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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

ELIZABETH. 
COKTEMFOKABY    MONABCBS 


[   08] 


e  sensible  of  the  imminent  clanger  to  which  she  was  every 
nent  exposed,  compassion  towards  her  situation,  and  con 
cern  for  her  safety,  had  rendered  her,  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
the  favorite  of  the  nation.  A  parliament  had  been  assembled 
&  few  days  before  Mary's  death ;  and  when  Heathe,  archbishop 
of  York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to'  them  that  event,  scarcely 
an  interval  of  regret  appeared  ;  and  the  two  houses  immedi- 
ately resounded  with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  "  God  save 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  long  and  happily  may  she  reign."     Tha 
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people,  less  actuated  by  faction,  and  less  in6iienced  by  privata 
views,  expressed  a  joy  still  more  general  and  hearty  on  her 
proclamation ;  and  the  auspicious  commencement  of  thb  reign 
prognosticated  that  felicity  and  glory  which,  during  its  whole 
course,  so  uniformly  attended  it.* 

Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  she  heard  of  her  sister's 
death ;  and  after  a  few  days  she  went  thence  to  London, 
through  crowds  of  people,  who  strove  with  each  other  in 
giving  her  the  strongest  testimony  of  their  affection.  On  her 
entrance  into  the  Tower,  she  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  great  difference  between  her  present  fortune  and  that 
which  a  few  years  before  had  attended  her,  when  she  was 
conducted  to  that  place  as  a  prisoner,  and  lay  there  exposed 
to  all  the  bigoted  malignity  of  her  enemies.  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  expressed  her  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  deliverance 
which  the  Almighty  had  granted  her  from  her  bloody  perse- 
cutors; a  deliverance,  she  said,  no  less  miraculo  h  h 
which  Daniel  had  received  from  the  den  of  lion  Tl  a 
of  pious  gratitude  seems  to  have  been  the  last  re  n  an  e 
m  which  she  remembered  anj^  past  hardships  a  d  j 
With  a  prudence  and  magnEmimity  truly  laudabl  h  b  d 
al!  offences  in  oblivion,  and  received  with  affability  n  1  os 
who  had  acted  with  the  greatest  malevolence  ag£uns  1  S 

Henry  Benningfield  himself,  to  whose  custody  she  had  been 
committed,  and  who  had  treated  her  with  severity,  never  felt, 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign,  any  effects  of  her  re- 
sentment.t  Yet  was  not  the  gracious  reception  which  she 
gave,  prostitute  and  un distinguishing.  When  the  bishops 
came  in  a  body  to  make  their  obeisance  to  her,  she  expressed 
to  all  of  them  sentiments  of  regard ;  except  to  Bonner,  from 
whom  she  turned  aside,  as  from  a  man  polluted  with  blood, 
who  was  a  just  object  of  horror  to  every  heart  susceptible  of 
humanity,  f 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  domestic  affairs, 
Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts  her  sister's  death,  and  her 
own  accession.  She  sent  Lord  Cobham  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  Philip  then  resided ;  and  she  took  care  fo  express  to 
that  monarch  her  gratitude  for  the  protection  which  he  had 
afiorded  her,  and  her  desire  of  persevering  in  that  friendship 
which  had  so  happily  commenced  between  them.    Philip,  who 

•  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  t  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 

t  Burnet,  \o\.  ii.  p,  374-     Heylin,  p.  102. 
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had  on  f  en  h  vent,  and  who  slill  hoped,  by  mo^na 
o    E  b  at  dominion  over  England,  of  which 

h         d  d         esp      ing  Mary,  immediately  despatched 

rt.  d  Feria,  his  ambassador  at  London,  to 

n  k     p    p  age  to  the  queen  ;  and  he  offered  to 

p  o(.  E  a   dispensation  for   tliat   purpose.      But 

E  tlie  resolution  of  declining  the  pro- 

sa       Sh  h     nation  had  entertained  an  extreme 

h    Sp       h     liance  during  her  sister's  reign  ;  and 
grea  llie  popularity  which  she  herself  en- 

d    w        h     p     p       of  being  freed  by  her  means  from 
d  g        bjeclion.     She  was  sensible  that  her 

aihnity  with  Philip  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  her  father 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  and  that  her  marrying  that  mon- 
arch was,  in  effect,  declaring  herself  illegitimate,  and  incapa- 
ble of  succeeding  to  the  ^rone.  And  though  the  power  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  might  still  be  suffipient,  in  opposition  to 
all  pretenders,  to  support  her  title,  her  masculine  spirit  dis- 
dained such  precarious  dominion,  which,  as  it  would  depend 
solely  on  the  power  of  another,  must  be  exercised  according 
to  his  inclinations."  But  while  these  views  prevented  her 
from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  a  marriage  with  Philip,  she 
gave  him  an  obliging,  though  evasive  answer ;  and  he  still 
retained  such  hopes  of  success  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
Kome,  with  ordei 

The  queen  too  S 

Edward  Came,  t       E  R  fy 

her  accession  to 

broke  through  al  m 

young  princess.  lb     E 

the  holy  see ;  an  m     ty      E 

assumed,  without 
queen  :  that  being 
that  kingdom ;  no 

by  Clement  VII.  th  H 

riage  ;  that  were  g 

this  criminal  inva 

gence,  be  would  oo 

and  that  if  she  w 
and  submit  entii 

•  Cnmden  in  Kennet,  p.  370.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  37o. 
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Utmost  lenity  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  apoBtoHc  see." 
When  this  ajiswer  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  aston- 
ished at  the  cnaracter  of  that  aged  pontiff;  and  liaving  recalled 
her  ambassador,  she  continued  with  more  determined  resolu- 
tion to  pureue  those  measures  which  already  she  had  secretly 
embraced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  retained  eleven  of  her  sister's  counsellors  ;  but  in 
order  to  balance  their  authority,  she  added  eight  more,  who 
were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  Protestant  communion  :  the 
marquis  of  ^Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  Sir  Edward  ilogei-s,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Sir  Francis 
Knolles,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whom  she  created  lord  'leeper, 
and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  stafe.t  With  these  coun- 
sellors, particularly  Cecil,  she  frequently  deliberated  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  restoring  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  means  of  executing  that  great  enterprise.  Cecil  told  her, 
that  the  greater  part 'of  the  nation  had,  ever  since  her  father's 
reign,  inclined  to  the  reformation ;  and  though  her  sister  had 
constrained  them  to  profess  the  ancient  faith,  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  her  ministers  had  afiil  more  alienated  their  affec- 
tions from  it ;  that  happily  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  here 
concurred  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  noir  was  her 
title  lo  the  crown  compatible  with  the  authority  of  the  Eoman 
pontiff :  that  a  sentence,  so  solemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes 
against  her  mother's  marri'ige,  could  not  possibly  be  recalled 
without  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  the  credit  of  the  see  of 
Home  ;  and  even  if  she  were  allowed  to  retain  the  crown,  it 
would  only  be  on  an  uncertain  and  dependent  footing ;  that 
this  circumstance  alone  counterbalanced  all  dangers  whatso- 
ever ;  and  these  dangers  themselves,  if  narrowly  examined, 
would  be  found  very  little  formidable :  that  the  curses  and 
execrations  of  the  Eomish  church,  when  not  seconded  by 
military  force,  were,  in  the  present  age,  more  an  object  of 
ridicule  than  of  terror,  and  had  now  as  littlo  influence  in  this 
world  as  in  the  next  r  that  though  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of 
Henry  or  Philip  might  incline  them  to  execute  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  her,  their  interests  were  so  incompat- 
ible, that  they  never  could  concur  in  any  plan  of  operations ; 
and  the  enmity  of  the  one  would  always  insure  to  her  the 
friendship  of  the  other:  that  if  they  encouraged  the  discon 

•  Fflilicr  Paul,  lib.  v.  t  Strype's  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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tents  of  lier  Catholic  subjects,  their  dominions  also  abounded 
with  Protestants,  and  it  would  he  easy  to  retaliale  upon  them  : 
that  even  such  of  the  English  as  seemed  at  present  zealously 
attached  to  the  Catholic  faith,  would,  most  of  them,  embrace 
the  religion  of  their  new  sovereign ;  and  the  nalioa  had  of 
late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  these  revolutions,  that  men 
had  lost  all  idea  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  subjects  :  that 
the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.,  so  highly  raised  by  many  con- 
curring circumstances,  first  inured  the  people  to  this  submis- 
sive deference ;  and  it  was  the  less  difficult  for  succeeding 
princes  to  continue  the  nation  in  a  track  to  which  it  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  ;  and  that  it  would  he  easy  for  her,  by 
bestowing  on  Protestants  all  preferment  in  civil  ofiices  and 
the  miiitia,  the  church  and  the  universities,  both  to  insure  hei 
own  authority,  and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  prodora- 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  interest,  led  her 
to  favor  the  reformation  ;  and  she  remained  not  long  in  sus- 
pense with  regard  to  the  party  which  she  should  embrace. 
But  though  determined  in  her  own  mind,  she  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed by  gradual  and  secure  steps,  and  not  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Mary  in  encouraging  the  bigots  of  her  party  to 
make  immediately  a  violent  invasion  on  the  established  reli- 
gion.f  She  thought  it  requisite,  however,  to  discover  such 
symptoms  of  her  intentions  as  might  give  encouragement  to 
the  Protestants  so  much  depressed  by  the  late  violent  persecu- 
tions. She  immediately  recalled  all  the  exiles,  and  gave 
liberty  to  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  on  account  of 
religion.  We  are  fold  of  a  pleasantry  of  one  Eainsford  on 
this  occasion,  who  said  to  the  queen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  her  in  behalf  of  other  prisoners  called  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John :  she  readily  replied,  that  it  behoved  her  first 
to  consult  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  to  learn  of  them 
whether  they  desired  that  liberty  which   he  demanded  for 

Elizabeth  also  proceeded  to  exert  in  favor  of  the  reformers 
some  acts  of  power  which  were  authorized  by  the  extent  of 
royal  prerogative  during  that  age.  Finding  that  the  Protestant 
teachers,  irritated  by  persecution,  broke  out  in  a  furious  attack 

•  Burnot,  vol.  ii.  p.  377.  Camden,  p.  370. 
t  Boniet,  voL  ii.  p.  378.  Camden,  p.  371. 
i  Heylin,  p.  103. 
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on  the  ancii!nt  superstition,  and  that  the  Romanists  replied  with 
no  less  zeal  nn<i  acrimony,  she  published  a  proclamation,  by 
which  she  inhibited  all  preaching  without  a  special  license  ;* 
and  though  she  dispensed  with  these  orders  in  favor  of  soine 
preachers  of  her  own  sect,  she  took  care  that  they  should  be 
the  most  calm  and  moderate  of  the  party.  She  also  suspended 
the  laws  so  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  service ;  the  litany^ 
the  Liord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  gospels ;  to  be  read  in 
English.  And  having  first  published  injunctions,  that  all  the 
churches  should  conform  themsejves  to  the  practice  of  lier  own 
chapel,  she  forbade  the  host  to  be  any  mom  elevated  in  her 
presence ;  an  innovation  which,  howevef  frivolous  it  may 
appear,  implied  tlie  most  material  eonsequences.t 

These  declarations  of  her  Intention,  concurring  with  f.re- 
oeding  suspicions,  made  the  bishops  foresee  with  certainty  a 
revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refused  to  officiate  at 
her  coronation ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
When  she  was  conducted  through  London,  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  her  subjects,  a  boy,  who  personated  truth,  was 
let  down  from  one  of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  presented  to 
her  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  She  received  the  book  with  the  most 
gracious  deportment ;  placed  it  next  her  bosom  ;  and  declared 
that,  amidst  all  the  costly  testimonies  which  the  city  had  that 
day  given  her  of  their  attachment,  this  present  was  by  far  the 
most  precious  and  most  acceptable.^  Such  were  the  inno- 
cent artifices  by  which  Elizabeth  insinuated  herself  into  the 
affections  of  her  subjects.  Open  in  her  address,  gracious  and 
affable  in  all  public  appearances,  she  rejoiced  in  the  concourse 
of  her  subjects,  entered  into  all  their  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments ;  and  without  departing  from  her  dignity,  which  she 
knew  well  how  to  preserve,  she  acquired  a  popularity  beyond 
what  any  of  her  predecessors  or  successors  ever  could  attain. 
Her  own  sex  exulted  to  see  a  woman  hold  the  reins  of  empire 
with  such  prudence  and  fortitude  :  and  while  a  young  princess 
of  twenty-five  years,  (for  that  was  her  age  at  her  accession,) 
who  possessed  all  the  graces  and  insinuation,  though  not  all 
the  beauty  of  her  sex,  courted  the  affections  of  individuals  by 
tier  civilities,  of  the  public  by  her  services ;  her  authority, 

f.  5i.     Stowe, 
p.  6M. 
J  Bumet,  vol,  ii.  p.  380-     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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though  corroborated  by  the  strictest  bands  of  law  and  rehgion 
Appeared  to  be  derived  entirely  from  tlie  choice  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  people. 

A  sovereign  of  this  diapositioii  was  not  likely  to  offend  her 
subjects  by  any  useless  or  violent  exertions  of  power ;  and 
Elizabeth,  though  she  threw  out  such  hints  as  encouraged  the 
Protestants,  delayed  the  entire  change  of  religion  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  assemble. 
The  elections  bad  gone  entirely  against  the  Catholics,  who 
seem  not  indeed  to  have  made  any  great  struggle  for  tKe 
superiority  ;*  and  the  houses  met  in  a  disposition  of  gratifying 
the  queen  in  every  particular  which  she  cou\d  desire  of  them 
They  began  the  session  with  a  unanimous  declaration, 
"  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  law- 
fully descended  from  tlio  blood  royal,  according  to  the  order 
of  succession  settled  in  the  thirty-fiflh  of  Henry  Vin."  t  This 
act  of  recognition  was  probably  dictated  by  the  queen  herself 
and  her  ministers ;  and  she  showed  her  magnanimity,  as  well 
as  moderation,  in  the  terms  which  she  employed  on  that 
occasion.  She  followed  not  Mary's  practice  in  declaring  the 
validity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or  in  expressly  repealing  the 
acL  iuriiiorly  made  against  her  own  legitimacy  ;  she  knew  that 
this  attempt  muNf  be  attended  with  reflections  on  her  father's 
memorj',  uiid  on  the  birth  of  her  deceased  sister;  and  as  all 
the  world  was  sensible,  that  Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  was  merely  the  effect  of  his  usual  violence  and  caprice, 
she  scorned  to  found  her  title  on  any  act  of  an  assembly  which 
had  too  much  prostituted  its  authority  by  its  former  variable, 
servile,  and  iniquitous  decisions.  Satisfied,  therefore,  in  the 
general  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  this  fact,  which  ap- 
peared the  more  undoubted,  the  less  anxiety  she  discovered 
in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  inquiries  ;  she  took  possession  of 
the  throne  both  as  her  birthright,  and  as  insured  to  her  by 

*  Notwithstanding  the  bias  of  the  nation  fowarda  the  Protestan. 
Beet,  it  appears  that  some  violence,  at  least  according  to  our  present 
ideas,  was  used  in  these  elections :  five  candidates  were  nominated 
by  the  court  to  each  borot^h,  and  three  to  each  eoiinty ;  and  by 
.he  sheriff's  authority  the  members  were  chosen  firom  sinoyig  thesa 
candidates.  See  state  papers  collected  by  Edward,  earl  of  Claren- 
don, p.  i)2. 

t    I  EUk.  cap.  3, 
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former  acts  of  parliament ;  and  she  ne 
to  distinguish  these  titles.* 

The  first  bill  brought  into  parliament  with  a  view  of  trying 
their  disposition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that  for  suppress- 
■ng  the  raoaaisleries  lately  erected,  and  for  restoring  the  tenths 
and  first-fruits  to  the  queen.  This  point  being  gained  without 
much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  next  introduced,  annesing  the 
supremacy  to  the  crown ;  and  though  the  queen  was  there 
denominated  "  governess,"  not  "  head,"  of  the  church  it  con- 
veyed the  same  extensive  power  which  under  the 
had  been  exercised  by  her  father  and  brother.  Allt 
who  were  present  in  the  upper  house  strenuously  opp  se  h 
law  ;  and  as  they  possessed  more  learning  than  th  p  ra 

peers,  they  triumphed  in  the  debate ;  but  the  m 
voices  in  that  house,  as  well  as  among  the  comm  w 

against  them.  By  this  act,  the  crown,  without  the  co 
either  of  the  parliament,  or  even  of  the  convoc 
vested  with  the  whole  spiritual  power ;  might  repre  h 

esies,  might  establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might  a  y 

pmnt  of  discipline,  and  might  ordain  or  abolish  an 
rite  or  ceremony.f     Jnd       m  hreyhso         g 

only  limited  {if  that  could  b    ca\i  dim  )  h  doc 

trinea  as  had  been  adjud     d  I  by   !  h  h 

Scripture,  by  the  first  fou  ral  1  by     y  g      ra 

council  which  followed  th    S     j  hi  h 

other  doctrines  as  should  h  flbd  m  dhreyb 
the  parliament  and   eon  oc  I        d  is 

authority,  the  queen,  by        1  f  h  p         ed 

lo  name  commissioners,     t]       1  ym  I    gym  he 

should  think  proper ;  and        II  f         rd    f      ded 

the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  which  assumed  large 
discreti(»iary,  not  to  say  arbitrary  powers,  totally  incompatible 
with  any  exact  boundaries  in  the  constitution.  Their  proceed 
ings,  indeed,  were  only  consistent  with  absolute  monarchy ; 
but  were  entirely  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  act  oa  which 
they  were  established;  an  act  that  at  once  gave  the  crown 
alone  all  the  power  which  had  formerly  been  claimed  by  the 
popes,  out  which  even  these  usurping  prelates  had  never  been 
able  fully  to  exercise  without  some  concurrence  of  the  national 

•  Camden,  p.  372.    H«ylin,  p.  107,  108. 

t  1  Eliz.  cop.  1.    This  last  power  was  bhow  raoognized  in  the  ad 
«f  Tuiilbiiiiity.     1  Eliz.  cap.  2. 
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Whoever  refused  to  take  an  oath  acknowledging  the  queen'a 
BUpremacy,  was  incapacitated  from  holding  any  office  ;  who- 
ever denied  the  supremacy,  or  attempted  to  deprive  the  queen 
of  that  prerogative,  forfeited,  for  the  first  offence,  all  his  goods 
and  chattels,  for  the  second,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
a  prremumre  ,  hut  the  third  offence  was  declared  treasou. 
These  punishments,  however  severe,  were  less  rigorous  than 
tliose  which  were  formerly,  during  the  reigas  of  her  father  and 
brother,  inflicted  in  like  cases. 

A  law  wa9  passed  confirming  all  the  statutes  enacted  ifi 
King  Edward's  time  with  regard  to  religion  :  *  the  nominatioi 
of  bishops  was  given  to  the  crown,  without  any  election  of 
the  chapters  the  queen  was  empowered,  on  the  vacancy  of 
any  see,  to  seize  all  the  temporalities,  and  to  bestow  on  the 
bifthop  elect  an  equivalent  in  the  impropriations  belonging  to 
the  cronn  This  pretended  ^equivalent  was  commonly  much 
inferior  in  value  ;  and  thus  the  queen,  amidst  all  her  concern 
for  religion,  followed  the  example  of  the  preceding  veformcra 
in  committing  depredations  on  the  ecclesiastical  riivenues. 

The  bishops  and  all  incumbents  were  prohibited  from  alien- 
ating their  revenues,  and  from  letting  leases  longer  than 
twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.  This  law  seemed  to  be  meant 
for  securing  the  property  of  the  church ;  but  as  an  exception 
wag  left  in  favor  of  the  crown,  great  abuses  still  prevailed.  It 
was  usual  for  the  courtiers,  during  this  reign,  to  make  an 
agreement  with  a  bishop  or  incumbent ;  and  to  procure  a  ficti- 
tious alienation  to  the  queen,  who  afterwards  transferred  the 
lands  to  the  person  agreed  on.t  This  method  of  pillaging  the 
church  was  not  rem^ied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I.  The 
present  depression  of  Ihe  clergy  exposed  ihem  to  all  injuries  ; 
and  the  laity  never  stopped  till  they  had  reduced  the  church  to 
such  poverty,  that  her  plunder  was  no  longer  a  compensation 
for  the  odium  incurred  by  it. 

A  solemn  and  public  disputation  was  held  during  this  ses- 
sion, in  presence  of  Lord  Keeper  i3acon,  between  the  divines 
of  the  Protestant  and  those  of  the  Catholic  communion.  The 
champions  appointed  to  defend  the  religion  of  the  sovereign 
were,  as  in  all  former  instances,  entirely  triumphant ;  and  the 
Popish  disputantSj  being  pronounced  refractory  and  obstinate, 
were  even  punished  by  imprisonment. J  Emboldened  by  this 
victory,  the  Protestants  ventured  on  the  last  and  most  impor 

*  1  Elii.  cap.  2,  t  Strype,  vol,  i.  p.  79. 
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tant  step,  and  brought  into  parliament  a  bill  •  for  aboliehing 
Ihe  mass,  and  reestablishing  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward. 
Penalties  were  enacted,  as  well  against  those  who  departed 
I'rom  this  mode  of  worship,  as  against  those  who  absented 
themselves  from  the  church  and  the  sacraments.  And  thus  in 
one  session,  without  any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamor,  was  the 
whole  system  of  religion  altered,  on  the  very  commencement 
of  a  reigo,  and  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman,  whose  Utle  to  the 
crown  was  by  many  thought  liable  to  objections ;  an  event 
which,  though  it  may  appear  surprising  to  men  in  the  present 
ago,  was  every  where  expected  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
Elizabeth's  accession. 

The  commons  also  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  queen,  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  faith :  they  vofed 
a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  on  movables,  together  with  two  fif- 
teenths.t  The  house  in  no  instance  departed  from  the  most 
respectful  deference  and  complaisance  towards  the  queen. 
Even  the  importune  address  which  they  made  her  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session,  to  fix  her  choice  of  a  husband,  could 
not,  they  supposed,  be  very  disagreeable  to  one  of  her  sex  and 
age.  The  address  was  couched  in  the  most  respectful  expres- 
sions, yet  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  queen,  [1559.]  She 
told  the  speaker,  that,  as  the  application  from  the  house  woa 
conceived  in  general  terms,  only  recommending  marriage, 
without  pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of  a  husband,  she 
could  not  lake  offence  at  the  address,  or  regard  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  new  instance  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  her : 
that  any  further  interposition  on  their  part,  would  have  ill 
become  either  them  to  make  as  subjects,  or  her  to  bear  as  an 
independent  princess  :  that  even  while  she  was  a  private  per. 
son,  and  exposed  to  much  danger,  she  had  always  declined  that 
engagement,  which  she  regarded  as  an  encumbrance  ;  much 
more,  at  present,  would  she  persevere  in  this  sentiment,  when 
the  charge  of  a  great  kingdom  was  committed  to  her,  and  her 
life  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  happiness  of  her  subjects :  thai  as  England 
was  her  husband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge,  (and  here  she 
showed  her  finger  with  the  same  gold  ring  upon  it  with  which 
she  had   solemnly  betrothed  herself  to  the  kingdom  at  het 
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mauguration,)  so  all  Englishmen  were  her  childrea ;  and  while 
she  was  employed  in  reariag  or  governing  such  a  family,  she 
could  not  deem  herself  barren,  or  her  life  useleaa  and  unprofit- 
able ;  that  if  she  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  chan^ng  her 
condition,  the  care  of  her  subjects'  welfare  would  still  be  up- 
permost in  her  thoughts ;  but  should  she  live  and  die  a  virgin, 
she  doubted  not  but  divine  Providence,  seconded  by  their 
counsels  and  her  own  measures,  would  be  able  to  prevent  all 
dispute  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and  secure  them  a  sov- 
ereign who,  perhaps  better  than  her  own  issue,  would  imitate 
lier  example  in  loving  and  cherishing  her  people ;  and  that  for 
her  part,  she  desired  that  no  higher  character,  or  fairer  remem- 
brance of  her  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  than  to  have 
this  inscription  engraved  on  her  tombstone,  when  she  should 
pay  the  last  debt  to  nature ;  "Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived 
and  died  a  maiden  queen,"  * 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,+  the  laws  enacted 
with  regard  to  religion  were  put  in  execution,  and  met  with  little 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  The  liturgy  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
tendered  to  the  clergy.  The  number  of  bishops  had  been 
reduced  to  fouiteen  by  a  sickly  season  which  preceded :  and 
all  these,  except  the  bishop  of  Landafi^  having  refused  com- 
pliance, were  degraded  from  their  sees:  but  of  the  inferior 
clergy  throughout  all  England,  where  there  are  oear  ten  thou- 
sand parishes,  only  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many 
deans,  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious  principles.  J 
Those  in  high  ecclesiastic  stations,  being  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  seem  chiefly  to  have  placed  a  point  of  Jionor  in 
their  perseverance;  but  on  the  whole,  the  IVotestants,  in  the 
former  change  introduced  by  Mary,  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  rigid  and  conscientious.  Though  the  Catholic  religion, 
adapting  itself  to  the  senses,  and  enjoining  observances  which 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  does  at  present  lay  fastei 

•  CamdoQ,  p.  375,     Sir  Simon  d'Ewes. 

t  It  is  thought  remarkable  by  Camden,  tliat  though  this  sfission 
was  the  first  of  the  reign,  no  person  waa  attainted ;  but  oa  the  con- 
trary, some  lestorod  in  blood  by  the  parliament ;  B  good  symptom  of 
the  lenity,  at  least  of  the  prudencB,  o£  the  queen's  government;  aud 
that  it  ahould  appear  remarkable,  ia  a  proof  of  the  rigor  of  preceding 

t  Camden,  p.  376.     Heylin,  p.  115.     Strype,  voL  i.  p.  73,  mtb 
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hold  on  llie  mitid  than  llie  reformed,  which,  being  chiefly  spir- 
ifual,  resembles  more  a  system  of  metaphysics,  yet  was  the 
proportion  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  during  the  first 
ages  after  the  reformation,  much  greater  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants,  Tlie  Catholics  continued, ignorantty  and  supinely, 
in  their  ancient  belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  practices  t  but 
the  reformers,  obliged  to  dispute  on  every  occaaion,  and  in- 
flamed to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  novelty  and  persecution, 
had  strongly  attached  themselves  to  their  tenets ;  and  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  lives,  in  sup- 
port of  their  speculative  and  abstract  principles. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  still  preserved  in  the  English  litur- 
gy, as  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  service,  tended 
further  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  to  the  established  religion; 
and  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other  mode  of  worship,  and  at 
the  same  time  struck  out  every  thing  that  could  be  offensive 
to  them  in  the  new  liturgy,*  even  those  who  were  addicted  to 
the  Romish  communion  made  no  scruple  of  attending  the 
established  church.  Had  Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  inclina- 
tions, the  exterior  appearance,  which  is  the  chief  circumstance 
with  the  people,  would  have  been  still  more  similar  between  the 
new  and  the  ancient  form  of  worship.  Her  love  of  state  and 
magnificence,  which  she  affected  in  every  thing,  inspired  her 
with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  her 
party,  that  she  gave  up  either  images,  or  the  addresses  to 
saints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.f  Some  foreign  princes 
interposed  to  procure  the  Eomanists  the  privilege  of  separate 
■assemblies  in  particular  cities,  but  the  queen  would  not  comply 
with  their  request ;  and  she  represented  the  manifest  danger 
of  disturbing  the  national  peace  by  a  toleration  of  different 
religions.l 

While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  in  settling 
the  public  religion,  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  still  con- 
ducted, first  at  Cercamp,  then  at  Chateau-Cam bresis,  between 
the  ministers  of  France,  Spain,  and  England;  and  Elizabeth, 
though  equally  prudent,  was  not  equally  successful  in  this 
transaction.  Philip  employed  his  utmost  efforts  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  Calais,  both  as  bound  in  honor  to  indemnify  Eng- 
land, which  merely  on  his  account  had  been  drawn  into  the 
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war ;  and  as  engaged  in  interest  to  remove  France  to  a  dis- 
tance from  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries,  So  long  as  lie 
entertained  liopes  of  espousing  tlie  queen,  he  delayed  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  Henry ;  and  even  after  the  change  of  religion 
in  England  deprived  him  of  all  such  views,  his  ministers  hinted 
to  her  a  proposal  which  may  be  regarded  as  reasonable  and 
honorable.  Though  ail  his  own  terms  with  France  were 
settled,  he  seemed  willing  to  continue  the  war  till  she  should 
obtain  satisfaction ;  provided  she  would  stipulate  to  adhere  to 
the  Spanish  alliance,  and  continue '  hosfililies  against  Henry 
during  the  couree  of  six  years  :  *  but  Elizabeth,  after  consult- 
ing with  her  miniaters,  wisely  rejected  this  propc«al.  She  was 
sensible  of  the  low  state  of  her  finances ;  flie  great  debts  con- 
tracted by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister ;  the  disorders  intro- 
duced into  every  part  of  the  administration ;  the  divisions  by 
which  her  people  were  agitated ;  and  she  was  convinced  that 
nothing  but  tranquillity  during  some  years  could  bring  the  kmg- 
dom  again  into  a  flourishing  condition,  or  enable  her  to  act 
with  dignity  and  vigor  in  her  transactions  with  foreign  nations. 
Wei!  acquainted  with  the  value  which  Henry  put  upon  Calais, 
and  the  impossibility,  during  the  present  emergence,  of  recov- 
ering it  by  treaty,  she  was  willing  rather  to  suffer  that  loss, 
than  submit  to  such  a  dependence  on  Spain,  as  she  must  ex- 
pect to  fall  into,  if  she  continued  pertinaciously  in  her  present 
demand.  She  ordered,  therefore,  her  ambassadors,  Lord 
Effingham,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude 
the  negotiation,  and  to  settle  a  peace  with  Henry  on  any  rea- 
sonable terms.  Henry  offered  to  stipulate  a  marriage  between 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Eliza- 
beth; and  to  engage  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  as  the  dowry 
of  that  princess  ;t  but  as  the  queen  was  sensible  that  this  treaty 
would  appear  to  the  world  a  palpable  evasion,  she  insisted  upon 
more  equitable,  at  least  more  plausible  conditions.  It  was  at 
last  agreed,  that  Henry  should  restore  Calais  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years ;  that  in  case  of  failure,  he  should  pay  iive  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  to  Ciilais  still  re- 
main ;  that  he  should  find  the  security  of  seven  or  eight  for- 
eign merchants,  not  natives  of  France,  for  the  payment  of  this 
sum ;  that  he  should  deliver  five  hostages  till  that  security  weia 
provided ;  that  if  Elizabeth  broke  the  peace  with  France  or 
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Scotland  during  tho  interval,  she  should  forfeit  all  title  to 
Calaia ;  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Elizabeth,  he  should  be 
obliged  immedialely  !o  restore  that  fortress.*  All  men  of 
penetration  easily  saw  that  these  stipulations  w§re  but  a  color- 
able pretence  for  abandoning  Calais ;  but  th^^  excused  the 
queen  on  account  of  tbe  necessity  of  her  af&irs ;  and  they 
even  extolled  her  prudence  in  submitting  without  further  strug. 
gle  to  that  necessity,  A  peace  with  Scotland  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  that  with  France. 

Philip  and  Henty  terminated  hostilities  by  a  mutual  restitu- 
tion of  all  places  t^en  during  the  course  of  the  war ;  and 
Philip  espoused  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
France,  formerly  betrothed  to  his  son  Don  Carlos.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Henry's  sister,  and  obtained  a 
restitution  of  aU  his  dominions  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except 
a  few  towns  retained  by  France.  And  thus  general  tran- 
quillity seemed  to  be  restored  to  Europe, 

But  though  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, there  soon  appeared  a  ground  of  quarrel  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  and  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  the 
most  important  consequences.  Thelwo  marriages  of  Henry 
VIII.,  that  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  that  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  were  incompatible  with  each  other ;  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  both  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  valid  and  legal : 
but  still  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  lay  under  some  disadvantages 
to  which  that  of  her  sister  Mary  was  not  exposed.  Henry's 
first  marriage  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the  powers, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  then  acknowledged 
in  England ;  and  it  was  natural  for  Protestants  as  well  as 
Romanists  to  allow,  on  account  of  the  sincere  intention  of  the 
parties,  that  their  issue  ought  to  be  regarded  aa  legitimate. 
But  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  had  been  concluded  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  see  of  Korae ;  and  though  they  had 
been  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  ^e  English  parliament 
and  convocation,  those  who  were  strongly  attached  lo  the 
Catholic  communion,  and  who  reasoned  with  great  strictness 
were  led  to  regard  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny 
altogether  the  queen's  right  of  succession.  The  next  heir  of 
blood  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  married  to  the  dauphin ; 
and  the  great  power  of  that  princes^  joined  to  her  plausible 
liUe,  rendered  her  a  formidable  rival  to  Elizabeth,     The  king 

•  Foiboa,  vol.  i.  p.  68.    Hymer,  torn.  iv.  p-  606. 
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of  France  had  secretly  been  soliciting  at  Eome  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  the  queen ;  and  she  had  here  been 
beholden  to  the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who,  from  interest  more 
than  either  friendship  or  generosity,  had  negotiated  in  her 
favor,  and  had  successfully  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Henry. 
But  the  court  of  France  was  not  discouraged  with  this  repulse  : 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brothers,  thinking  that  it  would  rouch 
augment  their  credit  if  their  niece  should  bring  an  accession 
of  England,  as  she  had  already  done  of  Scotland,  to  the  crown 
of  France,  engaged  the  king  not  to  neglect  the  claim  ;  and, 
by  their  persuasion,  he  ordered  hisiSon  and  daughter-in-law  to 
assume  openly  the  arms  as  well  aa  title  of  England,  and  to 
quarter  these  arms  on  all  their  equipages,  furniture,  and 
liveries.  When  the  English  ambassador  complained  of  this 
injury,  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  evasive  answer ;  that 
as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  she  was  entitled,  by  the  example  of  many  princes, 
to  assume  the  arms  of  that  kingdom.  But  besides  that  this 
practice  had  never  prevailed  without  permission  being  first 
obtained,  and  without  making  a  visible  difference  between  the 
arms,  Elizabeth  plainly  saw  that  this  pretension  had  not  been 
advanced  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary ;  and  that,  Ihere- 
foie,  the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
dispute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  thle  to  the  crown  AKrmed 
at  the  danger,  she  thenceforth  conceived  a  violent  jealousy 
against  the  queen  of  Scot'J,  and  was  determmed,  as  far  aa 
possible,  to  incapacitate  Henry  fiom  the  execution  of  bis 
project.  The  sudden  death  of  that  monaich,  who  was  killed 
in  a  tournament  at  Pans,  while  celebrating  the  espousals  of  bis 
Bister  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  hei  views  Being 
informed  that  his  successor,  Fiancis  II ,  still  continued  to 
assume,  without  reseive,  the  title  of  King  of  England,  she 
began  to  consider  him  and  his  queen  as  her  mortal  enemies ; 
and  (he  present  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland  affoided  hei  a 
favorable  opportunity,  both  of  revenging  the  injury,  and  pio- 
viding  for  her  own  safety 

The  murder  of  the  cardmal-piimate  at  St  Andrew's  bad 
deprived  the  ScotUsh  Cathohcs  of  a  head  whose  se\eritY, 
courage,  and  capacity  had  rendered  him  extremely  formidable 
to  the  innovators  in  religion ;  and  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  heresy  began  thenceforth  to  be  more  remiss.  The 
queen  regent  governed  the  kingdom  by  prudent  and  moderate 
counsels ;  and  as  she  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  civil 
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intercSls  of  the  state  to  the  bigotry  or  interests  of  Hie  c 
she  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  lemporize,  and  to  conn 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  which  she  had  not  power  entirely 
to  repress.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  England,  she  entertained 
hopes  that  the  Scottish  refornaers,  deprived  of  the  countenance 
which  ihey  received  from  tliat  powerful  kingdom,  would  lose 
their  ardor  with  their  prospect  of  succe^,  and  would  gradually 
reluro  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  But  the  progress  and 
revolutions  of  religion  are  little  governed  by  the  usual  maxima 
of  civil  policy ;  and  the  event  much  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  tho  j-egent.  Many  of  the  English  preachers,  terrified 
with  the  severity  of  Mary's  government,  look  shelter  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  found  more  protection,  and  a  milder  admin- 
istration ;  and  while  they  propagated  their  theological  tenets, 
they  filled  the  wholS  kingdona  with  a  just  horror  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  bigoted  Catholics,  and  showed  their  disciples 
the  fate  which  they  must  expect,  if  ever  their  adversaries 
should  attain  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  them. 

A  hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acquisitions  of  power  and 
riches,  may  safely  grant  a  toleration  to  sectaries  ;  and  the 
more  it  softens  tho  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity  and  liberty, 
the  more  securely  will  it  possess  those  advantages  which  the 
legal  establishments  bestow  upon  it.  But  where  superstition 
has  raised  a  church  to  such  an  exorbitant  height  as  that  of 
Rome,  persecution  is  less  the  result  of  bigotry  in  the  priests, 
than  of  a  necessary  policy  ;  and  the  rigor  of  law  is  the 
only  method  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  men  who,  besides 
religious  zeal,  have  so  many  other  motives,  derived  both  from 
public  and  private  interest,  to  engage  them  on  the  side  of 
innovation.  But  though  such  overgrown  hierarchies  may  long 
support  themselves  by  these  violent  expedients,  the  time  cornea 
when  severities  tend  only  to  enrage  the  new  sectaries,  and 
make  them  break  tiu-ough  all  bounds  of  reason  and  modera- 
tion. This  crisis  was  now  visibly  approaching  in  Scotland; 
and  whoever  considers  meiWiy  the  transactions  resulting  from 
it,  will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  parties; 
whoever  enlarges  his  view,  and  reflects  on  the  situations,  will 
remark  the  necessary  progress  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
operation  of  those  principles  which  are  inherent  in  human 
nature.  - 

Some  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  such  as  the  earl 
cf  Argyle,  his  son   Lord  Lome,  the  earls  of  Morton  and 
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(jtlencarne,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  observing  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  ani  desirous  to  propagate  their 
principles,  entered  privately  into  a  bond  or  association  ;  and 
called  themselves  the  "  congregation"  of  the  Lord,  in  contra- 
diatioction  to  the  established  chuicb,  which  they  denominated 
the  congregation  of  Satan.  The  tenor  of  the  bond  was  as 
follows :  "  We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members,  the 
Antichrist  of  our  time,  do  cruelly  rage,  seeking  to  overthrow 
and  to  destroy  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  hia  congregation, 
ought,  according  to  our  boundea  duty,  to  strive  in  otir  master's 
cause,  even  unto  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory  in  hira. 
We  do  tiierefore  promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  his 
congregation,  that  we,  by  his  grace,  shall  with  all  diligence 
continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very 
lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed 
word  of  (rod  and  his  congregation ;  and  shall  labor,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to 
minister  Christ's  gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people :  we 
shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them,  and  defend  them,  the 
whole  congregation  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  by 
our  whole  power,  and  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  against  Satan, 
and  all  wicked  power  who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trouble 
against  the  said  congregation  ;  unto  which  holy  word  and  con- 
gregation we  do  join  ourselves ;  and  we  forsake  and  renounce 
the  congregation  of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomina- 
tion and  idolatry  thereof;  and  moreover  shall  declare  our- 
selves manifestly  enemies  thereto,  by  this  fdthful  promise 
before  God,  testified  to  this  congregation  by  our  subscriptions. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  third  of  December,  1557."  * 

Had  the  subscribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  content 
only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opinions,  however 
incompatible  their  pretensions  might  have  been  with  the  policy 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  would  have  had  the  praise  of 
opposing  tyrannical  laws,  enacted  to  support  an  establishment 
prejudicial  to  civil  society :  but  it  is  plain  that  they  carried 
Iheir  views  much  further ;  and  lltir  practice  immediately 
discovered  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.  Supported 
by  the  authority  which  they  thought  belonged  to  them  as  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  they  ordained  that  prayers  in  the 


•  Keith,  p.  66.    Knox,  p.  lot. 
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vulgar  longue  •  should  be  used  iii  all  the  parish  churches  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  thai  preacliing  and  the  interprelatioti  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  practised  in  private  houses,  till  God  should 
move  the  prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  and  true 
mioisters-t  Such  bonds  of  association  are  always  the  fore- 
runners of  rebellion ;  and  this  violent  invasion  of.  the  estab- 
lished religioa  was  the  actual  commencement  of  it.    ■  ; 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed,  the 
clergy,  alarmed  with  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  attempted 
to  recover  their  lost  authority  by  a  violent  exercise  of  power, 
which  tended  still  further  to  augment  the  zeal  and  number  of 
their  enemies,  Hamilton,  the  primate,  seized  Walter  Mill,  a 
priest  of  an  irreproachable  life,  who  had  embraced  the  new 
doctrines ;  and  having  tried  him  at  St.  Andrew's,  condemned 
him  to  the  flames  for  heresy.  Such  general  aversion  was 
zntertained  against  this  barbarity,  that  it  was  som©  time  before 
)he  bishops  could  prev^t  on  any  one  to  act  the  part  of  a  civil 
judge,  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  Mill ;  and  even  after  the 
lime  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  ail  the  shops  of  St.. Andrew's 
being  shut,  no  one  would  sell  a  rope  to  tie  him  to  the  stake, 
and  tlie  primate  himself  was  obliged  to  furnish  this  implement. 
The  man  bore  the  torture  with  that  courage  which,  though 
usual  on  these  occasions,  always  appears  supernatural  and 
astonishing  to  the  multitude.  The  people,  to  express  their 
abhorrence  against  the  cruelty  of  the  priests,  raised  a  monu- 
ment of  stones  on  the  place  of  his  execution ;  and  as  fast  as 
the  stones  were  removed  by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were 
again  supplied  from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  populace. f  It 
is  in  vain  for  men  to  oppose  the  severest  punishment  to  the 
united  motives  of  religion  and  public  applause ;  and  this  was 
the  last  barbarity  of  the  kind  which  the  Catliolics  had  the 
power  to  exercise  in  Scotland. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  discovered  their  sentiments  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  sufficient  to  prognosticate  to  the  priests 
the  fate  which  was  awaiting  them.  It  was  usual  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  ii^t  of  Edinburgh,  to  carry  in  pro- 
ceEsion  the  image  of  that  saint ;  but  the  R:otestants,,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ceremony,  found  means,  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival,  to  purloin  the  statue  from  The  church ;    and  they 

*-  The  reformers  used  at  that  tims  King  Edward's  liturgy  in  So«t. 
land.    Forbes,  p.  155. 
*  Keith,  p.  66.    Knox,  p.  101.  J  Knox,  p.  122. 
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pleased  themselves  with  imagmiog  the  surprise  and  disappeittt. 
meet  of  his  votaries.     The  clergy,  however,  framed  hastily  a 
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appear  before  the  council  at  Stirling ;  but  when  their  followers 
were  marching  thither  In  great  multitude''  in  order  to  protect 
and  couQienan  ehe  sleeeand  app  el  ens  on  of  an 
insurrection, and  ad   1  spaed  lepe  plehy     pom   e* 

that  nothing  shoul  1  be  do  e  o  he  p  ej  d  ce  of  !  e  m  n  s  era 
Senfence,  howe  e  as  pas  e !  by  h  1  all  1  e  n  is  era 
■were  pronounced  ebels  on  ac  oun  of  h  o  a]  pea  n^ 
a  measure  which  en  a  ed  I  e  people  nd  made  1  em  e  ol  e 
to  oppose  the  e^en  a  a  ho  y  by  fo  e  of  a  m  ado 
proceed  to  exl  em  es  agains  (iie  le  g  of  lie  e  blisl  ed 
religion. 

In  this  critical    me  John  Ki  ox  a      ed  fro     Ce  e  here 

he  had  passed  son  e  jea  b  n  shmen     and  wl  ere  1  e  1  ad 

imbibed,  from  h  a  omme  ce  w  h  Cal  n  1  e  h  gl  es  fa  a 
cism  of  hia  sec  au  m  n  ed  by  he  na  ve  fe  oc  y  of  h  s  own 
character.  He  had  been  a  ed  bac!  o  Sco  land  by  the 
leaders  of  the  efo  n  o  and  no  n  ng  the  p  Ip  a  Perth 
during  the  pre  en  fe  men  of  men  s  mmd  he  de  la  med 
with  his  usual  vehemence  acri  s  1  e  !  la  y  a  d  o  1  et 
abominations  of  he  ch  ch  of  Rome  and  nc  ed  h  s  dec© 
to  exert  their  u  mos  zeal  fo  s  sub  b  s  o  Ape  was  so 
imprudent,  afte  his  se  mon  as  o  open  1  s  epo  ory  of 
images  and  rel  ca  and  p  epa  e  h  self  o  say  ass  Tl  e 
audience,  exal  ed  o  a  d  po  on  fo  any  fu  o  a  en  e  p  se 
were  as  much  e  aged  as  f  he  spec  acle  1  ad  no  been  qu  e 
familiar  to  them  hey  a  taclied  he  p  es  th  fu  y  b  ol  e 
the  images  in  p  eces  o  e  he  p  c  u  es  o  e  h  ew  he  alta  s 
scattered  abou  he  sac  ed  vases  and  left  no  nplemen  of 
idolatrous  worsh  p  as  hey  e  med  en  e  o  undefaced 
They  thence  p  o  ceded  h  add  on  1  n  n  be  s  and  aug 
mented  rage,  o  he  n  onas  e  es  of  1  e  Gray  a  d  Black 
friars,  which  1  ey  p  llaged  n  an  s  an  1  e  Ca  h  ans 
underwent  the  same  f  e  and  he  popula  e  no  con  ea  1 
robbing  and  expell  ^  1  e  moni  s  en  ed  lie  fu  y  on  !  a 
buildi  j,s  wh"c!    1  ad  bee     the    ece}  acles  oi    u  1  n  na 

tion ;  and  a  1  le  time  no  h  ng  bu  1  e  all  ot  heae  ed  ficea 
were  left  s  a  1  cr  The  nhab  aats  of  Co  pa  n  F  fe  soon 
after  n    a  ed  he  exan  pie  f 

The  quee      e  e      p      oke  I        1  e         ole  a    e    bled 

anarnj        dpeja    d  o    1         o  le    ebel       She  1    d  abou 
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two  thouaaiid  French  under  her  command,  wilh  a  few  Scottinh 
troops;  and  buing  assisted  by  sdch  of  the  nobility  as  were 
wolj  affected  to  her,  she  pitched  her  camp  within  ten  miles  of 
Perth.  Evea  the  enr!  of  Argyle,  and  Lord  James  Stuart, 
prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  queeD'a  natural  brother,  though 
deeply  engaged  with  the  reformers,  attended  the  regent  in  this 
enterprise,  either  because  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, or  hoped  by  their  own  influence  and  authority  to-mediate 
some  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  congregation,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  preparations  for  defence ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Glencarne  from  the  west,  and  being 
countenanced  by  mar.y  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  ap- 
peared fortnidable  fro(n  their  numbers,  as  well  as  from  the 
zeal  by  which  they  were  animated.  They  sent  an  address  to 
the  regent,  where  they  plainly  insinuated,  that  if  Ihey  were 
pursued  to  extremities  by  the  "  cruel  beasts  "  the  churchmen, 
they  would  have  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for  assistance  ; 
and  they  subscribed  themselves  her  faithful  subjects  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  God,  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  the  faithful  congregation  of  Christ  Jesus.*  They 
applied  to  the  nobility  attending  her,  and  maintained,  that 
their  own  past  violences  were  justified  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  commands  the  godly  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  it ;  and  though  all  civil  authority  was  sacred, 
yet  was  there  a  great  difference  between  the  authority  and  the 
persons  who  exercised  it ;  +  and  tliat  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
whether  or  not  those  abominations,  called  by  the  pestilent 
Papists  religion,  and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  sword,  be 
the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.  They  remonstrated  with 
such  of  the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly  embraced  their 
party,  and  told  them,  "  that  as  they  were  already  reputed 
traitors  by  God,  they  should  likewise  be  excommunicated  from 
their  society,  and  from  the  participation  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  church  which  God  by  his  mighty  power  had  erected 
among  them  ;  whose  ministers  have  &e  same  authority  which 
Christ  granted  to  his  apostles  in  these  words, '  Whose  sins  ye 
shall  forgive  shall  he  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  ye  shall  retain 
shall  be  retained.' "  J  We  tuny  here  see,  that  these  new 
saints  were  no  less  lofty  in  their  pretensions  than  the  ancieni. 
hierarehy :  no  wonder  they  were  enraged  against  the  latter  as 
their  rivals  in  dominion.     They  joined  to  all  these  deelara- 

«  Kjioh,  p.  129.  +  Knos,  p.  131.  J  ICnox,  p.  133. 
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tions  an  address  to  the  established  church ;  and  they  affixed 
this  title  to  it :  "  To  the  generation  of  Antichrist,  the  pestilent 
prelates  and  tlieir  '  shavelings '  *  in  Scotland,  the  congrega 
tbn  of  Christ  Jesus  within  the  same  sayeth."  The  tenor  of 
the  manifesto  was  suitable  to  the  title.  They  told  the  eccle- 
siastics, "  As  ye  by  tyranny  intend  not  only  to  destroy  oui 
bodies,  but  also  by  the  same  to  hold  onr  souls  in  bondage  of 
the  devil,  subject  to  idolatry,  so  shall  we,  with  i^ll  the  force 
and  power  which  God  shall  grant  unto  us,  execute  just 
vengeance  and  punishment  upon  you ;  yea,  we  shall  begin 
that  same  war  which  God  commanded  Israel  to  execute  against 
the  Canaanites ;  that  is,  contract  of  peace  shall  never  be  made 
till  you  desist  from  youv  open  idolatry,  and  cruel  persecution 
of  God's  children.  And  this,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
and  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  whose  verity  we  profess,  and 
gospel  wo  have  preached,  and  holy  sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered, wc  signify  unto  you  to  be  our  intent,  so  far  as 
God  will  assist  us  to  withstand  your  idolatry.  Take  this  for 
warning,  and  be  not  deceived."  t  With  these  outrageous 
symptoms  commenced  in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypocrisy  and 
fanaticism  which  long  infested  that  kingdom,  d  wh  b 
though  now  mollified  by  the  lenity  of  the  civil  p  II 

ready  to  break  out  on  all  occasions. 

The  queen  regent,  finding  such  obstinate  zeal      it       b  1 
was  content  to  embrace  the  counsels  of  Argyle  a  d    h    p 
of  SL  Andrew's,  and  to  form  an  accommodation  w  1     1 
She  was  received  into  Perth,  which  submitted,  o     h      p 
ising  an  indenmity   for  past  oiFences,  and  eng        g 
leave  any  French  garrison  in  the  place,     Compl  ry 

ill  founded,  immediately  arose  concerning  the      f  f 

this  capitulation.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  it  wa  p  d  d 
were  molested  on  account  of  the  late  violences  d  m 
companies  of  Scotch  soldiers,  supposed  to  be  in  F  b  p  y 
were  quartered  in  the  town ;  which  step,  though  1 
very  plausible  grounds,  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the 
congregation,|  It  is  asserted  that  the  regent,  to  justify  these 
measures,  declared,  that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their 
promises  too  strictly  urged  upon  them  ;  nor  was  any  faith  li 
be  kept  with  heretics :  and  that  for  her  part,  could  she  find  aa 

*  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  priest, 
t  Keith,  p,  05,  86,  87.  Knox,  p.  134. 
J  Knos,  p.  139. 
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good  a  color,  she  would  willingly  bereave  all  these  men  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes.*  Bitt  it  is  nowise  likely  that  swcb, 
espressions  ever  dropped  from  this  prudent  and  virtuoin 
princes.  On  the  conti'ary,  it  appears  that  all  these  violences 
were  disagreeable  to  her ;  that  she  was  in  this  particular  over- 
ruled by  the  authority  of  the  French  counsellors  placed  aboul 
her ;  and  that  she  often  thought,  if  the  management  of  ih&se 
affairs  had  been  intrusted  wholly  to  herself,  she  could  eaaily, 
without  force,  have  accommodated  all  differences.t 

■The  congregation,  inflamed  with  their  own  zeal,  acd  en- 
raged by  these  disappointments,  remained  nst  long  in  tmn 
quilUty.  Even  before  they  left  Perth,  and  while  aa  yet  ihey 
had  no  color  to  complain  of  any  violation  of  treaty,  ihey  had 
signed  a  new  covenant,  in  which,  besides  their  engagements 
to  mutual  defence,  they  vowed,  in  the  name  of  G!od,  to  em- 
ploy their  whole  power  in  destroying  every  thing  that  dis- 
honored his  holy  name ;  and  this  covenant  was  subscrib'5d, 
among  others,  by  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's.J 
These  two  leaders  now  desired  no  better  pretence  for  desertiiij, 
the  regent  and  openly  joining  their  associates,  than  the  com 
plaints,  however  doubtful,  or  rather  false,  of  her  breach  of 
promise.  The  congregation  also,  encouraged  by  this  acces 
sion  of  force,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  furious  zea 
of  Knox,  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anstruther,  and  other  place 
in  Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches  and  monaeterie: 
with  those  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  CoupEir-  Thi 
regent,  who  marched  against  them  with  her  army,  finding 
-liheir  power  so  much  increased,  was  glad  to  conclude  a  truce 
for  a  few  days,  and  to  pass  over  with  her  forces  to  thi 
Lolhians.  The  reformers  besieged  and  took  Perth  ;  pro 
ceeded  thence  to  Stirling,  where  they  exercised  their  usua 
fury  ;  and  finding  nothing  able  to  resist  them,  tliey  bent  theit 
march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  they  had 
already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  against  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  gladly  opened  their  gates  to  them 
The  regent,  with  the  few  forces  which  remained  with  her,  toolf 
shelter  in  Dunbar,  where  she  fortified  herself,  in  expectation 
of  a  reenforcement  from  France. 

Meanwhile,  she  employed  her  partisans  in  representmg  to 

•  Knox,  p.  130.    Spotswood,  p.  123. 
t  Seo  note  C,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
{  Keith,  p.  89.    Knoi,  p.  138. 
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the  people  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  open  rebellion 
and  she  endeavored  to  convince  tlitm,  that  the  Lord  James, 
under  pretence  of  rchgwn,  had  foinied  the  scheme  of  wrest- 
ing the  sceptie  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  By  these 
considerations  many  were  engaged  to  desert  the  army  of  the 
congregation;  but  much  more  by  the  want  of  pay,  or  any 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  the  regent,  obseiving  the  male- 
contents  to  be  much  weakened,  ventured  to  march  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  design  of  suppressing  them.  On  the  interposi- 
tion of  (he  duke  of  Chatelrault,  wlio  still  adheied  to  her,  she 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  m  which  ^he  granted  ihera  a  toleration 
of  their  religion,  and  they  engaged  to  commit  no  further 
depredations  on  the  churches.  Soon  after,  they  evacuated  the 
City ;  and  before  they  left  it,  they  proclaimed  the  articles  of 
agreement;  but  they  took  care  to  publish  only  the  articles 
favorable  to  themselves,  and  they  were  guilty  of  an  imposture, 
in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely,  that  idolatry  should  not 
attain  be  erected  in  any  place  where  it  was  at  tliat  time  sup- 
pressed.* 

An  agreement  concluded  while  men  were  in  this  disposi- 
tion, could  not  be  durable ;  and  both  sides  endeavored  to 
strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  the  ensuing 
rupture,  which  appeared  inevitable.  The  regent,  having  got  a 
reenforcement  of  one  thousand  men  from  France,  began  to 
fortify  Leith  ;  and  the  congregation  seduced  to  their  party  the 
duke  of,  Chatelrauit,  who  had  long  appeared  inclined  to  join 
them,  and  who  was  at  last  determined  by  the  arrival  of  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  France,  where  he  had  escaped 
many  dangers  from  the  jealousy,  as  well  as  bigotry,  of  Henry 
and  the  duke  of  Guise.  More  French  troops  soon  after 
disembarked  under  the  command  of  La  Brosse,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne.  These  last  were  supplied  with  store  of  syllogisms, 
authorities,  citations,  and  scholastic  arguments,  which  they 
intended  to  oppose  to  the  Scottish  preachers,  and  which  they 
justly  presumed,  would  acquire  force,  and  produce  convic  on 
by  the  influence  of  the  French  arms  and  artillery  t 

The  constable  Montmorency  had  always  opposed  the  md 
riage  of  the  dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  t  nd  1  ad  fore 
told  that,  by  forming  such  close  connections  with  bcoUand 
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the  ancient  league  w  Id  be  i3  led;  and  the  natives  of  that 
kingdom,  jealous   of  a   f  y  ke,  would    soon    become, 

instead  of  allies,  atta  1    d  bj    n  and  inclination,  the  moat 

inveterate  enemies  o  h  F  n  h  overnraent.  But  though 
the  event  seemed  now  to  have  justified  the  prudence  of  tliat 
aged  mmister,  it  k  not  improbable,  considering  the  violent 
counsels  by  which  France  was  governed,  that  the  inaarrectioa 
was  deemed  a  favorable  event ;  as  affording  a  pretence  for 
sending  over  armies,  for  entirely  subduing  the  country,  for 
atlamting  the  rebels,*  and  for  preparbg  means  thence  to 
in\ade  England,  and  support  Mary's  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
kmgdom.  The  leaders  of  the  congregation,  well  acquainted 
with  these  views,  were  not  insensible  of  their  danger,  and 
saw  that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  vigor  and  success 
of  then  measures.  Tliey  were  encouraged  by  the  intelligence 
receiv  ed  of  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  II. ;  and  having  passed 
an  act  from  their  own  authority,  depriving  the  queen  dowager 
of  the  regency,  and  ordering  all  the  French  troops  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom,  they  collected  forces  to  put  their  edict  in  execu- 
tion against  them.  They  again  became  masters  of  Edinburgh ; 
hut  found  themselves  unable  lo  keep  long  possession  of  that 
city^  Their  tumultuary  armies,  assembled  in  haste,  and  sup- 
ported by  no  pay,  soou  separated  upon  the  least  disaster,  or 
even  any  delaj  of  success ,  and  were  incapable  of  resisting 
such  ^  eteran  troops  as  the  French,  who  were  also  seconded 
by  some  of  the  fecottish  nobility,  among  whom  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  distmguished  himself.  Hearing  that  the  marquis 
of  Elbeuf,  brother  to  the  regent,  vras  levying  an  army  against 
them  in  Germany,  they  thought  themselves  excusable  for 
applying,  m  th  s  extremity  to  the  assistance  of  England ;  und  as 
the  sympathy  of  religioo,  as  well  as  regard  to  national  liberty, 
had  now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animosily  against  that 
kingdom,  this  measure  was  the  result  of  inclination  no  less 
than  of  interest-t  Maitland  of  Lidington,  therefore,  and 
Robert  Melvil,  were  secretly  despatched  by  the  congregation 
lo  solicit  succors  from  Elizabeth. 

The  wise  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  deliberate  in 
agreeing  to  this  request,  which  concurred  so  well  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  mistress.     Cecil  in  particular  rep- 
d  to  the  queen,  that  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland 
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and  France  b  !i  f  1  m  1  1  1  ary  enemies  of  England, 
was  ever  r  g    d  d  j  em ;  and  her  father,  as 

well  as  Pro  S  m  hi     mployed  every  espedien 

both  of  wa        d       g  p    vent  it:    that  the  claim 

which  Mary    d  d         !  rendered  the  present  sit- 

uation of  E  g      d      11  ^     g        ^1  ^wi  demanded  on  the 

part  of  the  q  gre    es      gil  ice  and  precaution  :  that 

the  capacity        b  d  b         views  of  the  family  of 

Guise,  who  g  d  th     F      ch  counsels,  were  suffi- 

ciently knoi  d       J    1    m    1        made  no  secret  of  their 

design  io  pi         1  throne  of  England ;  that 

deeming  th      se!  f  ess,  they  had  already, 

somewhat  imprudendy  and  prematurely,  taken  off  the  mask  ; 
and  Throgmorton,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  sent  over, 
by  every  courier,  incontestable  proofs  of  their  hostile  inten- 
tions :  *  that  they  only  waited  till  Scotland  should  be  entirely 
subdued  ;  and  having  thus  deprived  the  English  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  their  situation  and  naval  power,  they  pre- 
pared means  for  subverting  the  queen's  authority :  that  the 
zealous  Catholics  in  England, discontented  with  the  present 
government,  and  satisfied  in  the  legality  of  Mary's  title,  would 
.  bring  them  considerable  reenforcement,  and  would  disturb 
every  measure  of  defence  against  that  formidable  power : 
that  the  only  expedient  for  preventing  these  designs,  was  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  take  advantage  of  a  lilte 
zeal  in  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  a  measure  founded 
on  such  evident  necessity,  and  directed  only  to  the  ends  of 
Belf-preservation :  that  though  a  French  war,  attended  with 
great  expense,  seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of  support- 
ing the  malecontents  in  Scodand,  tliat  power,  if  removed  to 
the  continent,  would  be  much  less  formidable  ;»and  a  small 
disbursement  at  present  would,  in  the  end,  be  found  the  great- 
est frugality ;  and  that  the  domestic  dissensions  of  France, 
which  every  day  augmented,  together  with  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  would 
never  permit  the  entire  conquest  of  England,  were  sufficient 
to  secure  the  queen  against  the  dangerous  ambition  and  resent- 
mant  cf  the  house  of  Guise, t 


•  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  13S,  149,  150,  159,  166,  181,  134,  E29,  231, 

S  — 241,  2S3. 

•■  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p  3S7      Jebb,  vol.  ii  p,  448.    Keitb.,  Append.  34. 
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Elizabeth's  propensity  to  caution  and  economy  was,  though 
with  some  difficulty ,*  overcome  by  these  powerful  motives  • 
and  she  prepared  herself  1q  support  by  arros  and  money 
tho  declining  affairs  of  tho  congregation  in  Scotland.  She 
equipped  a  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  war ; 
and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Winter,  she  seat  it  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth  :  she  appointed  the  youog  duke  of  Norfolk  her 
lieutenant  in  the  northern  counties  ;  and  she  assembled,  at 
Berwick,  an  army  of  eight  thoiKand  men  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Gray,  warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marches. 
Though  the  court  of  France,  sensible  of  the  danger,  offered 
her  to  make  immediate  restitution  of  Calais,,  provided  she 
would  not  interpose  in  tiie  affairs  of  Scotland,  siic  resolutely 
replied,  that  she  never  would  put  an  inconsiderable  fishing- 
town  in  competition  with  the  safety  of  her  dominions ;  t  and 
she  still  continued  her  preparations.  She  concluded  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  with  the  congregation,  which  was  to  last 
during  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  Francis,  and 
a  year  after  ;  and  she  promised  never  to  desist  till  the  French 
had  entirely  evacuated  Seotland.J  And  having  thus  taken  all 
proper  measures  for  success,  and  received  from  the  Scots  six 
hostages  for  tbe  performance  of  articles,  she  ordered  her  fieet 
and  army  to  begin  their  operations. 

[1560.]  The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  tbe  frith 
disconcerted  tho  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  ravaging 
tbe  county  of  Fife ;  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  circuit  by 
Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  where  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  defence.  The  English  army,  reenforced  bj'  five 
thousand  Scots,^  sat  down  before  the  place  ;  and  afler  two 
skirmishes,  in  the  former  of  which  the  Euglish  had  the  advan- 
tage, in  the  latter  the  French,  they  began  to  batter  the  town  ; 
and,  though  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  Ja  a  rash  and  ill- 
conducted  assault,  they  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  diffi- 
culties. Their  distre^  was  augmented  by  two  events ;  the 
dispersion  by  a  storm  of  D'Eibeuf 's  fleet,  which  carried  a 
considerable  army  on  board, ||  and  the  death  of  the  queen 
regent,  who  expired  about  this  lime  in  die  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  woman  endowed  wilb  aH  the  capacity  which  shone 
forth  in  her  family,  but  possessed  of  much  more  virtue  and 


II  Hajnea,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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moderation  than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  fhe  other  branches 
of  it.  The  French,  who  found  it  impossible  to  subsist  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  who  saw  that  the  English  were  con- 
tinually reeiiforced  by  fresh  numbers,  were  obliged  to  oapitu- 
!ate  1  and  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  Count  Eandan,  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  France,  signed  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh  with 
Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  thither  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  there  stipulated,  that  the  French  should 
instantly  evacuate  Scotland ;  that  the  kitift  and  queen  of  Franco 
and  Scotland  should  thenceforth  abstain  from  bearing  the  arms 
of  England,  or  assuming  the  title  of  that  kingdom ;  that  further 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  already  done  in  that  particular  should 
be  granted  Elizabeth ;  and  that  commissioners  should  meet  to 
settle  this  point,  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of 
Spain  should  be  umpire  between  the  crowns.  Besides  these 
stipulations,  which  regarded  England,  some  concessions  were 
granted  to  the  Scots ;  namely,  that  an  amnesty  should  be  pub- 
lished for  all  past  offences ;  that  none  but  natives  should  enjoy 
any  office  in  Scotland ;  that  the  states  should  name  twenty- 
four  persons,  of  whom  tlie  queen  of  Scots  should  choose  seven, 
and  the  states  five,  and  in  the  hands  of  these  twelve  should 
the  whole  administration  be  placed  during  their  queen's  ab- 
sence; and  that  Mary  should  neither  make  peace  nor  war 
without  consent  of  the  states.*  In  order  to  Iiasten  the  execu- 
tion of  this  important  treaty,  Elizabeth  sent  ships,  by  which 
the  French  forces  were  transported  into  their  own  country. 

Thus  Europe  saw,  in  tho  first  transaction  of  this  reign,  fhe 
genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  She 
discerned  at  a  distance  the  danger  which  threatened  her ;  and 
Instantly  took  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  it.  Making  all 
possible  advantages  of  her  situation,  she  proceeded  with  celer- 
ity to  a  decision  ;  and  was  not  diverted  by  any  offers,  negotia- 
tions, or  remonstrances  of  the  French  court.  She  stopped 
not  till  she  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  final  issue  ;  and  had 
fonverted  that  very  power,  to  which  her  enemies  trusted  for 
her  destruction,  into  her  firmest  support  and  security.  By 
exacting  no  improper  conditions  from  the  Scottish  malecon- 
lents,  even  during  their  greatest  distresses,  she  established  an 
entile  confidence  with  them  ;  and  having  cemented  the  union 
by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  interest,  and  religion,  she  now 

*  S  finer,  torn.  xv.   j>.  503.     Keith,  p.  137.    Spotswood,  p,  147, 
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possessed  an  influence  over  ihem  beyond  what  remained  even 

with  their  native  sovereiifn      The  regard  which  she  acquired 

ry  where, 

m  ttended 

II  Spanish 


m  of  the 

ga  g       Ih  S    ta  d  ratify 

U  he  sov- 

re  ty    mm  mm  m    t.    The 

m       p    se  p  _  ch  they 

were  not  contented  with  desiring  the  establishment  of  their 
doctrine  ;  they  also  applied  for  the  punishment  of  the  Catholics, 
whom  they  called  vassals  to  the  Roman  harlot ;  and  they 
asserted,  that  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy — such  is  their 
expression — there  was  not  one  lawful  minister;  but  that  they 
were  all  of  them  thieves  and  murderers ;  yea,  rebels  and 
traitors  to  civil  authority,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  suffered 
in  any  reformed  commonwealth.f  The  parliament  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rage  and  persecution. 
After  ratifying  a  confession  of  faith  agreeable  to  the  new  doc- 
trines, they  passed  a  statute  against  the  mass,  and  not  only 
abolished  it  in  at!  the  churches,  but  enacted,  that  whoever  any 
where  either  officiated  in  it,.or  was  present  at  it,  should  be 
chastised,  for  the  first  offence,  with  confiscation  of  goods  and 
corporal  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate ;  for 
the  second,  with  banishment ;  and  for  the  third,  with  loss  of 
life.J  A  law  was  also  voted  for  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion in  Scotland :  the  Presbyterian  form  of  discipline  was 
settled,  leaving  only  at  first  some  shadow  of  authority  to  cer- 
tain ecclesiastics,  whom  they  called  superintendents.  The 
prelates  of  the  ancient  faith  appeared,  in  order  to  complain 
of  great  injustice  committed  on  them  by  the  invasion  of  their 
property,  but  the  parliament  took  no  notice  of  them ;  till  at 
last  these  ecclesiastics,  tired  with  fruitless  attendance,  departed 
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the  town.  They  wero  then  cited  fo  appear ;  and  as  noboily 
presented  himself,  it  was  voted  by  the  parliament,  that  the 
ecclesiastics  were  entirely  satisfied,  and  found  no  reason  of 

Sir' James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St.  John,  was  sent  OTer  to 
France  to  obtain  tlio  ratification  of  these  acts ;  but  was  very 
ill  received  by  Mary,  who  denied  the  validity  of  a  parlbment 
summoned  without  the  royal  consent ;  and  she  refused  her 
sanction  to  those  statutes.  But  the  Protestants  gave  them- 
selv^  little  concern  about  their  queen's  refusal.  They  imme- 
diately put  the  statutes  in  execution  ;  they  abolished  the  mass  ; 
ihey  settled  their  ministers ;  they  committed  every  where 
funous  devastations  on  the  monasteries,  and  even  oa  the 
churches,  which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry ;  and 
deeming  the  property  of  the  clergy  lawful  prize,  they  took 
possession,  without  ceremony,  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  Their  new  preachers,  who  had 
authority  sufficient  to  incite  them  lo  war  and  insurrection, 
could  not  restrain  their  rapacity  ;  and  fanaticism  concurring 
witb  avarice,  an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the  papal 
authority  in  that  country.  The  Pratestant  nobility  and  gentry, 
united  by  the  consciousness  of  such  unpardonable  guilt,  alarmed 
for  their  new  possessions,  welt  acquainted  with  the  imperious 
character  of  the  house  of  Guise,  sawao  safety  for  themselves 
but  in  the  protection  of  England  ;  and  they  deapfitched  Mor- 
ton, Glencarne,  and  Lidington,  to  express  their  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  queen  for  her  past  favors,  and  represent  to  her  the 
"ecessity  of  continuing  them. 

Ehzabelh,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reason  to  maintain  a  union 
with  the  Scottish  Protestants  ;  and  soon  found  that  the  ho'_.>e 
of  Guise,  notwithstanding  tlieir  former  disappointments,  had 
not  laid  aside  the  design  of  contesting  her  title,  and  subverting 
her  authority.  Francis  and  Mary,  whose  counsels  were  wholly 
directed  by  them,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  give  her  any  satisfaction  for  that 
mortal  affront  which  they  had  put  upon  her,  bj  then  openly 
assuming  the  title  and  arms  of  England  Shtf  « as  sensible 
of  the  danger  attending  such  pretensions ,  and  it  was  with 
nleasure  she  heard  of  the  violent  factions  which  prevailed  in 
the  Fiencb  government,  and  of  the  opposition  which  had 
arisen  againat  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Gmst  That 
ambitious  prince,  supported  by  his  four  brothers,  the  cardinal 
cf  Lorraine,  the  duke  r'"  '-umile,  the  maiquis  of  Elbeiif,  and 
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tile  giand  prior,  niPii  no  less  ainbitious  than  himself,  had 
engiosspl  all  the  authority  of  the  Mown ;  and  as  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality  which  could  command  the  esteem  or 
seduce  the  affpctions  of  men,  theie  appeared  no  end  of  hia 
acquisitions  and  pittensions  The  constable,  Montmorency, 
who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  deprived  of  all  power  ; 
the  pruicea-of  the  blood,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother, 
(he  piincp  of  Conde,  ■weie  entirely  excluded  from  offices  and 
fa\or  the  queen  mothei  her'iolf,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  found 
her  influence  every  day  declming  ,  and  as  Francis,  a  young 
piince,  mfirm  both  in  mmd  and  body,  was  wholly  governed 
fay  his  consort,  who  knew  no  law  but  the  pleasure  of  her 
uncles,  men  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  freedom  from  the 
dominion  ot  that  aapiimg  famdy  It  was  the  contests  of 
leligion  which  first  inspired  the  Fiench  with  courage  openly 
to  oppose  their  unlimited  authority 

The  theological  disputes,  first  started  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time  wholly  illit- 
erate, had  long  ago  penetrated  into  France  ;  and  as  they  were 
assisted  by  the  general  discontent  against  the  court  and  church 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  age,  the  proselytes 
to  the  new  religion  were  secretly  increasing  in  every  province, 
Henry  TI.,  in  imitation  of  hb  father,  Francis,  had  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  reformers ;  and  though  a  prince  addicted  to 
pleasure  and  pociiTiy,  he  was  transported  by  a  vehemence,  as 
well  as  lji^!j',i-\ ,  which  had  little  place  in  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor.  Rigorous  punishments  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  a  point  of  honor 
seemed  to  have  arisen,  whether  the  one  sect  could  exercise, 
or  the  other  suffer,  most  barbarity.  The  death  of  Henry  put 
some  stop  to  the  persecutions  ;  and  the  people,  who  had  ad- 
mired the  constancy  of  the  new  preachers,  now  heard  with 
favor  their  doctrmes  and  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  were  possessed  of  the  legal 
authority,  thought  it  their  interest  to  support  the  estaMished 
religion ;  and  when  they  revived  the  execution  of  the  penal 
statutes,  they  necessarily  drove  the  maleoontent  princes  and 
nobles  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  new  religion.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  but  of  a  weak 
character,  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  possessed  many  great 
qualities,  having  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Protes- 
lants,  that  sect  acquired  new  force  from  their  countenance  ;  and 
the  adrnJraJ,  Coligny,  with   his  brother  Andelot,  no  longer 
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scrupled  to  make  open  profession  of  their  communioti.  TiiO 
integrity  of  tlie  admiral,  wiio  was  believed  sincere  in  liia 
atlactimont  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  his  great  reputation  both 
for  valov  and  conduct,  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war, 
brought  credit  to  the  reformers ;  and  after  a  frustrated  attempt 
of  the  raajecontents  to  seize  the  king's  person  at  Arhboise  of 
which  Elizabetb  had  probably  some  intelligence,*  every  place 
was  full  of  distraction,  and  matters  hastened  to  an  open  rupture 
between  the  parties.  But  the  house  of  Guise,  though  tliese 
factions  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their  efforts  in  Scotland, 
and  had  been  one  chief  cause  of  Elizabeth's  success,  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  their  authority  in  France,  or  yield 
to  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  They  found  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  the  king  of  Navarre  and  tlie  prince  of  Conde ; 
they  threw  the  former  into  prison ;  they  obtaioed  a  sentence  of 
death  against  the  latter ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  put  the 
sentence  in  execution,  when  the  king's  sudden  death  saved  the 
noble  prisoner,  and  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.  The  queen  mother  was  appointed  regent  to  her  son 
Cliarlcs  IX.,  now  in  his  minority :  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  :  the  sentence  against 
Conde  was  annulled :  the  constable  was  recalled  to  court ;  and 
the  family  of  Guise,  though  they  still  enjoyed  great  offices  and 
great  power,  found  a  counterpoise  lo  their  authority. 

[1561.]     Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of 

these  events  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  still  regarded 

as  a  dangerous  rival.     She  saw  herself  freed  from  the  perils 

union  of  Scotiaud  with  France,  and  from  the  pre- 

o  powerful  a  prince  as  Francis ;  but  she  considered, 

time,  that  the  English  Catholics,  vi'ho  were  numer- 

d       o  were  generally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  IVtary's 

d  now  adhere  to  that  princes  with  more  zealous 

ta  vhen  they  saw  that  her  succession  no  longer  en- 

d  d         liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  rather  attended 

w       h      d  antage  of  effecting  an  entire  union  with  Scotland. 

Sh    g  ders,  therefore,  to  her  ambassador,  Throgmorton, 

g  d  able  minister,  to  renew  his  applications  to  the 

q  S     ts,  and  to  require  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 

E  g        But  though  Mary  had  desisted,  after  her  hus- 

b    d     d        ,  from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  Eng- 

F  ol.  i.  p.  2li.    Throgmorton,  about  this  time,  unwiUing 

ru  letters  the  great  aaorots  committed  to  him,  ohtained 

ea  B,         ar   oma  pretext,  to  oomo  over  to  London. 
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and,  she  still  declined  gratifying  Elizabeth  in  tliis  momentous 
article  ;  and  being  swayed  by  the  ambitious  suggestions  of  her 
uncles,  she  refused  to  make  any  formal  renunciation  of  her 
pretensions. 

Meanwhile  the  queen  mother  of  France,  who  imputed  to 
Maiy  all  the  mortifications  which  she  had  met  with  during 
Francis's  lifetime,  took  care  to  retaliate  on  her  by  liko  injuries; 
and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  her  abode  in  France  disagree- 
able, began  to  think  of  returning  to  her  native  country.  Lord 
James,  who  had  been  sent  in  deputation  from  the  states  to  in- 
vite her  over,  seconded  these  intentions;  and  she  applied  to 
Elizabeth,  by  D'Oisel,  for  a  safe-conduct,  in  case  she  should 
be  obliged  to  pass  through  England :  *  but  she  received  for 
answer,  that,  till  she  had  given  satisfaction,  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  she  could  expect  no  favor  from  a  person 
whom  she  had  so  much  injured.  This  denial  escited  her  in- 
dignation ;  and  she  made  no  scruple  of  expressuig  her  senti- 
ments to  Throgmorton,  when  he  reiterated  his  applications  to 
gratify  hia  mistress  in  a  demand  which  he  represented  as  so 
reasonable.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  her  attendants, 
she  said  to  him,  "  How  weak  1  may  provej  or  how  far  a  (ftj- 
man's  frailly  may  transport  me,  I  cannot  teil :  however,  I  am 
resolved  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses  of  tny  infirmity  as 
your  mistress  had  at  her  audience  of  my  ambassador  D'Oisel. 
There  is  nothing  disturbs  me  so  much,  as  the  having  asked, 
with  so  much  impunity,  a  favor  which  it  was  of  no  consequence 
for  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with  God's  leave,  return  to  m^  own 
country  without  her  leave ;  as  I  came  to  France,  in  spite  of 
ali  the  opposition  of  her  brother,  King  Edward  :  neither  do  I 
want  friends  both  able  and,  willing  to  conduct  me  home,  as  they 
have  brought  me  hither;  though  I  was  desirous  rather  to  make 
an  experiment  of  your  mistress's  friendship,  than  of  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  person.  1  have  often  heard  you  say,  that  a 
good  correspondence  between  her  and  myself  would  conduce 
much  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both  our  kingdoms : 
were  s!ie  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  she  would  hardly  have 
denied  me  so  small  a  request.  But  perhaps  she  bears  a  better 
inclination  to  my  rebellious  subjects  than  to  me,  their  sovereign, 
her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her  near  relation,  and  the  undoubted 
heir  of  her  kingdoms.  Besides  her  friendship,  I  ask  nothing 
at  her  hands  ;  1  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myself  in  the 

•  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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affairs  of  her  stale  :  not  that  1  am  ignorant,  (hat  there  are  now 
in  England  a  great  many  malecontents,  who  are  no  friends  to 
the  present  establishmenf.  She  is  pleased  to  upbraid  me  as  a 
persoa  little  experienced  in  the  world :  I  freely  own  it ;  but 
age  will  cure  that  defect.  However,  I  am  already  old  enough 
to  acquit  myself  honestly  and  courteously  to  my  friends  and 
relations,  and  to  encourage  no  reports  of  your  mistress  which 
would  misbecome  a  queen  and  her  kinswoman.  1  would  also 
say,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well  as  she,  and  not 
altogether  friendless  :  and,  perhaps,  I  have  as  great  a  soul  too ; 
so  Uiat  melhinka  we  should  be  upon  a  level  in  our  treatment 
of  each  other.  As  soon  as  I  have  consulted  the  states  of  my 
kingdom,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  her  a  seasonable  answer  ; 
and  I  am  the  more  intent  on  my  journey,  in  order  to  make 
the  quicker  despatch  iu  this  affair.  But  she,  it  seems,  intends 
to  stop  my  journey  ;  so  that  either  she  will  not  let  me  givo'her 
satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied  ;  perhaps  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  up  the  disagreement  between  us.  She  has  often 
reproached  me  with  my  being  young;  and  I  must  be  very 
young  indeed,  and  as  ill  advised,  to  treat  of  matters  of  such 
great  concern  and  importance  without  the  advice  of  my  parlia- 
ment. I  have  not  been  wanting  in  all  friendly  offices  to  her ; 
but  she  disbelieves  or  overlooks  them.  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  I  were  as  nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood  ;  for 
that  indeed  would  be  a  most  valuable  alliance."* 

Such  a  spirited  reply,  notwithstanding  the  obliging  terms 
interspersed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  conciliate  friendship 
between  these  rival  princesses,  or  cure  those  mutual  jealousies 
which  had  already  taken  place.  EUzabeth  equipped  a  fleet 
on  pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  but  probably  with  an  intention 
of  intercepting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  return  homewards. 
Mary  embarked  at  Calais ;  and  passing  the  Engli  1  fl  t  '  a 
fog,  arrived  safely  at  Leith,  attended  by  her  three  I  h 
duke  of  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marquis  f  Elb  f 
together  with  ihe  marquis  of  Damville  and  other  F  1 
tiere.  This  change  of  abode  and  situation  was  y  I  1 
agreeable  to  that  princess.     Besides  her  natural  prep  a 

in  favor  of  a  country  in  which  she  had  been  edu       d   f 
her  earliest  infancy,  and  where  she  had  borne  so  h  gh  a  -a  k 
she  could  not  forbear  both  regretting  the  society  of  h     ;     pi 
BO  celebrated  for  their  humane  disposition  and  thei        p         I 

•  Caballa,  p.  374.     Spotswood,  p.  177. 
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attacbment  to  their  sovereign,  and  reflecting  on  Qie  disparity 
of  the  aceno  which  lay  before  her.  It  is  said,  that  after  she 
was  embarked  at  Calais,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast 
of  France,  and  jsever  turned  them  from  that  beloved  object  till 
darlcneas  fell,  and  intercepted  it  from  her  view.  She  then 
ordered  a  couch  to  be  spread  for  her  in  the  open  air ;  and 
charged  the  pilot,  that,  if  in  the  morning  the  land  were  still  in 
sight,  ho  should  awake  her,  and  atford  her  one  parting  view 
of  that  country  in  which  all  her  affections  were  centred.  The 
weather  proved  calm,  so  that  the  ship  made  little  way  in  the 
night-time  ;  and  Mary  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  French  coast.  She  sat  up  on  her  couch,  and  still  looking 
towards  the  land,  often  repeated  these  words :  "  Farewell, 
France,  farewell ;  I  shall  never  see  thee  more."*  Tho  firet 
aspect,  however,  of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favorable,  if 
not  to  her  pleasure  and  happiness,  at  least  to  her  repose  and 
security,  than  she  had  reason  to  apprehend.  No  sooner  did 
the  French  galleys  appear  off  Leith,  than  people  of  all  ranks, 
who  had  long  expected  their  ari'iva],  flocked  towards  the  shore 
with  an  earnest  impatience  to  behold  and  receive  their  young 
sovereign.  Some  were  led  by  duty,  some  by  interest,  some 
by  curiosify;  and  all  combined  to  express  their  attachment  to 
her,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  into  her  confidence  on  the 
commencement  of  her  administration.  She  had  now  reached 
her  nineteenth  year ;  and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable 
beauty  of  her  person  were  further  recommended  by  the  dfla- 
bility  of  her  address,  the  politeness  of  her  manners,  and  the 
elegance  of  her  genius.  Well  accomplished  in  all  the  super- 
ficial but  engaging  graces  of  a  court,  she  afforded,  when  bet- 
ter known,  still  more  promising  indications  of  her  character ; 
and  men  prognosticated  both  humanity  from  her  soft  and 
obliging  deportment,  and  penetration  from  her  taste  in  all  the 
refined  arts  of  music,  eloquence,  and  poetry.t  And  as  the 
Scots  had  long  been  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sover- 
eign, whom  they  once  despiured  ever  more  to  behold  among 
them,  her  arrival  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  and 
nothing  appeared  about  the  court  hut  symptoms  of  affection, 
joy,  and  festivity. 

The  first  measures  which  Mary  embraced  confirmed  all  the 

•  Keith,  p.  179.    Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

t  Buehan.  Ub.  xvii.  c.  9,     Spolawood,  p.  i78,  179.    Keifli,  p.  ISO. 
ITiunn.  lib,  Kxix.  e.  2. 
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prepossessions  entertained  in  her  favor.  She  followed  the 
advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oisel  and  the  bishop  of 
Amiens,  as  well  as  her  uncles  ;  and  she  bestowed  her  confi- 
dence entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  party,  who  had 
greatest  influence  over  the  people,  and  who,  she  found,  were 
ftlone  able  to  support  her  government  Her  brother,  Lord 
James,  whom  she  soon  after  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained 
the  chief  authority ;  and  after  him  LidiDgton,  secretary  of  slate, 
a  man  of  great  sagacity,  had  a  principal  share  in  her  confi- 
dence. By  the  vigor  of  these  men's  measures,  she  endeavored 
to  establish  order  and  justice  in  a  country  divided  by  public 
factions  and  private  feuda ;  and  that  fierce,  intractable  people, 
unacquainted  with  laws  and  obedience,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
submit  peaceably  to  her  gentle  and  prudent  administration. 

But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  blasted  all  these 
promising  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that  general 
favor  which  her  agreeable  manners  and  Judicious  deportment 
^gave  her  just  reason  to  expect.  She  was  still  a  Papist,  and 
though  she  published,  soon  after  her  arrival,  a  proclamation, 
enjoining  every  one  to  submit  to  the  established  religion,  the 
preachers  and  their  adherents  could  neither  be  reconciled  to  a 
person  polluted  with  so  great  an  abomination,  nor  lay  aside 
their  jealousies  of  her  future  conduct.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty she  couid  obtain  permission  for  saying  mass  in  her  own 
chapel ;  and  had  not  the  people  apprehended,  that  if  she  had 
heM.met  with  a  refusal,  she  would  instantly  have  returned  to 
FrBEce,  the  zealots  never  would  have  granted  her  even  that 
smail  indulgence.  The  cry  was,  "Shall  we  suffer  that  idol 
tt(  !be  again  erected  within  the  realm  ?"  It  was  asserted  in 
the  p.ulpit,  that  one  mass  was  more  terrible  than  ten  thousajid 
arm&d  men  landed  to  invade  the  kingdom  :  *  Lord  Lindesey 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  exclaimed,  "that  the  idolater 
should  die  the  death  ;"  such  was  their  expression.  One  thai 
carried  tapers  for  the  ceremony  of  that  worship  was  attacked 
and  insulted  in  the  courl  of  the  palace.  And  if  Lord  James 
and  some  popular  leaders  had  not  interposed,  the  most  danger- 
ous uproar  was  justly  apprehended  from  the  ungovorned  fury 
of  the  multitude.t  The  usual  prayers  in  the  churches  were 
to  this  purpose  :  that  God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart,  which 
was  obstinate  against  him  and  his  truth ;  or  if  his  holy  will  bo 
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),  that  he  would  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
the  elect,  stoutly  to  oppose  the  rage  of  all  tyrants.*  Nay,  it 
was  openly  called  in  question,  whether  that  princess,  being  an 
idolatress,  was  entitlea  to  any  authority,  even  in  civil  matters.t 

The  helpless  queen  was  every  moment  exposed  to,  con- 
tumely, which  she  bore  with  benignity  and  patience.  Soon 
B'lier  her  arrival,  she  dined  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  it 
was  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  should  be  let 
lown  from  the  roof,  and  should  present  her  with  a  Bible,  a 
Psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Lest  she  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  this  insult  on  her  as  a  Papist,  all  the  decora- 
tions expressed  the  burning  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  other  punishments  inflicted  by  God  upon  idolatry,  |  The 
town  council  of  Edinburgh  had  the  assurance,  from  their  own 
authority,  to  issue  a  proclamation  banishing  from  their  district 
■'  all  the  wicked  rabble  of  Antichrist  the  pope,  such  as  priests, 
monks,  friars,  together  with  adulterers  and  fornicators,"'^ 
And  because  the  privy  council  suspended  the  magistrates  fi. 
their  insolence,  the  passionate  historians  ||  of  that  age  ha 
inferred  that  the  queon  was  engaged,  by  a  sympathy  of  mar 
ners,  to  lake  adulterers  and  fornicators  under  her  protection 
[t  appears  probable,  that  the  magistrates  were  afterwards 
reinstated  in  their  oiHce,  and  that  their  proclamation  was  eon 
(irmed.fl 

But  all  the  insolence  of  the  people  was  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  of  that  wHiich  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  and 
(he  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to  her  face, 
phis  amiable  princess.  The  assembly  of  the  church  framed 
an  address,  in  which,  after  telling  her  that  her  mass  was  a 
bastard  service  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  impiety,  and  the 
source  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in  the  realm,  they 
expressed  tbeir  hopes,  that  she  would  ere  this  time  have  pre- 
ferred truth  to  her  own  preconceived  opinion,  and  have  re- 
nounced her  religion,  which,  they  assured  her,  was  nothing 
but  abomination  and  vanity.  Tiiey  said,  that  the  present 
abuses  of  government  were  so  enormous,  that  if  a  speedy 
remedy  were  not  provided,  God  would  not  fail  in  his  anger  to 
strike  the  heai  and  the  tail,  the  disobedient  prince  and  sinful 
people.     They  required,  that  severe  punishment  should  {w 

•  Keith,  p.  179,  t  Keith,  p.  202.  t  Krath,  p.  139, 
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inflicted  on  ad\iltereTs  and  fornicators.     And  thej     on  1  d  d 
with  demanding  for  themselves  some  addition  both    f  p 
and  property,* 

The  ringleader  in  all  these  insults  on  majesty  »  J  h 
Knox;  who  possessed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  th  h  1 
and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  wh  n  ph  d 

m  the  contumelious  usage  of  his  sovereign.     His         1    pp 
lation  for  the  queen  was  Jezebel ;  and  though  she      d  d 

by  the  most  gracious  condescension  to  win  his  fa^or,  all  her 
insinuations  could  gain  nothing  on  his  obdurate  heart.  She 
promised  him  access  lo  her  whenever  he  demanded  it ;  and 
she  even  desired  him,  if  he  found  her  blamable  in  any  thing, 
to  reprehend  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in  the 
pulpit  before  the  whole  people:  but  he  plmnly  told  her,  that 
he  had  a  public  ministry  intrusted  to  him ;  that  if  she  would 
come  to  church,  she  should  there  hear  the  gospel  of  truth ; 
and  that  it  was  not  his  busmess  to  apply  to  every  individual, 
nor  had  he  leisure  for  that  occupation.f  .  The  political  princi- 
ples of  the  man,  which  ho  communicated  to  his  brethren,  were 
as  full  of  sedition,  as  his  theological  were  of  rage  and  bigotry. 
Though  he  once  condescended  so  far  as  to  tell  the  queen  that 
he  would  submit  to  her,  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  did  to 
Nero,J  he  remained  not  long  in  this  dutiful  strain.  He  said 
to  her,  that  "  Samuel  feared  not  to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and 
delicate  king  of  Amalck,  whom  King  Sgpl  had  saved  ;  neither 
spared  Elias  Jezebel's  false  prophets,  and  Baal's  priests,  though 
King  Ahah  was  present.  Phineas,"  added  he,  "was  no 
magistrate ;  yet  feared  he  not  to  strike  Cosbi  and  Zimri  in  the 
very  act  of  filthy  fornication.  And  so,  madam-,  your  grace 
may  see  that  others  thau  chief  magistrates  may  lawfully  inflict 
punishment  on  such  crimes  as  are  condemned  by  the  law  of 
God."'5  Knox  had  formerly,  during  the  reiga  of  Mary  of 
England,  written  a  book  against  female  succe^ion  to  the 
crown :  the  title  of  it  is,  "  The  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  against 
the  monstroua  regimen  of  women."  He  was  loo  proud  either 
to  recant  the  tenets  of  this  hook,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them ; 
and  his  conduct  showed  that  he  thought  no  more  civility  than 
loyalty  due  to  any  of  the  female  sex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demeanor  of  these 
men,  filled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow.     This  rustic-  apostle 

•  Knoi,  p.  sn,  313.  t  Knos,  p.  310. 
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scruples  not,  in  his  history,  to  inform  us,  that  he  once  treated 
her  with  such  severity,  that  she  lost  all  command  of  temper, 
and  dissolved  in  tears  before  him  :  yet  so  fer  from  being  moved 
with  youth,  and  beauty,  aad  royal  dignity  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition, he  persevered  in  his  insolent  reproofs ;  and  when  he 
relates  this  incident,  he  discovers  a  visible  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  his  own  conduct.*  The  pulpits  had  become  mere 
scenes  of  railing  against  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which 
were  always  noted  as  the  principal,  feasting,  finery,  dancing, 
balls,  and  whoredom,  thoir  necessary  attendant.t  Some 
ornaments,  which  the  ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon  their  petti- 
Coats,  excited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the  preachers  ;  and 
they  affirmed,  that  such  vanity  would  provoke  God's  vengeance 
not  only  against  these  foolish  women,  but  against  the  whole 
realm  4 

Mary,  whose  age,  condition,  and  education,  invited  her  to 
liberty  and  cheerfulness,  was  curbed  in  aO  amusements  by  the 
absurd  severity  of  these  reformer ;  and  she  found  every 
moment  reason  to  regret  her  leaving  that  country,  from  whose 
manners  she  had  in  her  early  youth  received  the  first  impres- 
sions.§  Her  two  uncles,  the  duke  of  Aumale  and  the  grand 
prior,  with  the  other  French  nobility,  soon  took  leave  of  her : 
the  marquis  of  Elbeuf  remained  some  time  longer ;  but  after 
his  departure,  she  was  left  to  the  society  of  her  own  subjects  , 
men  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  ignorant 
of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond  their  usual  rusticity, 
by  a  dismal  fanaticism,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  all 
humanity  or  improvement.  Though  Mary  had  made  no 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  religion,  hei  Popery  was  a  suffi- 
cient cnme  though  her  behavior  was  h  therto  ureproachable, 
and  her  m'lnneis  sweet  and  engaging,  her  gayety  and  ease 
were  interpreted  as  signs  of  dissolute  vanity  And  to  the 
liarsh  and  preposterous  usage  which  this  princess  met  with, 
may  in  part,  be  ascribed  tho-ie  eriors  of  her  subsequent  con- 
d  ict  which  seemed  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the  general  tenor 
of  her  character 

There  happened  to  the  marqjis  of  Elbeuf,  before  bis 
departme,  an  adventure  whioh,  thoigh  fmolous  mi!;ht  enable 
him  togne  Marj's  fr.ends  m  France  a  melancbolj  idea  of 
Tliis  nobleman,  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and 
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some  other  young  courtiers,  had  been  engaged,  after  a  debauch, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  woman  called  Alison  Craig,  who  was  known 
to  be  liberal  of  her  favors ;  and  because  they  were  denied 
admittance,  they  broke^tbe  windows,  thrust  open  the  door, 
and  committed  some  disorders  in  searching  for  the  damsel. 
It  happened  Ihat  the  assembly  of  the  church,  was  sitting  at 
that  I  m     ad  they  immediately  took  the  matter  under  their 

g    z  n  e      In  conjunction  with  several  of  the  nobility,  they 

p         t  d  ddress  to  the  queen,  which  was  introduced  witn 

1        wf  1  p    lude  :     "  To  the  queen's  majesty,  and  to  her 

t       d  g    at  council,  her  grace's  faithful  and  obedien' 

bj  h     professors  of  Christ  Jesus's  holy  evangil,  wish. 

1  p  f  ghteous  judgment."  The  tenor  of  the  petition 
was  that  the  fear  of  God,  the  duty  which  they  owed  her 
grace,  and  the  terrible  threateniugs  denounced  by  God  against 
every  city  or  country  where  horrible  crimes  were  openly 
committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the  severe  punishment 
of  such  as  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  kindle  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  whole  realm ;  that  the  iniquity  of  which 
they  complained  was  so  heinous  and  so  horrible  that  they 
should  esteem  themselves  accomplices  in  it,  if  they  had  been 
engaged  by  worldly  fear,  or  servile  complaisance,  fo  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  or  bury  it  in  oblivion :  that  as  they  owed  her 
grace  obedience,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  so  wore  they 
entitled  to  require  of  her,  in  return,  the  sharp  and  condign 
punishment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated  it,  might 
draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom  :  and 
that  they  raaintaiced  il  lo  be  her  duty  to  lay  aside  all  private 
affections  towards  the  actors  in  so  heinous  a  crime,  and  so 
enormous  a  villany,  and  without  delay  bring  them  to  a  trial, 
and  inflict  the  severest  penalties  upon  them.  The  queen  gave  a 
gracious  reception  to  this  peremptory  address ;  but  because  she 
probably  thought  that  breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited 
not  such  severe  reprehension,  she  only  replied,  that  her  uncle 
was  a  stranger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  com- 
pany ;  but  she  would  put  such  order  to  him  and  to  all  others, 
lhat  her  subjects  should  henceforth  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Her  passing  over  this  incident  so  slightly  was  the  source  of 
great  discontent,  and  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  most 
profligate  manners.*  It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  Alison  Craig, 
the  cause  of  all  the  uproar,  was  known  to  entertain  a  com- 

'  Knox,  p.  302,  303,  301,    Keith,  p.  609. 
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merce  with  Ihe  earl  of  Arn.     wh  ha 

zeal  foT  the  reformation,  i  p  d    g  d  in 

that  enormity.* 

Some  of  the  populace  of  E      h      h  h  n  3 

chRpel   during  her  absenc  d  d  ^ 

wliich  two  of  thorn  were  in        d       d        as  d  b 

them  to  a  trial.     Knos  wro  rs        h    m 

siderable  zealots  of  the  party       d  g  d    h  m        p  n 

town  and  pyotect  their  bre  hre         Th    h   y  n  h 

there  said,  are  abused  by  profane  Papists  ;  the  mass  has  been 
said;  and  in  worshipping  that  idol,  the  priests  have  omitted 
no  ceremony,  not  even  the  conjuring  of  their  accursed  water, 
that  had  ever  been  practised  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  blind- 
ness. These  violent  measures  for  opposing  justice  were  little 
short  of  rebellion  ;  and  Kdox  was  summoned  before  the  council 
to  answer  for  his  offence.  The  courage  of  the  man  was  eqnal 
to  his  insolence.  He  scrupled  not  to  tell  the  queen  that  the 
pestilent  Papists  who  had  inflamed  her  against  these  holy  men, 
were  the  sons  of  the  devil ;  and  must  therefore  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manslayer 
from  the  beginning.  The  matter  ended  with  the  full  acquittal 
of  Knos.t  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland, 
had  reason  to  write  to  Cecil,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
"  I  think  marvellously  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  gave  this 
unruly,  inconstant,  and  cumbersome  people  no  more  power  nor 
substance  ;  for  they  would  otherwise  run  wild."f 

We  have  related  these  incidents  at  greater  length  than  tha 
necessity  of  our  subject  may  seem  to  require ;  but  even  trivial 
circumstances,  which  show  the  manners  of  the  age,  are  often 
more  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  than  the  great  trans- 
actions of  wars  and  negotiations,  which  are  nearly  similar  in 
all  periods  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world.    ■ 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had  at  that  time  a  very 
natural  reason  for  their  ill  humor ;  namely,  the  yioverty,  or* 
rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  nobility 
and  gentry  had  at  first  laid  their  hands  on  all  the  property  of 
the  regular  clergy,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  friars 
and  nuns,  whom  they  turned  out  of  their  possessions.  The 
secular  clergy  of  the  Catliolic  communion,  though  they  lost 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  still  held  some  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  their  benefices;  and  either  became  laymen  themselves, 

•  Kaos.  t  Knos,  p.  336,  312.  t  Koitli,  p.  202. 
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Bad  converted  them  into  privale  property,  or  made  convey 
Biice  of  them  at  low  prices  lo  the  nobility,  who  thus  eoriched 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  church.  The  new  teachers 
had  hitherto  subsisted  chiefly  hy  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
faithful ;  and  in  a  poor  country,  divided  in  reugious  senti- 
ments, this  establishment,  was  regarded  as  very  scanty  and 
very  precarious.  'Kepeated  applications  were  made  for  s 
legal  settlement  to  the  preachers  ;  and  though  almost  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  request  was  at  last  complied 
with.  The  fanatical  spirit  which  they  indulged,  and  their 
industry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Ro- 
mish communion,  which  placed  such  merit  in  enriching  the 
clergy,  proved  now  ■»  very  sensible  obstacle  to  their  acquisi- 
tions. The  convention,  however,  passed  a  vole,*  by  which 
they  divided  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  into  twenty-one 
shares :  they  assigned  fourteen  to  the  ancient  possessors : 
of  the  remaining  seven  they  granted  three  to  the  crown  ;  and 
if  that  were  found  to  answer  the  public  expenses,  they  bestowed 
the  oveiplus  on  the  reformed  ministers.  The  queen  was 
empowered  to  levy  all  the  seven ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  she 
should  afterwards  pay  to  the  clergy  what  should  be  judged  to 
suffice  for  their  maintenance.  The  necessities  of  the  crown, 
tlie  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  small  affection  which 
Mary  bore  to  the  Protestant  ecclesiastics,  rendered  their  reve- 
nues contemptible  as  well  as  uncertain  ;  and  the  preachens, 
finding  that  they  could  not  rival  the  gentry,  or,  even  the  mid- 
dling rank  of  men,  in  opulence  and  plenty,  were  necessitated 
to  betake  themselves  to  other  expedients  for  supporting  their 
authoriij'.  They  affected  a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  morose 
manners,  a  vulgar  and  familiar,  yet  mysterious  canl ;  and 
though  the  liberality  of  subsequent  princes  put  them  afterwards 
on  a  better  footing  with  regard  to  revenue,  and  thereby  cor- 
rected in  some  degree  those  bad  habits,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  while  many  other  advantages  attend  Presbyterian  gov- 
ernment, these  inconveniences  are  not  easily  separated  from 
Ihe  genius  of  that  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  destitute  of  all  force,  possessing  a 
narrow  revenue,  surrounded  with  a  factious,  turbulent  nobility, 
a  bigoted  people,  and  insolent  ecclesiastics,  soon  found  that 
her  only  expedient  for  maJntainJng  tranquillity  was  to  preserve 

•  Knox,  p,  296.    Keith,  p.  210. 
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e  with  Elizabeth,*  who,  by  former  con- 
nections and  services,  had  acquired  such  authority  over  all 
these  ranlts  of  men.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland, 
Secretary  Lidington  was  sent  to  London,  in  order  to  pay  her 
compliments  to  the  queen,  and  express  her  desire  of  friend- 
ship and  a  good  correspondence  ;  and  he  received  a  commis- 
sion from  her,  as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to 
demand,  as  a  means  of  cementing  ihis  friendship,  that  Mary 
should,  hy  act  of  parliament  or  by  proclamation,  (for  the 
difference  between  these  s        " '     w  h      d  1 

considerable,)  be  declared  h  N 

could  be  more  unreasons  d 

juncture.     The  queen  rep 
her  intention  not  fo  wait  f      n 
witlioul  ceremony  or  rese 
England,  and  had  pretend  d 
and  kingdom  ;  that  though  h  1 

husband,  the  French  king,  h  d 
renounced  that  clajm,  and  p    m 
an  indignity,  she  was  so  ii 
(hat  she  had  rejected  the  m 
as  some  endeavored   to       r^ 
danger  in  crossing  the  sea     ra  h 
treaty  :  that  her  partisans 
to  insist  on  her  title,  and  h  d  p 
birth  as  illegitimate :  iliat  a 

while  a  claim  thus  openly  m  d 
renounced,  waa  only  susp        d 
(unity  ;  it  would  in  her  be 
fortify  the  hands  of  a  ^ret     d 
the  successor  r  lliat  no  exp 
cementing  friendship  than       h     d 
often  found  to  bear  no  g  od 
though  their  own  children    m    h 
was  less  intimate,  and  when  such  c 
had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  v 
part  of  Mary :  that  ihougli  she  v 

which  she  bore  her  kinswoman,  to  ascribe  her  former  preten- 
sions 1o  the  advice  of  others,  by  whose  direction  she  was  then 
governed,  her  present  refusal  fo  relinquish  them  could  proceed 
only  from  her  own  prepossessions,  and  was  a  proof  that  she 

■■  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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le  of  diSj,uat  and  jealousy 
'as  still  continued,  on  the 
i  willing,  from  the  amity 
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11  !     b      d  d     geroue  designs  against  her  :  that  it  wa 

1  f    il  to  be  disgusted  with  the  present,  tti 

fl  ws  of  futurity,  to  think  their  services  ill 

d    \  p  better  recompense  from  the  successor  ; 

a  (3    h     1      Id    St    m  herself  scarcely  half  a  sovereign  over 

h    E     1   h    f  th  y     w  her  declare  her  heir,  and  arm  her 
1       h       h      y    g    est  her  own  repose  and  safety :  that 

h     k  1  t  natire  of  the  people;  she  was  ac- 

q  d  w  h    h    p       nt  div  sions  in  religion ;  she  was  not 

^  1        h     sa        pirty  which  expected  greater  favor 

d       gth  fMrydd  also  imagine  that  the  title  of 

1      p         8S  w         p     or  lo  !  er  own :  that  for  her  part,  what> 
1    n    w  d      ced,  she  was  determined  to  live  and 

d     q  f  E  gl     d     and  after  her  death  it  was  the  biisi- 

f    1    ra  e  who  had  the  best  pretensions,  either 

by  th    1  by     gl    of  blood,  lo  the  succession :  that  she 

hoped  the  claim  of  the  queea  of  Scots  would  then  be  found 
solid ;  and,  considering  the  injury  which  she  herself  had 
received,  if  was  suiBcient  indulgence  if  she  promised,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might  in  any  respect  weaken 
or  invalidate  it :  and  that  Mary,  if  her  title  were  really  prefer- 
able—  a  point  which,  for  her  own  part,  she  had  never  inquired 
into — possessed  all  advantages  above  her  rivals;  who,  destitute 
both  of  present  power  and  of  all  support  by  friends,  would 
only  expose  themselves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by  advanciag  any 
weak,  or  even  doubtful  pretensions.* 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  so  prudent  and  judicious, 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing  from  them : 
but  that  she  might  put  the  matter  lo  a  fuller  proof,  she  offered 
lo  explain  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  to  leave 
no  suspicion  of  theif  excluding  Mary's  right  of  succession  ;t 
and  in  this  form  she  again  requir  d  h  fy  that  treaty. 

Matters  at  last  came  to  this  iss  1  M  ry  greed  to  the 
proposal,  and  offered  to  renounce  II  j  n  p  tensions  to 
the  crown  of  England,  provided  El  b  h  w  Id  agree  to 
declare  her  the  successor.^     But       1  1     j    ious  charac- 

ter of  this  latter  princess,  that  sh     n  w     Id  consent  to 

strengthen  the  interest  and  author  3  f  _  1  m  nt  by  fixing 
the  succession  ;  much  less  would  she  make  this 


"  Buclianan,  lib.  xvii.  c.  14—17.      Camden,  p.   36 
p.  180,  181. 
t  Bpotsw.joa,  p.  181.  t  HayneB,  voL  i.  p.  377. 
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wl     p       ss  d  h  \\       bl     prolen- 

nd  wh       h       h  1          gl     verbally 

Id          I                  h  I    m         the  firal 


opportuti  tj       M  p    p    al    h 

appearan 


El  zab    1  sible  that 


iiild,  by  superficial  thinkers,  be  deemed  to  be  entirely 
on  that  side,  made  no  more  mention  of  the  matter ;  and  tboiigh 
further  concessions  were  never  made  by  either  princess,  they 
put  OQ  all  the  appearances  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and 
ftiendship  with  each  other. 

The  queen  observed  that,  even  without  her  interposition, 
Mary  was  sufficiently  depressed  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her 
own  subjects ;  and  instead  of  giving  Scotland  for  the  present 
any  inquietude  or  disturbance,  she  employed  herself,  more 
usefully  and  laudably,  in  regulating  the  affeirs  of  her  own 
kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  people.  She 
made  some  progress  in  paying  those  great  debts  which  lay 
upon  the  crown ;  she  regulated  the  coin,  which  had  been 
much  debased  by  her  predecessors ;  she  furnished  her  arsenals 
with  great  quantities  of  arms  from  Germany  and  other  places  ; 
engaged  her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  tiiis 
particular;  introduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of  making 
guopnwder  and  brass  cannon  ;  fortified  her  frontiers  on  the  side 
of  Scotland  ;  made  frequent  reviews  of  the  militia ;  encouraged 
agriculture,  by  allowing  a  free  exportation  of  corn  ;  promoted 
Wade  and  navigation ;  and  so  much  increased  the  shipping  of 
her  kingdom,  both  by  building  vessels  of  force  herself,  and 
suggesting  like  u  d    tak"  g   t    tl  h    t     th  t    1       as 

justly  styled  the  r  f  1    1    y  and    1     q      n    f  ! 

northern  seas.*     Th  1  f        1  ty    f  h         mp  f 

from   incapacitati  g   h       f       h         gr  p  ly 

enabled  her  to  exe  1    m        h  g  y      d  su 

cess ;  and  all  the  w    Id      w      1  d         1     h  ppy    ff 

of  a  vigorous  pe  -an  j  d  d       11  d 

projects. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  princess,  who  enjoyed 
such  singular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive  proposals  of 
marriage  from  every  one  that  had  any  likelihood  of  succeed- 
ing ;  and  though  she  had  made  some  public  declarations  in 
favor  of  a  single  life,  few  believed  that  she  would  persevere 
forever  In  that  resolution.     The  archduke  Charles,  second  son 

»  Camden,  p.  3SS.     Strype,  vol.i.  p.  230,  3S6,  337. 
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of  the  emperor,*  as  well  as  Casiniir,  son  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine, made  applications  to  her ;  and  as  this  latter  prince 
professed  the  reformed  religion,  he  thought  himself,  on  that 
account,  better  entitled  to  succeed  in  bis  addresses,  Eric 
king  of  Sweden,  nnd  Adolph,  duke  of  Holstein,  were  en- 
couraged by  the  same  views  to  become  suitors ;  and  the  ear. 
of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the  states 
of  that  kingdom,  recommended  to  her  as  a  suitable  marriage. 
Even  some  of  her  own  subjects,  though  they  did  not  openly 
declare  their  pretensions,  entertained  hopes  of  success.  The 
earl  of  Aruadel,  a  persoa  declining  in  years,  but  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  as  well  as  possessed  of 

treat  riches,  flattered  himself  with  this  prospect;  as  did  aiso 
ir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much  esteemed  for  his  personal 
merit.  But  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
who,  by  means  of  his  exterior  qualities,  joined  to  address  and 
flattery,  had  become  in  a  manner  her  declared  favorite,  and 
had  great  influence  in  all  her  counsels.  The  less  worthy  he 
appeared  of  this  distinction,  the  more  was  his  great  favor 
ascribed  to  some  Violent  affection,  which  coilld  thus  seduce  the 
judgment  of  this  penetrating  princess;  and  men  long  expected 
that  he  would  obtain  the  preference  above  so  many  princes 
and  monarchs.  But  the  queen  gave  all  these  suitors  a  gentle 
refusal,  which  still  encouraged  their  pursuit ;  and  thought  that 
she  should  the  better  attach  them  to  her  interest,  if  they  were 
Still  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  preten- 
sions. It  is  also  probable  that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free 
from  a  mi-xtttre  of  female  coquetry  ;  and  that,  though  she  was 
determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  share  her  power  with 
any  man,  she  was  not  displeased  with  the  courtship,  solicita- 
tion, and  professions  of  love,  which  the  desire  of  acquiring  so 
valuable  a  prize  procured  her  from  all  quarters. 

What  is  most  singular  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Eliz- 
abeth is,  that  though  she  determined  nevertohaveanyheirof 
herownbody,  she  was  cot  only  very  averse  to  fix  any  succes- 
sor to  the  crown,  but  seems,  also,  to  have  resolved,  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one  who  had  pretensions  to  the  suc- 
cession should  ever  have  any  heirs  or  successors.  If  the 
exclusion  given  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  posterity  of 
Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  allowed  to  be  valid,  tha 

*  Haynes,  vol.  L  p.  233. 
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right  to  tlie  crown  Qevolved  on  the  house  of  Suffolk  ;  and  the 
iad/  Catharine  Gray,  younger  sister  to  the  lady  Jane,  waa 
now  the  heir  of  tnat  family.  This  lady  had  been  married  to 
Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  having  been 
liivorced  from  that  nobleman,  she  had  made  a  private  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  protector  ;  aud  het 
husband,  sooQ  after  consummation,  travelled  into  France,  In 
a  little  time  she  appeared  to  be  pregnant,  which  so  enrageii 
Elizabeth,  that  she  threw  her  into  the  Tower,  and  summoned 
Hertford  to  appear,  in  order  to  answer  for  his  misdemeanor. 
de  made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging  the  marriage,  which, 
.hough  concluded  without  the  queen's  consent,  was  entirely 
suitable  to  both  parties  ;  and  for  this  offence  he  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth's  severity  stopped  not  here  : 
?he  issued  a  commission  to  inquiie  into  the  matter ;  and  as 
Hertford  could  not,  within  the  time  limited,  prove  the  nuptialii 
oy  witnesses,  the  commerce  between  him  and  his  consort  was 
declared  unlawful,  and  their  posterity  illegitimate.  They  were 
still  detained  in  custody,  but  by  bribing  their  keepers,  they 
jund  means  to  have  further  intercourse  ;  and  another  child 
ippeared  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  commerce.  This  was  a  fresh 
lource  of  vexation  to  the  queen ;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen 
housand  pounds  he  set  on  Hertford  by  the  star  charab«"j  and 
ordered  his  confinement  to  bo  thenceforth  more  rigid  and 
*ivere.  Ho  lay  in  this  condition  for  nine  years,  till  the  death 
•f  his  wife,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from  all  fears,  procured  him 
lis  liberty."  This  extreme  severity  must  be  accounted  for, 
iither  by  the  unrelenting  jealousy  of  the  qiieeu,  who  waa 
ifraid  lest  a  pretender  to  the  succession  should  acquire  credit 
)y  having  issue ;  or  by  her  malignity,  which,  with  all  her  great 
qualities,  made  one  ingredient  in  her  character,  and  which  led 
ler  to  envy  in  others  those  natural  pleasures  of  love  and  pos- 
lerity,  of  which  her  own  ambition  and  desire  of  dommion' 
made  her  renounce  all  prospect  for  herself. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,  some  other  evente  in  the 
royal  family  where  the  queen's  conduct  was  more  laudable. 
Arthur  Pole  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the  late  cardinal,  and 
descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  together  with  Anthonj 
Fortescue,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  these  gentlemen,  ani 
some  otiier  persons,  were  brought  to  their  trial  for  intending  tc 
withdraw  into  France,  with  a  view  of  soliciting  succors  from  the 

•  Hajl  '.es,  vol,  i.  p.  369,  378.  396.    Camdon,  p.  389.    Heylm,  p.  IM. 
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duke  of  Guise,  of  veturning  thence  inlo  Wales,  and  of  pro 
claiming  Mary  queen  of  England,  and  Arthur  Pole  dulte  of 
Clarence.  They  confessed  the  indictment,  but  asserted  ihal 
they  never  meant  to  execute  these  projects  during  the  queen's 
lifetime  :  they  had  only  deemed  such  precautions  requisite  in 
case  of  her  demise,  which  some  pretenders  lo  judicial  astrol- 
ogy had  aissured  diem  they  might  with  certainty  look  for 
before  the  year  expired.  They  were  condemned  by  the  jury ; 
but  received  a  pardon  from  the  queen's  clemency.* 

•  Strype,  voL  i.  p.  333.    Heylin,  p.  IBi. 
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CHAPTER    5XXIX. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1563.]  After  the  commencement  of  the  religious  wars 
in  France,  which  rendered  that  flourishing  kingdom,  during 
Ine  course  of  near  forty  years,  a  scene  of  horror  and  devasta- 
tion, the  great  rival  powers  in  Europe  were  Spain  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  animosity,  first  political, 
then  personal,  broke   out   between  the   sovereigns  of  these 


Philip  II,  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great  industry  and  sagacity, 
a  remarkable  caution  in  his  enterprises,  an  unusual  foresight 
in  al!  hia  measures ;  and  as  he  was  ever  cool,  and  seem- 
ingly unmoved  by  passion,  and  possessed  neither  talents  nor 
inclination  for  war,  both  his  subjects  and  his  neighbors  had 
reason  to  expect  justice,  happiness,  and  tranquillity  from  his 
administration.  But  prejudices  had  on  him  as  pernicioua 
effects  as  ever  passion  had  on  any  other  monarch ;  and  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  by  which  he  was  actuated,  with 
the  fraudulent  maxims  which  governed  his  counsels,  excited 
the  most  violent  agitation  among  his  own  people,  engaged  him 
in  acts  of  the  most  enormous  cruelty,  and  thiew  all  Europe 
into  combustion. 

After  Philip  nad  concluded  peace  at  Chateau- Cambresis, 
and  had  remained  some  time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  order 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  that  country,  he  embarked  for  Spain  ; 
and  as  the  gravity  of  that  nation,  with  their  respectful 
obedience  to  their  prince,  had  appeared  more  agreeable  to 
hia  humor  than  the  homely,  familiar  manners  and  the  perti- 
nacious liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
for  the  future  reside  altogether  at  Madrid,  and  would  govern 
all  h'.5  extensive  dominions  by  Spanish  ministers  and  Spanish 
counsels.  Having  met  with  a  violent  tempest  on  his  voyage, 
he  no  sooner  arrived  in  harbor  than  he  fell  on  his  knees ;  and 
after  giving  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  he  vowed  that  his  life, 
which  was  thus  providentially  saved,  should  thenceforth  be 
VOL.  IV.  5  H 
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entiiely  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  heiesj  *  Hh  subse- 
quent conduct  corresponded  to  these  professions  Finding 
that  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain,  he  let  lixiho 
the  rage  of  persecution  against  all  who  professed  them,  or 
were  suspeUed  of  adheiing  to  them ,  and  by  his  violence 
he  gave  new  edge  even  to  the  usual  cruelty  of  pnesta  and 
inquisitors  He  thiew  into  prison  Conslantine  Ponce,  mIio 
had  been  confe-Jsoi  to  his  fethur,  the  emperor  Chailes,  «ho 
had  attended  him  duiing  his  letreat,  and  m  whcse  arms  that 
great  monaich  had  terminated  his  hfe  and  after  this  eccle- 
siastic died  m  confinement,  he  stdl  ordeied  him  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  for  heresy,  and  his  statue  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames.  He  even  dehberated  whether  he  should  not  ex- 
ercise like  severity  against  the  memory  of  hia  father,  who  waa 
suspected,  during  his  later  years,  to  have  indulged  a  propen- 
sity towards  the  Lutheran  principles  :  in  his  unrelenting  zeal 
foj  orthodoxy,  be  sp-\red  neither  age,  sei,  nor  condition  ha 
vas  piesjentiWith  an  inflexible  countenance,  at  tVe  most  bai- 
baroua  executions  he  issued  rigorous  ordeis  for  the  prose- 
cution of  heretics  in  &pain,  Italy,  the  Indies,  and  the  Low 
Countries  and  having  founded  his  determined  tyranny  on 
maxims  of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  on  pnncipies  of  lehgion,  he 
made  it  apparent  to  all  his  subjects,  that  there  was  no  method, 
except  the  most  entire  compliance  or  most  obstinate  resibtance, 
to  escape  or  elude  the  seventy  of  hi&  vengeance 

Duimg  that  extreme  animosity  which  prevailed  between  the 
adherents  of  the  opposite  lehgions,  the  civil  magistrate,  who 
found  It  diiScult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  same  laws  to 
govern  such  em  aged  adversaries,  was  naturally  led,  by 
specious  rules  ot  prudence,  in  embiacing  one  party,  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  other,  and  to  exterminate  by  file  and 
swoid  those  bigots  who,  from  abhorrence  of  hiH  religion,  had 
proceeded  to  an  opposition  of  his  power  and  to  a  hatred  of 
his  person  If  ■my  prince  possessed  such  enlarged  views  as 
to  foresee,  that  a  mutual  toleiation  would  in  time  abate  the 
fury  of  religious  prejudices,  he  yet  met  with  difficulties  in 
reducing  this  pnnciple  to  practice  ,  and  might  deem  the 
malady  too  violent  to  await  a  remedy,  which,  though  certain, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  in  its  operation.  But  Philip,  though 
a  profound  hypocrite,  and  extremely  governed  by  self-intorest 
seems  also  to  have  been  himself  actuated  by  an  imperioua 

*  Thuanus,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  14. 
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Digotry  ;  and  as  he  employed  great  reflection  in  all  his  con« 
duct,  he  could  easily  palliate  the  gratification  of  his  natural 
temper  under  the  color  of  wisdom,  and  find  in  this  system  no 
less  advantage  to  his  foreign  than  his  domestic  politics.  By 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  he  con- 
I'erted  the  zealots  of,  the  ancient  faith  into  partisans  of  Spanish 
greatness ;  and  by  employing  the  powerful  allurement  of 
religion,  he  seduced  every  where  the  subjects  from  that  alle- 
giance which  they  owed  to  their  native  sovereign. 

The  course  of  events,  guiding  and  concurring  with  choice, 
had  placed  Elizaheth  in  a  situation  diametrically  opposite  ; 
and  had  raised  her  to  be  the  glory,  the  bulwarlc,  and  the 
support  of  the  numerous,  though  still  persecuted  Protestaots, 
throughout  Europe.  More  moderate  in  her  temper  than 
Philip,  she  found,  with  pleasure,  that  the  principles  of  her 
sect  required  not  such  extreme  severity  in  her  domestic  gov- 
ernment as  was  exercised  by  that  monarch ;  and  having  no 
object  but  self-preservation,  she  united  her  interests  in  all 
foreign  negotiations  with  those  who  were  every  where  strug- 
gling under  oppression,  and  guarding  themselves  against  ruin 
and  extermination.  The  more  virtuous  sovereign  was  thus 
happily  thrown  into  the  more  favorable  cause ;  and  fortune,  in 
this  instance,  concurred  with  policy  and  nature. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Henry  IL  of  France,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  force  of  these  principles  was  somewhat  restrained, 
though  not  altogether  overcome,  by  motives  of  a  superior 
interest ;  and  the  dread  of  uniting  England  with  the  French 
monarcliy  engaged  Philip  to  maintain  a  good  correspondence 
with  Elizabeft.  Yet  even  during  this  period  he  rejected  the 
garter  which  she  sent  him ;  he  refused  to  ratify  tlie  ancient 
league  between  the  house  of  Burgundy,and  England;*  he 
furnished  ships  to  transport  French  forces  into  Scotland  ;  ha 
endeavored  to  intercept  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  hastening 
to  join  the  malecontents  in  tiiat  country ;  and  the  queen's 
wisest  ministers  still  regarded  hia  friendship  as  hollow  and 
precarious.t  But  no  sooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  IT.  put 
an  end  to  Philip's  apprehensions  with  regard  to  Mary's  suc- 
cession, than  his  animosity  against  EliEabeth  began  mora 
openly  to  appear;  and  the  interests  of  Spain  and  those   of 

1  Diggea'B  Complete  Ambassador,  p.  869.  Haynea,  p.  S3fi.   Sliyped 
•ol.  iv.No.  24G. 
t  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  281.  283,  284. 
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England  were  found  opposite  in  every  negotiation  and  trnnB- 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France  and 
Spain,  being  possessed  of  nearly  equa;!  force,  were  naturally 
anfagonials  ;  and  England,  from  its  power  fuid  situation,  was 
entitled  to  support  its  own  dignity,  as  well  as  tranquillity,  by 
holding  the  balance  between  them.  Whatever  incident,  there- 
fore, tended  loo  much  to  depress  one  of  these  rival  powers, 
ns  it  left  the  other  without  control,  might  be  deemed  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  England ;  yet  so  much  were  these  great 
imaxinis  of  policy  overruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  disput<'s 
of  theology,  that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  supporting  the 
established  government  and  religion  of  France,  and  Elizabeth 
in  protecting  faction  and  innovation. 

The  queen  regent  of  France,  when  reinstated  in  authority 
by  the  death  of  her  sou  Francis,  had  formed  a  plan  of  ad- 
ministration more  subtle  than  judicious ;  and  balancing  the 
Catholics  with  the  Hugonota,  the  duke  of  Guise  with  the 
prince  of  Conde,  she  endeavored  to  rende'r  herself  necessary 
to  both,  and  to  establish  her  own  dominion  on  their  constrained 
obedience,*  BuC'fhe  equal  counterpoise  of  power,  which, 
among  foreign  nations,  is  the  souree  of  tranquillity,  proves 
always  the  ground  of  quarrel  between  domestic  factions;  and 
if  the  animosity  of  religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occasions 
which  present  themselves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  impossible, 
during  any  time,  (o  preserve  a  firm  concord  in  so  delicate  a 
situation.  Tlie  constable  Montmorency,  moved  by  zeal  for 
the  ancient  failh,  joined  himself  to  the  duke  of  Guise  :  the 
king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconstant  temper,  and  his  jealousy 
of  the  superior  genius  of  his  brother,  embraced  the  same 
party  :  and  Catharine,  finding  herself  depressed  by  this  com- 
bination, had  recourse  to  Cond^  and  the  Hugonots,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  fortifying  themselves  by  her 
countenance  and  protection.t  An  edict  had  been  published, 
granting  a  toleration  to  the  Protestants ;  but  the  interested 
violence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  covered  with  the  pretence  of 
religious  zeal,  broke  through  this  agreement ;  and  the  two 
parlies,  after  the  fallacious  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  renewed 
their  mutual  insults  and  injuries,  Conde,  Coligny,  Andeloi, 
assembled  their  friends  and  flew  to  arms :  Guise  and  Mont- 
morency got  possession  of  the  king's  peraon,  and  constrained 

"  Daviln,  lib.  ii.  t  Davila,  lib.  iii. 
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tlie  queen  regent  to  embrace  their  party :  fourteen  armies 
wera  levied  and  put  in  motion  in  different  jarls  of  France ;  • 
each  province,  each  city,  each  family,  waa  agitated  with 
intestine  rage  and  animosity.  The  fatber  was  divided  against 
the  son ;  brother  against  brother ;  and  women  themselves, 
sacrificing  their  humanity  as  well  as  their  timidity  to  the 
religious  fury,  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  ferocity 
and  valor.t  Wherever  the  Hugonofs  prevailed,  the  images 
were  broken,  the  altars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolished,  the 
raonasteries  consumed  with  fire  :  where  success  attended  tlie 
Catliolics,  they  burned  the  Bibles,  rebaptized  the  infants,  cofi- 
strained  married  persons  to  pass  anew  through  the  nuptiaJ 
ceremony :  and  plunder,  desolation,  and  bloodshed  attended 
equally  the  triumph  of  both  parties.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
itself,  the  seat  of  law  and  justice,  instead  of  employing  its 
authority  to  compose  these  fatal  quarrels,  published  an  edict, 
by  which  it  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  mu!- 
titade.-and  empowered  the  Catholics  every  where  Co  massacre 
the  Hugonots :  |  and  it  was  during  this  period,  when  men 
began  to  be  somewhat  enlightened,  and  in  this  nation,  re- 
nowned for  polished  manners,  that  the  theological  rage,  which 
had  long  been  boiling  in  men's  veins,  seems  to  have  attained 
its  last  stage  of  virulence  and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progress  which  the  Hugonots  made  in 
France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  would  spread  into  the 
Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
princes  of  Guise,  and  had  entered  into  a  mutual  concert  for 
the  protection  of  the  ancient  faith  and  the  suppression  of 
heresy.  He  now  sent  six  thousand  men,  with  some  supply  of 
money,  to  reenforce  the  Catholic  party ;  and  the  prince  of 
Coiide,  finding  himself  unequal  to  so  great  a  combination, 
countenanced  by  the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  despatch 
the  Vidame  of  Chartres  aad  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order 
to  crave  the  assistance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Most  of 
the  province  of  Normandy  was  possessed  by  the  Hugonots': 
and  Conde  offered  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  tfce  hands  of 
the  English;  on  condition  that,  together  withthree  thousand 
men  for  the  garrison  of  that  place,  the  queen  should  liltewiae 
Bend  over  three  thousand  to  defend  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and 

»  Father  Piral,  lib,  vli, 
+  Father  Paul,  lib,  vii. 
i  Father  Paul,  lib,  vii.    Haynes,  p.  391. 
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should  furnish  the  prince  with  a  supply  of  a  hundred  thou- 

Elizabeth,  besides  the  general  and  essential  interest  of  sup- 
porting the  Protestants,  and  opposing  the  rapid  progress  of  her 
enemy  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  other  motives  which  engaged 
her  to  accept  of  this  proposal.  When  she  concluded  the. peace 
at  Chateau -Cambresis,  she  had  good  reason  to  foresee  that 
France  never  would  voluntarily  fulfil  the  Eirticle  which  regarded 
the  restitution  of  Calais ;  and  many  subsequent  incidents  had 
tended  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  Considerable  sums  of  money 
had  been  expended  on  the  fortifications  ;  long  leases  had  been 
granted  of  the  lands ;  and  many  inhabitants  had  been  en- 
couraged to  build  and  setUe  there,  by  assurances  that  Calais 
should  never  be  restored  to  the  English.t  The  queemthere- 
foro  wisely  concluded,  that,  could  she  get  possession  of  Havre, 
a  place  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was 
of  greater  importance  than  Calais,  she  should  easily  constrain 
the  French  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  should  have  the  glory 
of  restoring  to  the  crown  that  ancient  possession,  so  much  the 
favorite  of  the  nation. 

No  measure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in  France  than 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Men  were  nat- 
urally led  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Guise,  who  had  finally 
expelled  fbo  English,  and  had  debarred  these  dangerous  and 
destructive  enemies  from  all  access  into  France,  with  the 
treasonable  politics  of  Conde,  who  had  again  granted  them  an 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  prince  had  the 
more  reason  to  repent  of  this  measure,  as  he  reaped  not  from 
it  all  the  advantage  which  he  expected.  Three  thousand  Eng- 
lish immediately  took  possession  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poinings ;  but  the  latter  place, 
was  found  so  little  capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately 
abaodoned.|  The  siege  of  Rouen  was  already  formed  by  the 
Catholics,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
Montmorency ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Poinings  could 
throw  a  small  reentorcement  into  the  place.  Though  these 
English  troops  behdved  with  gallantry ,^5  and  chough  tlie  king 
of  Navarre  was  murially  wounded  during  the  siege,  the  Cath- 
olics still  continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  carrying  it  at 
last  by  assault,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.     The  earl 

*  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  t  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  Si,  237. 

J  Forbes,  vok  ii.  p.  199.  }  Forbes,  vol,  ii,  p.  161. 
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of  Warwick,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland, 
arrived  soon  after  at  Havre  with  another  body  of  three  thousand 
English,  and  took  on  him  the  command  of  the  place. 

It  was  expected  that  the  French  Catholics,  flushed  with  their 
success  at  Eouen,  would  immediately  have  formed  the  siege  of 
Havre,  which  was  not  as  yet  in  any  condition  of  defence  ;  but 
the  intestine  disorders  of  the  kingdom  soon  diverted  their  atten- 
tion to  another  enterprise,  Andelot,  seconded  by  the  nego- 
tiations of  Elizabeth,  had  levied  a  considerable  body  of  Prot- 
estants in  Germany ;  and  having  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  seat 
of  the  Hugonota'  power,  he  enabled  the  prince  of  Condfe  and 
the  admiral  to  fake  the  field,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  their 
enemies.  After  threatening  Paris  during  some  time,  they  took 
Iheir  march  towards  Normandy,  with  a  view  of  engaging  the 
English  to'act  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  of  fortifying 
Ihemselves  by  the  further  assistance  which  they  expected  from 
(he  zeal  and  vigor  of  Elizabeth.*  The  CaAolics,  commanded 
by  the  constable,  and  under  him  bythedukeof  Guise,  followed 
on  their  rear ;  and,  overtaking  them  at  Dreu.x,  obliged  them  to 
^ive  battle.  The  field  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both 
•ides ;  and  the  action  was  distinguished  by  this  singular  event, 
that  Cortde  and  Montmorency,  the  commanders  of  the  opposite 
irmiM,  fell  both  of  them  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  their 
anemies.  The  appearances  of  victory  remained  with  Guise ; 
^ut  the  admiral,  whose  fate  it  ever  was  to  be  defeated,  and 
still  to  rise  mote  terrible  after  his  misfortunes,  collected  the 
remains  of  the  ttrmy ;  and  mspiring  his  own  unconquerable 
courage  and  constancy  into  every  breast,  kept  them  in  a  body, 
\nd  subdued  some  considerable  places  in  Normandy.  Eliza- 
beth, the  better  to  support  his  cause,  sent  him  a  new  supply  of 
It  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  offered,  if  he  could  find 
merclianls  to  lend  him  the  money,  to  give  her  bond  for  another 
sum  of  equal  amourt.f 

[1563.J  The  expenses  incurred  by  assisting  the  French 
Hogonots  had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  stipply,  she  found  herself  under  a  necessity  of 
summoning  a  parliament :  an  expedient  to  which  she  neve, 
willingly  had  recourse.  A  little  before  the  meeting  of  this 
a^embly,  she  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  illness,  the  small- 
nox  ;  and  as  her  life,  during  some  time,  was  despaired  of,  the 
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^leople  became  the  more  sensible  of  their  perilous  situation 
derived  fi'om  tlie  uncertaiaty,  which,  in  case  of  her  demise 
attended  the  succession  of  the  crown.  The  partisans  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  those  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  already 
divided  the  nation  into  factions ;  and  every  one  foresaw,  that, 
though  it  might  be  possible  at  present  to  determine  the  con- 
troversy by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne  were  vacant,  nothing  hut 
the  sword  would  bo  able  to  fix  a  successor.  Tho  commons, 
therefore,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  voted  an  address  to 
the  queen  ;  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  dangers  attending 
a  broken  and  doubtful  succession,  and  mentionmg  the  evils 
which  tlieir  fathers  Jiad  experienced  from  the  contending  titles 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an 
end  to  their  apprehensions,  by  choosing  some  husband, 
whom  they  promised,  whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  i-eceive, 
and  faithfully  to  serve,  honor,  and  obey  :  or  if  she  had  enter- 
tained any  reluctance  to  the  married  slate,  they  desired  that 
the  lawful  successor  might  be  named,  at  least  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament.  They  remarked,  that,  during  all  the  reigna 
which  had  passed  since  the  conquest,  the  nation  had  never 
before  been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the  person  who,  in 
case  of  the  sovereign's  death,  was  legally  entitled  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne.  And  they  observed,  that  the  fixed  order  which 
took  place  in  inheriting  the  French  monarchy,  was  one  chief 
source  of  the  usual  tranquillity,  as  well  as  of  the  happiness,  of 
that  kingdom.* 

This  subject,  though  extremely  interestingtothe  nation,  was 
very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen ;  and  she  was  sensible  thai 
great  difficulties  would  attend  every  decision.  A  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  form  a  settlement  per- 
fectly legal ;  because  that  princess  was  commonly  allowed  to 
possess  the  right  of  blood;  and  the  exclusion  given  by  Henry's 
will,  deriving  its  weight  chiefly  from  an  act  of  parliament, 
would  lose  all  authority  whenever  the  queen  and  parliament 
had  made  a  new  settlement,  and  restored  the  Scottish  line  to 
its  place  in  the  succession.  But  she  dreaded  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  Catholics,  her  secret  enemies,  by  this  declaration. 
She  was  sensible  that  every  heir  was,  in  some  degree,  a  rival ; 
much  more  one  who  enjoyed  a  claim  for  the  present  poss&a- 
Bion  of  the  crown,  and  who  had  already  advanced,  in  a  ve^y 
open  maimer,  these  dangerous  pretensions.     The  great  po»  '( 

*  Sit  Simon  d'Ewea's  Joutn.  p.  81. 
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-,  both  from  the  favor  of  the  Catholic  princes,  and  liet 
s  with  the  house  of  Guise,  not,  to  mention  the  force 
anu  sitaation  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to  her ;  and  she 
saw  no  security,  that  this  princess,  if  fortified  by  a  sure  pros- 
pect of  succession,  would  not  revive  claims  which  she  could 
never  yet  be  prevailed  on  formally  to  reluiquiah.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  the  title  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  was  supported  by 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  only  ;  and  it  was  I'ery  doubtful 
whether  even  a  parliamentary  declaration  in  its  favor  would 
ty  e  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

T  ns      tion  'had  not  yet  acquired 

as  n  any  degree,  the  ideas  of 

g  ly  of  Henry's  will  was  still 

nost  authority  which  a  par- 
d       assured  that  a  more  receat 
greater  validity  ?     In  the 
late  taken  place,  the  right 
religious  prejudices ;  and 
sposed  rather  to  change  its 
Even  minv  Protestants 
m  ry's  claim  of  mheutaice  ,* 

g  general  dkgusi,  than   to 

&e  reserve,  take  |iait  ag^mst 

T       S  finding  herself  injured  in 

so  eforth    act   as  a  declared 

reign  aud  domestic  friends, 
and  of  her  eventual  suc- 
g  rs  to  extremities  against  the 

ta  T  weighing  all  these  incon- 

gr  urgent,  was  determined  to 

keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by  maintaining  still  an  ambiguous 
coi.duct ;  and  she  rather  chose  that  the  people  should  run  (he 
hazard  of  contingent  events,  than  that  she  jierseif  should  visi- 
bly endanger  her  throne,  by  employing  expedients,  which,  at 
best,  would  not  bestow  entire  security  on  the  nation.  She 
gave,  therefore,  an  evasive  answer  to  the  applications  of  the 
commons ;  and  when  the  house,  at  tlie  end  of  the  session, 
desired,  by  the  mouth  of  their  speaker,  further  satisfaction  on 
that  head,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  her  reply 
more  explicit.  She  only  told  them,  contrary  to  her  declarations 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  thai  she  had  fixed  no  absolute 

*  Keith,  p.  S22. 
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resolution  ttgainst  marriage;  and  she  added,  that'the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  question  of  the  succession  were  so  great 
that  she  would  be  cootented,  for  the  sake  of  her  people,  to 
remain  some  time  longer  in  thJ9\ale  of  miserv,  .and  never 
should  depart  life  with  satisfaction,  till  she  had  laid  some  solid 
foundation  for  their  future  security  * 

The  most  remarkable  law  passeil  this  session,  was  that 
which  bore  the  title  of  "  Assurance  of  the  queen's  royal  power 
over  all  states  and  subjects  within  her  dominions."+  By  this  ■ 
act,  the  asserting  twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the  pope's 
authority,  was  subjected  to  the  penalties'  of  treason.  AH 
persons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy; as  also  all  who  were  advanced  to  any  degree,  either  in 
the  universities  or  in  common  law  ;  all  schoolmasters,  offioew 
in  couri,  or  mcrabera  of  parliament :  and  the  penalty  of  their 
second  refusal  svas  treason.  The  first  offence,  in  both  cases, 
was  puaished  by  banishment  and  forfeiture.  This  rigorous 
statute  was  not  extended  to  any  of  the  degree  of  a  baron ; 
because  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  queen  could  entertain 
any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  persons  possessed  of 
such  high  dignity.  Lord  Monlacute  made  opposition  to  the 
bill ;  and  asserted,  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  that  they  disputed 
Dot,  ihey  preached  not,  they  disobeyed  not  the  queen,  they 
caused  no  trouble,  no  tumults  among  the  people.J  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  soma  suspicions  of  their  secret  conspira- 
cies had  made  the  queen  and  parliament  increase  their  rigor 
against  them  ;  though  it  is  also  more  than  probable,  that  they 
were  mistaken  in  the  remedy. 

There  was  likewise  another  point,  in  which  the  parliament, 
this  session,  showed  more  the  goodness  of  their  intention  than 
the  soundness  of  their  judgment.  They  passed  a  law  against 
fond  and  fantastical  prophecies,  which  had  been  observed  to 
seduce  the  people  into  rebellion  and  disorder; §  but  at  iha 
same  time  they  enacted  a  statute,  which  was  most  likely  to 
increase  these  and  such  like  superstitions:  it  was  levelled 
against  conjurations,  enchantments,  and  witchcraft,||  Witch- 
craft and  heresy  are  two  crimes  which  commonly  increase  by 
punishment,  and  never  are  so  effectually  suppressed  as  by 
being  totally  neglected.  After  the  parliament  had  granted 
the  queen  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths,  the 
session  was  finished  by  a  prorogation.     The  convocation  like- 
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>»-r  foted  the  a  ^n  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  ihe  pound, 
ajable  in  thie^ypars 
While  ihe  English  parties  exerted  these  calm  efForfs  against 
jach  other  in  pailiamentaiy  votes  and  debates,  the  Erench 
actions,  infiamed  to  the  highest  degree  of  animosity,  con- 
jnued  that  cruol  war  which  their  intemperate  zeal,  actuated 
ly  the  ambition  of  their  leaders,  had  kindled  in  the  kingdom. 
The  admiral  was  successful  in  reducing  the  towns  of  Nor- 
nandy  which  held  for  the  king ;  but  he  frequently  complained 
4iat  tliQ.  numerous  garrison  of  Havre  remained  totally  inactive, 
ind  was  not  employed  in  any  military  operatioo  against  the 
"sommon  enemy.  The  queen,  in  lakiag  possession  of  that 
place,  had  published  a  manifesto,*  in  which  she  pretended 
Jiat  her  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  French  king  had 
engaged  her  in  that  measure,  and  that  her  sole  intention  was 
to  oppose  her  enemies  of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  held  their 
prince  in  captivity,  and  employed  his  power  to  the  destruction 
of  his  best  and  most  faithful  subjects.  It  Was  chiefly  her 
desire  to  preserve  appearances,  joined  to  the  great  frugality 
of  her  temper,  which  made  her  at  this  critical  juncture  keep 
her  soldiera  in  garrison,  and  restrain  them  from  committing 
further  hostilities  upon  the  enemy.f  The  duke  of  Guise, 
meanwhile,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
Hugonbis  ;  and  had  commenced  the  siege  of  Orleans,  of  which 
Andelot  was  governor,  and  where  the  constable  was  detained 
prisoner. .  Ha  had  the  prospect  of  speedy  success  in  thia 
undertaking ;  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  young 
gentleman  whose  zeal^  instigated  (as  is  pretended,  though 
without  any  certain  foundation)  by  the  admiral,  and  Beza,  a 
famous  preacher,  led  him  to  attempt  that  criminal  enterprise. 
The  death  of  this  gallant  prince  was  a  sensible  loss  to  the 
Catholic  party  ;  and  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his 
brother,  still  supported  the  interests  of  the  family,  the  dangei 
of  their  progress  appeared  not  so  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth 
or  to  the  French  Protestants.  The  union,  therefore,  between 
these  allies,  which  had  been  cemented  fay  their  common  fears, 
began  thenceforth  to  be  less  intimate ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Hugonois  were  persuaded  to  hearken  to  terms  of  a  separate 
aecommodadon.  Conde  and  Montmorency  held  conferences 
for  settling  the  peace  ;  and  as  fhey  were  both  of  them  impatient 

•  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  +  Torlies,  vol.  U.  p.  276,  277. 
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to  relieve  themselves  from  captivity,  they  s  n  ame  o  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  conditions.     Th      h  of 

the  queen  regent,  whose  ends  were  alwa  I        h        Kt 

endeavored  by  subtlety  and  policy,  rather  1    n  f  ain 

them,  led  her  to  embrace  any  plausible  t  m  nd  a  pite 
of  the  protestations  of  the  admiral,  whose  sagacity  could 
easily  discover  the  treachery  of  the  court,  the  articles  of  agreo- 
meMt  were  finally  settled  between  the  parties.  A  toleration 
under  some  restrictions  was  anew  granted  to  the  P  '' 

ft  general  amnesty  was  published  ;   Conde  was 
his  ofiices  and  governments ;  and  after  money  w 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  the  German  troops,  they 
were  dismissed  the  kingdom. 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizaheth  and  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  it  had  been  stipulated,*  that  neither  party  should  con- 
elude  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  but  this  article 
was  ai  present  but  little  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Protestants.  They  only  comprehended  her  so  far  in  the  treaty, 
as  to  obtain  a  promise  that,  on  her  relinquishing  Havre,  her 
charges,  and  the  money  which  she  had  advanced  them,  should 
be  repaid  her  by  the  king  of  France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  should  be  restored  to  her.  But  she 
disdained  to  accept  of  these  conditions ;  and  thinking  the 
possession  of  Havre  a  much  better  pledge  for  effecting 
her  purpose,  she  sent  Warwick  orders  to  prepare  himself 
against  an  attack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  a  garrison  of  six 
thousand  men,  besides  seven  hundred  pioneers,  had  no  sooner 
got  possession  of  Havre,  than  he  employed  every  means  for 
putting  it  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;f  and  after  expelling  the 
French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  make  the 
most  desperate  defence  against  the  enemy.  The  constable 
commanded  the  French  army ;  the  queen  regent  herself  and 
the'king  were  present  in  the  camp  ;  even  the  prince  of  Conde 
joined  the  king's  forces,  and  gave  countenance  to  this  enter- 
prise ;  the  admiral  and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  still  to  pre- 
lerve  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
prudently  refused  to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in  an  attack 
npon  their  allies. 

■  Porbes,  vol.  u.  p.  79.  t  Forbes,  voL  iL  p,  163. 
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From  the  force,  and  dispositions,  and  situation  of  both  sides, 
It  was  expected  that  the  siege  would  be  attended  with  some 
memorable  event;  yet  did  France  make  a  much  easier  acqui* 
sitlon  of  this  important  place  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 
The  piagae  crept  in  among  the  English  soldiers ;  and  being 
increased  by  their  fatigue  and  had  diet,  (for  they  were  but 
ill  supplied  with  provisions,*)  it  made  such  ravages,  that 
sometimes  a  hundred  men  a  day  died  of  it ;  and  there  re- 
mained not,  at  last,  fifteen  hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty.t 
The  French,  meeting  with  such  feeble  resistaDce,  carried  on 
their  attacks  successfully;  and  having  made  two  breaches,^ 
each  of  them  sixty  feet  wide,  they  prepared  for  a  gennral 
assault,  which  must  have  terminated  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
whole  garrison-!  Warwick,  who  had  frequently  warned  the 
English  council  of  the  danger,  and  who  had  loudly  demanded 
a  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  found  himself  obliged  fo 
capitulate,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  liberty  of  with- 
drawing his  garrison.  The  articles  were  no  sooner  signed, 
than  Lord  CUnton,  the  admiral,  who  had  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  appeared  off  the  harbor  with  a  reenforcement 
of  three  thousand  men ;  and  found  the  place  surrendered  to 
the  enemy.  To  increase  the  misfortune,  the  infected  army 
brought  the  plague  with  them  into  England,  where  it  swept 
off  great  multitudes,  particularly  in  the  city  of  London. 
Above  twenty  thousand  persons   there   died  of  it  in  one 

Elizabeth,  whose  usual  vigor  and  foresight  had  not  appeared 
in  this  transaction,  was  now  glad  to  compound  matters;  and 
as  the  queen  regent  desired  to  obtam  leisure,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  Hugonols,  she 
readilv  hearkened  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation 
with  England.ll  [1564.]  It  was  agreed,  that  the  hostages 
which  the  French  had  given  for  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
should  be  restored  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns  ;  and  that  both  sides  should  retain  all  their  claims  and 

The  peace  still  continued  with  Scotland  ;  and  even  a  cordial 

•  Forbes,  vol,  ii.  p.  877,  493. 
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friendship  seemed  fo  have  been  cemented  between  Elizabeth 
and  Mary.  These  princesses  made  profession  of  the  most 
entire  affection  ;  wrote  amicable  letters  every  weelt  to  each 
other  ;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance,  the  sentiments  as 
well  as  stylo  of  sisters,  Elizabeth  punished  one  Hales,  who 
had  published  a  book  against  Mary's  title  ;  *  and  as  the  lord 
keeper  Bacon  was  thought  to  have  encouraged  Hates  in  this 
undertaking,  he  fell  under  her  displeasure,  and  it  was  with 
some  difScuIty  he  was  able  to  give  hqr  satisfaciion,  and  recover 
her  favor.t  The  two  queens  had  agreed  in  the  foregoing 
summer  to  an  interview  at  York,  f  in  order  to  remove  alt 
difficulties  with  regard  to  Mary's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  consider  of  the  proper  method  for  settling 
the  succession  of  England ;  but  as  Elizabeth  carefully  avoided 
touching  on  this  delicate  subject,  she  employed  a  pretence  of 
the  wars  in  France,  which,  she  said,  would  detain  her  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  she  delayed  til!  next  year  the  intended  interview. 
It  is  also  probable,  that  bemg  well  acquainted  with  the  beauty, 
and  addreas,  ind  accomplishments  of  Mary,  she  did  cot  choose 
to  stand  the  comparison  with  rpgard  to  those  exterior  qualities, 
in  which  she  was  echpsed  by  her  rival ;  and  was  unwilling 
that  a  princess,  who  had  already  made  great  progress  in  the 
esteem  and  affections  of  the  English,  should  have  a  further 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  number  of  her  partisans. 

Mary's  close  connections  with  the  house  of  Guise,  and  her 
devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom  she  had  been 
early  educated  and  constantly  protected,  was  the  ground  of 
just  and  insurmountable  jealousy  to  Elizabeth,  who  regarded 
them  as  her  mortal  and  declared  enemies,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  their  dangeious  character  and  ambitious 
projects.  They  had  made  offer  of  their  niece  to  Don  Carlos, 
Philip's  son ;  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
archduke  Charles,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  cardinal  of  Bour- 
bOHj  who  had  only  taken  deacon's  orders,  from  which  he 
might  easily  he  freed  by  a  dispensation ;  and  they  were 
ready  to  marry  her  to  any  one  who  could  strengthen  their 
interests,  or  give  inquietude  and  disturbance  to  Elizabeth.^ 
Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  was  equally  vigilant  lo  prevent  the 
oxecution  of  their  schemes,  and  was  particularly  anxious  lest 
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Mary  sliolild  form  any  powerful  foreign  alliance,  which  might 
tempt  her  to  le^ive  hei  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  to 
nvade  the  kingdom  on  the  side  where  it  was  weakest  and  lay 
most  exposed  *  As  she  beheved  that  the  marriage  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  was  the  one  most  likely  to  have  place,  she 
used  every  expedient  to  prevent  it ;  and  besides  remonstrating- 
against  it  to  Mary  herself,  she  endeavored  to  draw  off  the 
archduke  from  that  pursuit,  by  giving  him  some  hopes  of 
success  in  his  pretensions  to  heraelf,  and  by  i»viting  him  to  a 
renewal  of  the  former  treaty  of  marriage.t  She  always  lold 
the  queen  of  &cots,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  her 
espousing  some  Enghsh  nobleman,  who  would  remove  all 
grounds  of  jealousy,  and  cement  the  union  between  the  king- 
doms,  and  she  otTeied  on  this  condition  to  have  her  title 
examined,  and  to  declare  her  successor  to  the  crown.J  After 
keeping  the  matter  in  these  general  terms  during  a  twelve- 
month, she  at  last  named  Lord  Robert  Dudley  now  created 
earl  of  Leicesier,  as  the  person  on  whom  ohe  desired  that 
Mary's  choice  should  fall 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  the  great  ajid  powerful  favonte  of 
Elizabeth,  possessed  all  (hose  exterior  qualities  which  aie 
naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  sex  a  handsome  person  i  [.olite 
address,  aa  insinuating  behivior  lad  by  means  of  these 
accomplishments  he  had  been  able  to  bl  iid  even  the  penetri 
tion  of  Elizabeth,  and  conceal  from  her  the  great  detects  or 
rather  odious  vices,  which  attended  his  character  Ho  wia 
proud,  insolent,  interested,  ambitious  ,  w  thout  honor  wi  ho  it 
generosity,  without  humanity ,  and  atoned  not  for  these  b'id 
qualities  by  such  abdities  or  courage  as  could  fit  him  for  thai 
high  trust  and  confidence  with  wh  ch  she  ilwa^  s  houoied  him 
Her  constant  and  declared  attachment  to  h  ni  had  naturally 
emboldened  him  to  aspire  to  her  bed  ,  and  m  order  to  make 
way  for  these  nuptials,  he  was  unnersallj  believed  lo  have 
murdered,  in  a  barbarous  manner  h  s  wife  the  heiress  of  one 
Eobesart  The  proposal  of  espousmg  Mary  was  by  no  means 
agrpeable  to  him ,  and  he  alwaj  s  ascribed  it  to  the  contr  vance 
of  Cecil,  his  enemy ,  who  he  thought  intended  by  that 
artifice  to  make  him  lose  the  fr  endsh  p  of  Mir\  from  tha 
temerity  of  his  pretensions  and  that  of  Eliz'ibeth  Irom 
■ealousy  of  his  attachments  to  another  womin  ^     The  queen 
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the  Italiaa ;  a  reply  that  he  knew  would  be  agreeable  to  her, 
Secause  that  mode  showed  to  advantage  ber  flowiag  locks, 
which,  he  remarked,  though  they  were  more  red  than  yellow 
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she  fancied  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  She  desired  to 
know  of  him  what  was  reputed  the  best  color  of  hair ;  she 
asked  whether  his  queen  or  she  had  lie  fioesl  hair:  she  even 
inquired  which  of  them  he  esteemed  the  fairest  person;  a 
very  delicate  question,  and  which  he  prudently  eluded,  by 
Baying  that  her  majesty  was  the  fairest  person  in  England, 
and  his  mistress  in  Scotland.  She  next  demanded  which  of 
them  was  tallest :  he  replied,  his  queen.  "  Then  is  she  too  tall," 
said  Elizabeth  ;  "  for  1  myself  am  of  a  just  stature."  Having 
learned  from  him  that  his  mistress  sometimes  recreated  her- 
self by  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  an  instrument  on  which 
she  herself  excelled,  she  gave  orders  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  that 
he  should  lead  the  ambassador,  as  it  were  casually,  into  an 
apartment  where  he  might  hear  her  perform ;  and  when 
Welvil,  as  if  ravished  with  the  harmony,  broke  into  the 
queen's  apartment,  she  pretended  to  be  displeased  with  his 
intrusion  ;  but  still  took  care  to  ask  him  whether  he  thought 
Mary  or  her  the  best  performer  on  that  instrument.*  From 
the  whole  of  her  behavior,  Melvil  thought  he  might,  on  his 
return,  assure  his  mistress,  that  she  had  no  reason  ever  to 
expect  any  cordial  friendship  from  Elizabetii,_and  that  all  her 
professions  of  amity  were  full  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 
After  two  years  had  been  spent  in  evasions  and  artifices,t 
Mary's  subjects  and  counsellors,  and  probably  herself,  began 
to  think  it  full  time  that  some  marriage  were  concluded  ;  and 
Lord  Damley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  was  the  person  in 
whom  most  men's  opinions  and  wishes  centred,  ■  He  was 
Mary's  cousin-german,  by  the  Jady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece 
to  Henry  VIll.,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Mar- 
garet, queen  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  born  and  educated 
in  England,  where  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  constantly  resided, 
since  he  had  been  banished  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton  ;  and  as  Damley  was  now  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  was  a  very  comely  person,  tall  and  delitately  shaped, 
it  was  hoped  that  he  might  soon  render  himself  agreeable  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  also  by  his  father  a  branch  of 
the  same  family  with  herself;  and  would,  in  espousing  her, 
preserve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  house  of  Stuart :  he  was, 
after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  those  who 
pretended  to  exclude  her  on  account  of  her  being  a  foreigner, 
had  endeavored  to  recommend  his  title,  and  g've  it  the  prefer- 
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ence.  It  seemed  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  that  she  could, 
by  marrying  him,  unite  both  their  claims  ;  and  as  he  was  by 
birth  an  Englishman,  and  could  not  by  his  power  or  alliancea 
give  any  ground  of  suspicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped  thai 
the  proposal  of  this  marriage  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
that  jealous  princess. 

Elizabeth  was  well  informed  of  tliese  intentions  ;  *  and  was 
secretly  not  displeased  with  the  projected  marriage  between 
Damley  and  the  queen  of  Scots.t  She  would  rather  have 
wished  that  Mary  had  continued  forever  in  a  single  life  ;  but 
finding  little  probability  of  rendering  this  scheme  effectual, 
she  was  satisfied  with  a  choice  which  freed  her  at  once  from 
the  dread  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
parting  with  Leicester,  her  favorite.  In  order  to  pave  the 
way  to  Darnley's  marriage,  she  secretly  desired  Mary  to  invito 
Lenox  into  Scotland,  to  reverse  his  attainder,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  honors  and  fortune.  J  And  when  her  request  was 
complied  with,  she  took  care,  in  order  to  preserve  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Hamiltons  and  her  other  partisans  in  Scotland,  to 
blame  openly  this  conduct  of  Mary.§  [1565.]  Hearing  that 
the  oegotiation  for  Darnley's  marriage  advanced  apace,  she 
gave  that  nobleman  permission,  on  his  first  application,  to  fol- 
low his  lather  into  Scotland  :  but  no  sooner  did  she  learn  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  was  taken  with  his  figure  and  person,  and 
that  all  measures  were  fixed  for  espousing  him,  than  she 
exclaimed  against  the  marriage ;  sent  Throgmorton  to  order 
Daraley  immediately,  upoa  his  allegiance,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  threw  the  countess  of  Lenox  and  her  second  son  into  the 
Tower,  where  they  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement ;  seized 
all  Lenox's  English  estate  ;  and,  though  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  assign  one  sbgle  reason  for  her  displeasure,  ||  she  men- 
aced, and  protested^  and  complained,  as  if-  she  had  suffered 
tho  most  grievous  inju^  in  the  world. 

The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  were  usually 
full  of  duplicity  and  artifice  ;  but  never  more  so  than  in  her 
transactions  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  where  there  enteied  so 
many  little  passions  and  narrow  jealousies,  that  she  durst  not 
avow  to  the  world  the, reasons  of  her  conduct,  scarcely  to  her 
tnd  scarcely  even  to  herself.    But  besides  a  woman- 
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ish  rivalship  and  envy  against  the  marriage  of  tliis  priiicesa,. 
she  had  some  motives  of  interest  for  feigning  a  displeasure  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  served  her  as  a  pretence  for  refusiog 
to  acknowledge  Mary's  title  to  tho  succession  of  England ;  a 
point  to  which,  for  good  reasons,  she  was  determined  never 
to  consent.  And  it  was  useful  to  her  for  a  purpose  still  more 
unfriendly  and  dangerous,  for  encoura^ng  the  discontents  and 
rebeliiOQ  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  ecclesiastics." 

Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  for  a  people  than  to  he  gov- 
erned by  a  sovereign  attached  to  a  religion  diiTcrent  fiom 
the  established ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  mutual  con- 
fidence can  ever,  in  such  a  situation,  have  place  between  tho 
pritjce  and  his  subjects.  Mary's  conduct  had  heen  hitherto  in 
every  respect  unexceptionable,  and  even  laudable  ;  yet  had 
she  not  made  such  progress  in  acquiring  popularity,  as  might 
have  been  expected' from  her  gracious  deportment  and  agree- 
able accomplishments.  Suspicions  every  moment  prevailed 
on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  espe- 
cially to  her  uncles,  the  open  and  avowed  promoters  of  the 
scheme  for  exterminating  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  throughout  all  Europe.  She  still  refmsed  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  parliament  which  had  established  the  reformation ; 
she  made  attempts  for  restoring  to  the  Catholic  bishops  some 
part  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  ;  f  and  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  Jn  which,  hesides  professing  her  attachment 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  she  took  notice  of  her  title  to  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  expressed  her  hopes  of  being  able, 
in  some  period,  to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church.j  The  zealots  among  tho  Protestants  were  not 
wanting,  in  their  turn,  to  exercise  their  insolence  against  her, 
which  tended  still  more  to  alienate  her  from  their  faith,  A 
law  was  enacted,  making  it  capital,  on  the  very  first  offence, 
to  say  mass  any  where,  escept  in  the  queen's  chapel ;  §  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  small  indulgence  was 
granted  her :  the  genera!  assembly  importuned  her  anew  to 
shange  her  religion ;  to  renounce  the  blasphemous  idolatry  of 
the  mass,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Eoman  Antichrist ;  and  to 
embrace  the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesiis.]|  As  she  answered 
with  temper,  that  she  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  falsity  of 


a  Keith,  p.  643.    Knox,  p.  371.  ' 
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her  religion  or  the  impiety  of  the  mass,  and  that  her  apostasy 
would  lose  her  the  friendship  of  her  allies  on  the  continent, 
they  replied  by  assuring  her,  that  fheir  religion  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jesus  C'hrist,  which  had 
been  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  which  had  been  embraced 
by  the  faithful  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  that  neither  the  religion 
of  Turks,  Jews,  nor  Papists  was  built  on  so  solid  a  foundation 
as  theirs ;  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  various  species  of  reli- 
gionists spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  so  happy  as  to 
be  possessed  of  the  truth  ;  that  those  who  hear,  or  rather  who 
gaze  on  the  mass,  allow  sacrilege,  pronounce  blasphemy,  and 
commit  most  abominable  idolatry  ;  and  that  the  friendship  of 
the  King  of  kings  was  preferable  to  aE  the  alliances  in  the 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Soots  had  kindled  afresh  the 
zeal  of  the  reformers,  because  the  family  of  Lenox  waa 
believed  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  though  Darniey, 
who  now  bore  the  name  of  King  Henry,  went  often  to  the 
established  church,  he  could  not,  by  this  exterior  compliance, 
gain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  ecclesiastics.  They 
rather  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  insult  him  to  his  face  ; 
and  Knox  scrupled  not  to  tell  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  God, 
for  punishment  of  the  offences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people, 
was  wont  to  commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women.t 
The  populace  of  Edinburgh,  instigated  by  such  doctrines, 
began  to  meet  and  to  associate  themselves  against  the  govern- 
ment.!: But  what  threatened  more  immediate  danger  to 
Mary's  authority,  were  the  discontents  which  prevailed  among 
some  of  the  principal  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Chatelrault  waa  displeased  with  the  restoration, 
and  still  more  with  the  aggrandizement  of  the  family  of  Lenox, 
his  hereditary  enemies ;  and  entertained  fears  lest  his  own 
eventual  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  ex- 
cluded by  his  rival,  who  had  formerly  advanced  some  preten- 
sions to  it.  The  earl  of  Murray  found  his  credit  at  court 
much  diminished  by  the  interest  of  Lenox  and  his  son  ;  and 
began  to  apprehend  the  revocation  of  some  considerable  grants 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Mary's  bounty.  The  carls  of 
Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencairne,  the  lords  Boyde  and  Ocliiltry, 
Kickaldy  of  Grange,  Pittarow,  were  instigated  by  like  motives ; 

•  Keith,  p.  650,  551.  t  Keith,  p.  618.    Knox,  p.  381. 

t  Knox,  p.  377. 
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and  as  t^ese  were  the  perso  wh  h  d  most  z  al  u  Iv  p  > 
moted  the  reformation,  they  d  g    t  d  t     find  th  t  the 

queen's  favor  was  entirely     n  d  b     a  n  hi    the 

earls  of  Bothwell,  Alhole,  &  ih  land  a  d  H  ntl  y  ma 
who  were  esteemed  either  !uk     a  m  n     1  g  t        ray 

or  ioclined  to  the  Catholic  party.  The  same  ground  of  discon- 
tent which  in  other  courts  is  tlie  source  of  intrigue,  faction, 
and  opposition,  commonly  produced  in  Scotland  either  projects 
<.-£  assassination  or  of  rebellion  ;  and  besides  mutual  accusations 
of  the  former  kind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up,"  tiie  male- 
content  lords,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  queen's  marriage 
entirely  resolved  on,  entered  info  a  confederacy  for  taking 
arms  against  their  sovereign.  They  met  at  Stirling ;  pre- 
tended an  anxious  concern  for  the  security  of  religion  ;  framed 
sngagements  for  mutual  defence  ;  and  made  applications  to 
Elizabeth  for  assistance  and  protection.t  That  princess,  after 
b    h    g  h  ss  h     d  pleasure  against  the  mar- 

li  d        re  d  h        mbassadors,  Randolf  and 

r  g  ra      oine  promises  of  support 

ent  them  a  supply  of  fen 
p  m      begin  an  insurrection.! 

H  m  the  meeting  at  Stirling, 

m  rd         n  she  summoned  them  to 

r  for  their  conduct ;  and 
h       g  m  the  laws,  she  obliged  the 

take  shelter  in  Argyle- 
T  m         ff        Ily  cut  off  their  resources, 

G  asgow,  and  forced  them 
m  T  at  Paisley,  in  the  neigh- 

b      oo  ,  and  passing  the  queen's 

m  i  ce  to  Edinburgh,  which 

h  y  T  ley  expected  great  reen- 

f       m  nta  p  h     efforts  of  Knox  ^md  the 

aed  P        h  ^^^"^  drums,  desiring  all 

men  to  enlist,  and  receive  wages  for  the  defence  of  God'a 
glory .^  But  the  nation  was  in  no  d  spoa  t  on  for  rebellion : 
Rfarj'  was  esteemed  and  beloved  :  her  mamage  as  not  gen- 
erally disagreeable  to  tlie  people :  a  d  the  n  erestcd  views 
)f  the  maleconlent  lords  were  so  well  1    o        that  their  pre- 

•  See  note  G-,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volimie 
t  Keith,  p.  293,  294,  3(10,  301, 

JKnos,  p.  380.    Keith,  Append,  p.  164.    Anderson,  >  ol.  ui.  p.  19*. 
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tence  of  zeal  for  religion  bad  litlle  influence  even  on  the  igno- 
rant populace*  The  king  and  queen  advanced  to  Edinburgh 
at  the  head  of  their  army :  the  rebels  were  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  south;  and  being  pursued  by  a  force  which  now 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  mcn,+  they  found  tiiemselves 
under  a  necessity  of  abandoning  their  country,  and  of  taking 
shelter  in  England. 

Elizabeth,  when  she  found  the  event  so  much  to  disappoint 
her  expectations,  thought  proper  to  disavow  all  connections 
ivith  the  Scottisli  malecontents,  and  to  declare  every  where, 
that  she  had  never  given  them  any  encouragemeat,  nor  any 
promise  of  countenance  or  assistance.  She  oven  carried  fur- 
ther her  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  Murray  had  come  to 
London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  agent  for  Cbatelrault ; 
and  she  seduced  them,  by  secret  assurances  of  protection,  to 
declare  befove  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  that  she 
had  nowise  conlribuled  to  their  insurrection.  No  sooner  had 
she  extorted  this  confession  from  them,  than  she  chased  them 
from  her  presence,  called  them  unworthy  traitors,  declared 
that  their  detestable  rebellion  was  of  bad  example  to  all 
princes ;  and  assured  them,  that  as  she  had  hitherto  given 
them  no  encouragement,  so  should  they  never  thenceforth 
receive  from  her  any  assistance  or  protection.f  Throgmortofl 
alone,  whofe  honor  was  equal  to  bis  abilities,  could  not  be 
prevaded  on  lo  conceal  the  pait  winch  he  had  acted  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Scottish  rebels  ;  and  being  well  apprised  of 
the  usuil  charactej  and  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  had 
the  precaution  to  oblam  an  oiderof  council  lo  authorize  the 
engagements  wiiich  he  liad  been  obliged  to  make  with 
Ihem  § 

The  banished  loids,  finding  themselves  so  harshly  treated 
by  Elizabeth,  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  their  own 
sovereign ;  and  after  some  sohcitation  and  some  professions 
of  smcere  repentance,  the  duke  of  Chatclrault  obtained  his 
pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should  reiire  mto  France.  Mary 
was  more  implacable  against  the  ungrateful  earl  of  Murray 
and  the  other  confederates,  on  whom  she  threw  the  chief 
blame  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  as  she  was  continually  plied  wItK 
applications  from  their  friends,  and  as  some  of  her  most  judi- 
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cious  partisans  in  England  thought,  tha*  nothing  would  moie 
promote  her  interests  in  that  kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treat- 
ment of  mea  so  celebrated  for  their  zeal  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  she  agreed  to  give  way  (o  her  natural  temper,  which 
inclined  not  to  severity,  and  she  seemed  determined  to  restore 
them  to  favor.*  In  fhis  interval,  Eambouillet  arrived  as  ambas- 
sador from  France,  and  brought  her  advice  from  her  uncle,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  whose  opinion  she  always  paid  an 
extreme  deference,  by  no  means  to  pardon  these  Protestant 
Ifiaders,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  her.t 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tilted  with  their  acts  of 
mutual  violence  ;  and  the  peace  granted  to  the  Hugonots,  as 
had  been  foreseen  by  Coiigny,  was  intended  only  to  lull  them 
asleep  and  prepare  the  way  for  the'vt  final  and  absolute  de- 
struction. The  queen  regent  made  a  pretence  of  tj^velling 
through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  visit  the  provinces,  and  cor- 
rect all  tie  abuses  arising .  from  the  late  civil  war  ;  and  after 
having  held  some  conferences  on  the  frontiers  with  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  she  came  to  Bayoone,  where 
she  was  met  by  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  the 
duke  of  Alva.  Nothing  appeared  i»  the  congress  of  these 
two  splendid  courts^  but  gayety,  festivity,  love,  and  joy  ;  but 
amidst  these  smiling  appearances  were  secretly  fabricated 
schemes  the  most  bloody,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the 
repose  of  mankind,  that  bad  ever  been  thought  of  in  any  age 
or  nation.  No  less  than  a  total  and  universal  extermination 
of  the  Protestants  by  fire  and  sword  was  concerted  by  Philip 
and  Catharine  of  Medicis  ;  and  Alva,  agreeably  to  his  fierce 
and  sanguinary  dispoation,  advised  the  queen  regent  to  com- 
mence the  execution  of  this  project,  by  the  immediate  massa 
ere  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Hugonots.J  But  that  piincess, 
though  equally  hardened  against  eveiy  humane  sentiment, 
would  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  displaying  her  wit  and 
refined  politics ;  and  she  purposed  rather  by  treachery  and 
dissimulation,  which  she  called  address,  to  lead  tiie  Protestints 
into  the  snare,  and  never  to  draw  the  sword  till  they  were 
totally  disabled  from  resistance.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
whose  character  bore  a  greater  alfinity  to  that  of  Alva,  was  a 
ehief  author  of  this  barbarous  association  agamst  the  reformers ; 

•  Melvil,  p.  59,  60,  61,  62,  63.    Keith,  p.  322.      . 
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and  waa  resolved  thenceforth  to  proceed  with  more  reserve 
in  the  trust  which  she  should  confer  upon  him.  His  resentment 
against  this  prudent  conduct  served  but  the  more  to  increase 
her  disgust :  and  the  young  prince,  enraged  at  her  imagined 
neglects,  pointed  bis  vengeance  against  every  one  whom  be 
deemed  the  cause  of  this  change  in  her  measures  and  be- 
havior. 

There  was  in  the  court  one  David  Hizzio,  who  had  of  late 
obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence  and  favor 
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with  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a  Piedmonfese,  of  mean 
birth,  son  of  a  teacher  of  music  himself  a  musician;  and  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  subs  s  by  h  a  art  n  h  a  own  country,  he  had 
followod  into  Scotland  an  an  b  s  ado  hom  1  e  dulce  of  Savoy 
sent  thitlier  to  pay  h  a  CO  nj  1  menta  o  Mary  some  time  after 
her  first  arrival.  He  possessed  i  good  ea  and  a  tolerable 
voice ;  and  as  that  pnncesa  fo  nd  h  m  usef  1  o  complete  her 
band  of  music,  she  re  a  ned  h  n  n  1  e  se  ce  afier  the  de- 
parture of  his  master  He  ec  e  a  y  fo  Fre  ich  despatches 
Jiaving  some  time  afte  ncu  ed  he  d  spleas  ,  she  promoted 
Bizzio  to  that  office,  h  ch  g  e  I  n  f  equen  opportunities  of 
approaching  her  person  and  ns  n  a  n^  I  m  elf  into  her  favor. 
He  waa  shrewd  and  sensible,  as  well  as  aspiring,  much  beyond 
his  rank  and  education ;  and  he  made  so  good  use  of  the 
acceas  which  fortune  had  procured  him,  thai  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  chief  confidant,  and  even  minister  of  the  queen. 
He  was  consulted  on  all  occasions ;  no  favors  couid  be  obtained 
but  by  his  intercession ;  all  suitors  were  obliged  to  gain  him 
by  presents  and  flattery  ;  and  the  man,  insolent  from  his  new 
exaltation,  as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  acquisitions,  soon  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.* He  had  at  first  employed  his  credit  fo  promote  Darn- 
ley's  marriage ;  and  a  firm  friendship  seemed  to  be  established 
betweeti  them :  but  on  the  subsequent  change  of  the  queen's 
sentiments,  it  was  easy  for  Henry's  friends  to  persuade  him 
that  Rizzio  was  ffie  real  author  of  her  indifference,  and  even 
to  rouse  in  his  mind  jealousies  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 
I'he  favorite  was  of  a  disagreeable  figure,  but  was  not  past  his 
youth  ;t  and  though  Ihe  opinion  of  his  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  Mary  might  seem  of  itself  unreasonable,  if  not 
absurd,  a  suspicious  husband  could  find  no  other  means  of 
accounting  for  that  lavish  and  imprudent  kindness  with  which 
she  honored  him.  The  rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  could  admit  of  no  freedoms,  contributed  to  spread  this 
opinion  among  the  people ;  and  as  Eizzio  was  universally 
believed  to  be  a  pensitmary  of  the  pope's,  and  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  all  schemes  against  the  Protestants,  any  story  to 
his  and  Mary's  disadvantage  received  an  easy  credit  among 
the  zealots  of  that  c. 


•  Keith,  p.  283,  302.      Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  6.      Spotawood 
p.  193. 
t  See  note  H,  at  the  eai  of  the  vdoiae. 
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RiKzio,  who  had  connected  his  interests  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  the  deciared  enemy  of  the  bsniahed  lords  ;  and 
by  promoting  the  violent  prosecutions  against  them,  be  had 
exposed  liimself  to  the  animosity  of  their  numerous  friends  and 
retainers.  A  scheme  was  also  thought  lo  be  formed  for  revok- 
ing some  exorbitant  grants  made  during  the  queen's  minority ; 
aad  even  the  nobility,  who  had  seized  fhe  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, began  to  think  themselves  less  secure  m  the  possession 
of  them.*  The  earl  of  Morion,  cliancelior,  was  affected  by  all 
these  considerations,  and  still  more  by  a  rumor  spread  abroad, 
that  Mary  intended  to  appoint  Bizzio  chancellor  in  his  place, 
and  lo  bestow  that  dignity  on  a  mean  and  upstart  foreigner 
igiioraat  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  country.t  So  indis- 
creet had  this  princess  been  in  her  kindness  to  Rizzio,  that 
even  that  strange  report  met  with  credit,  and  proved  a  great 
means  of  acceleratmg  the  ruin  of  tho  favorite.  Morton,  in- 
sinuating himself  uito  Henry's  confidence,  employed  all  hia 
art  to  inflame  the  discontent  and  jealousy  of  that  prince ;  and 
he  persuaded  him,  that  the  only  means  of  freeing  himself  from 
the  indignities  under  which  he  labored,  was  to  bring  the  base 
stranger  to  the  fate  which  he  had  so  well  merited,  and  which 
was  so  passionately  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  George 
Douglas,  natural  brother  lo  tlie  countess  of  Lenox,  concurred 
in  the  same  advice ;  and  the  Lords  Euthven  and  Lindesey., 
being  consulted,  offered  their  assistance  in  the  enterprise  ;  nor 
was  oven  the  earl  of  Lenox,  tlie  king's  father,  averse  to  tho 
design,  f  But  as  these  conspirators  were  well  acquainted  with 
Henry's  levity,  they  engaged  him  to  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he 
avowed  the  undertaking,  as  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  religion,  and  promised  to  protect  them  agaiiMt 
every  consequence  which  might  ensue  upon  the  assassination 
of  Hizzio.^  All  these  measures  being  concerted,  a  messen- 
gei  was  despatched  to  the  banished  lords,  who  were  hovering 
near  the  borders;  and  they  were  invited  by  the  king  to  return 
to  t\ieir  native  country. 

litis  design,  so  atrocious  in  itself,  was  reudered  still  more 
so  by  tiie  circumstances  which  attended  its  execution.  Mary, 
who  vas  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was  supping  in 

»  Ktith,  p.  328.    Melvil,  p.  64. 

t  Bu  'lianaQ,  lib.  xvii-  o,  60.     Crawford,  p,  6,     Spotswood,  p.  191. 
Edox,  p-  393.     Jebb,  vol.  i.  p.  456. 
t  Cra-ffford,  p.  7. 
4  Gootmll,  vol.  i.  p.  266.    Crawford,  p.  7. 
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private,  and  had  at  table  the  countess  of  Argyle,  her  natural 
Biater,  with  Bizzio,  and  others  of  her  servants.  The  king 
entered  the  room  by  a  private  passage,  and  stood  at  ihe  baclt 
of  Mary's  chaii  Lord  Etithven,  Goorge  Douglas,  and  other 
conspiratoia,  being  all  armed,  rushed  in  after  him;  and  the 
queen  of  Scots,  terrified  with  the  appearance,  demanded  of 
them  the  reason  of  this  rude  intrusion.  They  told  her,  that 
they  mtended  no  violence  against  her  person ;  but  meant  only 
to  bring  that  vdlain,  pointing  to  Bizzio,  to  his  deserved  punish- 
ment Bizzio,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  behind  his  mistress, 
and  seizing  hei  by  the  waist,  called  aloud  to  her  for  protec- 
tion ,  while  she  interposed  in  his  behalf,  with  cries,  and  men- 
aces, and  entreaties.  The  impatient  assassins,  regardles.s  of 
her  efibrte,  rushed  upon  their  pi'ey,  and  by  overturning  eveiy 
thing  which  stood  ia  their  way,  increased  tlie  horror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  scene.  Douglas,  seizing  Henrj-'s  dagger,  stuck 
it  in  the  body  of  Bizzio,  who,  screaming  with  fear  and  agony, 
vras  lorn  from  Mary  by  the  other  conspirators,  and  pushed  into 
the  ante-chamlier,  where  he  was  despatched  with  fifty-six 
wounds.*  The  unhappy  princess,  informed  of  his  fatei  imme- 
diately dried  her  tears,  and  said,  she  would  weep  no  more ; 
she  would  now  think  of  revenge.  The  insult,  indeed,  upon 
her  person  ;  the  stain  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  her  honor ;  the 
danger  to  which  her  life  was  exposed,  on  account  of  her  preg- 
nancy; were  injuries  so  atrocious  and  so  complicated,  that 
they  &arcely.!eft  room  for  pardon,  even  from  the  greatest 
lenity  and  mercy. 

The  assassins,  apprehensive  of  Mary's  resentment,  de- 
tained her  prisoner  in  the  palace  ;  and  the  king  dismissed  all 
who  seemed  willing'  to  attempt  her  rescue,  by  telling  them, 
that  nothing  was  done  without  bis  orders,  and  that  he  would 
be  careful  of  the  queen's  safety.  Murray  and  the  banished 
lords  appeared,  two  days  after ;  and  Mary,  whose  anger  was 
now  engrossed  by  injuries  more  recent  and  violent,  was  wil- 
lingly reconciled  to  them ;  and  she  even  received  her  brother 
with  tenderness  and  affection.  They  obtained  an  acquittal 
from  parliament,  and  were  reinstated  in  their  honoi-s  and  for- 
tunes. The  accomplices  also  in  Eizzio's  murder  applied  to 
her  for  a  pardon  ;  but  she  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and 
persuaded  them,  that  so  long  as  she  was  detained  in  custody, 
and  was  surrounded  by  guards,  any  deed  whicli  she  should 

*  Melvil,  p.  61.    Keith,  p.  330,  331.     Crawford,  ii.  9. 
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sign  would  have  no  validity.  Meanwhile  she  had  gained  thu 
confidence  of  her  husband  by  her  persuasion  and  caresses; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  guards  withdrawn,  than  she  engaged 
him  to  escape  with  her  in  the  night-time,  and  take  shelter  in 
Dunbar.  Many  of  her  subjects  here  offered  her  Iheir  services ; 
and  Mary  havin<f  collected  an  army  which  the  conspirators 
d  Edinburgh,  and  obliged 

m       fl  E  d  w  h  y  hved  in  great  poverty 

nd  d  Th  however,  to  the  earl 

B    h  w  and  tiiat  nobleman, 

d  <rt  g  his  p         by  he  accession  of  their 

w  y  h  it ;  and  he  soon  after 

procured  them  hberty  to  return  mto  their  own  countiy.* 

The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  implacable 
against  her  husband  alone,  whose  person  was  before  disagree- 
able to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  highest  resentment. 
Slie  engaged  him  to  disown  all  connections  with  the  assassins, 
to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their  crime,  even  lo  publish  a 
proclamation  containing  a  falsehood  so  notorious  to  the  whole 
world  ;  t  and  having  thus  made  him  expose  himself  to  univer- 
sal contempt,  and  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  ever  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  any  party,  she  threw  him  off  with 
disdain  and  indignation.  J  As  if  she  had  been  making  an 
escape  from  him,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Marre's ;  and  when  Henry  followed  her  thither, 
she  suddenly  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  gave  him  every 
where  the  strongest  proofs  of  displeasure,  and  even  of  antipa- 
thy. She  encouraged  her  courtiers  in  their  neglect  of  him  ; 
and  she  was  pleased  that  his  mean  equipage  and  small  train 
of  attendants  should  draw  on  him  the  contempt  of  the  very 
populace.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  have  apartments 
in  tlie  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  Mary  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  her  delivery.  She  there  brought  forth  a  son ;  and 
as  this  was  very  important  news  to  England,  as  well  as  to 
Scotland,  she  immediately  despatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to 
cariy  inteliigenoe  of  the  happy  event  to  Elizabelh,  Melvil 
tells  us,  that  this  princess,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  London, 
had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich,  and  was  display- 

*  Melvil.  p.  75,  76.  Keith,  p.  334.  Knos,  p.  398. 
t  Goodall,  vol,  i.  p.  2S0.  Keith,  Aj^ead.  p.  1137. 
j  Melvil,  p.  ae,  67. 
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ing  all  tlmt  spirit  and  alaci'ity  which  ustiaily  attended  her  on 
ihese  occitsions ;  but  when  news  arrived  of  1  e  pr  n  e  of 
Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy  was  damped :  she  s  k  n  o 
meianeholy  ;  she  reclined  her  head  upon  her  ar  a  d  c  m 
plalaed  to  some  of  her  attendants,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  herself  was  but  a  barren 
slock.  Next  day,  however,  at  the  reception  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, she  resumed  her  former  dissimulation,  put  on  a  joyful 
.  counlenaace,  gave  Melvil  thanltsfor  the  haste  he  had  made  in 
conveying  to  her  the  agreeable  intelligence,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  friendship  to  her  sister.*  Some  time 
after,  she  despatched  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  her  kinsman 
George  Gary,  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  in  order  to  ofSciate  al 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince ;  and  sho  sent  by  them  some 
magailiceGt  presents  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

Tlie  birth  of  a  son  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  partisans 
in  England ;  t  and  even  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  began 
to  cry  aloud  for  some  settlement  of  the  succession.  These 
humors  broke  out  with  great  vehemence  in  a  new  session  of 
parliament,  held  after  six  prorogations.  The  house  of  peers, 
which  had  hitherto  forborne  to  touch  on  this  delicate  point, 
here  took  the  lead ;  and  the  house  of  commons  soon  afte» 
imitated  the  zeal  of  the  lords,  Molineus  opened  the  matter  in 
the  lower  house,  and  proposed,  that  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession and  that  of  supply  should  go  hand  in  hand  ;  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  constrain  tlie  queen  to  a  compliance  with  the 
request  of  her  parliament.f  The  courtiers  endeavored  to 
elude  the  debate  :  Sir  Ealph  Sadler  told  the  house,  that  he  had 
heard  the  queen  positively  affirm,  that  for  the  good  of  her 
people  she  was  determined  to  marry.  Secretary  Cecil  and 
Sir  Francis  Kooliys  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  purpose ; 
as  did  also  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and 
Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of  the  household, §  Eliza- 
beth's ambitious  and  masculine  character  was  so  well  known, 
that  few  members  gave  any  credit  to  this  intelligence  ;  and  it 
was  considered  merely  as  an  artifice,  by  which  sho  endeavored 
to  retract  that  positive  declaration  which  she  had  made  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  that  she  meant  to  live  and  die  a  virgin. 
The  ministers,  therefore,  gained  nothing  further  by  this  piece 
of  policy,  than  only  to  engage  the  house,  for  the  sake  of 
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deooncy,  to  join  tlie  question  of  llie  queen's  marriage  with 
tliat  of  a  settlement  of  the  crown;  and  the  commons  were 
proceeding  with  great  earnestness  in  the  debate,  and  had  even 
appointed  a  eomnaittee  to  confer  with  the  lords,  when  express 
orders  were  brought  them  from  Elizabeth  not  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter.  Cecil  toid  them,  that  she  pledged  fo 
the  house  the  word  of  a  queen  for  her  sincerhy  in  her  inten- 
tions to  many;  that  the  appointmoBt  of  a  successor  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger  to  her  person;  that  she  hei-self 
had  had  experience,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister,  how  much 
court  was  usually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and  what  dangerous 
sacriflcea  men  were  commooiy  disposed  to  make  of  their  pres- 
ent duty  to  their  future  prospects ;  and  that  she  was  therefore 
determined  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  opportunity,  the  decis- 
ion of  that  important  question.*  The  house  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  reasons,  and  still  less  with  the  command  prohibiting 
them  all  debate  on  the  subject,  Patd  Wentworth,  a  spirited 
member,  went  so  far  as,  to  question  whether  such  a  prohibition 
were  not  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
house.t  Some  even  ventured  to  violate  that  profound  respect 
which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  to  the  queen;  and  they 
affirmed,  that  she  was  bound  in  duty,  not  only  to  provide  for 
Jhe  happiness  of  her  subjects  during  her  own  life,  but  also  to 
pay  regard  to  their  future  security,  by  fixing  a  successor ;  that 
by  an  opposite  conduct  she  showed  herself  the  step-raolber, 
not  the  natural  parent  of  her  people,  and  would  seem  desirous 
that  England  should  no  longer  subsist  than  she  should  enjoy 
the  glory  and  satisfaction  of  governing  it ;  that  none  but  timo- 
rous princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever  stood  in 
fear  of  their  successors ;  and  that  the  affections  of  the  people 
were  a  firm  and  impregnable  rampart  to  every  sovereign,  who, 
laying  aside  all  artifice  or  by-ends,  had  courage  and  magna- 
nimity to  .put  his  sole  trust  in  that  honorable  and  sure  defeace.f 
The  queen,  hearing  of  these  debates,  sent  for  the  speaker; 
and  after  reiterating  her  former  prohibition,  she  bade  him 
inform  thehouse,that  if  any  member  remained  still  unsatisfied, 
he  might  appear  before  the  pi'ivy  council,  and  there  give  his 
reasons.^  As  the  members  showed  a  disposition,  notwith- 
standing tiiese  peremploiy  orders,  stil!  to  proceed  upon  the 
question,  Elizabeth  thought  proper,  by  a  message,  to  revoke 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  127,  128.  f  D'Ewea,  p.  128. 
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them,  and  to  allow  the  house  liberty  of  debate.*  They  were 
BO  mollified  by  this  gracious  condescension,  that  iliey  tfience- 
fovtli  conducted  the  matter  with  more  calmness  and  temper, 
and  they  even  voted  her  a  supply,  io  be  levied  at  three  pay- 
ments, of  a  subsidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without  annoxing  any 
condition  to  it.  [1567.]  The  queen  soon  after  dissolved-  the 
parliament,  and  told  them,  with  some  sharpness  in  the  con- 
clusion, that  their  proceedings  had  contained  mnch  dissimu- 
lation and  artifice ;  that,  under  the  plausible  pretences  of 
marriage  and  succession,  many  of  them  covered  very  malevo- 
lent intentions  towards  her ;  but  that,  however,  she  reaped  this 
advantage  from  the  attempts  of  these  men,  that  she  could  now 
distinguish  her  friends  from  Jier  enemies.  "  But  do  you  think," 
added  she,  "  that  1  ara  unmindful  of  your  future  security,  or 
will  be  negligent  in  settling  the  succession  ?  That  is  the 
chief  object  of  ray  concern  ;  as  I  know  myself  to  be  liable 
to  mortality.  Or  do  you  apprehend  that  T  meant  to  encroach 
on  your  liberties  f  No  :  it  was  never  my  meaning  ;  I  only 
intended  to  atop  you  before  you  approached  the  precipice. 
All  things  have  their  time ;  and  though  you  may  be  blessed 
with  a  sovereign  more  wise  or  more  learned  than  I,  yet  I 
assure  you  that  no  one  will  ever  rule  over  you  who  shall  be 
more  careful  of  your  safety.  And  therefore,  henceforward 
whether  I  live  to  see  the  like  assembly  or  no,  or  whoovef 
holds  the  reins  of  government,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware 
of  provoking  your  sovereign's  patience,  so  far  as  you  have 
done  mine.  But  I  shall  now  conclude,  that,  notwilhstand 
ing  the  disgusts  I  have  received,  (for  I  mean  not  to  par" 
with  you  in  anger,)  the  greater  part  of  you  may  assure 
theinselves  that  they  go  home  in  their  prince's  good  graces. "t 

Elizabeth  carried  further  her  dignity  on  this  occasion.  She 
had  received  the  subsidy  without  any  condition ;  but  as  it 
was  believed  that  the  commons  had  given  her  that  gratuity 
with  a  view  of  engaging  her  to  yield  to  their  requests,  she 
thought  proper,  OQ  her  refusal,  voluntarily  to  remit  the  third 
payment ;  and  she  said,  that  money  in  her  subjects'  purses  was 
AS  good  to  her  as  in  her  own  exchequer.^ 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the  pvescnt, 
the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of  the  qL*;cn  of 
Scots  multiplied   every  day  in   England;   and  besi^<!S  the 

•  D'BwGS.  p.  130.  t  B'Ewes,  p.  116    117. 
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Catholics,  many  of  whom  kept  a  treasonable  correspondenc* 
with  her,  and  were  ready  to  rise  at  her  command,*  the  court 
itself  of  Elizaheth  was  full  of  her  avowed  partisans.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Leicester,  Pemhroke,  Bedford, 
Northumberland,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  most  of  the 
considerable  men  in  England,  except  Cecil, seemed  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  declaring  her  the  successor.  None  *ut 
tlie  more  zealous  Protestants  adhered  either  to  the  countess  of 
Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt,  Eleanor,  countess  of  Cumberland; 
and  as  the  marriage  of  the  former  seemed  liable  to  some 
objections,  and  had  been  declared  invalid,  men  were  alarmed, 
even  on  that  side,  with  the  prospect  of  new  disputes  con- 
cerning the  succession.  Mary's  behavior,  also,  so  moderate 
towards  the  Protestants,  and  so  gracious  towards  all  men, 
had  procured  her  universal  respect ;  t  and  the  public  was 
willing  to  ascribe  any  imprudences  into  which  she  had  fallen 
to  her  youth  and  inexperience.  But  all  these  flattering  pros- 
pects were  blasted  by  the  subsequent  incidents ;  where  her 
egregious  indiscretions,  shall  I  say,  or  atrocious  crimes,  threw 
her  from  the  height  of  her  prosperity  and  involved  her  in 
infamy  and  in  ruin. 

The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  of  a  considerable  family  and 
power  in  Scotlaitd  ;  and  though  not  distinguished  by  any 
talents  either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  he  had  made  a 
figure  in  that  party  which  opposed  the  greatness  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  and  the  more  rigid  reformers.  He  was  a  man  of 
profligate  manners ;  had  involved  his  opulent  fortune  in  great 
debts,  and  even  reduced  himself  to  beggary  by  his  profuse 
expenses ;  J  and  seemed  to  have  no  resource  but  in  desperate 
counsels  and  enterprises.  He  had  been  accused  more  than 
once  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Murray;  and  though  the 
frequency  of  these  accusations  on  all  sides  diminish  some- 
what the  credit  due  to  any  particular  imputation,  they  prove 
sufficiently  the  prevalence  of  that  detestable  practice  in  Scot- 
land, and  may  in  that  view  serve  to  render  such  rumors  the 
more  credible.  This  man  had  of  late  acquired  the  favor  and 
entire  confidence  of  Mary;  and  all  her  measures  were  di. 
fected  by  his  advice  and  authority.  Reports  were  spread  of 
more  particular  intimacies  between  them  j  and  these  reports 
gained  ground  from  the  continuance,  or  rather  increase,  of  hei 

•  Hnynes,  p,  US,  148.  t  MelvU,  p.  53,  61,  74. 
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hatred  towards  herhuaband.*  That  young  prince  was  retiiiced 
to  such  a  state  of  desperation  by  tlie  neglects  which  he  un- 
derwent from  his  queen  and  the  courfiers,  that  he  had  oncQ 
resolved  to  fly  secretly  into  France  or  Spain,  and  had  even 
provided  a  vessel  for  that  purpose.!  Some  of  the  moat  con- 
siderable nobility,  on  the  other  band,  observing  her  rooted 
aversion  to  him,  had  proposed  some  expedients  for  a  divorce ; 
and  tliough  Mary  is  said  to  have  spoken  honorably  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  have  embraced  the  proposal  no  furthei  than 
it  should  be  found  consistent  with  her  own  honor  and  her  son's 
legitimacy,!  men  were  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  difficulty 
of  finding  proper  means  for  effecting  that  purpose,  was  the 
real  cause  of  laying  aside  all  further  thoughts  of  it.  So  far 
were  the  suspicions  agEunst  her  carried,  that  when  Henry,  dis- 
couraged with  tha  continual  proofs  of  her  haired,  left  the 
court  and  retired  to  Glasgow,  an  illness  of  an  exti-aordinary 
nature,  with  which  he  was  seized  immediately  on  his  arrival 
m  that  place,  was  universally  ascribed  by  her  enemies  to  a 
dose  of  poison,  which,  it  was  pretended,  she  had  administered 

While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  all  those  who  wished 
well  to  her  character,  or  to  public  tranquillity,' were  extremely 
pleased,  and  somewhat  surprised,  to  hear  that  a  friendship 
was  again  conciliated  between  them,  that  she  had  taken  a 
journey  to  Glasgow  on  purpose  to  visit  him  during  his  sickness, 
that  she  behaved  toward^  him  with  great  tenderness,  that  she 
had  brought  him  along  with  her,  and  that  she  appeared 
thenceforth  determined  to  live  with  him  on  a  footing  more 
suitable  to  the  connections  between  them.  Henry,  naturally 
uxorious,  and  not  distrusting  this  sudden  reconciliation,  put 
himself  implicitly  into  her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edin- 
burgh. She  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House ;  but  as 
the  situation  of  the  palace  was  low,  and  the  concourae  of 
people  about  the  court  was  necessarily  attended  with  noise, 
which  might  disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  slate  of  health, 
these  reasons  were  assigned  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  foi 
him  in  a  solitary  house  at  some  distance,  called  the  Kirk  of 
Field.  Mary  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindness  and  atlach 
ment :  she  conversed  cordially  with  him }  and  she  lay  some 
nights  in  a  roora  below  his  ;  but  on  the  ninth  of  February,  sht 
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told  him  that  she  would  pass  that  night  in  the  palace,  because 
the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  there  lo  be  celebrated 
in  her  presence.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole 
town  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noise ;  and  was 
still  more  astonished,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  noise 
came  from  the  king's  house,  which  was  blown  up  by  gun- 
powder ;  that  his  dead  body  was  found  at  some  distance  in  a 
neighboring  field  ;  and  that  no  marks,  either  of  lire,  contusion, 
or  violence  appeared  upon  it.* 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was  murdered  ; 
and  general  conjecture  soon  pointed  towards  ihe  earl  of 
Bothwell  as  the  author  of  the  crime.t  But  as  his  favor  with 
Mary  was  visible,  and  his  power  great,  no  one  ventured  to 
declare  openly  his  sentiments ;  and  all  men  remained  in 
silence  and  mute  astonishment.  Voices,  however,  were  heard 
in  the  streets,  during  the  darkness  of  tbe  night,  proclaiming 
Bothwell,  and  even  Maiy  herself,  to  be  murderers  of  the 
king  ;  hiils  were  secretly  affixed  on  the  walls  lo  the  same 
purpose ;  offers  were  made,  that,  upon  giving  proper  securi- 
ties, his  guilt  shoald  be  openly  proved ;  but  after  one  procla- 
mation from  the  court,  offering  a  reward  and  indemnity  to 
any  one  that  would  discover  the  author  of  that  villany, 
greater  vigilance  was  employed  in  searching  out  the  spreaders 
of  the  libels  and  reports  against  Bothwell  and  the  queen,  than 
in  tracing  the  contrivers  of  llio  king's  assassination,  or  de- 
tecting the  regie  id  OS.  J 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  court  in 
poverty  and  contempt,  was  roused  by  the  report  of  his  son's 
murder,  and  wrote  to  the  queen,,  imploring  speedy  justice 
agaifisl  the  assassins  ;  among  whom  he  named  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  Gilbert  Balfour  his  brother, 
David  Chalmers,  and  four  others  of  the  queen's  household  ; 
all  of  them  persons  who  had  been  mentioned  in  the  bills 
affixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgb.'J     Mary  took  his  demand 

•  It  was  imagined  that  Henry  had  been  strangled  before  tlie  house 
wna  blown,  up.  But  this  suppoaitioii  is  oontradiGted  by  the  canfes- 
Eion  of  the  criminals  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  adroit  it  in  order 
to  account  for  the  condition  of  his  body.  There  are  many  inatanees 
that  men's  lives  have  been  saved  who  had.  been  blown  up  in  shipB. 
Had  Henry  fallen  on  water,  he  had  not  probably  been  killed. 

t  Melvil,  p.  78.     Cabbala,  p.  136. 

t  Anderson's  CoUeetions,  vol.  ii.  p,  38 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  167,  IBS.  Spnta- 
Wood,  p.  200.    Keith,  p.  374. 

}  Ke.ith,  p.  372.     Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
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of  speedy  justice  ia  a  very  literal  sense ;  and  allowing  only 
fifteen  days  for  the  examination  of  this  important  affair,  she 
sent  a  citation  to  Lenox,  requiriag  him  to  appear  in  court, 
and  prove  his  charge  against  Botbwell*  This  nobleman, 
meanwhile,  and  all  the  other  persona  accused  by  Lenox, 
enjoyed  their  full  liberty  ;  +  Bothwell  himself  was  continually 
surrounded  with  armed  men;  j;  took  his  place  ia'  council;  § 
lived  during  some  time  in  the  house  with  Mary  ;  ||  and  seemed 
to  possess  all  his  wonted  confidence  aod  familiarity  with  her. 
Even  the  Castle  of  Edinbui^h,  a  place  of  great  consequence 
in  thia  critical  time,  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  under  him,  to 
his  creature,  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  himself  been  pub- 
licly charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder.U 
Lenox,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling  with  a  view  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  trial,  waa  informed  of  all  these  circumstances ; 
and  reflecting  on  the  small  train  which  attended  him,  he  began 
to  entertain  very  just  apprehensions  from  the  power,  insolence, 
and  temerity  of  his  enemy.  He  wrote  to  Mary,  desiring  that 
the  day  of  trial  might  bo  prorogued ;  and  conjured  her,  by 
all  the- regard  which  she  bore  to  her  own  honor,  to  employ 
more  leisure  and  deliberation  in  determining  a  question  of 
such  extreme  mortlent.**  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  applica- 
tion :  the  jury  was  enclosed,  of  which  the  easl  of  Caithness 
waa  chancellor;  and  though  Lenox,  foreseeing  this  precipita- 
tion, had  ordered  Cunningham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  appear 
in  court,  and  protest  in  his  name  against  the  acquittal  of  the 
criminal,  the  jury  proceeded  to  a  verdict.ff  The  verdict  was 
such  as  it  behoved  them  to  give,  where  neither  accuser  nor 
witness  appeared  ;  and  Bothwell  was  absolved  from  the  Icing's 
murder.  The  jury,  however,  apprehensive  that  their  verdict 
would  give  great  scandal,  and  perhaps  expose  them  after- 
wards to  some  danger,  entered  a  protest,  in  which  they 
represented  the  necessity  of  their  proceedings. |:J  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  indictment  was  laid  against  Bothweli  for 
cojnmitfing  the  crime  on  the  ninth  of  February,  not  the  tenth 

•  Keith,  p.  373.  t  Keith,  p.  374,  376. 

J  Keith,  p.  405. 

f  Ajidcjeon,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  40,  SO,  52. 

i  Andoraon,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  IE  SpotBWOod,  p.  301. 

••  Keith,  p.  376.    Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

tf  Kcitt,  p.  376.    Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  106-    Spotawood,  p.  201. 
a  .Spotawood,  p.  201.     Anderson,  voL  i.  p.  113. 
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the  real  day  on  which  Henry  was  assassinated.*  The  inter 
prelation  generally  put  upon  tliis  error,  too  gross,  it  was 
th()ught,  to  have  proceeded  from  mialake,  was,  that  the  secret 
councii  by  whom  Mary  was  governed,  not  trusting  entirely  \a 
precipitatipn,  violence,  and  authority,  had  provided  this  plea, 
by  which  they  insured,  at  all  adventures,  a  plausible  pretence 
for  acquitting  Bothwell. 

Two  days  afier  this  extraordinary  transaction,  a  parliament 
was  held  ;  and  though  the  verdict  in  favor  of  Bothwell  was 
attended  with  such  circumstances  as  strongly  confirmed, 
rather  than  diminished,  the  general  opinion  of  his  guilt,  he 
was  the  person  chosen  to  carry  the  royal  sceptre  on  the  first 
meeting  of  that  national  ossombiy.t  In  this  parliament  a  rig- 
oivus  act  was  made  against  those  who  set  up  defamatory  bills ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  king's  murder.f  The  favor 
whieli  Mary  openly  bore  to  Bothwell  kept  every  one  in  awe  ; 
fti)d  the  eflects  of  this  terror  appeared  more  plainly  in  another 
tr9,us8ction,  which  ensued  immediately  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  pariiament.  A  bond  or  association  was  framed ;  in 
which  the  subscribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell 
by  a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a  further  offer  which  he  had 
made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat,  oblige  them- 
selves, in  case  any  person  should  afterwards  impute  to  him  the 
king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with  their  whole  power  against 
such  calumniators.  After  this  promise,  which  implied  no  great 
assurance  in  Bothwell  of  his  own  innocence,  the  subscribers 
mentioned  the  necessity  of  their  queen's  marriage,  in  order 
to  aupport  the  government ;  and  they  recommended  Bothwell 
to  her  as  a  husband.^  This  paper  was  subscribed  by  all  the 
considerable  nobility  there  present.  In  a  country  divided  by 
violent  factions,  such  a  concurrence  in  favor  of  one  nobleman, 
nowise  distmguished  above  the  rest,  except  by  his  flagitious 
conduct,  could  never  have  been  obtained,  had  not  every  one 
been  certain,  at  least  iiiTnly  persuaded,  that  Mary  was  fully 
deterpiined  on  this  raea3ure.||  Nor  would  such  a  motive  have 
sufficed  to  influence  men,  commonly  so  stubborn  and  untrao* 
table,  had  they  not  been  taken  by  surprise,  been  ignorant  of 
each  other's  seatiraenia,  and  overawed  by  the  present  powei 

•  Keith,  p.  375.     Anderson,  vol.  il.  p.  93,     SpoSwooct,  p.  201. 
t  Jfeitli,  p.  73.     Craw&rd,  p.  H.    *  +  Keith,  p.  380. 

5  Koith,  p.  SSI. 
J  See  note  J,  at  the  end  of  tlie  volume 
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•  Melvil,  p.  80.  t  Spotswood,  p.  203. 
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These  events  passed  with  such  rapidity,  that  men  had  no 
leisure  to  admire  sufficiently  one  incidejit,  when  they  were 
surprised  with  a  new  one  equally  rare  and  uncommon.  There 
Btili,  hnwever,  remained  one  difficulty  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  foresee  how  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  determined  as  they 
were  to  execute  tlieir  shameful  purpose,  could  find  expedients 
to  overcome.  The  man  who  had  procured  the  subscription  cf 
the  nobility,  recommending  him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen,  and 
who  had  acted  this  seeming  violence  on  her  person,  in  order  t<t 
force  her  consent,  had  been  married  two  years  before  to  anothei 
woman ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  of  a  noble  family,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Huntley.  But  peraoua  blinded  by  passion,  and 
infatuated  with  crirne,  soon  shake  off  all  appearance  of  decency. 
A  suit  was  commenced  for  a  divorce  between  Bothwell  and 
his  wife  ;  and  this  suit  waa  opened  at  the  same  instant  in  twc- 
different,  or  rati  't  t      in  tl  t    f  th         h 

bishop  of  St.  An      w  P 

by  the  canOn  la  in  mmiss 

riot  court,  whic  P 

principles  of  th  T 

each  court  was  h 

there  prevailed  p  th     p 

consanguinity  w  B      w  d 

his  wife  in  the  mmiss 

accusation  of  a        ry  T 

parlies,  too,  who  w  (i 

different  courts     B  as  rs 

former;  his  wif  A  rta 

was  opened,  pie  mm  h 

precipitation ;  a 
four  days.* 

The  divorce  b 
Mary  should  be  E 

appear  befoie  the  courts  of  judicatuie,  and  should  acknowl- 
edge herself  restored  to  entire  freedom.  This  was  understood 
to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obviating  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Orders  were  then  given  to 
publish  in  the  church  the  banns  between  the  queen  and  the 
Ouke  of  Orkney  ;  for  that  was  the  title  which  he  now  bore  ; 
and  Craig,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  thai 
purpose.  This  clergyman,  not  content  with  having  refused 
compliance,  publicly  in  his  sermons  condemned  the  marriage 

*  AnclerBon,  vol.  il,  p.  280- 
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Mid  exhorted  all  who  had  access  to  the  queen,  to  give  her 
their  advice  against  so  scandalous  an  alliance.  Being  called 
before  tlie  council  to  answer  for  this  liberty, -he  showed  a 
courage  which  might  cover  all  the  nobles  with  shame,  oq 
account  of  their  lameness  and  servility.  He  said  that,  by  the 
rules  of  the  church,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  being  convicted  of 
adultery,  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry  ;  that  the  divorce 
between  him  and  his  former  wife  was  plainly  procured  by 
collusion,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  sudden  conclusion  of  his  marriage  with  the  queen ; 
and  that  all  the  suspicions  which  prevailed  with  regard  lo  the 
king's  murder,  and  the  queen's  concurrence  in  the  former 
rape,  would  Jhence  receive  undoubted  cocfiniiation.  He 
therefore  exhorted  Bothwell,  who  was  present,  no  longer  to 
persevere  in  his  present  criminal  enterprises ;  and  turning  his 
discourse  to  the  other  counsellors,  he  charged  them  to  employ 
all  their  influence  with  the  queen,  in  order  lo  divert  her  from  a 
measure  which  would  load  her  with  eternal  infamy  and  dis- 
honor. Not  satisfied  even  with  this  admonition,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  informing  the  public,  from  the  pulpit,  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  and  expre^ed  lo  them  his  fears  that,  not- 
withstanding all  remonstrances,  their  sovereign  was  still  obsti- 
nately bent  on  her  fata!  purpose.  "  For  himself,"  he  said, 
"  he  had  already  discharged  his  conscience ;  and  yet  again 
would  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he  abhorred  and 
detested  that  marriage  as  scandalous  and  hateful  in  the  sight 
of  mankind;  but  since  the  great,  as  he  perceived,  either  by 
their  flattery  or  silence,  gave  countenance  to  the  measure,  he 
besought  the  faithful  to  pray  fervently  to  the  Almighty  that  a 
resolution,  taken  contrary  lo  all  law,  reason,  and  good  con- 
science, might,  by  the  divine  blessing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  the  church  and  kmgdom,"  These  speeches 
offended  the  court  extremely ;  and  Craig  was  anew  summoned 
before  the  council,  to  answer  for  his  temerity  in  thus  passing 
the  bounds  of  his  commission.  But  he  told  them,  that  the 
bounds  of  his  commission  were  the  word  of  God,  good  laws, 
and  natural  reason ;  and  were  the  queen's  marriage  tried  by 
any  of  these  standards,  it  would  appear  infamous  and  dishon- 
orable, and  would  so  be  esteemed  by  the  whole  world,  Tho 
council  were  so  overawed  by  this  heroic  behavior  in  a  private 
clergyman,  that  they  dismissed  him  without  further  censure 
or  punishment.* 

■  Spotawood,  p.  203.    Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  230, 
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But  tlioiigh  this  transaction  might  have  recalled  Botliwell  and 
'lie  queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatuation,'  and  might  havo  in- 
(trucled  them  in  the  dispositions  of  tlie  people,  as  well  as  ;n 
■heir  own  inability  to  oppose  them,  they  were  still  resolute  to 
■nish  forward  to  their  own  manifest  destruction.  The  marriage 
was  solemnized  by  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  a  Protestant,  who 
was  afterwards  deposed  by  the  church  for  this  scandalous  com- 

Eliance,  Few  of  the  nobility  appeared  at  the  ceremony :  they 
ad  most  of  them,  either  from  shame  or  fear,  retired  to  their 
own  houses.  The  French  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  an  aged 
gentleman  of  honor  and  character,  could  not  be  p 
though  a  dependent  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  cour 
marriage  by  his  presence.*  Elizabeth  remonstrated,  by 
friendly  letters  and  messages,  against  the  marriage. t  The 
court  of  France  made  iike  opposition ;  but  Mary,  though  on 
all  other  occasions  she  was  extremely  obsequious  to  the  advice 
of  her  relations  in  that  country,  was  here  determined  to  pay 
no  regard  to  their  opinion. 

The  news  of  these  transactions,  being  carried  to  foreign 
countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw  infamy, 
not  only  on  the  principal  actors  in  them,  but  also  on  the  whole 
nation,  who  seemed,  by  their  submission  and  silence,  and 
even  by  their  declared  approbation,  to  give  their  sanction  to 
these  soaildalous  practices.J  The  Scots  who  resided  abroad 
met  with  such  reproaches,  that  they  durst  nowhere  appear  in 
public ;  and  they  earnestly  exhorted  (heir  countrymen  al 
home  to  free  them  from  the  public  odium,  by  brbglug  to  con- 
dign punishment  the  authors  of  such  atrocious  crimes.  This 
intelligence,  with  a  little  more  leisure  for  reflection,  roused 
men  from  their  lethargy  ;  and  the  rumors  which,  from  the 
very  beginning,^  had  been  spread  against  Mary  as  f  she  had 
concurred  in  the  king's  murder,  seemed  now  bv  the  subse- 
quent transactions,  to  have  received  a  strong  co  firmat  on  and 
authority.  It  was  every  where  said,  that  even  thoi  gl  no  par- 
ticular and  direct  proofs  had  as  yet  been  prod  ced  of  the 
queen's  guJIl,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  late  cond  ct  was  s  fli- 
cient,  not  oi\ly  to  beget  subpicion,  but  to  produce  ent  re  con- 
viction against  her  :  that  her  sudden  resol  t  on  of  b^ing 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  whom  hefon,  she    hvl  loi  g  and 

•  Spotswood,  p.  203.     MgIvU,  p.  82. 

t  Keith,  p.  392.     Dig-es,  p.  H. 

J  Metvil,  p.  82.     Keith.,  p.  402.     Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  131. 
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justly  Bated  ;  hat  bringing  him  to  court,  from  which  she  had 
banished  him  by  neglects  and  rigors  ;  her  fitting  up  separate 
npartments  for  him  ;  were  all  of  them  circumstances  which, 
(hough  trivia!  in  themselves,  yet,  being  compared  with  the 
subsequent  events,  bore  a  very  unfavorable  aspect  for  her : 
that  the  least  which,  after  the  king's  murder,  might  have  been 
expected  in  her  situation,  was  a  more  than  usual  caution  in 
her  measures,  and  an  extreme  anxiety  to  punish  the  real 
assassins,  in  order  to  free  herself  from  all  reproach  and  sus- 
picion :  that  no  woman  who  had  any  regard  to  her  character, 
would  allow  a  man,  publicly  accused  of  her  husband's  murder, 
60  much  as  to  approach  her  presence,  far  less  give  him  a 
share  in  her  councils,  and  endow  him  with  favor  and  author- 
ity :  that  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the  absence  of  accusers,  was 
very  ill  fitted  to  satisfy  the  public  ;  especially  if  that  absence 
proceeded  from  a  designed  precipitation  of  the  sentence,  and 
from  the  terror  which  her  known  friendship  for  the  criminal 
had  infused  into  every  one :  that  the  very  mention  of  hei 
marriage  to  such  a  person,  in  such  circumstances,  was  horii 
ble ;  and  the  contrivances  of  extorting  a  consent  from  the 
nobility,  and  of  concerting  a  rape,  were  gross  artifices,  more 
proper  to  discover  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence  :  that 
where  a  woman  thus  shows  a  conaelousness  of  merited  re- 
proach, and  instead  of  correcting,  provides  only  thin  glosses 
to  cover  her  exceptionable  conduct,  she  betrays  a  negleuL  of 
fame,  which  must  either  be  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  the  most 
shameful  enormities  ;  that  to  espouse  a  maa  who  had,  a  few 
days  before,  been  so  scandalously  divorced  from  his  wife, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  was  believed  to  have  a  few  months 
before  assassinated  her  husband,  was  so  contrary  to  the 
plainest  rules  of  behavior,  that  no  pretence  of  i 
imprudence  could  account  for  such  a  conduct ; 
who,  so  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  though  not  a 
with  any  extraordinary  circumstances,  contracts  a  marriage 
which  might  in  itself  be  the  most  blameless,  cannot  escape 
severe  censure ;  but  one  who  overlooks  for  her  pleasure  so 
many  other  weighty  considerations,  was  equally  capable,  in 
gratifying  her  appetites,  to  neglect  every  regard  to  honor  and 
humanity  :  that  Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  public  with  regard  to  her  own  guilt,  and  of  the 
inferences  which  would  every  where  be  drawn  from  her  con- 
duct ;  and  therefore,  if  she  still  continued  to  pursue  measures 
which  gave  such  just  offence,  she  ratiiied  by  her  actions,  as 
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much  aB  she  could  by  the  most  formal  confession,  all  the 
Burmises  and  imputations  of  her  enemies :  tliat  a  prince  was 
here  murdered  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  Bothwell  alone  was 
suspected  and  accused  ;  if  lie  were  innocent,  nothing  could 
absolve  him,  either  in  Mnry's  eyes  or  those  of  tbe  public,  but 
the  detection  and  conviction  of  the  real  assassin :  yet  no  in- 
quiry was  made  to  that  purpt^e,  though  a  parliament  had  been 
assembled  ;  the  sovereign  and  wife  was  here  plainly  silent 
from  guilt,  the  people  from  terror :  that  the  only  circumstance 
which  oppr^sed  all  these  pres  imptioos,  or  rathei  proofs,  was 
the  benigoilj  and  goodness  of  her  preceding  behavior  which 
seemed  to  remove  hei  fiom  all  swpic  ons  of  such  itiocious 
mhumamty  ,  but  that  the  chancters  ot  men  were  extremely 
variable  and  persons  gudty  of  the  woi't  actions  weie  no 
always  natunlly  of  the  worst  and  most  cnminal  disposit  ons 
that  a  woman  who,  in  a  cntical  and  daogeioua  moment 
had  sacr  ficed  her  honor  to  a  man  of  abandoiied  prmciple*, 
might  thenceforth  be  led  blindfuld  by  him  to  the  commis 
sion  of  the  most  enoimous  crimes,  and  was  m  reality  no 
longer  at  hei  own  disposal  and  thit  though  one  s  ippo 
sition  was  still  left  to  alleviate  her  blame  mmely  tl  at 
Bothwell  presum  mj  on  her  affection  towards  hm  had  of 
himself  committed  the  crime  and  had  never  CLmmumcated 
It  to  hev ;  yet  such  a  sudden  and  passionate  love  to  a  man 
whom  she  had  long  known,  could  not  easily  be  accounted  for, 
without  supposing  som.e  degree  of  preceding  guilt ;  and  as  it 
appeared  that  she  was  not  afterwards  restrained,  either  by 
shame  or  prudence,  from  incurring  the  highest  reproach 
and  danger,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  sense  of  duty  or  human- 
ity would  have  o  more  powerful  influence  over  her. 

These  were  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  throughout 
Scotland :  and  as  the  Protestant  teachers,  who  had  great 
authority,  had  loog  borne  an  animosity  to  Mary,  the  opinion 
of  her  guilt  was  by  that  means  the  more  widely  diffused,  and 
made  the  deeper  impression  on  the  people.  Some  attempts 
made  by  Bothweli,  and,  as  is  pretended,  with  her  consent,  to 
get  the  young  prince  into  his  power,  excited  the  most  serious 
attention  ;  and  the  principal  nobility,  even  many  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  constrained  to  sign  the  application  in  favor 
of  Bothwell's  marriage,  met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  protecting  the  prince,  and  punishing  the  king's  mur- 
dwers.*     The  earl  of  Alhole  himself,  a  known  Catholic,  was 
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the  first  author  of  this  confederacy .  the  earfa  of  Ai^Ie, 
Morion,  Marre,  Glencairne,  the  lords  Boyd,  Lindesey,  Flume 
Semple,  Kirltaldy  of  Grange,  Tulibardine,  and  Secretary 
Lidinglon,  entered  zealously  into  it.  The  earl  of  Murray, 
foreseeing  such  turbulent  times,  and  being  desirous  to  keep 
free  of  these  dangerous  factions,  had  some  time  before  desired 
and  obtained  Mary's  permission  to  retire  into  France. 

Lord  Hume  was  first  in  arms  ;  and  leading  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  horse,  suddenly  environed  the  queen  of  Soots  and 
BothweK,  in  the  Castle  of  Borthwick.  They  found  means  of 
making  their  escape  to  Dunbar ;  while  the  confederate  lords 
were  assembling  their  troops  at  Edinburgh,  and  taking  measures 
to  effect  their  purpose.  Had  Bothwell  been  so  prudent  as  to 
keep  within  the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  his  enemies  must  have 
dispersed  for  want  of  pay  and  subsistence;  but  hearing  that 
She  associated  lords  were  fallen  into  distress,  he  was  so  rash  as 
to  take  the  field,  and  advance  towards  them.  The  armies  met 
at  Carberry  Hili,  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mary 
soon  became  sensible  that  her  own  troops  disapproved  of  her 
cause,  and  wore  averse  to  spill  their  blood  in  the  quarrel.* 
After  some  bravadoes  of  Bothwell,  where  he  discovered  very 
little  courage,  she  saw  no  resource  but  that  of  holding  a  con- 
ference with  Kirkaldy  of  Grtmge,  and  of  putting  herself,  upon 
some  general  promises,  into  ihe  hands  of  the  confederates. 
She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  insults  of  the 
populace  ;  who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes,  and  even  held 
before  her  eyes,  which  way  soever  she  turned,  a  banner,  on 
which  \vere  painted  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  the  dis- 
tress of  her  infant  son.f  Mary,  overwhelmed  with  her  calam- 
ities, had  recourse  to  fears  and  lamentations.  Meanwhile 
Both  we!!,  during  her  conference  with  Girange,  fled  unattended 
to  Dunbar ;  and  fitting  out  a  few  small  ships,  set  sail  for  the 
Orkneys,  where  he  subsisted  during  some  time  by  piracy.  He 
was  pursued  thithev  by  Grrange,  and  his  ship  was  taken,  with 
several  of  his  seiTants  ;  who  afterwards  discovered  all  the  cir- 
curi.atances  of  the  king's  murder,  and  were  punished  for  the 
crime.f  Bothwell  himself  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  found  means 
to  get  a  passage  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
lost  his  senses,  and  died  miserably  about  ten  years  after  ;  an 
end  worthy  of  his  fla^tious  conduct  and  behavior. 
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The  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  aa  enraged  faction, 
met  with  such  treatment  as  a  sovereign  may  naturally  expect 
frona  subjects,  who  have  their  future  security  to  provide  for,  aa 
well  as  their  present  animosity  to  gratify.  It  is  pretended, 
[hat  she  behaved  with  a  spirit  very  little  suitable  to  her  condi- 
tion, avowed  her  inviolable  attachment  to  Boihwell,*  and  even 
wrote  him  a  lettei,  which  the  lords  intercepted,  wherein  she 
declared,  that  she  would  endure  any  extremity,  nay,  resign  her 
dignity  and  crown  itself,  rather  than  relinquish  his  affections.? 
The  malecontents,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  case  Mary  should  finally  prevail,  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  proceed  with  rigor  against  her ;  and  they  sent  her 
nejtt  day  under  a  guard  to  tlie  Castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated 
in  a  lake  of  that  name.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  mother 
to  the  earl  of  Murray ;  and  as  she  pretended  to  have  been  law- 
fully married  to  the  late  king  of  Scots,  she  naturally  bore  aa 
animosity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  harshne^ 
and  severity. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  those  incidents, 
seemed'  touched  with  compassion  towards  the  unfortunate 
queen ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealousies  being  now  laid  asleep, 
by  the  consideration  of  that  ruin  and  infamy  in  which  Mary's 
conduct  had  involved  her,  she  began  to  reflect  on  the  insta- 
bility of  human  affairs,  the  precarious  state  of  roya!  grandeur, 
the  danger  of  encouraging  rebellious  subjects ;  and  she  resolved 
lo  employ  her  authority  for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her 
unhappy  kinsworaaa.  She  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmotton 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  remonstrate  both  with 
Mary  and  the  associated  lords ;  and  she*  gave  him  instructions, 
which,  though  mixed  with  some  lofty  pretensions,  were  full  of 
that  good  ssnse  which  was  so  natural  to  her,  and  of  that  gen- 
erosity which  the  present  interesting  conjuncture  had  called 
forth.  She  empowered  him  to  declare  in  her  name  to  Mary, 
that  the  late  conduct  of  that  princess,  so  enormous,  and  in  every 
respect  so  unjustifiable,  had  given  her  the  highest  offence ; 
and  though  she  felt  the  movements  of  pity  towards  her,  she 
had  once  determined  never  lo  interpose  in  her  affairs,  either  by 
advice  or  assistance,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely,  as  a  person 
whose  condition  was  totally  desperate,  and  honor  irretrievable ; 
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thai  she  was  wel.  assured  that  other  foreign  princes,  Mary'a 
near  relations, had  embraced  the  same  resolution;  but,  for  her 
part,  the  late  events  had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tendei 
sympathy,  and  had  made  her  adopt  measures  more  favorable 
to  the  liberty  and  interests  of  the  unhappy  queen  :  that  she  wm 
determined  not  to  see  her  oppressed  by  her  rebellious  subjects, 
but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,  and  even  her  power,  to 
redeem  her  from  captivity,  and  place  her  in  such  a  condition 
as  woLiid  at  once  be  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  the  safety 
of  her  subjects  :  that  she  conjured  her  to  lay  aside  all  thoughu 
of  revenge,  except  against  the  murderers  of  her  husband  ;  and 
as  she  herself  was  his  near  relation,  she  was  better  entitled 
than  the  subjects  of  Mary  to  interpose  her  authority  on  that 
head  ;  and  she  therefore  besought  tlrnt  princess,  if  she  had  any 
regard  io  her  own  honor  and  safety,  not  to  oppose  so  just  and 
reasonable  a,  demand ;  that  after  those  two  points  were  pro- 
vided for,  her  own  liberty  and  the  punishment  of  her  husband's 
assassins,  the  safety  of  her  infant  son  was  next  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  there  seemed  no  expedient  more  proper  for  that 
purpose,  than  sending  him  to  be  educated  in  England :  and 
that,  besides  the  security  which  would'atlend  his  removal  from 
a  scene  of  faction  and  convulsions,  there  were  many  other 
beneficial  consequences,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  as  the 
result  of  his  education  in  that  country.* 

The  remonstrances  which  Throgmorton  was  instructed  to 
make  to  the  associated  lords,  were  entirely  conformable  to 
these  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  entertained  in  Mary's  favor. 
She  empowered  him  to  tell  them,  that  whatever  blame  she 
might  throw  on  Mary's  conduct,  any  opposition  to  their  sover- 
eign was  totally  unjustifiable,  and  incompatible  with  all  order 
and  good  government :  that  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  reform, 
much  less  to  punish,  the  malead ministration  of  their  prince  ; 
and  the  only  arms  which  subjects  could  in  any  case  lawfully 
employ  against  the  supreme  authority,  were  entreaties,  coun- 
sels, and  representations, :  ihat  if  these  expedients  failed,  they 
■were  next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers  to  Heaven ;  and  to  wait 
with  patience  till  the  Almighty,  in  wliose  hands  are  the  hearts 
•llprinces,  should  be  pleased  to  turn  them  tojustice  and  to  mercy. 
That  she  inculcated  not  this  doctrine  because  she  herself  was 
interested  in  its  observance,  but  because  it  was  universally 
received  in  all  well-governed  states,  and  was  essential  to  the 
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preservation  of  civil  society ;  that  slie  required  them  to  restore 
their  queen  to  liberty ;  and  promised,  in  that  case,  to  concur 
with  them  in  all  pvoper  expedients  for  regulating  the  govern- 
ment, for  punishing  the  kiog's  murderers,  and  for  guarding  (he 
life  and  liberty  of  the  infant  prince  :  and  that,  if  the  ser\'icea 
which  she  had  lately  rendered  the  Scottish  cation,  in  protecting 
them  from  foreign  usurpation,  were  duly  considered  by  them, 
they  wouid  repose  confidence  in  her  good  offices,  and  would 
esteem  themselves  blameworthy  in  having  hitherto  made  no 
application  to  her.* 

Elizabeth,  besides  these  remonstrances,  sent  by  Throgmorfon 
Home  articles  of  accommodatioo,  which  he  was  to  propose  to 
both  parties,  as  expedients  for  the  settlement  of  public  affairs ; 
and  though  these  articles  contained  some  important  restraints 
on  the  sovereign  power,  they  were  in  the  main  calculated  for 
Mary's  advantage,  and  were  sufficiently  indulgent  to  her.t 
The  associated  lords,  who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater 
severity,  were  apprehensive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality ;  and  being 
sensible  that  Mary  would  lake  courage  from  the  protection  of 
that  powerful  princess,J  they  thought  proper,  after  several 
affected  delays,  to  refuse  the  English  ambassador  all  access  to 
her.  There  were  four  different  schemes  proposed  in  Scotland 
for  the  treatment  of  the  captiTe  queen ;  one,  that  she  should 
be  restored  to  her  authority  under  very  strict  limitations  :  the 
second,  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  resign  her  crown  to  the 
prince,,  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and  be  confined  either  to 
France  or  England ;  with  assurances  from  the  sovereign  in 
whose  dominions  she  should  reside,  that  she  should  make  no 
attempts  to  the  disturbance  of  the  established  government :  the 
third,  that  she  should  be  publicly  tried  foe  her  crimes,  of  which 
her  enemies  pretended  to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  the  fourlh  was  stilt  more 
severe,  and  required  that,  after  her  trial  and  condemnation, 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  her^  Throgmor- 
ton  supported  the  mildest  proposal ;  but  though  he  promised 
his  mistress's  guaranty  for  the  performance  of  articles, 
threatened  the  ruling  party  with  immediate  vengeance  in  case 
of  refusal,  II  and  warned  them  not  to  draw  on  themselves,  by 
their  violence,  the  public  reproach  which  now  lay  upon  tlieii 
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queea,  he  found  tliat,  excepticg  Secretary  Lidington,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  convince  any  of  the  leaders.  Ali 
counsels  seemed  to  tend  towards  the  more  severe  expedients ; 
and  the  preacliers,  in  particular,  drawing  their  examples  from 
the  rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Testament,  whicli  can  only  be 
warranted  by  particular  revelations,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  their  unhappy  sovereiga.* 

There  were  several  pretenders  to  the  regency  of  the  young 
prince  after  the  intended  deposition  of  Mary,  The  earl  of 
Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather  to  the  prince  :  the 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  (vaa  absent  in  France,  had' pretensions 
as  next  heir  to  the  crown :  but  the  greatest  number  of  the 
associated  lords  inclined  to  the  egrl  of  Murray,  in  whose  capa- 
city they  liad  entire  trust,  and  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  preachers  and  more  zealous  reformers.  All  measures 
being  therefore  concerted,  three  instruments  were  sent  to  Mary, 
by  tike  hands  of  Lord  Lindesey  and  Sir  Robert  Melvil ;  by  one 
of  which  she  was  to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  her  son,  by 
another  to  appoint  Murray  regent,  by  the  third  to  name  a 
council,  which  should  administer  the  government  till  his  arrival 
in  Scotland.  The  queen  of  Scots,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief, 
lying  justly  under  apprehensions  for  her  life,  and  believing 
that  no  deed  which  she  executed  during  her  captivity  could  be 
valid,  was  prevailed  on,  after  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears,  to 
sign  these  three  instruments ;  and  she  took  not  the  trouble  of 
inspecting  any  one  of  theni.t  In  consequence  of  this  forced 
resignation,  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name 
of  James  VI.  He  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the 
earl  of  Morton,  took  in  his  name  the  coronation  oath  ;  in  which 
a  promise  to  extirpate  heresy  was  not  forgotten.  Some  repub- 
lican pretensions,  in  favor  of  the  people's  power,  were  counte- 
nanced in  this  ceremony  ;^  and  a  coin  was  soon  after  struck, 
on  which  the  famous  saying  of  Trajan  was  inscribed.  Pro  me; 
si  merear,in  me;  "For  me;  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me."§ 
Throgmorton  had  orders  from  his  mistress  not  to  assist  at  the 
coronation  of  the  king  of  Scots.  || 

The  cotmcil  of  regency  had  not  long  occasion  to  exercise 
iheir  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  from  France,  and 
took  possofision  of  his  high  office.     He  paid  a  visit  to  the  cap. 
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live  queen,  and  spoke  lo  her  in  a  manner  which  betler  suited 
Iier  past  conduct  than  her  present  condition.  This  harsh  treat- 
ment quite  extinguished  in  her  breast  any  remains  of  affection 
towards  him.*  Murray  proceeded  afterwards  to  hreak,  in  a 
more  pubhc  manner,  all  terms  of  decency  with  her.  He  sum- 
moned a  parliament ;  and  that  assembly,  after  voting  that  she 
was  undoubtedly  an  accomplice  in  her  husband's  murder, 
condemned  her  to  imprisonment,  ratified  her  demission  of  the 
crown,  and  acknowledged  her  son  for  king,  and  Murray  for 
regent.t  The  regent,  a  man  of  vigor  and  abilities,  employed 
himself  successfully  in  reducing  the  kingdom.  He  bribed  Sir 
James  Balfour  to  surrender  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  :  he  con- 
strained the  garrison  of  Dunbar  to  open  their  gates ;  and  he 
demolished  tliat  fortress. 

But  though  every  thing  thus  boro  a  favorable  aspect  to  the 
new  government,  and  ail  men  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  Murray's 
authority,  a  violent  revolution,  however  necessary,  can  never 
be  effected  without  great  discontents ;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  government,  in  its  most  settled 
state,  possessed  a  very  disjointed  authority,  a  new  establish- 
ment should  meet  with  no  interruption  or  disturbance.  Few 
considerable  men  of  the  nation  seemed  willing  to  support  Marj', 
so  long  as  Bothwell  was  present;  but  the  removal  of  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  had  altered  the  sentiments  of  many. 
The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  being  disappointed  of  the  regency, 
bore  no  good  will  to  Murray ;  and  the  same  sentiments  were 
embraced  by  all  his  numerous  retainers.  Several  of  the 
nobility,  finding  that  others  had  taken  the  lead  among  the 
aasocia tors,  formed  a  fiiction  apart,  and  opposed  the  prevailing 
power ;  and  besides  their  being  moved  by  some  remains  of 
duty  an(i  affection  towards  Mary,  the  malecontent  lords, 
observing  every  thing  carried  lo  extremity  against  her,  were 
naturally  led  to  embrace  her  eBuse,and  shelter  themselves  under 
her  authority.  All  who  retained  any  propensity  lo  the  Catholic 
religion  wore  induced  to  join  this  party ;  and  even  the  people 
in  general,  though  they  had  formerly  either  detested  Mary's 
crimes  or  blamed  her  imprudence,  were  now  inclined  to  com- 
passionate her  present  situation,  and  lamented  that  a  person 
possessed  of  so  many  amiable  accomplishments,  joined  to  such 
high  dignity,  should  be  treated  with  such  extreme  severity.  J 

•  MelvU,  p.  B7.     Keith,  p.  446. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  ii,  p.  209,  et  ten, 
X  Biichauan,  lib,  xviii.  c.  fi3> 
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Aaimated  by  al!  these  motives,  many  of  the  principal  nobility, 
now  adherents  fo  the  queen  of  Scots,  met  at  Hamilton,  and 
concerted  measures  for  supporting  the  cause  of  that  princess. 
[1568.1  While  these  humors  were  in  fermentation,  Mary 
was  employed  in  contrivances  for  efiectiag  her  escape ;  and 
she  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  caresses,  a  young  gentleman, 
George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Lochlevin,  to  assist 
iiar  in  that  enterprise.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him 
hopes  of  espousing  her,  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell 
should  be  dissolved  on  (he  plea  of  force ;  and  alie  proposed 
this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who  rejected  it.  Douglas,  how- 
ever, persevered  in  his  endeavors  to  free  her  from  captivity ; 
aild  having  all  opportunities  of  access  to  the  house,  he  was  at 
last  successful  in  the  undertaking.  He  conveyed  her  in  dis- 
guise into  a  small  boat,  and  himself  rowed  her  ashore.  She 
hastened  to  Hamilton ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that 
place  being  immediately  spread  abroad,  many  of  the  nobility 
flocked  to  her  with  their  forces.  A  bond  of  association  for 
her  defence  was  signed  by  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley, 
Eglington,  Crawford,  Cassilis,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Sutherland 
Errol,  nine  bishops,  and  nine  barons,  besides  many  of  the 
most  considerable  gentry.*  And  in  a  few  days,  an  army,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  was  assembled  under  heir 


Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Mary's  escape,  thait 
siie  discovered  her  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  same  gen 
erous  and  friendly  measures  which  sho  had  hitherto  pursued. 
If  she  had  not  employed  force  against  the  regent  during  the 
imprisonment  of  that  princess,  she  had  been  chiefly  withheld 
by  the  fear  of  pushing  him  to  greater  extremities  against  her ;  t 
but  she  had  proposed  to  the  court  of  France  an  expedient, 
which,  though  less  violent,  would  have  been  no  less  effectual 
for  her  service ;  she  desked  that  France  and  England  should 
by  concert  cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  tiU  they  should 
do  justice  to  their  injured  sovereign. f  Sho  now  despatcbed 
Leighton  into  Scotland  to  offer  both  her  good  offices,  and  the 
assistance  of  her  forces,  to  Mary  ;  but  as  she  apprehended  the 
entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  kingdom,  she  desired  that 
the  controversy  betiveen  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects 
might  by  that  princess  be  referred  entirely  to  her  arbitration 

"  Kratli,  p.  476.  +  Keitli,  p.  463.     Cabala,  p.  141. 

t  Keith,  p.  492. 
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and  that  no  foreign  succors  should  be  introduced  into  Sc<«- 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leisure  to  exert  fully  her  efforts  in 
favor  of  Mary.  The  regent  made  haste  to  assemble  forces ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  his  anny  was  inferior  in  number  to  that 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  the  field  agauKt  her.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  which  was  entirely 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  regent ;  and  though  Murray,  after  hia 
victory,  stopped  the  bloodshed,  yet  was  the  action  followed  by 
a  total  dispersion  of  the  queen's  party.  That  unhappy  prin- 
cess fled  southwards  from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipi- 
tation, and  came  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land. She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next  measures 
which  would  probably  prove  so  important  to  her  future  happi- 
ness or  misery.  She  found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  her  own 
kingdom :  she  had  an  aversion,  in  her  present  wretched  con- 
dition, to  return  into  France,  where  she  had  formerly  appeared 
with  so  much  splendor ;  and  she  was  not,  besides,  provided 
with  a  vessel  which  could  safely  convey  her  thither :  the  late 
generous  behavior  of  Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for  protection, 
and  even  assistance,  from  that  quarter  ;f  and  as  the  present 
fears  from  her  domestic'  enemi^  were  the  most  urgent,  she 
overlooked  all  other  considerations,  and  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion of  taking  shelter  in  England.  She  embarked  on  board  a 
fishing-boat  in  Galloway,  and  landed  the  same  day  at  Work- 
ington, in  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Carlisle,  whence 
she  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  London,  notifying 
her  ajrival,  desiring  leave  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her 
protection,  in  consequence  of  former  professions  of  friendship 
made  her  by  that  princess. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herself  in  a  situation  when  it  was  be 
come  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  resolution  with  regard 
to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  as  she  had  hith. 
erto,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  attended  more  to  the 
motives  of  generosity  than  of  poIicy,J  she  was  engaged  by 
that  prudent  minister  to  weigh  anew  all  the  ■  considerations 
which  occurred  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  He  represented, 
that  the  party  which  had  dethroned  Mary,  and  had  at  present 
assumed  the  government  of  Scotland,  wei-e  always  altachefl 
to  the  English  alliance,  and  were  engaged,  by  all  the  motives 
•  Keith,  p.  473,  in  the  notes.    Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  28. 
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of  reli^on  and  of  interest,  to  persevere  in  their  connection 
with  EHzabeth :  that  though  Murray  and  his  friends  might 
complain  of  some  unliind  usage  during  their  banishment  in 
England,  they  would  easily  forget  these  groiands  of  quarrel, 
when  they  reflected,  that  Elizabeth  waa  the  only  ally  on  whom 
they  could  safely  rely,  and  that  their  own  queen,  by  her 
attachment  to  the  CathoUc  faitli,  and  by  her  other  connections, 
excluded  them  entirely  from  the  friendship  of  France,  and 
even  from  that  of  Spain :  that  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
before  her  violent  breach  with  her  Protestant  subjects,  was  in 
secret  entirely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  house  of  Guise , 
much  more  would  she  implicitly  comply  with  their  views, 
when,  by  her  own  ill  conduct,  the  power  of  that  family  and 
of  the  zealous  Catholics  was  become  her  sole  resource  and 
security  r  that  her  pretensions  to^  the  English  crown  would 
render  her  a  dangerous  instrument  in  their  haiids ;  and,  were 
she  once  able  to  suppress  the  Protestants  in  her  own  kingdom, 
she  would  unite  the  Scottish  and  English  Catholics,  with  those 
of  all  foreign  states,  in  a  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
government  of  England  ;  that  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore, 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  design  of  restoring  her  rival  to 
the  throne ;  and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprise,  if  un- 
dertaken, should  be  effected  by  English  forces  alone,  and  that 
full  securities  should  beforehand  be  provided  for  the  reformers 
and  the  reformation  in  Scotland :  that,  above  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  carefully  the  person  of  that  princess ;  lest,  find- 
ing this  unexpected  reserve  in  the  English  friendship,  she 
should  suddenly  lake  the  resolution  of  flying  into  France,  and 
should  attempt  by  foreign  force  to  recover  po^ession  of  hei 
authority :  that  her  desperate  fortunes  and  broken  reputation 
fitted  her  for  any  attempt ;  and  her  resentment,  when  she 
should  find  herself  thus  deserted  by  the  queen,  would  concur 
with  her  ambition  and  her  bigotry,  and  render  her  an  unre- 
lenting, as  well  as  powerful  enemy  to  the  English  government : 
that  if  she  were  once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprising 
Catholics,  the  attack  on  England  would  appear  to  her  as  easy 
as  that  on  Scotland ;  and  the  only  method,  she  must  imagine, 
of  recovering  her  native  kingdom,  would  be  to  acquire  that 
crown  to  which  she  would  deem  herself  equally  entitled ;  that 
a  neutrality  in  such  interesting  situations,  though  it  might  be 
pretended,  could  never,  without  the  most  extreme  danger,  be 
upheld  by  the  queen ;  and  the  detention  of  Mary  was  equally 
(equisite,  whether  the  [lO'viev  of  England  wereto  be  employed 
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in  her  favor,  or  against  her ;  that  nothing,  indeed,  was  inoie 
becoming  a  great  prince  than  generosity ;  yet  the  suggestions 
of  Uiis  nohle  principle  could  never,  without  imprudence,  he 
consulted  in  such  delicate  circumstances  as  those  in  which  the 
<]UGen  was  at  present  placed  ;  where  her  own  safety  and  the 
mtereets  of  her  people  were  intimately  concerned  h  every 
resolution  which  she  embraced:  that  though  the  example  of 
successful  rebellion,  especially  in  a  neighboring  countiy,  could 
nowise  be  agreeable  to  any  sovereign,  yet  Mary's  Imprudence 
had  been  so  great,  perhaps  her  crimes  so  enormous,  that  tlie 
insurrection  of  subjects,  after  such  provocation,  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  against  other  princes  ;  that  it  was 
first  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  ascertain,  in  a  regular  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  extent  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  thence  to 
determine  the  degree  of  protection  which  she  ought  to  afibrd 
her  against  her  discontented  subjects :  that  as  no  glory  could 
surpass  that  of  defending  oppressed  innocence,  it  was  equally 
infamous  to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the  throne  ;  and  the 
contagion  of  such  dishonor  would  extend  itself  to  all^who  coun- 
tenanced or  supported  it  ■  and  that  if  the  crimes  of  the  Scot- 
tish princess  ry  gri,  rt^n 
as  was  affirm  m  g  her, 
which  policy  fi  or  if 
she  should  be  rj  lend- 
ship  should  re  and 
glorious. 

Agreeably  E  re  oc  ed  in 

a  seemingly  the 

queen  of  Sc  m  rs       Lady 

Scrope,  sister  N  m  the 

neighborhood,  to  attend  on  that  pimcess.  Soon  after,  she 
des[  tched  io  her  Lord  Scrope  himself,  warden  of  the  marches, 
and  S  F  ancis  KnoUes,  vice-chamberlain.  They  found  Mary 
al  eady  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle ;  and  after  expressing 
he  q  een  s  sympathy  with  her  in  her  late  misforluneb  they 
told  h  1  t  her  request  of  being  allowed  to  visit  then  sover- 
egn  anl  of  being  admitted  to  her  presence,  could  not  at 
p  t  be    ompl  ed  w  ith     1 11  she  had  cleared  herself  oi  her 

h  bands  1  iider,  of  which  she  was  su  strongly  accused 
El  zabe  1  could  not  without  dishonor  show  1  er  any  counte- 
nan  e  o  appear  indifierent  to  the  assassination  of  io  near  a 
kinsman.*     So  une\pecled  d,  check  threw  Mary  into  tears 
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and  ihe  necessity  of  her  situation  extorted  from  her  a  declara- 
tion, thai  she  would  willingly  justify  herself  to  her  sister  from 
all  imputations,  and  would  submit  her  cause  to  the  arbitration 
of  so  good  a  friend.*  Two  days  after,  she  sent  Lord  Herreia 
to  London  with  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose. 

This  concession,  which  Mary  could  scarcely  avoid  without 
ftn  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  expected  ■  and 
d.^sired  by  Elizabeth ;  she  immediately  despatched  Midlemore 
to  the  regent  of  Scotland ;  requiring  him  both  to  desist  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  queen's  party,  and  to  send  some 
persona  to  London  to  justify  his  conduct  with  regard  to  her. 
Murray  might  justly  he  startled  at  receiving  a  message  so  vio- 
lent and  imperious ;  hut  as  his  domestic  enemies  were  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  England  was  the  sole  ally  which  he 
couid  expect  among  foreign  nations,  he  was  resolved  rather 
to  digest  the  affront,  than  provoke  Elizabeth  V  /  a  refusal.  He 
also  considered,  that  though  thai  queen  had  hitherto  app  mred 
partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently  engaged  her 
to  support  the  king's  cause  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  not  to  he 
doubted  but  so  penetrating  a  princess  would  in  the  end  discover 
tills  interest,  and  would  at  least  afford  him  a  patient  and  equita- 
ble hearing.  He  therefore  replied,  that  he  would  himself  take 
a  journey  to  England,  attended  by  other  commissioners,  and 
would  willingly  submit  the  determination  of  his  cause  to  Eliz- 
ibeth.t 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived  that  his  mistress  had  advanced 
jDo  far  in  her  concessions :  lie  endeavored  to  maintain,  thai 
Mary  could  not,  without  diminution  of  her  royal  dignity,  sub- 
mit to  a  contest  with  her  rebellious  subjects  before  a  foreign 
prince  ;  and  he  required  eiSber  present  aid  from  England,  or 
liberty  for  his  queen  to  pass  over  into  France.  Being  pressed, 
however,  with  the  former  agreement  before  the  English  coun 
cil,  he  again  renewed  his  consent ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began 
anew  to  recoil ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  determinatioa.J  These  fluc- 
tuations, which  were  incessantly  renewed,  showed  his  visible 
reluctance  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  court  of  England. 

The  queen  of  Scots  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  the  triai 
proposed ;   and  it  required  all  the  artifice  ar.d  prudence  of 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  30,  65,  87 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  13—16. 
j  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  16--20, 
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Elizabeth  lo  make  her  persevere  in  the  agreejnent  to  which 
she  had  at  first  consented.  This  latter  princess  still  said  to 
her,  that  she  desired  not  without  Mary's  consent  and  approba- 
tion to  enter  into  the  question,  and  pretended  only  as  a  iriend 
to  hear  her  justification :  that  she  was  confident  there  would 
be  found  no  difficulty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  bar 
enemies ;  and  even  if  her  apology  should  fall  short  of  full 
conviction,  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  support  her  cause, 
and  procure  her  some  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation : 
and  that  it  was  never  meant,  that  she  should  be  cited  to  a  trial 
on  the  accusation  of  her  rebellious  subjects  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  should  be  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  justify 
themselves  for  their  conduct  towards  her.*  Allured  by  these 
plausible  professions,  the  queen  of  Scots  agreed  to  vindicate 
herself  by  her  own  comraBsioners,  before  commissioners 
appointed  by  Elizabeth. 

During  these  transactions.  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Francis 
Knolles,  who  resided  with  Mary  at  Carlisle,  had  leisure  to 
study  her  character,  and  lo  make  report  of  it  to  Elizabeth. 
Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  resolute  in  her  purpose,  active 
in  her  enterprises,  she  aspired  to  nothing  but  victory ;  and 
was  determined  to  endure  any  extremity,  to  undei^o  aoy  diffi- 
culty, and  to  try  every  fortune,  rather  than  abandon  her  cause, 
or  yield  the  superiority  to  her  enemies.  Eloquent,  insinuating, 
affable,  she  had  already  convinced  all  those  who  approached  her  j 
of  the  innocence  of  her  past  conduct ;  and  as  she  declared  her 
fixed  purpose  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  over  Europe,  and 
even  to  have  recourse  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  rather  than 
fail  of  vengeance  against  her  persecutors,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see the  danger  to  which  her  charms,  her  spirit,  her  address, 
if  allowed  to  operate  with  their  full  force,  would  expose  them.t 
The  court  of  England,  therefore,  who,  under  pretence  of 
guarding  her,  had  already  in  effect  detained  her  prisoner 
were  determined  to  watch  her  with  still  greater  vigilance.  As 
Carlisle,  by  its  situation  on  the  borders,  afforded  her  great 
opportunities  of  contriving  her  escape,  they  removed  her  tc 
Bolton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  controversy  between  her  and  the  Scottish  nation  waa 
regarded  as  a  subject  more  momentous  to  Elizabeth's  security 
Bid  interests  than  it  had  hitherto  been  apprehended. 
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The  commissioners  appointed  by  llie  English  court  for  tha 
examination  of  this  great  cause,  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  ;  and  York  was 
named  as  the  place  of  conference.  Lesley,  bishop  of  Koss, 
the  lords  Herreis,  Levingstone,  and  Boyde,  with  three  persona 
more,  appeared  as  commissiooera  from  the  queen  of  Scots. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  regent,  the  earl  of  Morton,  iho  bishop 
of  Orkney,  Lord  Lindesey,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling 
were  appointed  commissioners  from  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  Secretary  Lidington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous 
poet  and  historian,  with  some  others,  were  named  as  their 
assistants. 

It  was  a  great  circumstance  in  Elizabeth's  glory,  that  she 
was  thus  chosen  umpire  between  the  factions  of  a  neighboring 
kingdom,  which  had  during  many  centuries  entertained  the 
most  violent  jealousy  and  animosity  against  England  ;  and  her 
felicity  was  equally  rare,  in  having  the  fortunes  and  fame  of 
so  dangerous  a  rival,  who  had  long  given  her  the  greatest 
inquietude,  cow  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Some  circumstances 
of  her  late  conduct  had  discovered  a  bias  towards  the  side  of 
Mary :  her  prevailing  interests  led  her  to  favor  the  enemies 
of  that  princess :  the  professions  of  impartiality  which  she 
had  made  were  open  and  frequent;  and  she  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that  each  side  accused  her  commissioners  of  partiality 
towards  tJieir  adversaries.*  She  herself  appears,  by  the  in- 
structions giveu  them,  to  have  fixed  no  plan  for  the  decision ; 
but  she  knew  that  the  advantages  which  she  should  reap  must 
be  great,  whatever  issue  the  cause  might  take.  If  Mary's 
crimes  could  he  ascertained  by  imdoubted  proof,  she  could 
forever  blast  the  reputation  of  that  princess,  and  might  justifi- 
ably detain  her  forever  a  prisoEer  in  England  :  if  the  evidence 
fell  short  of  conviction,  it  was  intended  to  restore  her  to  the 
throne,  but  with  such  strict  limitations,  as  would  leave  Eliza- 
beth perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences  between  the  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  render  her  in  effect  absolute  mistress  of  the 
kingdom .+ 

Mary's  commissioners,  before  they  gave  in  their  complaint 
against  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a  protest,  that  their 
appearance  in  the  cause  should  nowise  affect  the  independence 
of  her  crown,  or  be  construed  as  a  mark  of  subordination  to 


Goodall,  vol.  ii".  p.  IIO. 
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England  :  the  English  commissioners  received  h  p  esti 
but  with  a  reserve  to  the  claim  of  England.     Th  pi 

of  that  princess  was  next  read,  and  contained  ad  1  f  h 
injuries  which  she  had  suffered  isince  her  marriage  h  B  h 
well :  that  her  subjects  had  lakeo  arms  against  h  p 

Cence  of  freeing  her  from  captivity  ;  that  when  sh     p      h 
self  into  their  hands,  Ihcy  had  committed  her  to  cl  'y 

m  LochJevin ;  had  placed  her  son,  an  infant,  on  1  h 
had  again  taken  arms  against  her  after  her  deliveranc  f  m 
prison;  had  rejected  all  her  proposals  for  accommodation; 
had  given  battle  to  her  troops ;  and  had  obliged  her,  for  the 
safety  of  her  person,  to  take  shelter  in  England.*  The  earl 
of  Murray,  in  answer  to  this  complaint,  gave  a  summary  and 
imperfect  account  of  the  late  transactions  r  that  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  known  murderer  of  the  late  king,  had,  a  little 
after  committing  that  crime,  seized  the  person  of  the  queen 
and  led  her  to  Dunbar ;  that  he  acquired  such  influence  over 
her  as  to  gain  her  consent  lo  marry  him,  and  he  had  accord- 
ingly procured  a  divorce  from  hia  formei  wife,  and  had  pre- 
tended to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  queen  ;  that  the  scandal 
of  this  transaction,  the  dishonor  which  it  brought  on  the  nation, 
the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  exposed  from  the 
attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  obliged  the  nobility  to 
take  arms,  and  oppose  his  criminal  enterprises ;  that  after 
Mary,  in  oi-der  to  save  him,  had  thrown  herself  into  their 
hands,  she  still  discovered  such  a  violent  altacbmeni  to  him, 
that  they  found  it  necessary,  for  their  own  and  the  public 
safety,  to  confine  her  person  during  a  season,  till  Bothwell  and 
the  other  murderers  of  her  husband  could  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes ;  and  tliat  duiing  this  confinement  she 
had  voluntarily,  mthout  compulsion  or  violence,  merely  froir 
disgust  at  the  inquietude  and  vexations  attending  power,  re 
signed  her  crown  to  her  only  son,  and  had  appointed  the  ean 
of  Murray  regent  during  the  minority.t  The  queen's  answei 
to  this  apology  was  obvious  :  that  she  did  not  know,  and  nevei 
cou3d  suspect,  that  Bothwell,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  8 
jury,  and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the  nobility  for  her  hus 
band,  was  the  murderer  of  the  king ;  that  she  ever  was,  and 
Btill  continues  desirous,  that,  if  he  be  guilty,  he  may  be  brought 

•  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  ii.  p.  52.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.   Hayjiea^ 
p.  478. 

+  AndorBon,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  64,  et  seq.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill 
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10  condign  punishment ;  that  her  resignation  of  the  crown 
was  extorted  from  her  by  the  well-grounded  fears  of  her  hfe, 
and  even  hy  direct  menaces  of  violence ;  and  that  Thj'ogmor- 
ton,  the  English  ambassador,  as  well  as  others  of  her  friends, 
had  advised  her  to  sign  that  paper  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
herself  from  the  last  ext  m  ty  d  h  d  ss  d  her,  that  a 
consent,  given  under  ihes       re       t  n  Id  n  ver  have 

any  validity.* 

So  far  the  queen  of  Sc  t  n  d  pi  inly  t    h    o  liie  ad- 

vantage in  the  contest ;  and  th    E     lish      mm  ers  might 

have  been  surprised  that  M     ny  1    d  ma  1  k  a  defence, 

and  had  suppressed  all  th  t  1  p  t  t  n  against  that 
princess,  on  which  his  party  had  ever  so  strenuously  insisted, 
iiad  not  some  private  conferences  previously  informed  them 
of  the  secret.  Mary's  commissioners  had  boasted  that  Eliza- 
beth, from  regard  to  her  kinswoman,  and  from  her  desire  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  was  determined,  how 
criminal  soever  the  conduct  of  that  princess  might  appear,  to 
restore  her  to  the  throne ;  t  and  Murray,  reflecting  on  some 
past'measuresof  the  English  court,  began  to  apprehend  that 
there  were  b«t  too  just  grounds  for  these  expectations.  He 
believed  that  Mary,  if  he  would  agree  to  conceal  the  most 
violent  part  of  the  accusation  against  her,  v^ould  submit  to  any 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation ;  but  if  he  once  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the  whole  of  her  guilt,  nocomposition 
could  afterwards  take  place ;  and  should  she  ever  be  restored, 
either  by  the  power  of  Elizabeth  or  the  assistance  of  her  other 
friends,  he  and  his  party  must  he  exposed  to  her  severe  and 
implacable  vengeance.J  He  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  van- 
mre  rashly  on  a  measure  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  recall ;  and  he  privately  paid  a  visit  to  Norfolk  and 
the  other  English  commissioners,  confessed  his  scruples,  laid 
before  them  the  evidence  of  the  queen's  guilt,  and  desired  to 
have  some  security  for  Elizabetii's  protection,  in  case  that 
evidence  should,  upon  examination,  appear  entirely  satisfac- 
lory.  Norfolk  was  not  secretly  displeased  with  these  scruples 
of  the  regent.^  He  had  ever  been  a  partisan  of  the  queen  of 
Scots :  Secretary  Lidington,  who  began  also  to  incline  to  thai 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  30,  ct  seq,    Goodall,  yoL  a.  p.  162. 

+  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  45.     Goodall,  vol.  ii,  ]).  127. 

J  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pint  ii.  p.  47,  48.     Goodall,  voL  ii.  p.  169, 

i  Crawford,  p.  92,    Mclvil,  p.  94,  95,    Haynes.p.  674- 
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paity,  and  was  a  man  of  singular  address  and  capacity,  had 
engaged  him  to  embrace  further  views  in  her  favor,  and  even 
to  thinlc  of  espousing  her :  and  though  that  duke  confesaed  • 
that  the  proofs  against  Mary  seemed  to  him  unquestionable 
he  encouraged  Murray  in  bis  present  resolution,  not  to  produce 
Ihem  publicly  in  the  conferences  before  the  English  corn- 
Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  transmit  to  court  the 
queries  proposed  by  the  regent.  These  queries  consisted  of 
four  particulars :  Whether  the  English  commissioners  had 
authority  from  their  sovereign  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
Mary,  in  case  her  guilt  should  be  fully  proved  before  them ,' 
Whether  they  would  promise  to  exercise  that  authority,  and 
proceed  to  an  actual  sentence  ?  Whether  the  queen  of  Scots, 
if  she  were  found  guilty,  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  regent,  or,  at  least,  be  so  secured  in  England,  that  she 
never  should  be  able  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  I 
and,  Whether  Elizabeth  would  also,  in  that  case,  promise  to 
acknowledge  tJie  young  king,  and  protect  the  regent  in  hia 
authority  ?  | 

Elizabeth,  when  these  queries,  with  the  other  transactions, 
■were  laid  before  her,  began  io  think  that  they  pointed  towards 
a  conclusion  more  decisive  and  more  advantageous  than  she 
had  hitherto  expected.  She  determined  therefore  to  bring  the 
matter  into  full  light ;  and,  under  pretext  that  the  distance 
from  her  person  retarded  the  proceedings  of  her  commission- 
ers, she  ordered  them  to  come  to  London,  and  there  cOQtioue 
the  conferences.  On  their  appearance,  she  immediately  joined 
in  commission  with  them  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  her 
council ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Leicester,  Lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  Sir  William 
Cecil,  secretary.'^  The  queen  of  Scots,  who  knew  nothing 
of  these  secret  motives,  and  who  expected  that  fear  or  decency 
would  still  restrain  Murray  from  proceeding  to  any  violent 
accusation  against  her,  expressed  an  entire  satisfaction  in  this 
adjournment ;  and  declared  that  the  affair,  bemg  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands 
where  she  most  desired  to  rest  it,||     The  conferences  were 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  77. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii,  p.  57,  77.    State  TiialB,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

t  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  ii.  p.  63.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

§    Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii  p.  99. 

B  Anderson,  -vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  95.    Goodall,  vol-  ii.  p-  177,  179. 
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accordingly  continued  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  Mary's  com- 
misioners,  as  before,  made  no  scruple  to  be  present  at  them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
Murray's  demands ;  and  declared  that,  though  she  wished  and 
hoped  from  the  present  inquiry  to  be  entirely  convinced  of 
Mary's  innocence,  yet  if  the  event  should  prove  contrary,  and 
if  tliat  princess  should  appear  guilty  of  her  husband's  murder, 
she  should,  for  her  own  part,  deem  her  ever  after  unworthy 
of  a  throne.*  The  regent,  encouraged  by  this  declaration, 
opened  more  fully  his  charge  against  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  after  expressing  his  reluctance  to  proceed  to  that  ex- 
tremity, and  prolesdng  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  which  must  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could 
have  engaged  him  in  such  a  measure,  heproceeded  to  accuse 
her  in  plain  terms  of  participation  and  consent  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  king.t  The  earl  of  Lenox  too  appeared  before 
the  English  commissioners,  and,  imploring  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  his  son,  accused  Mary  as  an  accomplice  with  Both- 
well  in  that  enormity  .J 

When  this  charge  was  so  unexpectedly  given  in,  and  copies 
of  it  were  transmitted  lo  the  bishop  of  JRoss,  Lord  Herreis, 
and  the  other  commissioners  of  Mary,  they  absolutely  refused 
to  return  an  answer ;  and  they  grounded  dieir  silence  on  very 
extraordinary  reasons :  they  had  orders,  they  said,  from  their 
mistress,  if  any  thing  were  advanced  that  might  touch  her 
honor,  not  to  make  any  defence,  as  she  was  a  sovereign 
princess,  and  could  not  be  subject  to  any  tribunal ;  and  they 
required  that  she  should  previously  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's 
presence,  to  virhom,  and  to  whom  alone,  she  was  determincdi 
to  justify  her  innocence.^  They  forgot  that  the  conferencea 
were  at  first  begun,  and  were  still  continued,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accusations  of  her  enemies ; 
that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  into  them  only  aa 
her  friend,  by  her  own  consent  and  approbation,  not  aa 
assuming  any  jurisdiction  over  her ;  that  this  pnncess  had 
from  the  beginning  refused  to  admit  her  to  her  presence,  till 
she  should  vindicate  herself  from  tlie  crimes  imputed  to  her} 
that  she  had  therefore  discovered  no  new  signs  of  partiality 

*  GoodaU,  vol,  ii.  p.  199. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  116,  et  seq.    Goodal!,vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
J  AndcrBon,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  122.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
f  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pait  ii.  p.  125,  et  seq.     Goodall,  vol.  u.  p.  184, 
211.  21T. 
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by  her  pe         ran       n  h  n     and  that  though  aha 

had   gra  th  of  Murray  and  hia 

collea^  h  d  p  the  same  honor  on 

Mary's  d  h  d     t  was  so  far  entirely 

equal  t    b    h  p 

As  the       mm        n  r^  o     he   q  of  Scots  refused  to 

give  in  any  a  M       y  g     tlie  necessary  con- 

sequen      se        d      b         a  d  be  no  further  pro- 

ceedin  s  m  the  conference  But  though  this  silence  might  be 
interpre  d  a  p  mplion  against  her,  it  did  not  fully  an- 
swer th  p  p  f  1  se  English  ministers  who  were  enemies 
to  that  p  ri    y  stiU  desired  to  have  in  their  hands 

the  pr  f  f  1  g  It;  and  in  order  to  draw  them  with 
decency  f         h  nt,  a  judicious  artifice  was  employed 

by  Eliz  b  1  M  ray  was  called  before  the  English  com- 
mission ad  p  ed  by  them,  in  the  queen's  name,  for 
the  atr       us      p  s  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  throw 

upon  h  i,n     but   though  the  earl   of  Murray,  they 

added  a  d  h       h  mmissioners,  had  so  far  forgotten  the 

duty  of  allegiance  to  their  prince,  the  queen  never  would 
overlook  what  she  owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbor,  and  her 
kinswoman ;  and  she  therefore  desired  to  know  what  lliey 
could  say  in  their  own  justification.}:  Murray,  thus  urged, 
made  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge 
against  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  among  the  rest,  some  love- 
letters  and  sonnets  of  hers  to  Bothwell,  written  all  in  her 
own  hand,  and  two  other  papers,  one  written  in  her  own  hand, 
another  subscribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley ;  each  of  which  contained  a  promise  of  marriage  vnfh 
Bothwell,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and  acquittal  of  that 
nobleman. 

All  these  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  Bothwell  in 
a  silver  box  or  casket,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mary, 
and  which  had  belonged  to  her  first  husband,  Francis ;  and 
though  the  princess  had  enjoined  him  to  burn  the  letters  as 
soon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had  thought  proper  carefully  to 
preserve  them,  as  pledges  of  her  fidelity,  and  had  committed 
Ihem  to  the  custody  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  deputy  governor 

•  LeelGj'a  Negotiations  in  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.  Hapie*, 
p.  487. 

t  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 

j  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  147-     Qocdall,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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ot  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  "When  that  fortress  was  be- 
sieged by  the  associated  fords,  Bothwell  sent  a  servant  to 
receive  the  casket  from  the  hands  of  the  deputy  governor. 
Balfour  delivered  it  to  the  messenger ;  but  as  he  had  at  Iha 
time  received  some  disgust  from  Bothwell,  and  was  secretly 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  ruling  party,  he  took  care, 
by  conveying  private  intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  to 
make  the  papers  be  intercepted  by  him.  They  contained 
incontestable  proofs  of  Mary's  criminal  correspondence  with 
Bothwell,  of  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder,  and  of  her 
concurrence  in  the  violence  which  Bothwell  pretended  to 
commit  upon  her.*  Murray  fortified  this  evidence  by  some 
testimonies  of  corresponding  facts ;  f  and  he  added,  some 
time  after,  the  dying  confession  of  one  Hubert,  or  French 
Paris,  as  he  was  called,  a  servant  of  Bothwell's,  who  had  been 
executed  for  the  king's  murder,  and  who  directly  charged 
the  queen  with  her  being  accessory  to  that  criminal  enter- 
priae4 

Mary's  commissioners  had  used  every  expedient  to  ward 
this  blow,  which  they  saw  coming  upon  them,  and  against 
which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with  any  proper 
defence.  As  soon  as  Murray  opened  his  charge,  they  ea- 
deavored  to  turn  the  conferences  from  an  inquiry  into  a  nego- 
tiation ;  and  though  informed  by  the  English  commissioners, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonorable  for  their  mistress, 
than  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  such  undutiful  subjects,  before 
she  had  justified  herself  from  those  enormous  imputations 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  her,  they  still  insisted  tlrat  Eliza- 
beth should  settle  terms  of  accommodation  between  Mary  and 
her  enemies  in  Scotiand.§  They  maintained,  that  till  their 
mistress  had  given  in  her  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  his 
proofs  could  neither  be  called  for  nor  produced  r  |[  and  findiug 
that  the  English  commissioners  were  still  determined  to  pn*- 
ceed  in  the  method  which  had  been  projected,  they  finally 
broke  off  the  conferences,  and  never  would  make  any  reply. 
These  papers,  at  least  translations  of  them,  have  since  berjj 
published.  The  objections  made  to  their  authenticity  are  ^n 
general  of  small  force :  but  were  they  ever  so  specious,  tilt  > 

'  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  166,  eto.     Goodall,  vol.  iL  p.  243. 
J  AndecBoc,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  7G. 
§   Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  135,  139.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S*. 
ii  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  iL  p.  139,  143.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  A. 
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cannot  now  be  hearkened  to  ;  since  Mary,  at  the  time  wheo 
the  truth  could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did  In  effect  ratify  the 
evidence  against  her,  by  recoiling  from  the  inquiry  at  the  very 
critical  moment,  and  refusing  to  give  an  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  her  enemies.* 

But  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  seen  enough  for  her  own 
6alisfaotion,  was  determined  that  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
her  court  should  also  be  acquainted  with  these  transactions, 
and  should  bo  convinced  of  the  equity  of  her  proceedings. 
She  ordered  her  privy  council  to  be  assembled ;  and,  that  she 
might  render  the  matter  more  solemn  and  authentic,  she 
summoned  along  with  them  the  earls  of  Norlhomberland, 
Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and 
Warwick.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  English  commissioners 
were  read  to  them  f  the  evidences  produced  by  Murray  were 
perused  :  a  great  number  of  letters  written  by  Mary  to  Eliza- 
beth were  laid  befoie  them,  and  the  handwntmg  compared 
with  that  of  the  letteis  delivered  m  by  the  regent  the  refusal 
of  the  queen  of  bcots'  commissioners  to  make  any  replj  was 
related  :  and  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  that  as  she 
had  from  the  first  thought  it  improper  that  Miry,  after  luch 
horrid  crimes  were  imputed  to  her,  should  be  admitted  to  her 
presence,  before  she  had  in  some  measure  justified  herself 
from  the  charge,  so  now,  when  her  guilt  was  continued  by 
so  many  evidences,  and  all  answer  refused,  she  mu^it  for  her 
part,  persevere  more  steaddy  in  that  resolution  t  Elizabeth 
next  called  in  the  queen  of  Scots'  commissioners  ,  and  after 
observing,  that  she  deemed  it  much  more  decent  for  their 
mistress  to  continue  the  conferences,  than  to  require  the 
liberty  of  justifymg  herself  in  person,  she  told  them,  that 
Mary  might  eithei  send  her  reply  bi  a  person  %shom  she 
trusted,  or  deliver  it  herself  to  some  English  nobleman,  whom 
Elizabeth  should  appoint  to  wait  upon  her  but  as  to  her  reso 
iution  of  making  no  jeply  at  ali,  she  must  legard  it  as  the 
strongest  confession  of  guilt ;  nor  could  they  ever  be  deemed 
her  friends  who  advised  her  to  that  method  of  proceeding.^ 
These  topics  she  enforced  still  more  strongly  in  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  Mary  herself.^ 


'  See  note  L,  at  the  enct  of  the  volimie. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  170,  etc.  Goodall,  voL  ii.  p.  25*. 
j  Ajideraon,  voL  it.  part  ii.  p.  170,  etc.  Goodall,  vol.  ii  p.  268. 
§  Anderson,  vol.  iv  part  ii.  p.  183.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p,  269. 
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The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  subterfuge  from  these 
pressing  vem'jnstrances,  than  alill  to  demand  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth :  a  conceaaion  which,  she  was  sensible, 
would  never  be  granted  ;  *  because  Elizabeth  knew  that  thia 
expedient  could  decide  nothing ;  becaase  it  brought  matters  to 
extremity,  which  that  princess  desired  to  avoid  ;  and  because 
it  had  been  refused  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conferences.  In  order  to  keep  herself 
better  in  countenance,  Mary  thought  of  anotiier  device. 
Though  the  conferences  were  broken  off,  she  ordered  her 
commissioners  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates 
as  the  murderers  of  the  king  :  +  but  this  accusation,  coming 
so  late,  being  extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray's, 
and  being  unsupported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy.J  She  also  de- 
sired to  have  copies  of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent; 
but  as  she  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  lo  make  no  reply 
before  the  English  commissioners,  this  demand  was  finally 
refused  her.^ 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  the  regent 
expressed  great  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland ;  and  he 
complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  had  thrown  the  whole  government  into  confusion. 
Elizabeth  therefore  dismissed  him  ;  and  granted  him  a  loan  of 
iive  thousand  pounds,  to  bear  the  charges  of  his  joumey,|| 
During  the  conferences  at  York,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault  ar 
rived  at  London,  in  passing  from  France ;  and  as  the  queen 
knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  Mary's  party,  and  had  very 
plausible  pretensions  to  the  regency  of  ^e  king  of  Scots,  she 
thought  proper  to  detain  him  till  after  Murray's  departure. 
But  notwithstanding  these  mari<3  of  favor,  and  some  other 
assistance  which  she  secretly  gave  this  latter  nobleman,11  she 
still  declined  acknowledging  the  young  king,  or  treating  with 
Murray  as  regent  of  Scotland. 

Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of  Scots  from 
Bolton,   a  place   surrounded  with  Catholics,  to  Tutbury,  in 

•  CabalBj  p.  167.  +  Goodoll,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

J  Seo  note  M,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume. 

5  GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  353,  283,  289,  310,  311,  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
See  note  N,  at  tbe  end  of  tlio  volume. 

II  Ejmer,  torn.  xv.  p.  677. 

Tl  MS,  in  the  Advocates'  library.  A,  3,  2B,  p.  128,  129,  ISO,  hon 
Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  c.  1. 
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the  county  of  Stafford,  where  she  was  put  under  the  custody 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Elizabeth  entertained  hopes  that 
this  princess,  discouraged  by  her  misfortunes,  and  confounded 
by  the  late  transactions,  would  be  glad  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
from  all  the  tempests  with  which  sh^  had  been  agitated  ;  and 
she  promised  to  bury  every  thing  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary 
would  agres,  either  voluntary  to  resign  her  crowo,  or  to  asso- 
ciate her  son  with  her  in  the  government ;  and  the  administra- 
tion to  remain  during  his  minority  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
MyBlhlpdj  fsedll  y 

p  h       m         ddldhhl       wdlldb 

!  fq  fSllBdmyl  so 


h      d    h  hfi  d  h 

\             1 

h    k           h     if 

th     p                     g 
b                   Idb 
f  gi  1         d         Id 

h     m  d          h 
rsally  d    m  d 
fj      11     1          ! 

M*' 

""m  T      1!            dp 
b    !     h    Id            I 
give  her  libeily  to  retire 

hi                       1       h     El 
nng  1            1       y         1      1 
1  mto  Fiance  and  malte  trial  ot  tht 

•  Gtoodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  296.  t  Goodnll,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
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on  unforeseen  accidcits,  or  on  the  obstinacy  and  pewersenesa 
of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  some  English  affairs  which  wo 
left  behind  U3,  that  we  might  not  interrupt  oiiv  narrative  of  the 
events  in  Scotland,  which  formed  so  material  a  part  of  ihe 
preseot  reign.  The  term  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Cbateau-Cani- 
brosis  for  the  restitution  of  Calais,  expired  in  1567 ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, after  making  her  demand  at  the  gates  of  that  city,  sen' 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris  ■  and  that  minister,  in  conjuncticn 
with  Sir  Henry  Nor  ssa 

pretensions.     Confe  re 

coming  to  any  con  sa  E  T 

chancellor,  De  L'H  E  ba  r? 

though  France  by 

restore  Calais  on  tl  g 

another  article  of  th  E  za 

beth  of  any  right  tha  th         gag  m  n 

that  it  was  agreed.  Eg  m 

commit  hostilities  i         F  rf 

all  claim  to  Calais  s&  H 

Dieppe,  with  whatev  m  m 

that  though  these  p  re 

into  Elizabeth's  han  g 

flagrant  injurylhat  m  g 

in  the  treaty  which  E 

from  Normandy,  th    F  sed 

to  make  any  mentio  d  h 

intention  to  take  ad  g 

the  crowa  of  France .  and  that  though  a  general  clauae  had 

been  inserted,  implying  a  reservation  of  all  claims,  this  c 

cession  could  not  avail  the  English,  who  at  that  time  po 

tin  just  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  previously  forfeited  o 

to  that  fortress.*     The  queen  was  nowise  surprised  at  hearing 

these   allegations ;  and   as   sh  T 

intended  not   from  the  first       m 

after  they  could  justify  their  h 

she  thought  it  better  for  the  p    se  sc  js 

than  to  pursue  a  doubtful  ti  d 

exp'^nsive,  as  well  as  unaeas 

•  Haynte.p.  587.  t  Camden,  p.  406. 
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Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  negotiations  for  espousing  the 
iirchduke  Charles ;  and  she  seems,  at  thia  time,  to  have  had 
no  great  motive  of  policy  which  might  induce  her  to  make  this 
fallacious  offer ;  but  as  she  was  very  rigorous  in  the  terms 
insisted  on,  and  would  not  agree  that  the  archduke,  if  he 
espoused  her,  should  enjoy  any  power  or  title  in  Eogland,  and 
even  refused  him  tlie  exercise  of  his  religion,  the  treaty  came 
to  nothing  ;  and  that  prince,  despairing  of  success  in  his  adi 
dresses,  married  the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria.* 

*  Camden,  p.  107  403. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

ELIZABETH. 


|_1568.]  Of  all  the  European  churches  which  shook  off 
(he  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  proceeded  with  so  much 
reason  and  moderation  as  the  church  of  England  ;  an  ad- 
vantage which  had  been  derived  partly  from  the  interposition 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  this  innovation,  partly  from  the 
gradual  and  slow  steps  by  which  the  roformatioQ  was  con- 
ducted in  that  kingdom.  Eage  and  animosity  against  the 
Catholic  religion  was  as  little  indulged  as  could  be  supposed  in 
such  a  revolution ;  the  fabric  of  the  secular  hierarchy  was 
maintained  entire :  the  ancient  liturgy  was  preserved,  so  far 
as  was  thought  consistent  with  the  new  principles  :  many 
ceremonies,  become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  use, 
were  retained  :  the  splendor  of  the  Eomish  worship,  though 
removed,  had  at  least  given  place  to  order  and  decency  :  the 
distinctive  habits  of  the  clergy,  according  to  their  different 
ranks,  were  continued :  no  innovation  was  admitted  merely 
from  spite  and  opposition  to  former  usage  :  and  the  new 
religion,  by  mitigaticg  the  genius  of  the  ancient  superstition, 
and  rendering  it  more  compatible  with  the  peace  and  interests 
of  society,  had  preserved  itself  in  that  happy  medium  which 
wise  men  have  always  sought,  and  which  the  people  have  so 
seldom  been  able  to  maintain. 

But  though  such  ia  general  was  the  spirit  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  that  country,  many  of  the  English  reformers,  being 
men  of  more  warm  complexions  and  more  obstinate  tempers, 
endeavored  to  push  matters  to  extremities  against  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  violent  con- 
trariety and  antipathy  to  all  former  practices.  Among  these, 
Hoopiir,  who  afterwards  suffered  for  his  religion  with  such 
extraordinary  constancy,  was  chiefly  distinguished.  This  man 
was  appointed,  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  see  of 
Glocester,  and  made  no  scruple  of  accepting  the  episcopal 
office ;  hut  he  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the  episcopal 
Habit,  the  cymar  and  rochet,  which  had  formerly,  he  said, 
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been  abiised  fo  superstition,  and  which  were  thereby  rendered 
unbecoming  a  true  Christian.  Cranmer  aad  Ridley  were 
surprised  at  this  objection,  which  opposed  tlie  received  prac- 
tice, and  even  the  established  laws ;  and  though  young 
Edward,  desirous  of  promoting  a  man  so  celebrated  for  hia 
eloquence,  his  zeal,  and  his  morals,  enjoined  riiem  to  dispense 
with  this  ceremony,  they  were  still  determined  to  retain  it. 
Hooper  then  embi'aced  the  resolution,  rather  to  refuse  the 
bishopric  than  clothe  himself  in  those  bated  garments ;  but  it 
was  deemed  requisite  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  examplei  he 
should  not  escape  so  easily.  He  was  first  confined  fo  Cran- 
mer's  house,  then  thrown  info  prison,  till  he  should  consent  to 
be  a  bishop  on  the  terms  proposed :  he  was  plied  with  con- 
ferences, and  reprimands,  and  arguments :  Bucer  and  Peter 
Martyr,  and  the  most  celebrated  foreign  reformers,  were  con- 
sulted on  this  important  question :  and  a  compromise,  with 
great  difficulty,  was  at  last  made,  that  Hooper  should  not  be 
obliged  to  wear  commonly  the  obnoxious  robes,  but  should 
agree  to  he  consecrated  in  them,  and  to  use  them  during 
cathedral  service  ;  *  a  condescension  not  a  little  extraordinary 
in  a  man  of  so  inflexible  a  spirit  as  this  reformer. 

The  same  objection  which  had  arisen  with  regard  fo  the 
episcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  against  the  raiment  of  the 
inferior  clergy ;  and  the  surplice  in  particular,  with  the  tippet 
and  corner  cap,  was  a  great  object  of  abhorrence  to  many  of 
the  popular  zealola.t  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  particular 
habits,  as  well  as  postures  and  ceremonies,  having  been  con- 
stantly used  by  the  clergy,  and  employed  in  religious  service 
acquire  a  veneration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  appear  sacred 
in  their  apprehensions,  excite  their  devotion,  and  contract  a 
kind  of  mysterious  virtue,  which  attaches  the  affections  of  men 
to  the  national  and  established  worship  :  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  a  uniformity  in  th^e  particulars  is  requisite, 
and  even  a  penseverance,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  former 
practice :  and  that  t!ie  nation  would  be  happy,  if,  by  retaining 
these  inoffensive  observances,  the  reformers  could  engage  the 
people  to  renounce  willingly  what  was  absurd  or  pemiciolis 
in  the  ancient  superstition.  These  arguments,  which  had 
influence  with  wise  men,  were  the  very  reasons  which  engaged 
the  violent  Protestants  to  reject  the  habits.      They  pushed 
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matters  to  a  total  opposition,  with  the  church  of  Rome  :  every 
comjjiiance,  they  said,  was  a  symbolizing  with  Antichrist.* 
And  this  spirit  waa  carried  so  far  by  some  reformers,  that,  in 
a  national  remonstrance,  made  afterwards  by  the  church  of 
Scotiand  against  these  habits,  it  was  asked,  "  What  has  Christ 
Jesus  to  do  with  Belial .'  What  has  darkness  to  do  with  light  ? 
If  surplices,  corner  caps,  and  tippets  have  been  badges  cf 
idolaters  in  the  very  act  of  their  idolatry,  why  should  the 
preacher  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all 
superstition,  partake  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  beast .' 
Yea,  who  is  there  that  ought  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of  taking 
in  bis  hand,  or  on  his  forehead,  the  print  and  mark  of  that 
odious  beast.' "t  But  this  apphcalion  was  rejected  by  the 
English  church. 

There  was  only  one  instance  in  which  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction to  the  Romanists  took  place  universally  in  England : 
the  altar  was  removed  from  the  wall,  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  was  thenceforth  denominated  the  commu- 
nion table.  The  reason  why  this  Innovation  met  with  such 
general  reception  was,  that  the  nobility  and  geotry  got  thereby 
ape  n  e  f  aking  spoil  of  the  plate,  restures,  and  rich 
orn  m     ts     1     1  belonged  to  the  altars.f 

Tl  se  d  spu  e  which  had  been  started  during  the  reign 
of  Edwa  d  e  arried  abroad  by  the  Protestants  who  fled 
fro      1     p  ns  of  Mary;  and  as  the  zeal  of  these  men 

had  ed  an    ncrease  from  the  furious  crtielty  of  theii 

enem  ,  hey  w  e  generally  inclined  to  carry  their  ojiposition 
to  the  utmost  extremity  against  the  practices  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  Their  communication  with  Calvin,  and  the  other 
reformers  who  followed  the  discipline  and  worship  of  Geneva, 
confirmed  them  in  this  obstinate  reluctance  ;  and  though  some 
of  the  refugees,  particularly  those  who  were  established  at 
Frankfort,  still  adhered  to  King  Edward's  liturgy,  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  carried  these  confessors  to  seek  a  still  further 
i-cformaHon.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  returned  to 
iheir  native  country ;  and  being  regarded  with  general  venera- 
ion,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  past  sulferings,  they  ventured 
0  insist  on  the  establishment  of  their  projected  model ;  nor 
iid  they  want  countenance  from  many  considerable  persons 
n  the  queen's  council.     But  the  princess  herself,  so  far  from 

•  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

t  Keitt,  p.  5S5.    Knox,  p,  403. 

t  Heylin,  Preface,  p.  3.    Hist.  p.  106. 
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"  "  Wten  Noffol,  one  ofliecohapltiiiia,litui  spoken  less  reverently,  in 
a  sermon  preached  before  her,  o£  ■file  sign  of  the  crosa,  she  called  aloud 
to  lum  from  her  closet  -window,  commanding  him  to  retire  from  that 
ungodly  digreasion,  and  to  return  unto  his  test.  And  on  the  other 
eide,  when  one  of  her  divines  had  preached  a  sermon  in  defence  of 
the  real  presence,  she  openly  gave  him  thanka  for  his  pains  and  piety." 
Heyliii,  p.  124.  She  would  have  absolutely  forbidden  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil  had  not  interposed.  Strype's  Life  of  Parker, 
p.  107,  108,  109.  She  was  an  enemy  to  sermons;  and  usually  said, 
that  she  thought  two  or  three  preachers  were  sufficient  for  a  whole 
county.  It  was  probably  for  these  reasons  that  one  Doring  told  her 
to  her  face  from  the  pulpit,  that  she  was  lite  an  untamed  heifer,  that 
would  not  be  ruled  by  God's  people,  but  obstruoted  his  diseipliue 
See  life  of  Hooker,  preSxed  to  his  works. 
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(treeta,  to  spit  in  their  faces,  and  to  use  tliem  with  all  mannei 
of  contumely.*  And  while  the  sovereign  authority  checkeil 
these  excesses,  the  flame  was  confined,  not  extinguished  ;  ant? 
burning  fiercer  from  confinement,  it  burst  out  in  the  succeed- 
ing reigns  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

All  enthusiasts,  indulging  themselves  in  rapturous  flights 
ecstasies,  visions,  inspirations,  have  a  natural  aversion  to  epis- 
copal authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and  forms  which  they 
denominate  superstition,  or  beggarly  elements,  and  which  seem 
to  restrain  the  liberal  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  devotion :  but 
there  was  another  set  of  opinions  adopted  by  these  innovators, 
which  rendered  them  in  a  pecuUar  manner  the  object  of 
Elizabeth's  aversion.  The  same  bold  and  daring  spirit  which 
accompanied  them  in  their  addresses  to  the  Divinity,  appeared 
in  their  political  speculations  ;  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
'which  during  some  reigns  had  been  little  avowed  in  the  nation, 
and  which  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  present  exorbi- 
tant prerogative,  had  been  strongly  adopted  by  this  new  sect. 
Scarcely  any  sovereign  before  Elizabeth,  and  none  after  her, 
carried  higher,  both  in  speculation  and  practice,  the  authority 
of  the  crown ;  and  the  Puritans  (so  these  sectaries  were  called, 
on  account  of  their  pretending  to  a  superior  purity  of  worship 
and  discipUne)  could  not  recommend  themselves  worse  to  her 
favor,  than  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  resisting  or  restrain- 
mg  princes.  From  all  these  motives,  the  queen  neglected  no 
opportunity  t)f  depressing  those  zealous  innovators ;  and  while 
they  were  secretly  countenanced  by  some  of  her  most  favored 
ministers,  Cecil,  Leicester,  Knolles,  Bedford,  Walsingham,  she 
never  was,  fo  the  end  of  her  life,  reconciled  to  their  principles 
and  practices. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  this  place  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  the  genius  of  the  Puritans ;  because  Camden 
marks  the  present  year  as  the  period  when  they  began  to  make 
themselves  considerable  in  England,     We  now  return  to  oui 


[1569.]  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  thai 
enjoyed  the  highest  title  of  nobility;  and  as  there  were  al 
present  no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  splendor  of  his  family,  the 
opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence,  hat 
rendered  him,  without  comparison,  the  first  subject  in  England, 
The  qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded  to  his  high  statiou', 

*  Strypo's  "Life  of  'Whitgift,  p.  *ai). 
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beneficent,  at^ble,  generous,  lie  had  acquired  tlie  affections 
of  the  people  ;  prudent,  moderate,  obsequious,  he  poasesaed, 
without  giving  her  any  jealousy,  the  good  graces  of  iiis  sover- 
eign. His  grandfather  and  father  had  long  been  regarded  aa 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholics ;  and  tins  hereditary  attachment, 
joined  to  the  alliance  of  blood,  had  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  the  most  considerable  men  of  that  party ;  but  aa  he  had 
been  educated  among  the  reformers,  was  sincerely  devoted  to 
iheu"  principles,  and  maintained  that  strict  decorum  and  regu- 
larity of  life  by  which  the  Protestants  were  at  thai  time  distin- 
guished, he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rAre  felicity  of  being,  populai 
even  with  the  most  opposite  factions.  'Plie  height  of  his  pros 
perity  alone  was  the  source  of  hs  misfortunes,  and  engaged 
him  in  attempts  from  Which  his  virtue  and  prudence  would 
naturally  have  forever  kept  him  at  a  distance. 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower ;  and  being  of  a  suit- 
able age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots  had  appeared 
80  natural,  that  it  occurred  to  several  of  his  friends  and  those 
of  that  princess :  but  the  first  person  Who,  after  Secretary 
Lidington,  opened  the  scheme  to  the  duke,  is  Said  to  have  been 
the  earl  of  Murray,  before  his  departure  for  Scotland.*  That 
nobleman  set  before  Norfolk,  both  the  advantage  of  composing 
the  dissensions  in  Scotland  by  an  alliance  which  would  be  so 
generally  acceptable,  and  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  succes- 
sion of  England ;  and  in  order  to  bind  Norfolk's  interest  the 
faster  with  Mary's,  he  proposed  that  the  duke's  daughter  should 
also  espouse  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  The  previously 
obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent  was  regarded,  both  bj'  Mur- 
ray and  Norfolk,  aa  a  circumstance  essentia!  to  the  success  of 
their  project;  and  all  tenns  being  adjusted  between  Ihem, 
Murray  took  care,  by  means  of  Sir  Eobert  Melvil,  to  have  the 
design  communicated  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  This  princess 
replied,  that  the  vexations  which  she  had  met  with  in  her  two 
last  marriages,  had  made  her  more  inclined  to  lead  a  single 
life  ;  but  she  was  determined  to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinations 
to  the  public  welfare  :  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  should  be 
legally  divorced  from  Bolhwcll,  sho  would  be  determined  by 
the  opinion  of  her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another 
.  husband. + 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  sincere  in  this  proposaL 
He   had  two   motives  to  engage   him  to  dissimulation.     He 
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knew  the  danger  which  he  must  run  in  hia  return  through  the 
Dorth  of  England,  fronn  the  power  of  the  earls  of  Northumbef- 
land  and  Westmoreland,  Mary's  partisans  in  that  country ;  and 
he  dreaded  an  ins\irrection  in  Scotland  from  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telruult  and  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  she  had 
appointed  her  lieutenants  during  her  absence.  By  these 
feigned  appearances  of  friendship,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk 
lo  write  in  his  favor  to  the  norihera  noblemen,*  and  he  per- 
suaded the  queen  of  Scots  to  give  her  lieutenants  permission, 
and  even  advice,  to  conclude  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the 
regent's  party,  t 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed  that  Elizabeth's 
consent  should  be  previously  obtained  before  the  completion 
of  his  marriage,  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  never  should 
prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make  that  concession.  He 
knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jealousy  against  her  heir 
and  rival ;  he  was  acquainted  with  her  former  reluctance  to  all 
proposals  of  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  he  foresaw 
that  this  princess's  espousing  a  person  of  his  power,  and  char- 
acter, and  interest,  would  give  the  greatest  umbrage ;  and  as  it 
would  then  become  necessary  to  reinstate  her  in  possession 
of  her  throne  on  some  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavor 
the  reestablishing  of  her  character,  he  dreaded  lest  Elizabetn, 
whose  politics  had  now  taken  a  different  turn,  wouSd  never 
agree  to  such  indulgent  and  generous  conditions.  He  there- 
fore attempted  previously  to  gain  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  several  of  the  most  considerable  nobility ;  and  he  was  suc- 
cessful with  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Derby,  Bedford, 
Slirewsbury,  Southampton,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Sussex. I  Lord  Lumley  and  Sir  Nicholas  Tbrogmorton  cor- 
dially embraced  the  proposal :  even  the  earl  of  Leicesler,  Eliza- 
beth's declared  favorite,  who  had  formerly  enlerttuned  some 
views  of  espousing  Mary,  willingly  resigned  all  bis  preten- 
sions, and  seemed  to  enter  zealously  into  Norfolk's  interests. "J 
There  were  other  motives,  besides  affection  to  the  duke,  which 
produced  this  general  combination  of  the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  was  the  most  vigilant, 
active,  and  prurient  minister  ever  known  in  England ;  and  as 
he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  interests  of  his  sovereign, 
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whicli  he  had  inflexibly  pursued,  his  authority  over  her  became 
every  day  moi-e  predominant  Ever  cool  himself,  and  unin' 
flaenced  by  prejudice  or  affection,  he  checked  those  sallies  of 
passion,  and  sometimes  of  caprice,  to  which  she  was  subject; 
and  if  he  failed  of  persuading  her  in  the  first  movement,  his 
perseverance,  and  remonstrances,  and  arguments  were  sure 
Bt  last  10  recommend  themselves  to  her  sound  discernment. 
The  more  credit  he  gained  with  his  mistress,  the  more  was  he 
exposed  to  the  envy  of  her  other  counsellors  ;  and  as  he  had 
been  supposed  to  adopt  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Suffolk, 
whose  claim  seemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger  to  the  present 
establishment,  his  enemies,  in  opposition  to  him,  were  natu- 
rally led  to  attach  themselves  to  the  qweea  of  Scots.  Eliza- 
beth saw  without  uneasbess  this  emulation  among  her  cour- 
tiers, which  served  to  augment  her  own  aulhorifj :  and  though 
she  supported  Cecil  whenever  matters  came  to  extremities, 
and  dissipated  every  conspiracy  against  him,  particularly  one 
laid  about  this  time  for  having  him  thrown  into  the  Tower  on 
some  pretence  or  other,*  she  never  gave  him  such  unlimited 
confidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely  to  crush  his  adversa- 

Norfolk,  sensible  of  the  difficulty  which  he  must  meet  with 
lO  controlling  Cecil's  counsels,  especially  where  they  concurred 
jvith  the  inclination  as  well  as  interest  of  the  queen,  durst  not 
open  to  her  his  intentions  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots,  but 
proceeded  still  in  the  same  course  of  increasing  his  interest  iti 
the  kingdom,  and  engaging  more  of  the  nobility  to  take  part 
in  his  measures.  A  letter  was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicester, 
and  signed  by  several  of  the  first  rank,  recommending  Norfolk 
for  her  husband,  and  stipulating  conditions  for  the  advantage 
of  both  kingdoms  ;  particularly,  that  she  should  give  sufiicient 
surety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  of  England ;  that  a  perpetual  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  should  be  made  between  their  realms 
and  subjects ;  that  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  established 
by  law  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  she  should  grant  an  amnesty  to 
her  rebels  in  that  kingdom.t  When  Mary  returned  a  favor- 
able answer  to  this  application,  Norfolk  employed  himself 
with  new  ardor  in  the  execution  of  his  project ;  and  besides 
securing  the  interests  of  many  of  the  considemble  gentry  and 
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nobility  who  resided  at  court,  he  wrote  letters  to  such  as  lived 
at  their  country  seats,  and  possessed  the  greatest  authority  ia 
flie  several  counties.*  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who 
interested  themselves  extremely  in  Mary's  cause,  were  secretly 
consulted,  and  expressed  their  approbation  of  these  measures.t 
And  though  Elizabeth's  consent  was  always  supposed  as  a 
previous  condition  to  the  finishing  of  this  alliance,  it  was 
apparently  Norfolk's  intention,  when  he  proceeded  such 
lengths  without  consulting  her,  to  render  his  party  so  strong, 
that  it  should  do  longer  be  in  her  power  to  refuse  if.f 

It  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could 
entirely  escape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of  Cecil.  She 
dropped  several  intimations  to  the  duke,  by  which  he  might 
!earn  that  she  was  acquainted  wifh  his  designs ;  and  she  fre- 
quently warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow  he  reposed  liia 
head  ■,'5  but  he  never  had  the  prudence  or  the  courage  to 
open  to  her  his  full  intentions.  Certain  intelligence  of  this 
dangerous  combination  was  given  her  first  by  Leicester,  then 
by  Murray,  ||  who,  if  ever  he  was  sincere  in.  promoting  Nor- 
folk's marriage,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  least 
intended  for  his  own  safety  aod  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth 
should  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  arbiter 
of  the  conditions,  and  should  not  have  her  oxtasent  extorted  by 
any  confederacy  of  her  own  subjects.  This  infonnation  gave 
great  alarm  lo  the  court  of  England ;  and  the  more  so,  as  those 
intrigues  were  attended  with  other  circumstances,  of  which,  it 
is  probable,  Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  seemed  to  enter  into 
Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many  who  were  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other  design  than 
that  of  restoring  Mary  to  her  libeJty,  and  who  would  gladly, 
by  a  combination  with  foreign  powers,  or  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  civil  war,  have  placed  her  on  the  throne  of  England, 
The  earls  of  Norfhumberlaod  and  Westmoreland,  who  pos- 
sessed great  power  in  the  north,  were  leaders  of  this  party ; 
and  the  former  nobleman  made  oifcr  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
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by  Leonard  Dacres,  brother  to  Lord  Dacres,  that  he  would 
free  her  from  confinement,  and  convey  her  to  Scotland,  or 
nny  otlier  place  to  which  she  should  think  proper  to  retire,' 
Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrai-d,  Eolstone,  and  other  gentlemen 
whose  interest  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where 
Mary  resided,  concurred  in  the  same  views;  and  required 
that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  a 
diversion  should  in  the  mean  time  be  made  from  the  side  of 
Flanders.t  Norfolk  discouraged,  and  even,  in  appearance, 
suppressed  these  conspiracies ;  both  because  his  duty  to  Eliz- 
abeth would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  effecting  his  purpose 
by-  rebellion,  and  because  he  foresaw  that,  if  the  queen  of 
Scots  came  into  the  possession  of  these  men,  they  would 
rather  choose  for  her  husband  the  king  of  Spam,  or  some 
foreign  prince,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  religion.f 

When  men  of  honor  and  good  principles,  like  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprises,  they  are  commonly 
so  unfortunate  as  io  be  criminal  by  halves  ;  and  while  they 
balance  between  the  execution  of  their  designs  and  their 
remorses,  their  fear  of  punishment  and  their  hope  of  pardon, 
they  render  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  The 
duke,  in  order  to  repress  the  surmises  spread  against  him, 
spoke  contemptuously  lo  Elizabeth  of  the  Scottish  alliance ; 
affirmed  that  his  estate  in  England  was  more  valuable  than 
the  revenue  of  a  kingdom  wasted  by  civil  wars  and  factions  ; 
and  declared,  that  when  he  amused  himself  in  his  own  tennis- 
court  at  Norwich  amidst  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  deemed 
himself  at  least  a  petty  prince,  and  was  fully  satisfied  with 
his  condition.^  Finding  that  he  did  not  convince  her  by  these 
asseverations,  and  that  he  was  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  ministers,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  witliout  taking 
leave.y  He  soon  after  repented  of  this  measure,  and  set  out 
on  his  return  to  court,  with  a  view  of  using  every  expedient 
to  regwn  the  queen's  good  graces ;  but  he  was  met  at  St 
AJbans  by  FJtz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  pensiooera 
by.  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles  from 
Windsor,  where  the  court  then  resided-lf  He  was  soon  afler 
committed  to  the  Tower,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Henry 
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Nevil.*  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  the  queen  of  Scots'  ambas 
sailor,  was  esamined,  and  confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the 
council.!  „The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  to  his  own 
house :  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmorton  were  taken  into 
custody  The  queen  of  Scots  herself  was  removed  to  Cov- 
entry ,  all  access  to  her  was,  during  some  time,  more  strictly 
prohibited ,  and  Viscount  Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earla 
of  bhrewsbury  and  Huntingdon  in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 
A  rumor  had  been  diffused  in  the  north  of  an  intended 
rebellion  ,  and  the  earl  of  Sussex,  president  of  York,  alarmed 
Mth  the  danger,  sent  for  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
n  ordei  to  examine  them  ;  but  not  finding  any  proof  against 
nem,  he  allowed  them  to  depart.  The  report,  meanwhile, 
^ined  ground  daily ;  and  many  appearances  of  its  reality 
jemg  discovered,  orders  were  despatched  by  Elizabeth  to 
hcae  two  noblemen,  lo  appear  at  court,  and  answer  for  thein 
conduct  I  They  had  already  proceeded  so  fai"  in  their  crim- 
mal  designs,  tliat  they  dared  not  to  trust  themselves  in  her 
hands  they  had  prepared  measures  for  a  rebellion ;  had 
communicated  their  design  to  Mary  and  her  ministers ;  §  had 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Low  Countries  ;  had  obtained  his  promise  of  a 
reenfori-empnt  of  troops,  and  of  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  Pnd  had  prevailed  on  him  to  send  over  to  London  Chia- 
pino  Yitelli,  one  of  his  most  famous  captains,  on  pretence 
of  adjusting  some  differences  with  the  queen,  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  putting  him  at  the  head  of  the  northern  rebels. 
The  summons  sent  to  the  two  earls  precipitated  the  rising 
before  they  were  fwliy  prepared  ;  and  Nortliumberland  ro- 
mained  in  suspense  between  opposite  dangers,  when  he  was 
informed  t'iat  some  of  bio  enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a 
commission  to  arrest  h'm.  He  took  horse  instantly,  and 
hastened  to  his  associate  We'stmcreland,  whom  he  found  sur- 
rounded with  his  friends  and  vaEsals,  and  deliberating  with 
regard  to  the  maasures  wuich  he  should  follow  in  the  present 
emergence.  They  determined  fo  begin  'he  insurrection  with- 
out delay  ;  and  the  great  credit  of  tVie^e  two  noblemen,  with 
that  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion  whicH  oti'l  p-^vailed  in  the 
neighborhood,  soon  draw  togetnei'  multitude?  (»f  the  icnraon 
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people.  Ttey  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  clecIare<J, 
that  they  intended  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  queen,  to 
whom  they  vowed  unshaken  allegiance:  and  that,  their  sole 
aim  was,  to  reestablish  (he  religion  of  their  ancestors,  to 
remove  evil  counsellors,  and  to  restore  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  other  faithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen'a 
favor.*  The  number  of  the  maleconteots  amounted  to  four 
thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  and  they  expected 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Catholics  in  England.f 

The  queen  ivae  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and  she 
bad  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  wise  conduct,  acquired 
the  general  good  will  of  her  people,  the  best  security  of  a 
sovereign ;  insomuch  that  even  the  Catholics  in  moat  counties 
expressed  an  affection  for  her  service; J  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  himself,  though  he  had  lost  her  favor,  and  lay  in 
confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far  as  his  ailualion  permitted, 
to  promote  the  levies  among  his  friends  and  retainers.  Sus- 
sex, attended  by  the  earls  of  Rullaad,  the  lords  Hunsdon, 
Evers,  and  WUloughby  of  Parham,  marched  against  the 
rebels  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  found  them 
already  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  of  which  they 
had  taken  possession.  They  retired  before  him  to  Hexham  ; 
and  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Clinton  were 
advancing  against  them  with  a  greater  body,  ihey  found  no 
other  resource  than  to  disperse  themselves  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  common  people  retired  to  their  houses :  the 
leaders  fl.ed  into  Scotland.  Northumberland  was  found  skulk- 
ing in  that  country,  and  was  confiaed  by  Murray  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Lochlevin.  Westmoreland  received  shelter  from  the 
chieftains  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partisans  of  Mary;  and 
persuaded  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a  view 
of  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms.  After  they 
had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to  their  own 
country.  This  sudden  and  precipitate  rebellion  was  followed 
soon  after  by  another  still  more  imprudent,  raised  by  Leonard 
Uacres,  Lord  Hunsdon,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Bet- 
wick,  was  able,  without  any  other  assistance,  to  quell  these 
rebels.  Great  severity  was  exercised  against  such  as  had 
taken  part  in  these  rash  enterprises.  Sixty-six  petty  consta- 
bles were  hanged  ;  §  and  no  less  than  eight  hundred  persona 
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are  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  suffered  by  the  hands  of  tha 
executioner.*  But  the  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  Nor- 
folk's behavior,  that  she  released  him  from  the  Tower ; 
allowed  him  to  live,  though  under  some  show  of  confinement, 
in  his  own  house ;  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to 
proceed  any  farther  in  his  negotiations  with  the  queen  of  Scots.t 
Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary  waa  attended 
with  all  the  ill  consequences  which  she  had  foreseen  when 
she  first  embraced  that  measure.  This  latter  princess  recov- 
ering, by  means  of  her  misfortunes  and  her  own  natural  good 
sense,  from  that  delirium  into  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  during  her  attachment  to  Bothweli,  had  behaved  with 
such  modesty  and  judgment,  and  even  dignity,  tJiat  every  one 
who  approached  her  was  charmed  with  her  demeanor ;  and 
her  friends  were  enabled,  on  some  plausible  grounds,  to  deny 
the  reality  of  all  those  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to  her.J 
Compassion  for  her  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring 
her  liberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  all  her  partisans  to 
be  active  in  promoting  her  cause  ;  and  as  her  deliverance 
from  captivity,  it  was  thought,  could  nowise  be  effected  but  by 
attempts  dangerous  to  the  established  government,  Elizabeth  had 
reason  to  expect  little  tranquillity  so  long  as  the  Scottish  queen 
remained  a  prisoner  in  her  hands.  But  as  this  inconvenience 
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animosity  and  jealousy,  which  had  long  pievailed  between 
them,  became  every  day  more  inveterate  and  incurable 
These  two  princesses,  in  address,  capacity,  activity,  and  spirit, 
were  nearly  a  match  for  each  othe?;  but  unhappily,  Mary, 
besides  her  present  forlorn  condition,  was  always  inferior  in 
personal  conduct  aod  discretion,  as  well  as  in  power,  lo  hef 
illustrious  rival. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  same  time  letters  to  the 
regent.  The  q«eei)  of  Scots  desired,  that  her  marriage  with 
Botbwell  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce  be  legally  pro- 
nounced between  them.  The  queen  of  England  gave  Murray 
the  choice  of  three  conditions;  that  Mary  should  be  restored 
to  her  dignity  oji  certain  terms ;  that  she  should  be  associated 
with  her  son,  aad  the  administration  remain  in  the  regent's 
hands,  till  the  young  prince  should,  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion ;  or  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a 
private  person  in  Scotland,  and  have  an  honorable  settlement 
made  in  her  favor.*  Murray  summoned  a  convention  of 
states,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  these  proposals  of  the  two 
queens.  No  answer  was  made  by  them  to  Mary's  letter,  on 
pretence  that  she  had  there  employed  the  style  of  a  sovereign, 
addressing  herself  to  her  subjects;  but  in  reality,  because 
they  saw  that  her  request  ivas  calculated  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  or  some  powerful  prince,  who 
could  support  her  cause,  and  restore  her  to  the  throne.  They 
replied  to  Elizabeth  that  thb  two  former  conditions  were  so 
derogatory  to  the  royal  authority  of  their  prince,  that  they 
could  not  so  much  as  deliberate  concerning  them :  the  third 
alone  could  be  the  subject  of  treaty.  It  was  evident  that 
Elizabeth,  in  proposing  conditions  so  unequal  in  tiieir  impor- 
tance, invited  the  Scots  to  a  refusal  of  those  which  were  most 
advantageous  to  ft  d  d  ffi  si- 

ble,  to  adjust  a  so  it 
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been  pleased,  on  any  honorable  or  safe  terms,  to  rid  herself 
of  a  prisoner  who  gave  her  so  much  inquietude.*  But  all 
these  projects  vanished  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  regent, 
who  was  assassinated  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury,  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Murray  was  a  person 
of  considerable  vigor,  abilities,  and  constancy  ;  but  though  he 
was  not  unsuccessful,  during  his  regency,  in  composing  tlie 
dissensions  in  Scotland,  his  talents  shone  out  more  eminently 
in  the  beginning  than  in  the  end  of  his  life.  His  mannera 
were  rough  and  austere ;  and  he  possessed  not  that  perfect 
integrity  which  frequently  accompanies,  and  can  alone  atone 
for,  that  unamiable  character. 

By  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapsed  into  anarchy, 
Mary's  party  assembled  together,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Edinburgh.  The  castle,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  seemed  to  favor  her  cause  ;  and  as  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  had  embraced  that  party,  it  became  probable, 
though  the  people  were  in  general  averse  to  her,  that  her 
authority  might  again  acquire  the  ascendant.  To  check  its 
progress,  Elizabeth  despatched  Sussex  with  an  army  to  the 
north,  under  color  of  chastising  the  ravages  coinmitted  by  the 
borderers.  He  entered  Scotland,  and  laid  waste  the  lands 
of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  seized  the  Castle  of  Huine,  and  com- 
mitted hostilities  on  all  Mary's  partisans,  who,  he  said,  had 
offended  his  mistress  by  harboring  the  English  rebels.  Sir 
William  Drury  was  afterwards  sent  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
he  threw  down  the  houses  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  faction.  The  English  armies  were  after- 
wards recalled  by  agreement  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  who 
promised,  in  return,  that  no  French  troops  should  be  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  that  the  English  rebels  should  be  delivered 
op  to  the  queen  by  her  pai-tisans.t 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herself  with  the  p  e  e  ce 
of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  so  far  contributed  to  supj  he 
party  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  she  was  cautio  s  a  o 
declare  openly  against  Mary ;  and  she  even  sent  a  equea 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  to  the  enemie  of  hat 
princess,  not  to  elect,  during  some  time,  a  regent  in  1  e  p!  ce 
of  Murray.}:  Lenox,  the  king's  grandfather,  was  he  efo  e 
chosen  temporary   governor,  under  the   title  of  1  eu  enant> 
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Hea  mg  afternards  tl  at  Marys  pir  isans  nStead  of  dtilivor- 
g  p  W  es  10  ela  d  T  d  he  o  1  e  f  g  lives,  as  they  had 
pro  used  had  alloHed  len  to  escape  into  Flanders,  she 
per  ttod  ll  e  k  g  s  j  artv  to  gi  e  Lenoi  the  title  of  regent,* 
and  sle  se  t  Pa  dolpl  as  ler  res  de  t  to  main  lain  a  corre- 
spondence w  ih  1  Tl  B  t  not  V  1  standing  this  step,  taken  in 
favo  of  Ma  y  s  en&m  es  s,he  neve  la  d  as  de  ber  ambiguous 
CO  duct  no  qu  tt,d  tl  o  i]  pea  -a  ce  ot  am  tv  to  that  princess. 
Being  importuned  by  the  bishop  of  Koss  and  her  other  agents, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  ambassadors,  she  twice  procured  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  between  the  Scottish  factions,  and  by  that 
means  stopped  the  hands  of  the  regent,  who  was  likely  to 
obtain  advantages  over  the  opposite  party-t  By  tbese  seem- 
ing contrarieties  she  kept  aliye  the  factions  in  Scotland, 
increased  their  mutua!  animosity,  and  rendered  the  whole 
country  a  scene  of  devastation  and  of  misery.|  She  had  no 
intention  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  and  consequently  no  inter- 
est or  design  to  instigate  the  parties  against  each  other ;  but 
this  consequence  was  an  accidental  effect  of  her  cautious  poli- 
tics, by  which  she  was  engaged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  never  to  violate  the 
appearances  of  friendship  with  her,  at  least  those  of  neu- 
trality.'^ 

The  belter  to  amuse  Mary  with  the  prospect  of  an  accom- 
modation, Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  were  sent  to  her  with 
proposals  from  Elizabeth.  The  terms  were  somewhat  rigor- 
ous, such  as  a  captive  queen  might  expect  from  a  jealous 
rival ;  and  they  thereby  bore  the  greater  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  English  court.  It  was  required  that 
the  queen  of  Scots,  besides  renouncing  ail  title  to  the  crown 
of  England  during  the  lifetime  of  EUzabeth,  should  make  a 
perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  king- 
doms ;  that  she  should  many  no  Englishman  without  Eliza- 
beth''s  consent,  nor  any  other  person  without  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Scotland ;  that  compensation  should  be  made  for 
the  late  ravages  committed  in  England;  that  justice  should  be 
executed  on  the  murderers  of  King  Henry ;  that  the  young 
prince  should  be  sent  into  England,  to  be  educated  there ; 
wild  that  six  hostages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  shoidd  be  deliv- 
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ered  to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  Castle  of  Hume,  ana 
some  other  fortress,  for  the  security  of  performance.*  Sucli 
were  the  conditiona  upon  which  Elizabeth  promised  to  con 
tribute  her  endeavors  towards  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
queen.  The  necessity  of  Mary's  affairs  obliged  her  to  consent 
to  ihem  ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
pope,  when  consulted  by  her,  approved  of  her  conduct* 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil  wars,  by  which  all  Europe 
was  at  that  time  agitated,  and  which  incapacitated  the  Catholic 
princes  from  giving  her  any  assistance. + 

Elizabeth's  commissioners  proposed  also  to  Mary  a  plan  of 
accommodation  with  her  subjects  in  Scotland  ;  and  after  soma 
leasoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  should 
require  Lenos,  the  regent,  to  send  commissioners,  in  order  to 
treat  of  conditions  under  her  mediation.  The  partisans  of 
Mary  boasted,  that  all  terms  were  fully  settled  with  the  court 
of  England,  and  that  the  Scottish  rebels  would  soon  be  con- 
strained to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their  sovereign ;  but 
Elizabeth  took  care  that  these  rumors  should  meet  with  no 
credit,  and  that  the  king's  party  should  not  be  discouraged, 
nor  sink  too  low  in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  inform  the 
regent,  tiiat  all  the  queen  of  England's  proposals,  so  far  frooa 
being  fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  discussed  anew  in 
the  conference  ;  and  desired  him  to  send  commissioners  who 
should  be  constant  in  the  king's  cause,  and  cautious  not  to 
make  concessions  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  their  party.J 
Sussex,  also,  in  his  letters,  dropped  hints  to  the  same  purpose; 
and  Elizabeth  herself  said  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermlihg,  whom 
Lenox  had  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  that  she  would  not 
insist  on  Mary's  restoration,  provided  the  Scots  could  make 
the  justice  of  their  cause  appear  to  her  satisfaction  ;  and  that, 
even  if  tlieir  reasons  should  fail  short  of  full  conviction, 
she  would  take  effectual  care  to  pravide  for  their  future 
security.^ 

[1571.]  The  pariiament  of  Scotiaud  appointed  the  earl  of 
Moiton  and  Sir  James  Macgillj  together  with  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty.  These  commissioners 
presented  memorials,  containing  reasons  for  tlie  deposition 
of  their  queen ;    and  they  seconded  their  arguments  with 
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with  these  republican  topics ,  and  she  told  the  Scottish  com- 
missiooers,  that  she  was  no  wise  satisfied  with  their  reasons 
for  justifying  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  that  they 
might  therefore,  without  attempting  any  apology,  proceed  to 
open  the  condiiiona  which  they  required  for  their  security.* 
They  replied  that  their  commission  did  not  empower  them  to 
treat  of  any  terms  which  might  infringe  the  title  and  sover- 
eignty of  their  young  Iting  ;  but  they  would  gladly  hear  what- 
ever proposals  should  be  made  them  by  her  majesty.  The 
conditions  recommended  by  the  queen  were  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  Mary ;  but  as  the  commissiocera  still  insisted  that 
they  were  not  authorized  to  treat  in  any  manner  concerning 
the  restoration  of  that  princess,+  the  conferences  were  neces- 
sarily at  an  end ;  and  Elizabeth  dismKsed  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, with  injunctions  that  they  should  return,  after 
having  procured  more  ample  powers  from  their  parliament^ 
The  bishop  of  Ross  openly  complained  to  the  English  council, 
that  they  had  abused  his  mistress  by  fair  promises  and  pro- 
fessions ;  and  Mary  herself  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  judge 
of  Elizabeth's  insincerity.  By  reason  of  these  disappoint- 
ments, matters  came  still  nearer  to  extremities  between  the 
two  princesses ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her  hopes 
eluded,  was  more  strongly  incited  to  make,  at  all  hazards, 
every  possible  attempt  for  her  liberty  and  security. 

An  incident  also  happened  about  this  time,  which  tended  to 
wideo  the  breach  between  Mary  and  Elizabelh,  and  to  increase 
the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  the  latter  princess.  Pope  Pius  Vj, 
who  had  succeeded  Paul,  after  having  endeavored  in  vain  to 
conciliate  by  gentle  means  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  whom 
his  predecessor's  violence  had  irritated,  issued  at  last  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  her,  deprived  her  of  aill  title  to  the 
crown,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance.'5  It  seems  probable  that  this  atlack  on  Ihe  queen'a 
authority  was  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by 
that  means  to  forward  the  northern  rebellion  ;  a  measure  which 
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was  at  that  time  in  agitation.*  John  Felton  affixed  this  bull 
to  the  gates  of  the  bisliop  of  London's  palace  ;  and  scorning 
either  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fact,  he  was  seized  and  condemned, 
and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  which  lie  seems  to 
have  entertained  so  violent  an  amhition.t 

A  new  parliament,  after  five  years'  interval,  was  assembled 
a  Westminster ;  and  as  the  queen,  by  the  rage  of  the  popo 
against  her,  was  become  still  more  the  head  of  the  ruling  party, 
it.  might  be  expected,  both  from  this  incident  and  from  bet 
own  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct,  that  her  authority  over  the 
two  houses  would  be  absolutely  uncontrollable.  It  was  so  in 
iact ;  yet  is  it  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  not  without  some 
small  opposition ;  and  that  too  arising  chiefly  from  the  height 
of  zeal  for  Protestantism ;  a  disposition  of  the  English  which, 
in  general,  contributed  extremely  to  increase  the  queen's  popu- 
larity. We  shaU  be  somewhat  particular  in  relating  the  trans- 
actions of  this  session,  because  they  show,  as  well  the  extent 
of  the  royal  power  during  that  age,  as  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  genius  of  her  government  It  will  be  curious 
also  to  observe  the  faint  dawn  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the 
English,  the  jealousy  with  which  that  spirit  was  repressed  by 
the  sovereign,  the  imperious  conduct  which  was  mainiainod  in 
opposition  to  it,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  subdued  by 
this  arbitrary  princess. 

The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  after  the  speaker  of  the  commons 
was  elected,  told  the  parliament,  ia  the  queen's  name,  that  she 
enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any  matters  of  slate  :  J  such 
was  his  expression ;  by  which  he  probably  meant,  the  questions 
of  the  queen's  marriage,  and  the  succession,  about  which  they 
had  before  given  her  some  uneasiness ;  for  as  to  the  other  great 
points  of  government,  alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign 
negotiations,  no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  presumed  to  take 
them  under  consideration,  or  question,  in  these  particulars,  the 
conduct  of  their  sovereign,  or  of  his  ministers. 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  Puritans  had  introduced  seven 
bills  for  a  further  refornaation  in  religion  ;  but  Ihey  had  not 
been  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  tbem.'§  This  house  of 
commons  had  siiten  a  very  few  days,  when  Slricland,  a  mem- 
ber, revived  one  of  the  bills — that  for  the  amendment  of  iba 
litui^y,]|     The  chief  objection  which  he  mentioned,  was  the 
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sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  Another  member  added  tha 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament;  and  remarked,  that  if  a  posture  of 
humilialion  were  requisite  in  that  act  of  devotion,  it  were  bet- 
ter lliat  the  communicants  should  throw  themselves  prostrate 
oa  the  ground,  in  order  to  keep  at  the  widest  distance  from 
former  superstition.* 

Religion  was  a  point  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  state.  She  pretended, 
that  in  quality  of  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the  church,  she 
was  fully  empowered,  by  her  prerogative  alone,  to  decide  all 
questions  which  might  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  worship ;  and  she  never  would  allow  her  parliaments  so 
much  as  to  take  these  points  into  consideration.t  The  cour- 
tiers did  not  forget  to  insist  on  this  topic  :  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  though  he  allowed  that  any  heresy  might  be  re- 
pressed by  parliament,  {a  concession  which  seems  to  have  been 
rasii  and  unguarded,  since  the  act  investing  the  crown  with  the 
supremacy,  or  rather  recognizing  that  prerogative,  gave  the 
sovereign  full  power  to  reform  all  heresies,)  yet  he  affirmed, . 
that  it  belonged  to  the  queen  alone,  as  head  of  the  church,  to 
regulate  every  question  of  ceremony  in  worsliip.J  Tho  comp- 
troller seconded  this  ai^ument ;  insisted  on  the  extent  of  the 
queen's  prerogative ;  and  said  that  (he  house  might,  from  for- 
mer examples,  have  taken  warning  not  to  meddle  with  such 
matters.  Oae  Pistor  opposed  these  remonstrances  of  the 
courtiers.  He  was  scandalized,  he  said,  that  affairs  of  such 
infinite  consequence  (namely,  kneeling,  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross)  sliould  be  passed  over  bo  lightiy.  These  questions, 
he  added,  concern  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  interest  every 
one  more  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  world.  This 
cause  he  showed  to  be  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  rest  were  all  but 
terrene,  yea,  trifles  in  comparison,  call  ihem  ever  so  great : 
subsidies,  crowns,  kingdoms,  he  knew  not  what  weight  they 
had,  when  laid  in  the  balance  with  subjects  of  such  unspeak- 
able importance.^  Though  the  zeal  of  this  member  seems  to 
have  been  approved  of,  the  house,  overawed  by  the  preroga- 
tive, voted  upon  the  question,  that  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  her  majesty  for  her  license  to  proceed  further  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  mean  lime  that  they  should  stop  all  debate  oi 
reasoning  concerning  it.|| 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  1ST.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  158. 

J  D'Ewea,  p.  166.  4  D'Ewes,  p.  16S. 
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Mattera  would  probably  have  rested  here  had  not  the  queen 
been       hllyfldd       IS      Idp  j  tion  in  mov- 

ing tl     b  II  f         i  t  i  tl      1 1     g}     h       be  summoned 

him  b  f       th  I       d  p    h  b  t  d  h       1     cefortli  from 

appe       g         h     h  f      ra  Th     ^t  of  powet 

was  t  1  f     th       b  p    1    m  nt  to  endure. 

Carle       took  f  tl  t  pi       d  that  the  liber- 

ties of  h    h  d  d      b    rv  1  th  t  Stricland  was 

not  3.  \  btp         td  Ittd,  and  moved 

thath  htbe       tf         d  fh  Ity    f  any  offence, 

migh  f       t    t  h    b        f  1     1  1  ch  he  insinu- 

ated lo  be  the  only  competent  tnbunal.t  Yelverton  enforced 
the  principles  of  liberty  with  still  greater  boldness.  He  said, 
that  the  precedent  was  dangerous ;  and  though,  in  this  happy 
time  of  lenity,  among  so  many  good  and  honorable  personages 
as  were  at  present  invested  with  authority,  nothing  of  extremity 
or  injury  was  to  be  apprehended,  yet  the  times  might  alter; 
what  now  is  permitted,  might  hereafter  be  construed  as  duty, 
and  might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the  present  per- 
mission. He  added,  that  al!  matters  not  treasonable,  or  which 
implied  not  "  too  nrnch "  derogation  of  the  imperial  crown, 
might,  without  offence,  be  introduced  into  paj-lkment ;  where 
every  question  that  concerned  the  community  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  where  even  the  right  of  the  crown  itself  must 
finally  be  determined.  He  remarked,  that  men  sat  not  in  that 
house  in  their  private  capacities,  but  as  elected  by  their  coun- 
try ;  and  though  it  was  proper  that  the  prince  should  retain  his 
prerogative,  yet  was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law  :  as  the 
sovereign  could  not  of  himself  make  laws,  neither  could  he 
break  them  merely  from  his  own  authority.|; 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and  generous , 
but  the  open  assertion  of  them  was,  at .  this  time,  somewhat 
new  in  England  ;  and  the  courtiers  were  more  warranted  by 
present  practice,  when  they  advanced  a  contrary  doctrine. 
The  treasurer  warned  the  house  to  be  cautious  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  neither  to  venture  further  than  their  assured  warrant 
might  extend,  nor  hazard  their  good  opinion  with  her  majesty 
in  any  doubtful  cause.  The  member,  he  said,  whoso  attend- 
ance they  required,  was  not  restrained  on  account  of  any 
liberty  of  speech,  but  for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  housa 

t  D'Ewos,  p.  17S. 
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against  Ao  prerogative  of  the  queen ;  a  temerity  which  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  And  he  concluded  with  observing,  thai 
even  speeches  made  in  that  house  had  been  questioned  and 
examined  by  the  sovereign.*  Cleere,  another  member,  re- 
niarlted,  that  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  not  so  much  aa 
disputable,  and  that  the  safely  of  the  queen  is  the  safety  of 
the  subject.  He  added,  that  in  questions  of  divinity,  every 
man  was  for  his  instruction  to  repair  to  his  ordinary  ;  and  he 
seema  to  insinuate,  that  the  bishops  themselves,  for  their 
instruction,  must  repair  io  the  queen. t  Fleetwood  observed, 
that  in  his  memory,  he  know  a  raan  who,  in  the  fifth  of  the 

firesent  queen,  had  been  called  to  account  for  a  speech  in  the 
louse.  But  lest  this  example  should  he  deemed  too  recent, 
he  would  inform  them,  from  the  parliament  rolls,  thai,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  a  bishop  was  committed  to  prison  by  the 
king's  command  on  account  of  his  freedom  of  speech  ;  and 
the  parliamen  p  es  nod  o  o  ^o  further  than  to  be  humble 
suitors  for  h  n  n  he  subseq  en  e  gn,  the  speaker  himself 
was  com  mi  ed  w  ano  e  m  mber;  and  the  house  found 
no  other  ren  edv  h  n  a  1  ke  submissive  application.  He 
advised  the  ho  se  o  ha  e  ecourae  to  the  same  expedient, 
and  not  to  p  esu  ne  e  er  o  so  d  fo  heir  member,  or  demand 
him  as  of  ng     J     Du  ng  peeci,  thMe  members  of  tlie 

privy  council  who  sat  in  the  house  whispered  togelher  ;  upon 
wiiich  the  speaker  moved  that  tlie  house  should  make  stay 
of  all  further  proceedings  :  a  motion  which  was  immediately 
complied  with.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  experiment  which 
ahe  had  made  ivas  likely  to  excite  a  great  ferment,  saved  her 
honor  by  this  silence  of  the  house  ;  and  lest  the  question 
might  be  resumed,  she  sent  next  day  to  Stricland  her  perrais* 
sion  to  give  his  attendance  in  parliament. § 
-  Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne,  the  zeal  of 
the  commons  stili  engaged  them  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
those  other  bills  which  regarded  religion ;  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  a  still  more  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  queen, 
in  which  the  lords  condescended  to  be  her  instruments.  This 
house  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  desiring  that  a  com- 
mittee might  attend  them.  Some  members  wei'e  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  upper  house  informed  them,  thai 
Jie  queen's  majesty,  being  informed  of  the  articles  of  reforma- 

•  B'Ewes,  p.  175.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  175. 

+  D'Bwes,  p.  176.  j  D'Bwes,  p.  178. 
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Edwaid  lll.,and  Heorj  IV.,  with 
And  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  the  p 
his  allowance  to  mention  matte 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  g 
venturer,  carried  these  topics  st 
prove  the  motion  made  by  B 
perilous  to  be  treated  of;  since 
the  prerogative  imperial,  whic 
much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he  sa 
than  an  open  enemy.     For  wlia 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  180,  185. 
t  D'Ewes,  p,  159. 
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her  own  power ;  and  finding  heiaelf  able  to  suppress  their 
challenged  liberty,  and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  authority,  might 
imitate  tlie  example  of  Lewis  XL  of  France,  who,  as  he 
termed  it,  delivered  the  crown  from  wardship.* 

Though  this  speech  gave  some  disgust,  nobody,  at  the  time, 
replied  any  thing,  but  that  Sir  Humphrey  mistook  the  mean- 
ing of  the  house,  and  of  the  member  who  made  the  motion: 
they  never  had  any  other  purpose,  than  to  represent  their 
grievances,  in  due  and  seemly  form,  unto  her  majesty.  But 
in  a  subaequeut  debate,  Peter  Wentworth,  a  man  of  a  superior 
free  spirit,  called  that  speech  an  insult  on  the  bouse ;  noted 
Sir  Humphrey's  disposition  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince  ; 
compared  hioi  to  the  chameleon,  which  can  change  itself  into 
all  colors,  except  white;  and  recommended  to  the  house  a 
due  care  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  privileges  of'  parlla- 
ment.t  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion  against  the 
exclusive  patent  had  no  effect.  Bell,  the  member  who  first 
introduced  it,  was  sent  for  by  the  council,  and  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He  returned  to  the  house  with 
such  an  amazed  countenance,  that  all  the  members,  well 
informed  of  the  reason,  were  struck  with  terror ;  and  during 
some  time  no  one  durst  rise  to  speak  of  any  matter  of  impor- 
tance, for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  queen  and  council. 
Even  after  the  fears  of  the  commons  were  somewhat  abated, 
the  memhefs  spoke  with  extreme  precaution  ;  and  by  employ- 
ing most  of  their  discourse  la  preambles  and  apologies,  they 
showed  their  conscious  terror  of  the  rod  which  hung  over 
them.  Wherever  any  delicate  point  was  touched,  though 
ever  ho  gently  ;  nay,  seemed  to  be  approached,  though  at  ever 

»  D'Ewea,  p.  168.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  175. 
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80  great  a  distance  ,  the  whisper  ran  about  the  houw, '  The 
queen  will  be  offended,  the  cuuni- 1  will  be  e\ti(,inely  dis 
pleased:"  and  by  thp^e  aiirm  ses  rripn  were  warned  cf  tha 
danger  to  which  thej  exposed  thcm'ielves  It  is  letrnikable, 
that  the  patent,  which  Ihe  queen  defended  with  such  imperious 
violence,  was  contrived  for  the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and 
was  .attended  nith  the  uttei  luin  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
of  her  industrious  subjects  *  " 

Thus  everything  which  pissed  the  two  hoises  was  ex 
tremely  respectful  and  submissu  e ,  yet  did  the  queen  th  nk  il 
incumbent  on  her,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  spb  ion,  to  check, 
and  that  with  greit  seventy,  those  feeble  cffoits  of  liberty 
which  had  appealed  in  the  motions  and  speeches  of  some 
members.  The  lord  keeper  told  the  commons,  in  her 
majesty's  name,  that  though  the  majonty  of  the  lower  house 
had  shown  themselves  m  their  proceedings  discreet  and  dutiful, 
yet  a  few  of  them  had  discovered  a  contrary  character,  and 
had  justly  mented  the  reproach  of  audaciou'.,  airogant,  and 
presumptuous  contrary  to  then  duty,  hoth  as  subjects  and 
parliament  men,  nay,  contrary  to  the  expiess  iniunctocs 
given  them  from  the  throne  it  the  he^innmg  of  the  soss  on, 
injunctions  which  it  might  well  become  them  to  have  better 
attended  to,  they  hai  piesuraed  to  call  in  question  her 
majesty's  grants  and  prerogatuea  But  her  majesty  warns 
them,  that  since  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themselves,  they  are 
otherwise  to  be  admonished  some  othei  specie^  of  correction 
must  be  found  for  them ,  smce  neither  the  commands  of  her 
majesty,  nor  the  example  of  their  wiser  brethren,  can  reclaim 
their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  folly,  by  which 
they  are  thus  led  to  meddle  with  what  nowise  belongs  to 
them,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  conipass  of  their  under- 
stand big.  + 

In  all  these  transactions  appears  clearly  the  opinion  which 
Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  duty  and  authority  of  parlia- 
ments. ■  They  were  not  to  canvass  any  matlera  of  slate ;  still 
less  were  they  to  meddle  with  the  church.  Questions  of  either 
kind  were  far  above  their  reach,  and  were  appropriated  to  the 
prince  alone,  or  to  those  councils  and  ministers  with  whom  he 
was  pleased  to  intrust  them.  What  then  was  the  office  of 
prliamente  ?  They  might  give  directions  for  the  due  tanning 
of  leather,  or  milling  of  cloth ;  for  the  preservation  of  pheas 

•  D'BwESi  p.  343.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  151. 
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anls  and  partridges  ;  for  the  reparation  of  bridges  and  higS  ■ 
ways  ;  for  the  puiiisliment  of  vagabonds  or  common  beggaiWi 
Kcgulationa  concerning  the  police  of  the  country  came  prop- 
erly under  their  inspection ;  and  the  laws  of  this  kind  which 
they  prescribed,  had,  if  not  a  greater,  yet  a  more  durable 
authority,  than  those  which  were  derived  solely  from  the  proc- 
lamations of  lb%  sovereign.  Precedents  or  reports  could  fix 
a  rule  for  decisions  in  private  property,  or  the  punishment  of 
crimes;  but  no  alteration  or  innovation  in  the  municipal  law 
could  proceed  from  any  other  source  than'the  parliament, 
nor  would  the  courts  of  justice  be  induced  to  change  theii 
established  practice  by  an  order  of  council.  But  the  most 
acceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  the  granting 
of  subsidies ;  the  attainting  and  punishing  of  the  obnosioua 
nobility,  or  any  minister  of  state  after  his  fall ;  the  counte- 
nancing of  such  great  efforts  of  power,  as  might  be  deemed 
somewhat  exceptionable,  when  they  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  sovereign.  The  redress  of  grievances  were  sometimes 
promised  to  (he  people  ;  but  seldom  could  have  place,  while 
it  was  an  established  rule,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
must  not  be  abridged,  or  so  much  as  questioned  and  examined 
in  parliament.  Even  though  monopolies  and  exclusive  com- 
panies had  already  reached  an  enormous  height,  and  were 
every  day  increasing  to  the  destruction  of  all  liberty,  and 
extinction  of  all  industry,  it  was  criminal  in  a  member  to 
propose,  in  tlie  most  dutiful  and  regular  manner,  a  parlia- 
mentary applicaUon  against  any  of  thorn. 

These  maxims  of  govern  men  I' were  cot  kept  secret  by  Eliz- 
abeth, nor  smoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or  plausible 
pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  her  speeches  and 
messages  to  parliament ;  and  were  accompanied  with  all  the 
haughtiness,  nay,  sometimes  bitterness  of  expression,  which 
the  meanest  servant  could  look  for  from  his  offended  master. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  conduct,  Elizabeth  continued  to  be 
the  most  popular  sovereign  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
England  ;  because  the  maxims  of  her  reign  were  conforma- 
ble to  the  principles  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  constitution  The  continued 
encroachments  of  popular  assemblies  on  Elizabeth's  succes- 
sors have  so  changed  our  ideas  m  these  matters,  that  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  curious,  and 
even,  at  first,  surprising  but  they  i\cre  so  hitle  remarked 
during  the  lime,  that  neither  Camden,  though  a  contemporary 
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writer,  nor  any  other  fiistorian,  has  taken  m 

So  abs<^ule,  indeed,  waa  the  authority  of  h      he 

precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  d 

by  the  Puritans  alone ;  and  it  waa  to  thi  h  se 

pies   appear  so   frivolous,   and  habits  so 

English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  A 

atod  by  that  zeal  which  belongs  to  inno  h 

courage  which  enthusiasm  inspires,  they  st 

indignation  of  their  sovereign,  and  employ 

to  be  elected  into  pariiament, — a  matter        d  ffi 

seal  was  rather  regarded  as  a  burden  tha      d  — 

they  first  acquired,  a  majority  in  that  m  n 

obtained  an  ascendent  over  the  chnreh  an    m 

The  following  were  the  principal  lawa 
It  was  declared  treason,  during  the  lifetim 
affirm  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sovereig 
possessed  a  preferable  title,  or  (hat  she  was  a  heretic,  schis- 
matic, or  infidel,  or  that  the  laws  and  statutes  cannot  limit  and 
determine  the  right  of  the  crown  and  the  successor  thereof : 
to  maintain,  in  writing  or  printing,  that  any  person,  except  the 
"  natural  issue  "  of  her  body,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  (he  queen's 
heir  or  successor,  subjected  the  person  and  all  iiis  abettors, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  imprisonment  during  a  year,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  half  their  goods:  the  second  offence  subjected 
them  to  the  penalty  of  a  prffimunire.t  This  law  was  plainly 
levelled  against  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  partisans ;  and 
implied  an  avowal,  that  Elizabeth  never  intended  to  declare 
lier  successor.  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  usual  phrase  of 
"  lawful  issue,"  which  the  parliament  thought  indecent  towards 
the  queen,  as  if  she  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  other,  was 
changed  into  that  of  "  natural  issue."  But  this  alteration  waa 
Ihe  source  of  pl^isantry  during  the  time  ;  and  some  suspected 
a  deeper  design,  as  if  Leicester  intended,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
demise,  to  produce  some  bastard  of  his  own,  and  affirm  that 
he  was  her  offspring-! 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  whosoever  by  bulls  should  publish 
absolutions  or  other  rescripts  of  Ihe  pope,  or  should,  by  means 
of  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the  church  of  E.ome,  such 

•  It  appeared  tliia  session,  that  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  hnd  boen 
given  to  a  mayor  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  D'Ewes,  p.  181.  It  is 
probable  that  the  member  lisd  no  other  view  than  the  privilege  of 

+  i3  Eliz.  c.  1.  t  Camden,  p.  438. 
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offenders,  aa  well  as  those  who  were  so  recoBoiled,  should,  ba 
guilty  of  Ireasoo.  The  penalty  of  a  pnemunive  waa  imposed 
on  every  one  who  importecl  any  Agnus  Dei,  crucifix,  or  such 
other  implement,  of  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  pope.* 
The  former  laws  against  usuYy  were  enforced  by  a  new  stat 
ute  f  A  supply  of  one  luhsidy  and  two  fifteenths  was  granted 
bv  parliament  The  queen,  as  she  was  deteimined  to  yield 
to  them  none  of  her  poiver,  was  very  cautious  m  asking  them 
for  any  supply  She  endeavored,  eitiier  by  a  rigid  frugality 
to  make  hei  ordmarv  re\  enues  sufhce  for  thf  necessities  of 
the  ciown,  or  slie  employed  hei  prerogative,  and  procured 
rnoney  by  the  graatitig  of  patents,  monopolies,  or  by  some 
sui  h  ruinous  expedient 

Though  Elizabeth  posie'ssed  such  uncontrolled  authority 
ovei  her  parliaments,  and  such  e'^tensHe  influence  over  her 
people,  though,  during  a  course  of  tbnteen  years,  she  had 
maintained  the  public  tranquillity,  which  wis  only  interrupted 
by  the  hasty  and  ill  concerted  mburrcctioa  m  the  north  ;  she 
was  stil!  kept  m  great  anxiety,  and  felt  hei  throne  perpetually 
totter  under  her  The  violent  commotions  excited  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  seemed  in  one 
view  to  secure  her  against  any  disturbance ;  but  they  served, 
on  more  reflection,  to  inatract  her  in  the  danger  of  her  situa- 
tion, when  she  remarked  that  England,  no  less  than  these 
neighboring  countries,  contained  the  seeds  of  intestine  discord  ; 
Ihe  differences  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  fuiious  intolerance 
and  animosity  of  the  opposite  sectaries. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bayonne  m  1566,  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Pi-otestanls,  had  not  been  concluded  so  secretly  but 
intelligence  of  it  had  reached  Conde,  Coligny,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Hugonots ;  and  finding  that  the  measures  of 
the  court  agreed  with  their  suspicions,  they  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  cruel  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  Catholics  were  aware  of  the  danger.  The  Hugo- 
nots, though  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind 
of  separate  empire ;  and  being  closely  united,  as  well  by  their 
religious  zeal  as  by  the  dangers  lo  which  they  were  perpetu- 
ally exposed,  they  obeyed  with  entire  submission  the  orders 
of  their  leaders,  and  were  ready  on  every  signal  to  fly  to 
arms.  The  king  and  queen  mother  were  living  in  great 
eecurity  at  Monceaus,  in  Brie,  when  they  found  themielvea 
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Burrounded  by  Protestant  troops,  which  had  secretly  marched 
thither  from  all  quarters ,  ind  hid  not  a  body  of  Swiss  come 
speedily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted  them  with  great  intre- 
pidity to  Paris,  Ihey  must  hive  fallen,  without  resistance,  into 
the  hands  of  the  malecontents.  A  battle  was  alterwards 
fought  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis ;  where,  though  the  old  con- 
stable, Montmorency,  the»general  of  the  Catholics,  was  killed 
combatmg  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  Hugonofs 
were  finally  defeated.  Conde,  collecting  his  broken  forces 
and  receiving  a  strong  reenforcement  from  the  Germin  Plot 
estants,  appeared  igain  in  the  field ,  and  laying  '^lege  to  Chai 
ties,  a  place  of  grpat  importance,  obliged  the  court  to  a^rce 
to  1  new  accommodation 

So  great  wis  the  mutual  animosity  of  those  lehgion  sts,  that 
e\en  had  the  leidcrs  on  both  sides  been  over  so  sinrere  in 
the  r  intentions  for  peace,  and  reposed  evei  so  much  confi 
dence  in  each  othei,  it  would  have  been  d  fficult  to  retain 
the  people  in  tranqudhty ,  mui^li  more  whpre  such  extreme 
J  alousy  prevailfd,  and  where  the  coirt  employed  eveij  paci 
fi  ation  as  a  amie  for  their  enem  es  A  plan  wis  laid  for 
se  zing  the  peiion  of  the  pi  nee  and  admiral ,  who  narrowly 
eSt,  ipcd  to  RochoUi:,  and  summoned  their  paiUsans  to  their 
assistance  *  The  c  \  1  wars  were  lenewed  with  gieater  furv 
thm  e\er,  and  the  partes  bpcame  still  mo  e  exasperated 
a^inst  eich  other  The  loung  duke  of  Anjou,  biothcr  to 
the  king,  commanded  the  foices  of  the  Catholics  ,  and  fought 
m  1569,  a  grtit  battle  at  Jirnac  with  the  Hugonots  where 
the  pimce  of  Conde  was  killed,  and  h»  aimy  defeited 
T  his  d  scomfiture,  with  the  loss  of  so  great  i  leader,  leduc^d 
not  the  Husonofs  to  despair  The  adra  ral  still  suppoiled  the 
cause  ,  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  the 
prince  of  Navarre,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Conde,  ho  encouraged  the  party  rather  to  perish 
bravely  in  the  field,  than  ignominiously  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  lie  collected  such  numbers,  so  determined  to 
endure  every  extremity,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  head 
against  the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  being  strengthened  by  a  new 
reenforcement  of  Germans,  he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat, 
jmd  to  divide  his  forces. 

Coligny  then  laid  siege  to  Poictiera  ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  all 
France   were   fixed  on  this   enterprise,  the   duke  of  Guise, 

"  DavilK,  lib.  iv. 
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emulous  of  the  reaown  which  his  father  had  acquired  by  tne 
defence  of  Metz,  threw  himself  into  the  place,  and  so  ani- 
mated the  gaiiiaon  hy  his  valor  and  conduct,  that  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  that  unrivalled  fame  and  grandeur  afteiwards  attained  by 
this  duke  of  Guiae  The  attachment  which  all  the  Catholics 
had  borne  to  his  father,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the 
son  ;  and  men  pleased  themselves  m  comparing  all  the  great 
and  shining  qualities  which  seemed,  in  a  manner,  hereditary 
in  that  family.  Equal  in  affability,  in  munificence,  in  address, 
in  eloquence,  and  in  every  quality  which  engages  the  affec- 
tions of  men  ;  equal  also  in  valor,  in  conduct,  in  enterprise, 
in  capacity ;  there  seemed  only  iJiis  difference  between  them, 
that  the  son,  educated  in  more  turbulent  times,  and  finding  a 
greater  dissolution  of  all  law  and  order,  exceeded  the  father 
in  ambition  and  temerity,  and  was  engaged  in  enterprises  still 
more  destructive  to  the  authority  of  his  sovereign,  and  to 
the  repose  of  his  native  country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kepi  her  attention  fixed  on  the  civil  cora- 
motiojia  of  France,  ivas  nowise  pleased  with  this  now  rise 
of  her  enemies,  the  Guises ;  and  being  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  the  Protestants,  whose  inleresls  were  connected  with  her 
own,*  she  (vas  engaged,  notwithstanding  her  aversion  from  all 
rebellion,  and  from  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
to  give  them  secretly  some  assistance.  Besides  employing 
her  authority  with  the  German  princes,  she  lent  money  to  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  received  some  jewels  as  pledges  for 
the  loan.  And  she  permitted  Henry  Champernon  to  levy, 
and  transport  over  into  France,  a  regiment  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers  ;  among  whom  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a 
young  man,  began  to  distinguish  himself,  in  that  great  school 
of  military  valor.t  The  admiral,  constrained  by  the  inopa 
lience  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  them, 
fought  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of  Moncontour  in 
Poiclou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The  court 
of  France,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  experience  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Hugonols,  and  the  vigor  of  Coligny,  vainly 
flattered  themselves  that  the  force  of  the  rebels  was  at  last 
finally  annihilated ;  and  they  neglected  further  preparations 
against  a  foe,  who,  they  thought,  could  never  more  become 
dangerous.     They  were  surprised  to  hear,  that  this  leader  had 

•  Hayaes,  p.  471.  t  Cnmdeji,  p.  423. 
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appeared,  without  dismay,  in  another  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom ;  had  encouraged  the  young  princes,  wliom  he  governed 
to  like  constancy ;  had  assembled  an  army ;  had  taken  the  field ; 
and  was  even  strong  enough  to  threaten  Paris.  Tlie  piihlio 
finances,  diminished  by  the  continued  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom, and  wasted  by  so  many  fruitless  military  enterprises, 
could  no  longer  hear  the  charge  of  a  new  armament,  and  the 
king,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  animosity  against  the  Hu- 
gonots,  was  obliged,  in  1570,  to  conclude  an  accommodation 
with  them,  to  grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and 
tn  renew  the  edicts  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Though  a  pacification  was  seemingly  coacluded,  the  mind 
of  Charles  was  nowise  reconciled  to  his  reheiiious  subjects; 
and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  foregoing,  was  nothing 
but  a  snare,  by  which  the  perfidious  court  had  projected  to 
destroy  at  once,  without  danger,  all  its  formidable  enemies. 
As  the  two  young  princes,  the  admiral,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  tlie  Hiigonots,  instructed  by  past  experience,  discovered  an 
extreme  distrust  of  the  king's  intentions,  and  kept  themselves 
in  security  at  a  distance,  all  possible  artifices  were  employed 
to  remove. their  apprehensions,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  new  counsels  which  seemed  to  bo  embraced. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  wore  religiously  observed  to  them ; 
t!iQ  toleration  was  strictly  maintained  j  all  attempts  made  by 
the  zealous  Catholics  to  infringe  it  were  punished  with  severity; 
offices,  and  favors,  and  honors  were  bestowed  on  (he  principal 
nobility  among  the  Protestants ;  and  the  king  and  coinicil 
every  where  declared  that,  tired  of  civil  disorders,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  forcing  men's  consciences,  they 
were  thencefortli  determined  to  allow  every  one  (he  free  exer-. 
else  of  hia  religion. 

Among  the  other  artifices  employed  to  lull  the  Proteslanta 
into  a  fatal  security,  Charles  aflected  to  enter  into  close  con- 
nections with  Elizabeth  ;  and  as  it  seemed  not  the  interest  of 
France  lo  forward  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,  that  princess  the  more  easily  flattered  hei-self  that 
the  French,  monarch  would  prefer  her  friendship  to  that  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  The  better  to  deceive  her,  proposals  of 
maiTiage  were  made  her  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  a  prince 
whose  youth,  beauty,  and  reputation  for  valor  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  recommend  him  to  a  woman  who  had  appeared 
not  altogether  insensible  to  these  endowments.  The  queen 
immediately  founded  on  this  offer  the  project  of  deceiving  tha 
VOL.  iv.  13  H 
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herself  the  m  p  b     d  d.     Negotiations  were 

entered  into  i    1      ira  d        1     m  e ;   terms  of  the  con- 

tract were  pr  d     d  fli  d  and  removed ;  and 

the  two  courts     q    1  y  h    gh  not  equally  culpable, 

seemed  to  app        1yd  to  each  other  in  their 

demands  and  ss  Th    g         obstacle  seemed  to  lie 

in  adjusting    h     d  ff  re  f      1  g      ;   because  Elizabeth, 

who  recommended  toleration  to  CharLs,  was  determined  not 
to  grant  it  in  her  own  dominioBS,  not  even  fc  ter  husband ; 
and  the  duke  of  Anjou  seemed  unwilling  to  submit,  for  the 
sake  of  interest,  to  the  dishonor  of  an  apostasy." 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  so  much 
in  any  contrivances  as  in  those  which  wei:e  conjoined  with  her 
coquetry ;  and  as  her  chamcter  in  this  particular  was  gener- 
ally known,  the  court  of  France  thought  that  they  might, 
without  danger  of  forming  any  final  conclusion,  venture  the 
further  in  their  concessions  and  offers  to  her.  The  queen 
also  had  other  motives  for  dissimulation.  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  discouraging  Mary's  partisans  by  the  prospect  of  an 
alliance  between  France  and  England,  her  situation  with 
Phiiip  demanded  her  utmost  vigilance  and  attention  ;  and  the 
violent  authority  established  in  the  Low  Countries  made  her 
desirous  of  fortifying  herself  even  with  the  bare  appearance 
of  a  new  confederacy. 

The  tlieologicai  controversies  which  had  long  agitated 
Europe,  had  from  the  beginning  penetrated  into  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  as  these  provinces  mwnfained  an  extensive 
commerce,  they  had  early  received,  from  every  kingdom  with 
which  they  corresponded,  a  tinctuie  of  reiigious  innovation. 
An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed,  which  had  been  zealously 
propagated  by  priests,  and  implicitly  received  by  sovereigns, 
that  liereay  was  closely  connected  with  rebellion,  and  that 
every  great  or  violent  alteration  in  the  church  involved  a  like 
revolution  in  the  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal  of  the 
reformers  would  seldom  allow  them  to  wait  the  consent  of 
the  magistrate  to  their  innovations :  they  became  less  dutiful 
when  opposed  and  punished ;  and  though  their  pretended 
spirit  of  reasoning  and  inquiry  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
new  species  of  implicit  faith,  the  prince  took  the  alarm,  as  if 
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no  institutions  could  be  secure  from  the  temerity  of  their 
researches.  The  emperor  Charles,  who  proposed  to  augment 
his  authority  under  pretence  of  defending  the  Catholic  faith 
easily  adopted  these  politics.!  principles ;  atid  notwithstanding 
the  limited  prerogative  which  he  possessed  in  the  Netlierlands, 
he  published  the  most  arbitrary,  severe,  and  tyrannical  edicM 
against  the  Protestants  ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  execution 
of  them  should  be  no  less  violent  and  sanguinary.  He  was 
neither  cruel  nor  bigoted  in  his  natural  disposition ;  yet  an 
iiistomn,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has  com- 
puted, that  in  the  several  persecutions  promoted  by  that 
monarch,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.*  But  these  severe  remedies, 
far  from  answering  the  purpqses  intended,  had  rather  served 
to  augment  tlie  numbers  as  well  as  zeal  of  the  reformers  ;  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  tovns  seeing  no  end  o(  those 
biibarous  executions,  felt  their  humanity  rebel  against  their 
f)  nciples,  and  declined  any  further  persecution  ot  the  new 
Jootnnes 

When  Philip  succeeded  to  his  fa  her's  dominions  the  Flem 
ingt.  were  justly  alaimed  with  new  ipp ■ehensions  lest  their 
prince,  observing  the  lenily  of  the  magistiates  should  take 
the  execution  of  the  edicts  from  s  ich  rt,miBa  hands,  and 
should  establish  the  inqui&ilion  m  the  Low  Countr  es  iccom 
panied  with  all  the  iniquities  and  barbaiities  which  attended  it 
m  Spiin  The  severe  and  unrelenting  chaiacter  of  the  man, 
his  piofessed  attachment  to  Spanish  manners,  the  inflewble 
bigotry  of  his  principles ,  all  these  circumatances  increased 
their  tcrroi  ind  whtn  he  departed  the  Nelheilands  with  a 
knotvn  intention  never  to  return,  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants 
was  extremely  augmented,  and  their  dread  of  those  tyrannical 
orders  which  their  sovereign,  surrounded  with  Spanish  minis- 
ters, would  issue  from  his  cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  left  the 
duchess  of  Parma  governess  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the 
plain  good  sense  and  good  temper  of  that  princess,  had  she 
been  intrusted  with  the  sole  power,  would  have  preserved  the 
submission  of  those  opulent  provinces,  which  were  lost  from 
that  refinement  of  treacherous  and  barbarous  politics  on  which 
Philip  so  highly  valued   himself.     The  Flemings  found,  f hat 

•  Grotii  AnnoL  lib.  i.  Father  Paul,  anotliec  great  nuthority,  com- 
potes, in  a  passage  abovB  cited,  that  fifty  thousand  peraons  were  put 
to  death  in. the  Low  Countries  alone. 
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the  name  alone  of  ^regent  remained  with  the  duchess ;  that 
Cardinal  Gi'aiiville  entirely  possessed  the  king's  confidence ; 
that  attempts  M'ere  every  day  made  on  their  liberties ;  thai 
a  resolution  was  taken  never  more  to  assemble  the  states ; 
that  new  bishoprica  wore  arbitrarily  erected,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  persecuting  edicts  ;  and  thai,  on 
the  whole,  they  must  expect  to  be  reduced  to  Ihe  condition  of 
a  province  under  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  discontents  of 
the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the  irentry 


disp    yd        d    h 
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Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had  been  educated  amidst 
arms ;  and  having  attained  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the 
military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to  transfer  into  all  government 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp,  and  to  conceive  no  measures 
between  prince  and  subject  but  those  of  rigid  command  and 
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nnplrcit  obedience.  This  general,  in  1568,  conducted  from 
Italy  (o  the  Low  Countries  a  powerful  boiy  of  veteran  Span- 
iaiiJs ;  and  his  avowed  animosity  to  the  Flemings,  with  his 
knowQ  character,  struck  that  whole  people  with  terror  and 
consternation.  It  belongs  not  to  our  subject  to  relate  at  length 
those  violences  which  Alva's  natural  barbarih',  steeled  by 
reflection  and  aggravated  by  insolence,  exercised  on  those 
flourishing  provinces.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  all  their  privi- 
leges, the  gift  of  so  many  princes,  and  (he  inheritance  of  so 
many  ages,  were  openly  and  expressly  abolished  by,  edict ; 
arbitraiy  and  sangoinaiy  tribunals  erected  ;  the  counts  Eg. 
mont  and  Horn,  in  spite  of  their  great  merits  and  past  ser- 
vices, brought  to  the  scaffold  ;  multitudes  of  all  ranks  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  thence  delivered  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner; and  notwithstanding  the  peaceable  submission  of  all 
men,  nothing  was  heard  of  but  confiscation,  imprisonment, 
exile,  torture,  and  death. 

Elizabeth  was  equally  displeased  to  see  the  progress  of  that 
scheme  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants,  and  to 
observe  the  erection  of  so  great  a  military  power  in  a  state 
situated  in  so  near  a  neighborhood.  She  gave  protection  lo 
all  the  Flemish  exiles  who  took  shelter  in  her  dominions  ;  and 
as  many  of  these  were  the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  rendered  that  country  celebrated  for  its 
arts,  she  reaped  the  advantage  of  introducing  into  England 
Bome  useful  manufactures,  which  were  formerly  unknown  in 
that  kingdom.  Foreseeing  that  the  violent  government  of  Alva 
could  not  long  subsist  without  exciting  some  commotion,  she 
ventured  to  commit  an  insult  upon  him,  which  she  would  have 
been  cautious  not  to  hazard  against  a  more  established  author- 
ify  Some  Genoese  merchants  had  engaged,  by  contract  with 
Philip,  to  transport  mto  Flaiideis  the  sum  of  four  hundied 
tliousand  crowns,  and  the  veiaeis  on  which  this  money  was 
embiiked,  had  been  attacked  in  the  Lhinntl  by  some  pii- 
vateers  equipped  by  the  French  Hugonoli,  and  had  tal  en 
sheltfci  in  Plj  mouth  and  Southampton  The  commandera 
of  the  ships  pretended  that  the  money  belonged  fo  the  king  of 
Spam ,  but  tlie  queen,  finding  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  the 
propeity  ot  Genoese  merchants,  took  possession  of  it  as  a 
loan  ,  and  by  that  means  deprived  the  duke  of  Alva  of  this 
resoiiice  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  neces&ty  Aha,  in 
reveii£,e  &(,izcd  all  the  rnglish  merchants  m  tbp  Low  Com 
tries,  tlnew  them  into  puson,  and  confasca  ed  thur  cflt,ciB 
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The  queen  refaliated  by  a  like  viofence  on  the  Flemish  and 
Spanish  merchants  ;  and  gave  all  the  English  liberty  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  subjects  of  Philip. 

These  ditTereoces  were  afterwards  accommodated  by  treaty, 
and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  merchants ;  but 
nothing  could  repair  the  loss  which  so  well-limed  a  blow 
inflicted  on  the  Spanish  governmenl  in  the  Low  Countriea. 
Alva,  in  want  of  money,  and  dreading  the  immediate  mutiny 
of  his  troops,  to  whom  great  arrears  were  due,  imposed,  by  his 
arbitrary  will,  the  moat  ruinous  taxes  on  the  people.  He  not 
only  required  the  hundredth  penny,  alld  the  twentieth  of  all 
immovable  goods;  he  also  demanded  the  tenth  of  all  movable 
goods  on  every  sale ;  an  absurd  tyranny,  which  would  not 
only  have  destroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even  have 
restrained  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  The  people  refused 
compliance;  flie  duke  had  recourse  to  his  visual  expedient 
of  tiie  gibbet ;  and  thug  mattera  came  still  nearer  llio  last 
extremities  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Spaniards.*' 

All  ihe  enemies  of  Elizabedi,  in  order  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  her  insults,  had  naturally  recourse  to  one  policy,  the 
supporting  of  the  cause  and  pretensions  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ; 
and  Alva,  whose  measures  were  ever  violent,  soon  opened  a 
secret  intercourse  with  that  princess.  There  was  one  Hodolphi, 
ft  Florentine  merchant,  who  had  resided  about  fifteen  years  in 
London,  and  who,  while  he  conducted  his  commerce  in  Eng- 
land, had  managed  all  the  correspondence  of  the  court  of 
Rome  with  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry .+  He  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  the.  time  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
intrigues  with  Mary  had  been  discovered  ;  but  either  no  proof 
■was  found  against  him,  or  the  part  which  he  had  acted  was 
not  very  criminal ;  and  he  soon  after  recovered  his  liberty. 
This  man,  zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  had  formed  a  scheme, 
in  concert  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  subverting  the 
government,  by  a  foreign  invasion  and  a  domestic  insurrection ; 
and  when  he  communicated  his  project  by  letter  to  Maiy,  he 
found,  that  as  she  was  now  fully  convinced  of  Elizabeth's 
artifices,  and  despaired  of  ever  recovering  her  authority,  o 
even  her  liberty,  by  pacific  measures,  she  willingly  gave  be 
concurrence.  The  great  number  of  discontented  Catholics 
were  flie  chief  source  of  their  hopes  on  the  side  of  England 
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and  they  also  observed  that  the  kingdom  waa  at  that  time  full 
of  indigent  gentry,  chiefly  younger  brothers,  who,  having  at 
present,  by  the  late  decay  of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languish- 
ing state  of  commerce,  no  prospect  of  a  livelihood  suitable  to 
their  birth,  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any  desperate 
enterprise.*  But  in  order  to  inspire  life  and  courage  into  all 
these  malecontents,  it  was  requisite  that  some  great  nobleman 
should  put  hitaaelf  .at  their  head  ;  and  no  one  appeared  lo 
Rodolplii,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Koss,  who  entered  into  all 
these  irtjjgues,  so  proper,  both  on  account  of  his  power  and 
nis  popr'anty,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

This  nobleman,  when  released  from  confinement  in  tho 
fewer,  had  given  his  promise,  that  he  would  drop  all  inter- 
iourse  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  i  but  finding  that  he  had  lost, 
and,  as  he  feared,  beyond  recovery,  the  coafldence  and  favoi 
itf  Elizabeth,  and  being  still  in  some  degree  restrained  from 
iiis  liberty,  he  was  tempted,  by  impatience  tuid  despair,  to 
violate  his  word,  and  to  open  anew  his  correspondence  with 
liie  captive  princess.J  A  promise  of  marriage  was  renewed 
between  them  ;  the  duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  inter- 
ests ;  and  as  his  remorses  gradually  diminished  in  the  course 
of  these  transactions,  he  was  pushed  to  give  his  consent  to 
enterprises  stil!  more  criminal.  Eodolphi's  plan  was,, that 
(he  duka  of  Alva  should,  on  some  other  pretence,  assemble  a 
great  quantity  of  shipping  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  should  trans- 
port a  body  of  six  Thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  into 
England ;  should  land  them  at  Harwich,  where  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  to  join  them  with  all  hi 
march  directly  to  London,  aud  oblig 
whatever  terms  the  conspirators  shou  p 
her.§     Norfolk  expressed  his  assent  th 

letters,  in  consequence  ol   it,  were  w  h         m 

Rodolphi ;  one  to  Alva,  another  to 

the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  the  duke,  app  d     g 

refused  to  sign  them.[[    He  only  sent  ia 

dor  a  servant  and  confidant,  named  B  y 

his  concurrence  in  the  plan,  as  to  vo  h        Ih  y 

of  these  letters  ;  and  Kodolphi,  hav 
credence  from  the  ambassadoi',  proce 

*  Lesley,  p.  123.  H       es 

t  State  Trials,  voL  L  p.  103. 
i  Lesley,  p.  166.     State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  87. 
II   Lesley,  p.  15B,  161,     Camdcii,  p.  432. 
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Brussels  and  to  Rome.  The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  era.. 
braced  the  scheme  with  alacrity  :  Eodolpbi  informed  Norfolk 
of  their  intentions ;  *  and  every  tiling  seemed  to  concur  in 
forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithstanding  these  criminal  enterprises,  had 
never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  h^  country, 
and  his  religion  ;  and  though  he  had  laid  the  plan  both  of  an 
»nd  an  insurrection,  he  still  flattered  himself,  that  the 
i  of  his  iotentioos  would  justify  the  violence  of  hia 
,  and  that,  as  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent 
1o  his  marriage,  he  could  not  justly  reproach  himself  as  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor.t  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  considering  the 
queen's  vigor  and  spirit,  the  scheme,  if  successful,  must  finally 
have  ended  in  dethroning  her ;  and  her  authority  whs  here 
exposed  to  the  utmost  clanger. 

The  conspiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Secretary  Cecil,  who  now  bore  the 
title  of  Lord  Burleigh.  It  was  from  another  attempt  of  Nor- 
folk's that  they  first  obtained  a  hint,  which,  being  diligently 
traced,  led  at  last  to  a  full  discovery.  Mary  had  intended  to 
fiend  a  sura  of  money  to  Lord  Herreis  and  her  partisans  in 
Scotland  ;  and  Norfolk  undertook  to  have  it  delivered  to  Ban- 
nister, a  servant  of  his,  at  that  time  in  the  north,  who  was  to 
find  some  expedient  for  conveying  it  to  Lord  Herreis.J  Ha 
intrusted  the  money  to  a  servant  who  was  not  in  the  secret, 
and  told  him,  that  the  bag  CQntained  a  sum  of  money  in  silver, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannister  with  a  letter  ;^  but  the 
servant,  conjecturing  from  the  weight  and  size  of  the  bag  that 
it  was  full  of  gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh ;  who  imme- 
diately ordered  Bannister,  Barker,  and  Hicford,  the  duke's 
secretary,  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  to  undergo  a  severe 
examination.  Torture  made  them  confess  the  whole  truth  ; 
and  as  Hicford,  though  ordered  to  burn  all  papers,  had  care- 
fully kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the  duke's 
chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  house,  full  evidence  now 
appeared  against  his  master.^  Norfolk  himself,  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  made  by  his  servants,  was 
brought  before  the  council ;  and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  t  Lesley,  p.  158. 

t  Lesley,  p.   1S9.     Stato  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  87.    Cmad'Sn,  p.  434. 
Diggog,  p.  13i,  137,  140.     Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  Hi. 
i  Lcaloy,  p.  173. 
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hia  guilt  by  a  full  confession,  he  persisted  in  denying  every 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  queen  always 
declared,  that  if  he  had  given  her  this  proof  of  his  sincere 
repentance,  she  would  have  pardoned  all  his  former  oflences  ;* 
but  finding  him  obstinate,  she  committed  him  to  the  Tower 
nnd  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  his  trial.  The  bishop  of 
Ross  had,  on  some  suspicion,  been  committed  to  custody 
hefore  the  discovery  of  Norfolk's  guilt ;  and  every  expedient 
was  employed  io  make  him  reveal  his  share  in  the  conspiracy. 
He  at  first  insisted  on  his  privilege  :  but  he  was  told,  that  as 
his  mistress  was  no  longer  a  sovereign,  he  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  ambassador,  and  that,  even  if  that  character 
were  allowed,  it  did  not  warrant  him  in  conspiring  against  the 
sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resided.t  As  he  still  refused  to 
answer  interrogatories,  he  was  informed  of  the  confession 
made  by  Norfolk's  servants  ;  after  which  he  no  longer  scrupled 
to  make  a  full  discovery ;  and  his  evidence  pul  the  guilt  of 
that  nobleman  beyond  all  question.  [1572.]  A  jury  of 
twenty-five  peers  unanimously  passed  sentence  upon  him. 
The  trial  was  quite  regular,  even  according  to  the  strict  rules 
observed  at  present  in  these  matters ;  except  ihat  tile  witnesses 
gave  not  their  evidence  in  court,  and  wore  not  confronted  with 
the  prisoner ;  a  laudable  practice,  which  was  not  at  lliat  time 
observed  in  trials  for  high  treason. 

The  queen  atill  hesitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execution ; 
whether  that  she  was  really  moved  by  friendship  and  compas- 
sion towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or  that,  affecting 
the  praise  of  clemency,  she  only  put  on  the  appearance  of 
these  sentiments.  Twice  she  signed  a  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion, and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  sentence  ;f  and  though  her 
ministers  and  counsellors  pushed  her  to  rigor,  she  still  appeared 
irresolute  and  undetermined.  After  four  months'  hesitatioa, 
a  parliament  was  assembled ;  and  the  commons  addressed  her 
in  strong  terms  for  the  execution  of  the  duke;  a  sanction 
whicli,  when  added  to  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  his 
guilt,  would,  she  thought,  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, 
her  severity  against  that  nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with  calm- 
ne^  and  constancy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any 
disloyal  intentions  against  the  queen's  authority,  he  ackaowl- 

•  Lesley,  p.  ITS.  t  Lesley,  p.  189.     Spotswood. 
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edged  the  justice  of  tlie  sentence  by    1    I  h       ff  ed*   Tlat 
we  may  relate  together  afiairs  of  t  1  all 

mention,  that  tlie  earl  of  Northumb    1     d  b      g  d  1         dp 
to  the  (^ueen  by  the  regent  of  Scotia    1  1  f  n  !  s 

after,  brought  to  the  scaifold  for  his     b  II    n 

The  queen  of  Scots  (vas  either  th   occa  h  f 

all  these  disturbances  ;  but  as  she  wa.    a  g     P 

and  might  reasonably,  from  the  h      h  Irea  m  n      11     1  e 
had  met  with,  think  herself  entitled  t  any      p  d    nt  f 

her  relief,  Elizabeth  durst  not,  as  y  f  m  a  y  It  f 
proceeding  to  extremities  against  1  e  Sh  !y  t  L  d 
Delawar,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Tl  m  B  1  j  nd  D 
Wilson,  to  expostulate  with  her,  a  d  t  d  -n  nd  at  f  t  n 
for  all  those  parts  of  her  conduct,  vh  1  f  m  h  b  na  ng 
of  her  life,  had  given  displeasure  t  El  zab  th  h  a  n  g 
the  arms  of  England,  refusing  to  ralifj  the  treaty  of  Edin 
burgh,  intending  io  marry  Norfolk  without  the  queen's  consent, 
concurring  in  the  northern  rebellion,!  practising  with  Eodolphi 
to  engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  Englandjf 
procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  es communication,  and  allowing 
her  friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  title  of  queen  of  England. 
Mary  justified  herself  from  the  several  articles  of  the  charge, 
either  by  denying  the  facts  imputed  to  her,  or  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  others.'^  But  the  queeq  was  little  satisfied  with 
her  apology  ;  aod  the  parliament  was  so  enraged  against  her, 
that  the  commons  made  a  direct  application  for  her  immediate 
trial  and  esecution.  They  employed  some  topics  derived 
from  practice,  and  reason,  and  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  the 
chief  stress  was  laid  on  passages  and  examples  from  the  Old 
Testament, II  which,  if  considered  as  a  genera!  rule  of  conduct, 
{an  intention  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,)  would  lead 
to  consequences  destructive  of  ali  principles  of  humanity  and 
morality.  Matters  were  here  carried  further  than  Elizabeth 
intended  ;  and  that  princess,  satisfied  with  showing  Mary  the 
disposition  of  the  nation,  sent  to  the  house  her  express  com- 
mands not  to  deal  any  further  at  preseot  with  the  affair  of  the 
Scottish  qiieen.H  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  (hat  iha 
puritanical  interest  prevailed  in  the  house,  than  the  intemperate 

•  Camden,  p,  440,     Stvype,  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  '2a, 

+  Bigges,  p.  16,  107,    Strype,  vol,  ii.  p.  61,  62. 

i  Di^es.p,  194,  208,  209.     Strypo,  vol.  ii,  p.  10,  61. 
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use  of  authorities  derived,  from  Scripture,  especially  fTOm  Ihe 
Old  TosKiment ;  and  the  queen  was  so  littlo  a  lover  of  that 
sect,  that  she  was  not  likely  to  make  any  concession  merely 
in  deference  to  their  solicitation.  She  showed,  this  session, 
her  disapprobation  of  (heir  schemes  in  another  remarkable 
instance.  The  commons  had  passed  two  bills  for  regulating 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies ;  but  she  sent  them  a  like  imperious 
message  with  her  former  ones  ;  and  by  the  terror  of  hor  pre- 
rogative, she  stopped  all  further  proceeding  in  those  matters.* 
But  though  Elizabeth  would  not  carry  matters  to  such 
extremities  against  Mary  as  were  recommended  by  the  par- 
liament, she  was  alarmed  at  the  great  interest  and  the  restless 
spirit  of  that  princess,  as  well  as  her  close  connections  with 
Spain ;  and  she  thought  it  necessary  both  to  increase  the  rigor 
and  strictness  of  her  confinement,  and  to  follow  msisims  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  she  had  hitherto  pursued  in  her 
management  of  Scotland.f  That  kingdom  remained  still  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  commanded 
by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  had  declared  for  Mary  ;  and  the  lords 
of  that  party,  encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against 
the'regent.  By  a  sudden  and  unexpected  inroad,  they  seized 
that  nobleroan  at  Stirling ;  but  finding  that  his  friends,  sallying 
from  the  castle,  were  likely  to  rescue  him,  they  instantly  put 
him  to  death.  The  earl  of  Marre  was  chosen  regent  in  his 
room,  and  found  the  same  difficulties  in  the  government  of 
that  divided  country.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the 
mediation  offered  by  the  French  and  English  ambassadors  ; 
and  to  conclude,  on  equal  terms,  a  truce  with  the  queen's 
party.J  He  was  a  man  of  free  and  generous  spirit,  and 
scorned  to  submit  to  any  dependence  on  England ;  and  for 
this  reason  Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  intimate  con- 
nections with  France,  yielded  with  less  reluctance  to  the 
Bolioifalions  of  that  court,  still  maintained  the  appearance  of 
neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  allowed  matters  to  remain 
on  a  balance  in  Scotland.i^  But  affairs  soon  af^er  took  a 
new  turn :  Marre  died  of  melancholy,  with  which  the  dis- 
tracted state  of;  the  country  affected  him ;  Morton  was 
chosen  regent ;  and  as  this  nobleman  had  secretly  taken  all 
his  measures  with  Elizabeth,  who  no  longer  relied   on  the 

•  D'Ewcs,  p.  213,  233.  t  Digges,  p.  153. 
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friendship  of  the  French  court,  she  resolved  to  exert  herself 
more  effectually  for  the  support  of  the  party  which  she  had 
always  favored.  She  sent  Sir  Henry  Killegvew  smhassador 
to  Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  partisans  so  discouraged  by 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  Norfol}('s  conspiracy,  thai 
they  were  glad  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  accept 
of  an  indemnity  for  all  past  offences.*  The  duke  of  Chalcl- 
rault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  with  the  most  considerable  of 
Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their  arms  on  these  conditions. 
The  garrison  aione  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  continued 
refractory.  Kirkaldy's  fortunes  were  desperate  ;  and  he  Bat- 
tered himself  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  assistance  froin  ttia 
kings  of  Franco  and  Spain,  who  encouraged  his  obstinacy;  in 
the  view  of  being  able,  from  that  quarter,  to  give  disturbance 
to  England.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  with  the  danger ;  she 
no  more  apprehended  making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen 
of  Scots,  who,  she  found,  would  not  any  longer  be  amused 
by  her  artifices ;  she  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton  ;  and 
she  saw,  that  by  the  submission  of  all  the  considerable  nobility, 
the  pacification  of  Scotland  would  bo  an  easy,  as  well  as  a 
mtrat  important  undertaking.  She  ordered,  therefore,  Sir 
William  Diury,  governor  of  Berwick,  to  march  witli  some 
troops  and  artillery  to  Edinbui^h,  add  to  besiege  the  castle.t 
The  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion ;  Kirltaldy  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed;  Secretary  Lidington,  who 
had  taktiii  part  with  him,  died,  soon  after,  a  voluntary  death, 
08  ia  supposed  ;  and  Scotland  submitting  entirely  to  the  re- 
gent, gave  not,  during  a  long  time,  any  further  inquietude  to 
Elizabeth, 

The  eveots  which  happened  in  France  were  not  so  agree 
able  to  the  queen's  interests  and  inclinations.  The  fallacious 
pacifications,  which  had  been  so  often  made  with  the  Hugo- 
dots,  gave  them  reason  to  suspect  the  present  intentions  of  the 
cbuil;  i  and  after  all  the  other  leaders  of  that  party  were  de- 
ceived into  a  dangerous  credulity,  the  sagacious  admiral  still 
remained  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  his  suspicions  were  at 
last  overcome,  partly  by  the  profound  disamulation  of  diaries, 
partly  by  his  own  earnest  desire  to  end  the  miseries  of  France, 
and  return  again  to  the  performance  of  his  duly  towards 
his  prince  and  country.     He  considered,  besides,  that  a^  the 

•  Spotswood,  p.  368,  t  Camden,  p,  419. 
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former  violent  conduct  of  the  court  bad  ever  met  with  such 
fatal  success,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  a  prince,  who  had  newly 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  appeared  not  to  be  rivelted 
in  any  dangerous  animosities  or  prejudices,  would  be  induced 
to  govern  himself  by  more  moderate  masims.  And  as  Charlea 
was  young,  was  of  a  passionate,  hasty  temper,  and  addicted  lo 
pleasure,"  such  deep  perfidy  seemed  either  remote  from  bis 
chyracter,  or  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  be  so  uniformly 
supported  by  him.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  ad- 
miral, the  (jueen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the  Hugonots,  began 
to  repose  themselves  in  full  security,  and  gave  credit  to  the 
treacherous  caresses  and  professions  of  the  French  court 
Elizabeth  herself,  notwithstanding  her  great  experience  and 
penetration,  entertained  not  the  least  distrust  of  Charles's  sin- 
cerity ;  and  being  pleased  to  find  her  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Guise  removed  from  all  authority,  and  to  observe  an  ani- 
mosity every  day  growing  betweea  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchs,  she  concluded  a  defensive  league  with  the  former,+ 
and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible  barrier  lo  her 
throne.  Walsingham,  her  ambassador,  sent  her  over,  by 
every  courier,  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  honor,  and 
plain  dealing,  and  fidelity  of  that  perfidious  prince. 

The  better  to  blind  the  jealous  Hugonots,  and  draw  their 
leaders  into  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  Charles  offered  his 
sister,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Navarre  ;  and 
the  admiral,  with  all  the  conadorable  nobility  of  the  parly, 
had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  these 
nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally,  if  not  compose 
the  differences,  at  least  appease  the  bloody  animosity  of  the 
two  religions.  The  queen  of  Navarre  was  poisoned  by  orders 
from  the  court;  the  admiral  was  dangerously  wounded  by  an 
assassm ;  yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dissimulation,  was  stUI 
able  to  retain  the  Hugonots  in  their  security ;  till,  on  the  evnn- 
ing  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  afler  the  marriage,  tne 
signal  was  given  for  a  geneml  massacre  of  those  religionists, 
and  the  king  himself  in  person  led  the  way  to  these  assassina- 
tions. The  hatred  long  entertained  by  the  Parisians  against 
the  Protestants,  made  them  second,  without  any  preparation, 
the  fury  of  the  court ;  and  persons  of  every-  condition,  ajje, 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  that  religion,  wera 
invoked  in  an  undistinguished  ruin.     The  admiral,  his  soo-m- 
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law  Teligni,  Soubize,  Kochefoucault,  Pardaillon,  Piles,  La. 
vardin,  men  who,  during  Ihe  lale  wars,  had  signalized  them* 
selves  by  the  most  heroic  fictions,  were  miserably  butchered 
without  resistance  ;  the  streets  of  Paris  flowed  with  blood ; 
and  the  people,  more  enraged  than  satiated  with  their,  cruelty, 
as  if  repining  that  death  had  saved  their  victims  from  further 
insult,  exercised  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the  most 
licentious  brutality.  About  five  hundred  gentlemen  and  men 
of  rank  perished  in  this  massacre  ;  and  near  ten  thousand  of 
inferior  condition."  Orders  were  instantly  despatched  to  all 
llie  provinces  for  a  like  general  execution  of  the  Protestants  ; 
and  in  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  many  other  cities,  the  people 
emulated  the  fury  of  the  capital.  Even  the  murder  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of  Conde,  had  been  proposed  by 
the  duke  of  Guise ;  but  Charles,  softened  by  the  amiable 
manners  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  hoping  tliat  these  young 
princes  might  easily  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  de- 
termined to  spare  their  lives,  though  he  obliged  them  to  pur- 
chase their  safety  by  a  seeming  change  of  their  religion. 

Charles,  in  order  lo  cover  this  barbarous  perfidy,  pretended 
that  a  conspiracy  of  the  Hugonots  to  seine  his  person  had 
been  suddenly  detected  ;  and  that  he  had  been  necessitated, 
for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  severity  against  them. 
He  sent  ordera  to  Fenelon,  his  ambassador  in  England,  to  ask 
an  audience,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  this  account  of  the  late 
transaction.  That  minister,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  his  court,  and  even  scrupled  not  to 
declare  that  he  was  now  ashamed  to  bear  the  name  of  French- 
man ;  +  yet  he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  use 
of  the  apology  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him.  He  met 
with  that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers  which  he  knew  the 
conduct  of  his  master  had  so  well  merited.  Nothing  could  be 
more  awful  and  affecting  than  the  solemnity  of  his  audience. 
A  melancholy  sorrow  sat  on  every  face  r  silence,  as  in  the 
dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal 
apartment ;  the  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
were  ranged  on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  wifhou' 
affording  him  one  salute  or  favorable  loot,  till  he  was  admitte<; 
to  tiie  queen  herself.^  That  princess  received  him  witf 
a  more  easy,  if  not  a  more  gracious  countenance  ;  and  heani 
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his  apology,  without  discovering  any  visible  symptoms  of 
indigoation.  She  then  told  him,  that  though,  on  the  first  rumor 
of  this  dreadful  intelligence,  she  had  been  astonished  that  so 
many  brave  men  and  loyal  subjects,  who  rested  secure  on  the 
faith  of  their  sovereign,  should  have  been  suddenly  butchered 
m  so  barbarous  a  manner,  she  had  hitherto  suspended  her 
judgment,  till  further  and  more  certain  information  should  he 
DvcfOght  her :  that  the  account  which  he  had  given,  even  if 
founded  on  no  mistake  or  bad  information,  though  it  might 
iUeviate,  would  by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's 
counsellors,  or  justify  the  strange  irregularity  of  their  proceed- 
ogs  :  that  the  same  force  which,  without  resistance,  bad  mas- 
tered so  many  defenceless  men,  could  easily  have  secured 
heir  persons,  and  have  reserved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for  pun- 
shment  by  a  legal  sentence,  which  would  have  distinguished 
'he  innocent  from  the  guilty:  that  the  admiral  in  particular, 
neing  dangerously  wouaded,  and  environed  by  the  guards  of 
ihe  king,  on  whose  protection  he  seemed  entirely  to  rely,  had 
no  means  of  escape,  and  might  surely,  before  hia  death,  have 
been  convicted  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him ;  that  it  was 
more  worthy  of  a  sovereign  to  reserve  in  hia  own  liaiids  the 
Bword  of  justice,  than  to  commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who, 
being  the  declared  and  mortal  enemies  of  the  peraons  accused, 
employed  it  without  mercy  and  without  distinction :  that  if 
these  sentiments  were  just,  even  supposing  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Protestants  to  be  real,  how  much  more  so  if  that  crime 
was  a  calumny  of  their  enemies,  invented  for  their  destruc: 
tion  ?  that  if,  upon  inquiry,  the  innocence  of  these  vmhappy 
victims  should  afterwards  appear,  it  was  the  king's  duty  to 
turn  his  vengeance  on  their  defamors,  who  had  thus  cruelly 
abused  his  confidence,  had  murdered  so  many  of  his  brave 
subjects,  and  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him  with 
everlasting  dishonor  :  and  that  for  her  part,  she  should  form 
her  judgment  of  his  intentions  by  his  subsequent  conduct; 
and  in  the  mean  time  should  act  as  desired  by  the  ambassador, 
and  rather  pity  than  blame  his  master  for  the  extremities  to 
which  he  had  been  carried.* 

Elizabeth  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  she  now  stood.  In  the  massacre  of  Paris,  she  saw  the 
result  of  that  general  conspiracy  formed  for  the  exterminauon 
of  the  Protestants  ;  and  she  knew  that  she  herself,  as  the  hiiad 
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nnd  prolectress  of  the  new  religion,  was  exposed  to  the  ufmost 
fury  and  resentment  of  the  Catholics.  The  violence  and  cru- 
eltj'  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  was  another  hranch 
of  the  same  coDspiracy ;  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two 
princes  nearly  allied  in  perfidy  and  harbarity,  as  well  as  in 
bigotry,  had  now  liiid  aside  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had 
avowed  the  ■  most  entire  friendship,*  she  had  reason,  as  soon 
as  they  had  appeased  their  domestic  commotions,  to  dread  the 
eifecls  of  their  united  counsels.  The  duke  of  Guise  also,  and 
his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive  the  admirai, 
had  hitherto  kept  at  a  distance,  had  now  acquired  an  open  and 
entire  ascendant  in  tlie  court  of  France  ;  and  slie  was  sensi- 
ble that  these  princes,  from  personal  as  well  as  political  rea- 
sons, were  her  declared  and  implacable  enemies.  Tlie  queeo 
of  Scots,  their  near  relation  and  close  confederate,  was  the 
pretender  to  her  throne;  and  though  detained  in  custody,  was 
actuated  by  a  restless  spirit,  and,  besides  her  foreign  allies, 
possessed  numerous  and  zealous  partisans  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingtiom.  For  these  reasons  Elizabeth  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent not  to  reject  all  commerce  with  the  French  monarch,  but 
still  to  listen  to  the  professions  of  friendship  which  he  made  her. 
She  allowed  even  the  negotiations  to  be  renewed  for  her  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  Charles's  third  brother :  + 
those  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  already  been  broken  off. 
She  sent  the  earl  of  Worcester  to  assist  in  her  name  at  the 
baptism  of  a  young  princess,  born  to  Charles  ;  but  before  she 
agreed  to  give  him  this  last  mark  of  condescension,  she  thought 
it  becoming  her  dignity  to  renew  her  expressions  of  blame, 
and  even  of  detestation,  against  the  cruelties  exercised  on  his 
Protestant  subjects.|  Meanwhile,  she  prepared  herself  for 
Ihat  attack  which  seemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  combined 
power  and  violence  of  the  Komanists  :  she  fortified  Ports- 
mouth, put  her  fleet  i.i  order,  exercised  her  militia,  cultivated 
popularity  with  her  subjects,  acted  with  vigor  for  the  further 
reduction  of  Scotland  under  obedience  to  the  young  king,  and 
renewed  her  alliance  with  the  German  princes,  who  were  no 
ess  alarmed  than  herself  at  these  treacherous' and  sanguinary 
measures,  so  universally  embraced  by  the  Catholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautiously  avoided  coming  to  extrem- 
ties  with  Charles,  the  greatest  security  that  slie  possessed 
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BgaiMst  Ilia  violence  was  derived  from  the  difficullies  whicli 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Hugonots  still  created  to  him. 
Such  of  that  sect  as  lived  near  the  froiitiera,  immediately,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  massacres,  fled  into  England,  Germany, 
or  Switzerland  ;  [1573.]  where  they  excited  the  compassion 
and  indignation  of  the  Protestants,  and  prepared  themselves, 
with  increased  forces  and  redoubled  zeal,  to  return  into  France 
and  avenge  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  their  brethren.  Those 
who  lived  in  t!ie  middle  of  the  kingdom  took  shelter  in  tlie 
nearest  garrisons  occupied  by  the  Hugonofs ;  and  finding  that 
they  could  repose  no  faith  in  capitulations,  aud  expect  no 
clemency,  were  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  sect  which  Charles  had  hoped  at  one  blow  to 
exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men  on 
foot,  and  possessed,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  above 
a  hundred  cities,  castles,  or  fortresses  ;  •  nor  could  that  prince 
deem  himself  secure  from  the  invasion  threatened  him  by  all 
the  other  Protestants  in  Europe.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  were  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment,  that  they 
ofiered  to  levy  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  to  transport  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain 
them  six  months  at  their  own  charge  :  but  Elizabeth,  who  was 
cautious  in  her  measures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  further 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  religions  by  these  dangerous  cru- 
sades, refused  her  consent,  and  moderated  the  zeal  of  her 
siibieels.t  The  German  princes,  less  political,  or  more  secure 
from  the  resentment  of  France,  forwarded  the  levies  made  by 
the  Protestants;  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  having  es- 
caped from  court,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  these  troops,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Alen^on,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  family  of  Montmorency,  and  many  con- 
siderable men  even  among  the  Catholics,  displeased,  either  on 
a  private  or  public  account,  with  the  measures  of  the  court, 
favored  the  progress  of  the  Mugonots;  and  every  thing  re- 
lapsed into  confusion.  The  king,  instead  of  repenting  bia 
violent  counsels,  which  had  brought  matters  to  such  extremi- 
ties, called  aloud  for  new  violences  ;}  [1574.]  nor  could  even 
the  mortal  distemper,  under  which  he  labored,  moderate  the 
rage  and  animosity  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He  di'^d  with- 
out maie  iss'je,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  a  prince 
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whose  characler,  containing  that  unusual  mixture  of  dissimu- 
lation and  ferocity,  of  quicli  resentment  and  unrcloTiting  ven- 
geance, executed  the  greatest  mischiefs,  and  tlireatened  elill 
worse,  both  to  his  native  couatry  and  to  all  Europe. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  some  time  before  been 
elected  king  of  Poland,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  brother's  death, 
than  he  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  France  j 
and  found  the  kingdom  not  only  involved  in  the  greatest  present 
disorders,  but  exposed  to  infirmities  for  which  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  any  suitable  remedy.  [1575,]  The  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  two  theological  factions,-  furious  from 
their  zeal,  and  mutually  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they 
had  committed  or  suffered ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated 
and  moderation  banished,  it  seemed  impmcticable  to  find  any 
terms  of  composition  between  them.  Eacli  party  had  devoted 
itself  to  leaders  whose  commands  had  more  authority  than  the 
will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  even  the  Catholics,  to  whom  the 
king  was  aliached,  were  entirely  conducted  by  the  counsels  of 
Guise  and  his  family.  The  religious  connections  had,  on  both 
je  seded  the  civil ;  or  rather,  (for  men  will  always  be 
g  resent  interest,)  two  empires  being  secretly  formed 

dom,  every  individual  was  engaged  by  new  viewa 
re      o  follow  those  leaders  to  whom,  during  the  course 

vulsions,  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  honors  and 
p        m 

H    ry     bserving  the  low  condition  of  the  crown,  had  laid  a 
sc  restoring  his  own  authority,  by  acting  as  umpire 

b  e  parties,  by  moderating  their  differences,  and  by 

th  to  a  dependence  upon  himself.  He  possessed 
all  the  talents  of  dissimulation  requisite  for  the  execution  of 
this  delicate  plan ;  but  being  deficient  in  vigor,  application,  and 
sound  judgment,  instead  of  acquiring  a  superiority  over  both 
factions,  he  losttheconfidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partisans 
of  each  to  adhere  still  more  closely  to  their  particular  leaders, 
whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  sincere  in  the  cause  which 
they  espoused.  [1576.]  The  Hugoaots  were  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  a  German  army  under  the  prince  of  Coade 
and  Prince  Casimir ;  but  much  more  by  the  credit  and  personal 
virtues  of  the  king '^of  Navarre,  who,  having  fled  from  court, 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  formidable  party. 
Henry,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan,  entered  info  a  composition 
with  them ;  and  being  desirous  of  preserving  a  balance  between 
the  sects,  he  granted  them  neace  on  tl^e  most  advanfageom 
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coodifions.  This  was  the  fifth  general  peace  made  with  the 
Hugonols ;  but  though  it  was  no  more  sincere  on  the  part  of 
the  court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  Iho  highest  disgust 
to  the  Catholics ;  and  afforded  the  duke  of  Guise  the  desired 
pretence  of  dec^iming  against  the  measures,  and  n 
conduct  of  the  king. 

That  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence 
reducing  his  patty  into  a  more  formed  and  regular  body  ;  and 
he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  famous  "  league,"  which, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal  authority,  aimed  at  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  Hugonots.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
condition  of  France,  from  the  past  severities  and  violent  con- 
duct of  its  princes,  that  toleration  could  no  longer  be  admitted 
and  a  concession  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  appeased  the  reformers,  excited  the  greatest  resentment 
In  the  Catholics.  [1577.]  Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force 
of  iho  league  from  himself,  and  even  to  elude  its  efibrts  against 
the  Hugonots,  declared  himself  the  Viead  of  that  seditious  con- 
federacy, and  took  the  field  as  leader  of  the  Romanists.  But 
his  dilatory  and  feeble  measures  iietrayed  his  reluctance  to  ttie 
undertaking ;  and  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  con- 
cluded a  new  peace,  which,  though  less  favorable  than  the 
former  to  the  Protestants,  gave  no  contentment  to  the  Catholics. 
Mutual  diffidence  still  prevailed  between  the  parties  ;  the  king's 
moderation  was  suspicious  to  both  ;  each  faction  continued  to 
fortify  itself  against  that  breach,  which,  they  foresaw,  must 
speedily  ensue ;  theological  controversy  daily  whetted  the 
animosity  of  the  sects ;  and  every  private  injury  became  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel. 

[1578.]  The  king,  hoping  by  his  artifice  aad  subtlety  to 
allure  the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleasure  and  repose,  was  him- 
self caught  in  the  snare ;  and  sinking  into  a  dissolute  indo- 
ence,  wholly  lost  the  esteem,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
affections,  of  his  people.  Instead  of  advancing  such  men  of 
cliaracter  and  abilities  as  were  neuters  between  these  danger- 
ous factions,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  young,  agreeable 
favorites,  who,  unable  to  prop  his  falling  authority,  leaned 
entirely  upon  it,  and  inflamed  the  general  odium  against  his 
administration.  The  public  burdens,  increased  by  his  profuse 
liberality,  and  felt  more  heavy  on  a  disordered  kingdom, 
became  another  ground  of  complaint :  and  the  uncontrolled 
animosity  of  parties,  joined  to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  rendered 
peace  more  calamitous  than  any  open  state  of  foreign  or  even 
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domestic  hostility.  [1579.]  The  artifices  of  the  king  were 
loo  refined  to  succeed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed  ;  and 
the  plain,  direct,  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Guise  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  other,  drew 
by  degrees  the  generality  of  the  nation  to  devote  themselvKS 
without  reserve  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  great  leaders. 

The  civil  commotiona  of  France  were  of  too  general  im- 
portance to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of  Europe  ;  and 
Elizabeth's  foresight  and  vigilance,  though  somewhat  restrained 
by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take  secretly  some  part  in  them. 
Besides  employing  on  all  occasions  her  good  offices  in  favor 
of  the  Hugonots,  she  had  expended  no  inconsiderable  sums  in 
levying  that  army  of  Germans  which  the  prince  of  Condfe  and 
Prince  Casimir  conducted  into  France;*  and  notwithstanding 
her  negotiations  with  the  court,  and  her  professioiB  of  amity, 
she  always  considered  her  own  interests  as  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  the  depression  of 
the  house  of  Guise.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  had  declared 
himself  protector  of  the  league  ;  had  entered  into  the  closest 
correspondence  with  Guise  ;  and  had  employed  al!  his  author- 
ity in  supporting  the  credit  of  that  factious  leader.  This 
sympathy  of  religion,  which  of  itself  begat  a  connection  of 
interests,  was  one  considerable  inducement ;  but  that  monarch 
had  also  in  view  the  subduing  of  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands ;  who,  as  they  received  great  encouragement  from 
the  French  Protestants,  would,  he  hoped^  finally  despair  of 
success,  at\er  the  entire  suppression  of  their  friends  and  con- 
federates. 

The  same  political  views  which  engaged  Elizabeth  to  sup 
port  the  Hugonots  would  have  led  her  to  assist  the  distressed 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  mighty  power  of 
Philip,  the  tranquillity  of  all  his  other  dominions,  and  the  great 
force  which  he  maintained  in  these  mutinous  provinces,  kept 
her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her,  notwithstanding  all  lemptatior» 
and  all  provocations,  to  preserve  some  terms  of  amity  with  thai 
monarch.  The  Spanish  ambassador  represented  to  her,  that 
many  of  the-  Flemish  exiles,  who  infested  the  seas,  and  preyeo 
on  his  master's  subjects,  were  received  into  the  harbors  of 
England,  and  were  there  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  prizes 
and  by  these  remonstrances  the  queen  found  herself  under  f 
T  of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  l)er  dominions 
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But  this  measure  proved  in  the  issue  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  Philip.  These  desperate  exiles,  finding  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  subsistence,  were  forced  to  altemp 
the  most  perilous  enterprises ;  and  they  made  &a  assault  on 
the  BriUe,  a  seaport  town  in  Holland,  where  they  met  with 
success,  and  after  a  short  resistance  became  masters  of  the 
place.*  The  duke  of  Alva  was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and 
stopping  those  bloody  executions  which  he  was  making  on  the 
defenceless  Flemings,  he  hastened  with  his  ai'my  to  extinguish 
the  flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  so  well  prepared  for 
combustion,  seemed  to  menace  a  general  conBagration.  Hia 
fears  soon  appeared  to  be  well  grounded.  The  people  in  the 
neigbboi'hood  of  the  Brille,  enraged  by  that  complication  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  insolence,  usurpation,  and  persecution, 
under  which  ihey  and  all  their  countrymen  labored,  fiew  to 
arms ;  and  in  a  few  days  almost  all  the  whole  province  of  Hol- 
land and  that  of  Zealand  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  openly  declared  against  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  This  event 
happened  in  the  year  1572. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended  from  a  sovereign 
family  of  great  lustre  and  antiquity  in  Germany,  inheriting 
the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  family  in  France,  had  fixed  hia 
residence  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  on  account  of  his  noble 
birth  and  immense  riches,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  merit, 
was  univeraally  regarded  as  the  greatest  subject  that  lived  in 
those  provinces.  He  had  opposed,  by  all  regular  and  dutiful 
means,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  usurpations ;  and  when 
Alva  conducted  his  army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  assumed 
the  government,  this  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent 
character  of  (he  man,  and  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  wisely  fled  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
and  retired  to  hia  paternal  estate  and  dominions  in  Germany. 
He  was  cited  to  appear  before  Alva's  tribunal,  was  condemnea 
in  absence,  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample  possessions  in 
ibe  Low  Countries  were  confiscated.  In  revenge,  he  had 
levied  an  army  of  Protestants  in  the  empire,  and  had  made 
lome  attempts  to  restore  the  Flemings  to  liberty  ;  but  was  still 
i-epulsed  with  loss  by  the  vigilance  and  military  conduct  of 
Alva,  and  by  the  great  bravery  as  well  as  discipline  of  those 
retcran  Spaniards  who  served  under  that  general. 

The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  which  tlia 
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prince  of  Orange  had  formerly  commanded,  and  where  ho 
was  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  his  retreat;  and  he 
added  conduct,  no  less  than,  spirit^  to  that  obstinate  resistance 
which  was  here  made  to  the  Spanish  dorainioo.  By  uniting 
the  revolted  cities  in  a  league,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
illusti-ious  commonwealth,  the  offspring  of  industry  and  liberty, 
whose  arms  and  policy  have  long  made  so  signal  a  figure  in 
every  transaction  of  Europe.  He  inflamed  the  inhabitants  by 
every  motive  which  religious  zeal,  resentment,  or  love  of  free- 
dom could  inspire.  Though  the  present  greatness  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  might  deprive  them  of  all  courage,  he 
still  flattered  them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  prov- 
inces, and  with  assistance  from  neighboring  states ;  and  he 
exhorted  them,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  liberties, 
their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmost  extremities  of  war.  From 
this  spirit  proceeded  the  desperate  defence  of  Harlem ;  a 
defence  which  nothing  hut  the  most  consuming  famine  could 
overcome,  and  which  the  Spaniards  revenged  by  the  execution 
of  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  mhabitants,*  This  extreme 
leverity,  instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  Hollanders,  ani- 
mated them  by  despair ;  and  (he  vigorous  resistance  made  at 
Alcmaer,  where  Alva  was  finally  repulsed,  showed  them  that 
their"  insolent  enemies  were  not  invincible.  The  duke,  finding 
at  last  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  violent  counsels,  solicited 
to  be  recalled:  Medinaceh,  who  was  appointed  his  successor, 
refused  to  accept  the  government ;  Requesens,  commendator 
of  Castile,  was  sent  from  Italy  to  replace  Alva ;  and  this 
tyrant  departed  from  the  Netherlands  in  1574 ;  leavinp  hia 
name  in  execration  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  boasting  in  liis 
turn,  that,  during  the  course"  of  fi.ve  years,  he  had  delivered 
above  eighteen  thousand  of  these  rebellious  heretics  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.t 

Eequesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  disnoaiiions,  could  not 
appease  the  violent  hatred  which  the  revolted  Hollanders  had 
conceived  against  the  Spanish  government ;  and  the  war  con- 
tmwed  as  obstinate  as  ever,  Ht  the  siege  of  Leydeo,  under- 
taken by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  opened  the  dikes  nnd 
sluices,  in  order  to  drive  them  from  the  enterprise  ;  and  the 
very  peasants  were  active  in  ruining  their  fields  by  an  inunda- 
tion, rather  than  fall  again  under  the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain 
But  notwithstanding  this  repulse,  the  governor  still  pucsued 
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vlie  war;  and  the  contest  seemed  too  unequal  between  so 
mighty  a  monarchy  and  two  small  provinces,  liowever  fortified 
by  nature,  and  however  defended  by  the  desperate  resolution 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in 
1575,  was  resolved  to  sue  for  foreign  succor,  and  to  make 
applications  fo  one  or  other  of  his  great  neighbors,  Henry  or 
Elizabeth.  The  court  of  France  was  not  exempt  from  the 
same  spirit  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  prevailed  among 
tho  Spaniards;  and  that  kingdom,  torn  by  domestic  dissensions, 
seemed  not  to  enjoy,  at  present,  either  leisure  or  ability  to  pay 
regard  to.foreign  interests.  But  England,  long  connected  bolli 
by  commerce  and  alliance  with  the  Netherlands,  and  now 
more  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted  provinces  by 
sympathy  in  religion,  seemed  naturally  interested  in  their 
defence ;  and  as  Elizabeth  had  justly  entertained  great 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  hopes  were  entertained  that  her  policy,  her  ambi- 
tion, or  her  generosity,  would  engage  her  to  support  them 
under  their  present  calamities.  They  sent,  therefore,  a  solemn 
embassy  to  London,  consisting  of  St,  Aldegonde,  Douza 
Nivelle,  Buys,  and  Melsen ;  and  after  employing  the  most 
bumble  supplicationa  to  the  queen,  they  offered  her  the  pos- 
session and  sovereignty  of  their  provinces,  if  she  would  exert 
her  power  in  their  defence. 

There  were  many  strong  motives  which  might  impel  Eliza- 
beth to  accept  of  so  liberal  an  offer.  She  was  apprised  of  the 
injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his  intrigues  with  the 
raalecontents  in  England  and  Ireland :  *  she  foresaw  the 
danger  which  she  must  incur  from  a  total  prevalence  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  Low  Countries :  and  the  maritime  situation 
of  those  provinces,  ^  well  as  their  command  over  the  great 
ri\ers  was  an  mviting  cncumstance  to  a  nation  like  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  begmnmg  to  cultivate  commerce  and  naval 
I  owei  But  thi9  pnncess,  though  magnanimous,  had  never 
(.nterti  ncd  the  amb  t  on  of  mikmg  conquests,  or  gaining  new 
acquisitions  ,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  her  vigilant  and  active 
politics  was  to  maml-nn  by  the  most  frugal  and  cautious 
expedients,  the  tranq  1 11  ty  of  her  own  dominions.  An  cp<!n 
w  ir  w  th  the  Sp  j.msh  monarchy  was  the  apparent  consequence 
of  hei  accepting  the  dominion  ot  these  provinces ;  and  after 
taking  the  inhabitants  under  her  piotection,  she  could  never 
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afterwards  in  honor  abandon  them,  but,  however  desperate 
their  defence  might  become,  she  must  embrace  it,  even  further 
tiian  her  convenience  or  uiteresta  would  permit  Foi  these 
reasons,  she  refused,  in  positive  terms,  the  sovereignty  prof- 
fered her ;  but  told  the  ambassadors,  that,  in  leturn  foi  the 
good  will  which  the  prince  of  Orange  ind  the  states  bid 
shown  her,  she  would  endeavoi  to  mediate  an  agreement  for 
them,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  that  could  be  obtained  * 
She  sent  accordingly  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Phdip  ,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger  «hich  he  would  incur  of  losing 
entirely  the  Low  Countnei,  if  France  could  obtam  thp  lea^t 
interval  from  her  intestine  disorders,  and  hnd  Insuie  to  offer 
her  protection  (o  those  mutinous  and  discontented  pioMnces 
Philip  seemed  to  take  this  remonstiance  in  good  part ,  but  no 
accord  ensued,  and  wai  in  the  Netherlands  continued  with  the 
same  rage  and  violence  as  before 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from  their 
present  desperate  situation.  Requesena,  the  governor,  dying 
suddenly,  the  Spanish  troops,  discontented  for  want  of  pay, 
and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  authority  to  command 
them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny,  and  threw  every  thing 
into  confusion.  They  sacked  and  pillaged  the  cities  of 
Maestricht  and  Antwerp,  and  executed  great  slaughter  on 
the  inhabitants :  they  threatened  the  other  cities  with  a 
like  fate :  and  all  the  provinces,  excepting  Luxemboui^, 
united  for  mutual  defence  against  their  violence,  and  called 
in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Hollanders  as  their  pro- 
tectors. A  treaty,  commonly  called  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  was  formed  by  common  agreement ;  and  the  removal 
of  foreign  troops,  with  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
was  the  object  which  the  provinces  mutually  stipulated  to 
pursue.  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being 
appointed  governor,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg, 
that  the  states  had  so  fortified  themselves,  and  that  the 
Spanish  troops  were  so  divided  by  their  situation,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  resistance  ;  and  he  agreed  to  the  terms 
required  of  him.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country; 
and  these  provicces  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  a  little  from 
Iheir  calamities. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  settle  entire  peace,  while  the  thirst 
}  and  dominion  governed  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
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while  the  Fiemlngs  were  so  strongly  agifated  with  reaentirjent 
of  past,  and  fear  of  future  injuries.  The  ambition  of  Don 
John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre  for  his  militaiy  talents, 
engaged  him  rather  to  inflame  tlian  appease  the  quarrel ;  and 
as  be  found  the  states  determined  to  impose  very  strict  limita- 
tions on  hia  authority,  be  broke  all  articles,  seized  Namur,  and 
procured  the  recall  of  the  Spanish  army  from  Italy.  This 
prince,  endowed  with  a  lofty  genius,  and  elated  by  the  pros- 
perous successes  of  his  youth,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vast 
undertakings  ;  and  looking  much  beyond  the  conquest  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  had  projected  to  espouse  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the  British 
kingdoms,*  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  intentions ;  and 
seeing  now,  froiii  the  union  of  all  the  provinces,  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  their  making  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  against 
Spain,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to  embrace  the  protection  of  their 
liberties,  which  seemed  so  intimately  connected  with  her  own 
safety.  After  sending  them  a  sum  of  money,  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  she 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them  ;  in  which  she  stipulated  to  assist 
hem  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  at  the 
charge  of  the  Flemings ;  and  to  lend  them  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  of  the  Nethe  la  ds,  for  her  repayment  within  the 
yea  I  as  fu  he  agreed  hat  the  commander  of  the  Eng- 
1  h  a  my  sho  d  be  adm  ed  into  the  council  of  the  states ; 
a  d  no  hing  he     e  e  d     oncerning  war  or  peace,  without 

p  G  ou  y  fo  m  ng  he  quee  i  or  him  of  it ;  that  they  should 
e  e  o  o  e  "Tie  hoii  her  consent ;  tiiat  if  any  discord 
arose  a  non  hemse  ves  s  lould  be  referred  to  her  arbitra- 
tion ,  and  that,  if  any  prince,  on  any  pretext,  should  attempt 
hostilities  against  her,  they  should  send  to  her  assistance  an 
army  equal  to  that  which  she  had  employed  in  Iheir  defence, 
This  alliance  was  signed  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1578.t 

One  considerable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering  into 
treaty  with  the  states,  was  to  prevent  their  throwing  themselves 
into  'ti;e  arms  of  France  ;  and  she  was  desirous  to  make  the 
king  of  Spain  believe  that  it  ^vas  her  sole  motive  Sho  lepie- 
sented  to  him,  by  her  ambassador,  Thomas  Wilkes,  that 
hitherto  she  had  religiously  acted  the  part  of  a  good  neigliboT 
and  ally  ;  had  refused  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
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when  oiltied  her,  hid  adused  the  prince  of  Orange  lo  suo- 
mit  to  the  king  ,  and  had  e'seti  accompanied  her  counsel  with 
menaces,  in  CMe  of  his  refusal  She  peiacvcicd,  she  said,  in 
the  stme  fnendly  iiitenlions ,  and,  as  a  pi  oof  of  it,  would 
venture  to  interpose  with  hei  advice  for  the  composure  of  the 
present  differences  let  Don  John,  whom  she  couid  not  but 
regard  as  hei  mortal  enemy,  be  recalled ,  let  some  other 
piince  more  popular  be  substituted  ui  his  loom ,  let  the  Span- 
I'h  aimies  be  v-jthdrawii  ,  let  the  Flemrngs  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges,  and  if,  after  these  conces- 
sions, they  were  still  obstinate  not  to  return  to  their  duty,  she 
promised  lo  join  her  aims  with  those  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  force  them  to  compliance.  Phmp  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment against  the  queen,  and  sliU  continued  to  supply  Don  John 
with  moDey  and  troops.  That  prince,  though  oiice  repulsed 
at  Rimenant  by  the  valor  of  the  English,  under  Norris,  and 
though  opposed,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  states  as  by  Prince 
Casimir,  who  had  conducted  to  the  Low  Countries  a  great 
body  of  Germans  paid  by  the  queen,  gained  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Flemings  at  Gembloure  ;  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  prosperity  by  poison,  given  him  secretly,  as  was  sus- 
pected, by  orders  from  Philip,  who  dreaded  hisi  ambition. 
The  prince  of  Parma  succeeded  to  the  command  ^  who,  unit- 
ing valor  and  clemency,  negotiation  and  military  exploits, 
made  great  progress  against  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  ad- 
vanced the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arts  as  vvell  as 

During  these  years,  while  Europe  was  almost  every  where 
in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity ; 
owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigor  of  the  queen's  admin- 
istration, and  to  the  wise  precautions  which  she  employed  in 
all  her  measures.  By  supporting  the  zealous  Protestants  in 
Scotland,  she  had  twice  given  ihem  the  superiority  over  tlieir 
antagonists,  had  closely  connected  their  interests  witli  her  own, 
and  had  procured  herself  entire  security  from  tbjit  quarter 
whence  the  most  dangerous  invasions  could  be  made  upon  "her. 
She  saw  in  France  her  enemies,  the  Guises,  though  extremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbsdanced  by  the  Htigonots,  her  zealous 
nartisans ;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was  jealous  of 
their  restless  and  exorbitant  ambition.  The  bigotry  of  Philip 
gave  her  just  ground  of  anxiety ;  but  the  same  bigotiy  had 
happily  excited  the  most  obstinate  opposition  among  his  own 
subjects,  and  had  created  him  enemies  whom  his  arms  and 
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policy  were  not  like  y  soon  to  subdue.  The  queen  of  Scots,  her 
anUigonist  and  rivalj  and  ihe  pretender  to  her  throne,  was  a  pris- 
oner  in  lier  hands  ;  and,  by  her  impatience  and  high  spirit,  had 
been  engaged  in  practices  which  afforded  the  queen  a  pretence 
for  rendiring  her  confinement  more  rigorous,  and  for  cutting 
off  her  c  jmmunicalion  with  her  partisans  in  England. 

Religion  was  tlie  capital  point  on  which  depended  all  the 
political  transactions  of  that  age  ;  and  tlie  queen's  conduct  in 
this  particular,  making  allowance  for  the  prevailing  preju- 
dices of  the  times,  could  scarcely  be  accused  of  severity 
or  imprudence.  She  established  no  inquisition  into  men's 
bosoms  ;  she  imposed  no  oatb  of  supremacy,  except  on  those 
who  received  trust  or  emolument  from  the  public  ;  and  though 
the  exercise  of  every  religion  but  the  established  was  prohib- 
ited by  statute,  the  violatioa  of  this  law,  by  saying  mass,  and 
receiving  the  sacrament,  in  private  housea,  was  in  many 
instances  connived  at ;  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cath- 
olics, in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  showed  little  reluctance 
against  going  to  church,  or  frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of 
public  worship  The  pope,  sensible  that  this  pnctice  ivou!d 
by  degrees  reconcde  all  his  partisans  to  thp  reformed  religion, 
hastened  the  publication  of  the  hull  which  excommumcated 
ihe  queen,  and  freed  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance;  and  great  pains  weie  taken  by  the  emissaries  of 
Rome,  to  render  the  bieach  between  the  two  lehgions  aa 
wide  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  frequenting  of  Piotestamt 
churches  appear  highly  ciimmal  in  the  Catholics  +  Thtse 
practices,  with  the  rebellion  whiuh  ensued,  mciea^d  the 
vigilance  and  seventy  of  the  government ,  but  the  Eominists. 
if  their  condition  w  eie  compared  with  that  of  the  nonconform- 
ists in  other  countnei,  and  with  their  own  rin\  ms  \\hfre 
they  domiacticd,  could  not  justly  complain  of  viulence  or 
pci-secution. 

The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxious  lo  keep  a  strict 
hand  over  the  puritans;  who,  tliough  their  pretensions  were 
not  so  imijiediately  dangerous  to  her  authority,  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  a  more  unreasonable  obstinacy,  and  to  retain 
claims,  of  which,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  was 
83  yet  difficult  to  discern  the  full  scope  and  intention.  Some 
secret  attempts  of  that  sect  to  est-ablish  a  separate  congftga 
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The  most  n    -n    an  n    n    penoa  was  a  session  oi 

parliament,  he  do  h  ehho  T  bruary,  1576;  where 
debates  were     art  d  w  may  app  ar  somewhat  curious 

and  singular.  Pee  W  c  worth  P  itan,  who  had  signal- 
ized himself  in  foinier  paiiiaments  bj  his  free  and  undaunted 
spirit,  opened  this  session  with  a  premeditated  harangue,  which 
drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  house,  and  gave  great 
offence  to  the  queen  and  the  ministers.  As  it  seems  to  con- 
tain a  rude  sketch  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which  happily 
gained  afterwards  the  ascendant  in  England,  it  may  not  he 
improper  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  it.  He 
premised,  that  the  very  name  of  liberty  is  sweet;  but  the 

»  Strype'a  Life  of  Pavkor,   p.  S42.      Su.7pe'.'i   Life  of   Giiuda., 
p  316. 

t  Hcylm,  p.  1S5.  ]66. 

t  D'E-wes,  p.  24fl.     Camdon,  p.  446.  5  D'EweB,  p.  24Q 

J  D'Ewea,  p.  245. 
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thing  itself  is  precious  beyond  the  most  inestimable  treasure  ; 
and  that  it  behoved  them  to  be  careful,  lest,  contenting  them- 
selves witli  the  sweetness  of  the  name,  ihey  forego  the  sub- 
stance, aod  abandon  what  of  all  earthly  possessions  was  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  kingdom.  He  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
tliat  freedom  of  speech  in  that  house,  —  a  privilege  so  useful 
both  to  sovereign  and  subject,  —  had  been  formerly  infringed 
in  many  essential  articles,  and  was  at  present  exposed  to  the 
mont  imminent  danger;  that  it  was  usual,  when  any  subject 
of  importance  was  handled,  especially  if  it  regarded  religion, 
to  surmise,  that  these  topics  were  disagreeable  to  the  queen, 
and  that  the  further  proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her 
indignation  upon  their  temerity :  that  Solomon  had  justly 
affirmed  the  king's  displeasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  death  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by  motives 
of  conscience  and  daty,  should  be  inclined  to  stop  short  when 
they  found  themselves  exposed  to  so  severe  a  penally :  that 
by  the  employing  of  this  argument,  the  house  was  incapaci- 
tated from  serving  (heir  country,  and  even  from  serving  the 
queen  herself,  whose  ears,  besieged  by  pernicious  flatterers, 
were  thereby  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  most  salutary  truths  : 
that  it  was  a  mockery  to  call  an  assembly  a  parliament,  yet 
deny  it  tliat  privilege  which  was  so  essential  to  its  being,  and 
without  which  '  mus  de^^ene  ate  into  an  abject  school  of  ser- 
vility and  diss  mulat  on  la  as  the  parliament  was  the  great 
guardian  of  1  e  a  vs  hey  ought  to  have  liberty  to  discharge 
their  trust,  and  o  n  a  a  1  at  authority  whence  even  kings 
themselves  der  ve  he  r  be  ng  :  that  a  king  was  constituted 
such  by  law  and  thou  b  1  e  was  not  dependent  on  man,  yet 
was  He  subo  d  na  e  o  (jod  and  the  law,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  tlieir  piescriptions,  not  his  own  wiil,  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct ;  that  even  his  commission,  as  God's  vicegerent,  enforced, 
instead  of  loosening  this  obligation  ;  since  he  was  thereby 
invested  whh  authority  to  execute  on  earlh  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  nothing  but  law  and  justice  :  that  though  these  sur- 
mises of  displeasing  the  queen  by  their  proceedings,  had 
impeached,  in  a  very  essential  point,  all  freedom  of  speech, — a 
privilege  granted  them  by  a  special  law, — yet  was  there  a  more 
express  and  more  dangerous  invasion  made  on  their  liberties 
by  frequenr  messages  from  the  throne  :  that  it  had  become  a 
practice,  when  the  house  was  entering  on  any  question,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  bring  an  order  from  the  queen,  inhib- 
iting them  absolutely  from  treating  of  such  mattere,  and  debar 
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ring  ihem  from  all  further  discussion  of  these  momenlous 
articles ;  that  the  prelates,  emboldened  by  her  royal  proteo 
tioo,  had  assumed  a  decisive  power  in  all  questions  of  religion 
and  required  that  every  one  should  implicitly  submit  his  faith 
to  their  arbitrary  determinations  ;  that  the  love  which  he  bore 
his  sovereign  forbade  him  to  he  silent  linder  such  abuses,  or 
to  sacrifice,  on  this  important  occasion,  his  duty  to  servile  flat- 
tery and  complaisance  ;  and  thai,  as  no  earthly  creature  was 
exempt  from  fault,  so  neither  was  the  queen  herself;  but,  in 
imposing  this  servitude  on  her  ffdthful  commons,  bad  com- 
mitted a  great  and  even  dangerous  fault  against  herself  and 
the  whole  commonwealth.* 

It  is  easy  to  observe  from  this  speech,  that,  in  this  dawn  of 
liberty,  the  parliamentary  style  was  still  crude  and  unformed  ; 
and  ^at  the  proper  decorum  of  attacking  ministers  and  coun- 
sellors, without  interesting  the  honor  of  the  crown,  or  men- 
tioning the  person  of  the  sovereign,  was  not  yet  entirely  estab- 
lished. The  commons  expressed  great  displeasure  at  this 
unusual  license  ;  they  sequestered  Wentworth  from  the  house, 
and  committed  him  prisoner  to  the  serjeant  at  arms.  They 
even  ordered  him  to  be  examined  by  a  committee,  consisting 
of  all  those  members  who  were  also  members  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  a  report  to  be  next  day  made  to  the  house.  This 
committee  met  in  the  star  chamber,  and,  wearing  the  aspect 
of  that  arbitrary  court,  summoned  Wentworth  to  appear  beibre 
them,  and  answer  for  his  behavior.  But  though  the  commons 
had  discovered  so  little  delicacy  or  precaution  in  thus  con- 
founding their  ovm  authority  with  that  of  the  star  chamber, 
Wentworth  better  understood  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
refused  to  give  these  counsellors  any  account  of  his  conduct 
in  parliament,  till  he  were  satisfied  that  they  acted,  not  as 
members  of  the  privy  council,  but  as  a  committee  of  tlie 
house.!  He  justified  his  liberty  of  speech  by  pleading  the 
rigor  and  hardship  of  the  queen's  messages ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  committee  showed  hini,  by  instances  in 
other  reigns,  that  the  practice  of  sending  such  messages 
was  not  unprecedented,  he  would  not  agree  to  express'any 
sorrow  or  repentance.  The  issue  of  the  affair  was,  that  after 
a  month's  confinement,  the  queen  sent  to  the  commons, 
informing  them,  that,  from  her  special  grace  and  favor,  sho 
h'J  restored  him  to  his  liberty  and  to  his  place  in  the  hoose.J 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  241. 
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By  this  seeming  lenily,  she  indiiectly  retaineii  the  power 
which  she  had  assumed,  ot  impnaoning  the  members  ind 
obliging  them  to  answer  befoie  her  for  then  conduct  in  pa'- 
liamenL  And  Sir  Walter  Miidmiy  endemoied  to  make  the 
house  sensible  of  hei  majesty's  goodnpss,  in  so  gently  lemit- 
ling  the  indignation  which  she  might  justly  conceive  at  the 
temerity  of  their  membei  ,  but  he  infoimed  them,  that  they 
had  not  the  liberty  of  spealcing  what  and  of  whom  (hey 
pleased  ;  and  that  indiscreet  freedoms  used  m  that  house,  hud, 
both  in  the  present  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper 
chastisement.  He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abuse  fur- 
ther the  queen's  clemency,  lest  she  be  constrained,  cootrary 
lo  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unsuccessful  lenity  into  a  neces- 
sary severity.* 

The  behavior'of  the  two  houses  was,  in  every  other  respect, 
equalSy  tame  and  submissive.  Instead  of  a  bill,  which  was  at 
first  iiitroduced,t  for  tlie  reformation  of  the  church,  they  were 
contented  to  present  a  petition  to  her  majesty  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  when  she  told  them,  that  she  would  give  orders  to  her 
bishops  to  amend  al!  abuses,  and,  if  they  were  negligent,  sho 
would  herself,  by  her  supreme  power  and  authority  over  the 
church,  give  such  redress  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  nation, 
the  parliament  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  sovereign  and  per- 
emptory decision.|: 

Though  the  commons  showed  so  little  spirit  in  opposing  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  they  maintained,  this  session,  their 
dignity  against  an  encroachment  of  the  peers,  and  would  not 
agree  to  a  conference  which,  they  thought,  was  demanded 
of  them  in  an  irregular  manner.  They  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, with  all  humbleness,  (such  is  their  expression,)  the  supe 
riorhy  of  the  lords :  they  only  refused  to  give  that  house  any 
reason  for  their  proceedings ;  and  asserted,  that  where  they 
altered  a  bill  sent  them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to 
desire  a  conference,  not  to  the  upper  house  to  require  it.§ 

The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  Mildmay,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  house  concerning 
tlie  reasonableness  of  this  grant,  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
queen's  past  expenses  in  supporting  the  government,  and  of 
the  increasing  charges  of  the  crown,  from  the  daily  increasa 

•  D'Ewea,  p.  239.  +  D'Ewes,  p.  2fi2. 
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ID  the  price  of  all  commodities.  He  did  not,  however,  forget 
to  admonish  them,  that  they  wore  to  regard  this  detail  as  the 
pure  effect  of  the  queen's  condescension,  since  she  was  nol 
hound  to  give  them  any  account  how  she  employed  hei 
treasure.* 

•  D'EwcB,  p.  246, 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1580]  The  greatest  and  most  absolute  seourfy  that 
Elizabeth  enjojed  dunng  her  whole  reign  never  exempted 
ber  from  vigUonce  and  attention  ,  but  the  scene  heg'in  now  to 
be  more  oiercast,  and  d'uigers  giaduiUy  multiplied  on  her 
from  more  than  one  quarter 

The  eail  of  Morton  had  h  therto  retained  bcotl-ind  m  stiict 
allnuce  with  the  queen,  and  had  also  restoied  domestic  tran 
quillity  to  ihit  kingdom ,  but  it  was  dot  to  he  expected  that 
the  factitious  and  legal  authonty  of  a  regent  w  ould  long  mam 
tain  itself  in  a  country  unacquiinted  with  law  and  older, 
where  even  the  natural  dommtonof  hereditiry  priices  &o  often 
met  with  opposition  and  control.  The  nobility  began  anew 
t(>  break  into  factions  ;  the  people  were  disgusted  with  some 
instances  of  Morton's  avarice  ;  and  the  clergy,  who  complained 
of  further  encroachments  oil  their  narrow  revenue,  joined  and 
increased  the  discontent  of  the  other  orders.  The  regent  was 
sensible  of  his  dangerous  situation  ;  and  having  dropped  some 
peevish  expressions,  as  if  he  were  willing  or  desirous  to  resign, 
the  noblemen  of  the  opposite  party,  favorites  of  tlie  young  Iting, 
laid  hold  of  this  concession  and  required  that  demission  which 
he  seemed  so  frankly  to  offer  them  James  was  at  this  time 
but  eleven  yeara  of  age  ,  yet  Morton  having  sl cured  himself, 
03  be  imagined,  by  a  general  pardon,  resigned  hia  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  pietended  to  conduct  in  hia 
own  name  the  administration  of  the  k  ngdom.  The  regent 
retired  from  the  government  and  seemed  to  employ  hinibclf 
entirely  in  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs ,  but  either  tired 
with  this  tranquillity,  which  appeired  insipid  after  the  agita- 
tions of  ambition,  or  thinking  it  time  to  throw  off  dissimula- 
tion, he  came  again  to  court,  acquired  an  ascendant  in  tho 
co^.incil,  and  though  he  resumed  not  ihe  title  of  regent,  gov- 
erned with  the  same  authonty  as  before  The  opposite  party, 
^fter  holding  separate  comentions,  took  to  arms,  on  pretence 
of  delivermg  their  pnnce  from  captivity;  and  restoring  him  to 
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llie  free  exercise  of  his  goveriimeiit :  Queen  Elizabeth  inter- 
posed by  her  ambassador.  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  mediated  an 
agreement  between  the  factions  :  Morton  kept  possession  of 
!be  government ;  but  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  vigilant, 
and  his  authority  seemed  to  become  every  day  more    pre- 

The  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  house  of  Lenox,  cousin- 
german  to  the  king's  father,  had  been  boiti  and  educated  in 
France  ;  and  being  a  young  man  of  good  address  and  a  sweet 
disposition,  he  appeared  to  the  duke  of  Guise  a  proper  instru- 
meat  for  detaching  James  from  the  English  interest,  and  con- 
necting him  with  his  mother  and  her  relations.  He  no  sooner 
appeared  at  Stirling,  where  James  resided,  than  he  acquired 
the  affections  of  the  young  monarch  ;  and  joining  his  interests 
with  those  of  James  Stuart,  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree,  a  man 
of  profligate  manners,  who  had  acquired  the  kmg's  favor,  ho 
employed  himself,  under  the  appearance  of  play  and  amuse- 
ment, in  instilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  the  prince  new 
sentiments  of  polices  and  government.  He  represented  to 
him  the  injustice  which  liad  been  done  to  Mary  in  her  depo- 
sition, and  made  him  entertain  thoughts  either  of  resigning 
the  crown  into  her  hands,  or  of  associating  her  with  him  m  the 
administration.*  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  danger  whic'n 
might  ensue  from  the  prevalence  of  this  interest  m  Scotland, 
sent  anew  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Stirhng ,  and  accusmg 
D'Aubigney,  now  created  earl  of  Lenox,  of  an  attachment  to 
the  French,  warned  James  against  entertammg  such  suspicious 
and  dangerous  connections.t  The  king  excused  himself  by 
Sir  Alexander  Hume,  his  ambassador ;  and  Lenox,  finding 
that  the  queen  had  openly  declared  against  him,  was  further 
confirmed  in  hia  intention  of  overturning  the  English  interest, 
and  particularly  of  ruining  Morton,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  it.  That  nobleman  was  arrested  in  council,  accused 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  late  king's  murder,  committed  to 
prison,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor. 
He  confessed  that  Bothwell  had  communicated  to  him  the 
design,  had  pleaded  Mary's  consent,  and  had  desired  his 
concurrence ;  but  he  denied  that  he  himself  had  ever  ex- 
pressed any  approbation  of  the  crime  ;  and  in  excuse  for  his 
concealing  it,  he  alleged  the  danger  of  revealing  the  secret, 

lolTil,  p.  130. 
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eilrfr  to  Henry,  who  had  no  resolution  nor  oonslancy,  or  to 
Mary,  who  appeared  lo  be  an  accomplice  m  the  murder.* 
Sir  'liiomaa  Randolph  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  intercede  in 
favor  of  MortoK ;  and  that  ambassador,  not  content  with  dis- 
charging this  duty  of  his  function,  engaged,  by  his  persuasion, 
the  earls  of  A  '^v)  M  tros  ,  Angus,  Marre,  and  Glencairne, 
to  enter  into  f  d        y  f  r  protecting,  even  by  force  of 

arms,  the  lif      f   h     p  r.     The  more  lo  overawe  that 

nobleman's  e  LI     b    h  ordered  forces  to  be  assembled 

on  the  borde       f  !<  gl     d     but  this  ex  serv  d 

hasten  his  s  d        cution.t     IV  d    d 

constancy  ai  d  1       n     h  ch  had  att        d     m  g 

the  various  events  of  his  life  ,  and  left  a     p  w 

less  disputed  with  regard  to  abilities  ih       p    b  ty      d 
But  this  conclusion  of  the  scene  happe     d  h        b 

quent  year. 

Elizabeth  was,   during  this  period,      tr        y 
account  of  every  revolution  in  Scotia        bo  h  b  h 

country  alone,  not  being  separated  from  E  ^     d    y  d 

bordering  on  all  the  Catholic  and  maleco  ,   ff   d  d 

her  enemies  a  safe  and  easy  method  of  attacking  her ;  and 
because  she  was  sensible  that  Mary,  thinking  herself  aban- 
doned by  the  French  monarch,  had  been  engaged  by  the 
Guises  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Philip, 
who,  though  he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
queen,  was  every  day,  both  by  the  injuries  which  he  commit- 
ted and  suffered,  more  exasperated  against  her.  That  he 
might  retaliate  the  assbtance  which  she  gave  to  his  rebels  in 
the  Low  Countries,  he  had  sent,  under  the  name  of  the  pope,| 
a  body  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Irelaad  ; 
where  the  inhabitants,  always  turbulent,  and  discontented  with 
the  English  government,  were  now  more  alienated  by  religious 
prejudices,  and  were  ready  to  join  every  invader.  The 
Spanish  general,  San  Josepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry ;  and 
being  there  besieged  by  the  eari  of  Ormond,  president  of 
Munster,  who  was  soon  after  joined  by  Lord  Gray,  the  deputy, 
he  made  a  weak  and  cowardly  defence.  '  After  some  assaults, 
feebly  sustained,  he  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  Gray, 
who  commanded  but  a  small  force,  finding  himself  encum- 

•  Spotswood,  p.  314.    Crawford,  p.  333.    Moyae's  Memoirs,  o,  64 
t  Spotswood,  p.  312. 
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bered  with  so  many  prisoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards  and 
>lalianB  lo  the  sword  without  mercy,  and  hanged  about  fifteen 
'ilundred  of  the  Irish ;  a  cruelty  which  gave  great  displcasura 
o  EUzabeth.* 

When  the  English  ambassador  made  complaints  of  this 
nvasion,  ho  was  answered  by  like  complaints  of  the  piracies 
;ommitted  by  Francis  Drake,  a  bold  seaman,  who  had  as- 
iauUed  the  Spaniards  in  the  place  where  they  deemed  thera- 
ielves  most  secure  —  in  the  new  world.  This  man,  sjKung 
from  mean  parents  in  the  county  of  Devon,  having  acquired 
considerable  riches  by  depredations  made  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  having  there  gotten  a  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  so  stimulated  by  ambition  and  avarice,  that  he  scrupled 
not  lo  employ  his  whole  fortune  in.  a  new  adventure  through 
those  seas,  so  much  unknown  at  that  time  to  aiJ  the  European 
nations.t  By, means  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  then  vice- 
chamberlnin,  a  great  favorite  of  the  queen's,  he  obtained  her 
consent  and  approbation ;  and  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in 
1577,  with  four  ships  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  wera 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  able  sailors.J  He  passed  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  and  attacking  the 
Spaniards,  who  expected  no  enemy  in  those  quarters,  he  took 
many  rich  prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty  which 
he  had  acquired.  Apprehensive  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
enemy,  if  ha  took  the  aame  way  homewards  by  which  he 
had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a 
passage  by  the  north  of  California ;  and  failing  in  that  enter- 
prise, he  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  safely  this 
year,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  sailed  round  the  globe  ;  and  the  first  commander-in- 
chief;  for  Magellan,  whose  ship  executed  the  same  adventure-, 
died  in  bis  passage.  His  name  became  celebrated  on  account 
of  so  bold- and  fortunate  an  attempt;  but  many,  apprehending 
the  resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
queen,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  disavow  the  enter- 
prise, lo  punish  Drake,  and  to  restore  the  treasure.  But 
Elizalieth,  who  admired  valor,  and  who  was  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  sharing  in  the  booty,  determined  to  countenance 
that  gallant  sailor  :  she  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knight- 

•  Camden,  p.  47o.    Cox's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  368. 
+  Camden,  p.  478.     St^we,  p.  689. 

j  Caniden,  p.  478.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  jii.  p.  730,  748, 
ParcliBa's  Pilgrim,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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hoodf  and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from  him  at  Deptford,  on 
board  the  ship  which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a  voyage. 
When  Philip's  ambassador,  Meudoza,  exclaimed  against 
Drake's  piracies,  she  toM  him,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  arro- 
gating a  right  to  the  whole  new  world,  and  excluding  Ihence 
all  other  European  nations  who  should  sai!  thither,  oven  with 
a  view  of  exercising  the  most  lawful  commerce,  naturally 
tempted  others  to  make  a  violent  irruption  into  those  coun- 
tries.* To  pacify,  however,  the  Catholic  monarch, she  caused 
part  of  the  booty  to  he  restored  to  Pedro  Sebura,  a  Spaniard, 
who  pretended  to  be  agent  for  the  merchants  whom  Drake 
had  spoiled.  Having  learned  afterwards  that  Philip  had  seized 
vlie  money,  and  had  employed  part  of  it  against  herself  in 
Ireland,  part  of  it  in  the  pay  of  the  prince  of  Parma's  troops, 
she  determined  to  make  no  more  restitutions. 

[1581,1  There  was  another  cause  which  induced  the  queen 
'« take  this  resolution :  she  (vas  in  such  want  of  money,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  assemble  a  parliament;  a  measure  which,  as 
she  herself  openly  declared,  she  never  embraced  except  when 
constrained  by  the  necessity  of  her  affairs.  The  parliament, 
besides  granting  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths, 
enacted  some  statutes  for  the  security  of  her  government, 
chiefly  against  the  attempts  of  the  Catholics.  Whoever  in  any 
way  reconciled  any  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  him- 
self reconciled,  was  declared  to  he  guilty  of  treason ;  lo  say 
mass  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks;  the  being  present  was  pun- 
ishable by  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
marks :  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  was  imposed  oa 
every  one  who  continued,  during  that  time,  absent  from 
church.t  To  niter  slanderous  or  seditious  words  against  the 
queen  was  punishable,  for  the  first  ofience,  with  the  pillory 
and  loss  of  ears ;  the  second  offence  was  declared  felony  ;  the 
writing  or  printing  of  such  words  was  felony,  even  on  the  first 
offence.^  The  Puritans  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  further 
applications  made  for  reformation  in  religion :  §  and  Paul 
Wentworth,  brother  to  the  member  of  that  name  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  preceding  session,  moved,  that  th^ 
commons,  from  their  own  authority,  should  appoint  a  general 
fast  and  prayers;  a  motion  to  which  the  house  unwari// 
assented.     For  this   presumption  they  were  severely  repi  »■ 

*  Caradeii.  p.  480.  +  33  Eliz.  cap.  1. 

t  33  Eliz.  cap,  3,  4  D'Ewea,  p.  803. 
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manded  by  a  message  from  tlie  queen,  aa  encroacliing  on  tlie 
royal  prerogative  and  supremacy  ;  and  ihcy  were  obliged  to 
submit,  and  ask  forgiveness.* 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pass  thesa 
severe  laws  against  the  Catholics,  by  some  late  discoveries  of 
tlie  treasona-ble  practices  of  their  priests.  When  the  ancient 
worship  was  suppressed,  and  the  reformation  ihtroJuced  into 
the  universities,  the  king  of  Spam  reflected  that  is  some 
species  of  Iherature  was  neccsary  for  supporlmg  these  doc- 
trines and  controversies,  the  Romish  communion  mu^t  decay 
in"  England,  if  no  means  were  found  to  gn  e  erudition  to  the 
ecclesiastics ;  and  for  ihw  reason  he  foi  nded  a  seminary  at 
Douay,  where  the  Cathol  cs  sent  then  cl  ildien  chieflj  such  as 
were  intended  for  the  priesthood,  in  order  to  receive  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  education.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  imitated 
this  example,  by  erecting  a  like  seminary  in  his  diocese  of 
Rheiins ;  and  though  Rome  was  somewhat  distant,  the  pope 
would  not  neglect  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the  same 
nature,  that  capital  of  orthodoxy.  These  seminaries,  founded 
with  so  hostile  an  intention,  sent  over,  every  year,"a  colony  of 
priests,  who  maintained  the  Catholic  superstition  in  its  full 
height  of  bigotry ;  and  being  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom^,  were  not  deterred,  either  by  danger  or 
fatigue,  from  maintaining  and  propagating  their  principles. 
They  infused  into  all  their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  against 
the  queen,  whom  they  treated  as  a  usurper,  a  schismatic,  a 
heretic,  a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox,  and  one  solemnly  and 
publicly  anathematized  by  the  holy  father.  Sedition,  rebellion, 
sometimes  assassination,  were  the  expedients  by  which  they 
intended  to  effect  their  purposes  against  her ;  and  the  severe 
restraint,  not  to  say  persecution,  under  which  the  Catholics 
labored,  made  them  the  more  willingly  receive  from  their 
ghostly  falTiers  such  violent  doctrines. 

These  seminaries  were  all  of  them  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priests  erected  in  Europe, 
when  the  court  of  Rome  perceived  that  the  lazy  monks  and 
beggarly  friars,  who  sufficed  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  no 
longer  able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of  the  church,  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  that  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  age  required 
n  society  more  active  and  more  learned  to  oppose  its  danger- 
ous progress.     Theso   men    as  they  stood  foremost   in   the 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  284,  285. 
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contest  against  the  Protestants,  drew  on  them  the  extreme 
animosity  of  that  whole  sect;  and,  by  assuraing  a  superiority 
over  the  other  more  numerous  and  more  ancient  orders  of 
their  oivn  communion,  were  even  exposed  to  the  envy  of  their 
brethren :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  tiie  blame  to  which  their 
principles  and  conduct  might  be  exposed,  has,  in  many  in- 
stances,been  much  exaggerated.  This  reproach,  however,  they 
roust  bear  from  posterity,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  insti- 
tution, they  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  against  superslitioQ,  into  a  nourishment  of  that  infir- 
mity ;  and  as  their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  scholastic  kind,  (though  a  few  members  have  cultivated 
polite  literature,)  they  were  only  the  more  enabled  by  that 
acquisition  to  refine  away  the  plainest  dictates  of  morality,  and 
to  erect  a  regular  system  "of  casuistry,  hy  which  prevarication, 
perjury,  and  every  crime,  when  it  served  their  ghostly  pur- 
poses, might  be  justified  and  defended. 

The  Jesuits,  as  devoted  servants  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  poatiff  above  all  earth- 
ly power  ;  and  hy  maintaining  his  authority  of  deposing  kings, 
set  no  bounds  either  to  hia  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdielioo. 
This  doctrine  became  so  prevalent  among  the  zealous  Cath- 
olics in  England,  that  the  excommunication  fulminated  against 
Elizabeth  excited  many  scruples  of  a  singular  kind,  to  which 
it  behoved  the  holy  father  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  bull  of 
Pius,  in  absolving  the  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
commanded  them  to  resist  the  queen's  usurpation ;  and  many 
Romanists  were  apprehensive,  that  by  this  clause  they  were 
obliged  in  conscience,  even  though  no  favorable  opportunity 
offered,  to  rebel  against  her,  and  that  no  dangers  or  diiScul- 
ties  could  free  them  from  this  indispensable  duty.  But  Par- 
d  C      p  Jesuits,  were  sent  over  with  a  mitigation 

d      1 1  f  the  doctrine  ;  and  they  taught  their  disci- 

1 1       th     th      1    tl     hull  was  forever  binding  on  Elizabeth 

d  1  p  sa  t  did  not  oblige  the  Catholics  to  obedience, 
pt     1         h  reign  pontiff  should  think  proper,  by  a 

t  require  it.*  Campion  was  afterwards  de- 
d      t  hi    practices ;  and  being  put  to  the  rack,  and 

confessing  bis  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.  His  execution 
was  ordered  at  the  very  time  wlien  the  dulte  of  Anjou  was  in 
England,  and  prosecuted,  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  suc- 
cess, his  marriage  with  the  queen  ;  and  this  severity  was  prob- 
*  Caraden,  p.  477. 
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ably  intended  to  appease  her  Protestant  subjects,  anti  to  satisfy 
tbem,  tbat  whatever  measures  she  might  pursue,  she  never 
would  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  Alenyon,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou,  had 
never  entirely  dropped  his  pret(insions  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  that 
princess,  though  her  suitor  was  noav  twenty-five  years  younger 
than  heraelf,-and  had  no  knowledge  of  her  person  but  by  pic- 
tures or  descriptions,  was  still  pleased  with  the  image,  which 
his  addresses  afforded  her,  of  love  and  tenderness.  The  duke, 
in  order  to  forward  his  suit,  besides  emploj^ing  his  brother's 
ambassador,  sent  over  Simier,  an  agent  of  his  own  ;  an  artful 
man,  of  an  agreeable  conversation,  who  soon  remarking  the 
queen's  humor,  amused  her  with  gay  discourse,  and  instead  of 
serious  political  reasonings,  which  he  found  only  awakened 
her  ambition,  and  hurt  his  master's  interests,  he  introduced 
every  moment  all  the  topics  of  passion  and  of  gallantry.  The 
pleasure  which  she  found  in  this  man's  company  soon  pro- 
duced a  familiarity  between  them;  afid  amidst  the  greatest 
hurry  of  business,  her  most  confide.ntia!  ministers  had  not  such 
ready  access  to  her  as  had  Simier,  who,  on  pretence  of  nego- 
tiation, entertained  her  with  accounts  of  the  tender  attachment 
borne  her  by  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  carl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  never  before  been  alarmed  with  any  courtship  paid  her, 
and  who  always  trusted  that  her  love  of  dominion  would  prevail 
over  her  inclination  to  marriage,  began  to  apprehend  that  she 
was  at  last  caught  in  her  own  snare,  and  lliat  the  artful  en- 
couragement which  she  had  given  to  this  young  suitor  had 
unawares  engaged  her  affections.  To  render  Simier  odious, 
he  avaiied  himself  of  the  credulitv  of  the  times,  and  spread 
reports,  that  that  minister  bad  gained  an  ascendant  over  the 
queen,  not  by  any  natural  principles  of  her  constitution,  but  by 
incantations  and  love  potions.  Simier,  in  revenge,  endeavored 
to  discredit  Leicester  with  the  queen  ;  and  he  revealed  to  her 
a  secret,  which  none  of  her  courtiei-s  dared  to  disclose,  that  this 
nobleman  was  secretly,  without  her  consent,  married  to  tho 
widow  of  the  earl  of  Essex;  an  action  which  the  queen  inter- 
preted either  to  proceed  from  want  of  respect  to  her,  or  as  a 
violation  of  their  mutual  attachment ;  and  which  so  provoked 
her,  that  she  threatened  to  send  him  to  iho  Tower.*  The  quar- 
rel went  so'  far  between  Leicester  and  the  French  agent,  that 
jhc  former  was  suspected  of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a 
bravo,  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  queen 
•  Camden,  p.  471. 
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tliouglit  it  necessary,  by  proclamation,  to  take  Simiet  under 
her  immediate  protection  It  happeoed,  that  while  Elizabeth 
was  rowed  in  her  barge  on  the  Thames,  attended  by  Simier 
and  some  of  her  courtiers,  a  shot  was  fired,  which  wounded 
one  of  the  bargemen ;  but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  piece  had  been  discharged  by  accident,  gave  the  person 
hia  liberty  without  further  punishment  So  far  was  she  from 
entertaining  any  suspicion  against  her  people,  that  she  was 
often  heard  to  say,  "  that  she  would  lend  credit  to  nothing 
against  ihem,  which  parents  would  not  believe  of  their  own 
children."* 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  sent  him 
of  the  queen's  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  paid  her  secretly  a 
visit  at  Greenwich ;  and  af^er  some  conference  with  her,  the 
purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  departed.  It  appeared  that, 
thougli  his  figure  was  not  advantageous,  he  had  lost  no  ground 
by  being  personally  known  to  her ;  and  soon  after,  she  command- 
ed Burleigh,  now  treasurer,  Sussex,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Lincoln, 
Hatton,  and  Secretary  Walsingham,  to  concert  with  the  French 
ambassadors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  marriage. 
Henrj-  had  sent  over,  on  this  occasion,  a  splendid  embassy, 
consisting  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Dauphiny,  and 
many  considerable  noblemen;  and  as  the  queen  had  in  a 
rfjanner  the  power  of  prescribing  what  terms  she  pleased,  the 
articles  were  soon  settled  with  the  English  commissioners.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  within  six 
weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles ;  that  the  duke  and 
his  retinue  should  have  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  that  after 
the  marriage  he  should  bear  the  title  of  king,  but  the  adminis- 
tration remain  solely  in  the  queen ;  that  their  children,  male 
or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  that  if 
there  be  two  males,  the  elder,  in  case  of  Henry's  death  without 
issue,  should  be  king  of  France,  the  younger  of  England ;  that 
if  there  be  but  one  male,  and  he  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  in  England  eight  months 
every  two  years ;  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  should 
be  preserved  inviolate ;  and  that  no  foreigner  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  duke  to  any  office  in  EnglanU.f 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  security  of  England  in  case 
of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened  but  a  dismal 
prospect  to  the  English,  had  not  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who 

•  Camdeii,  p.  471.  t  Caraden,  p.  484. 
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was  now  in  her  forty-ninlh  year,  contributed  very  winch  to 
allay  their  apprehensions  of  this  nature.  The  queen  also,  as 
a  proof  of  hor  stitl  remaining  uncertainty,  added  a  clause,  that 
she  was  not  bound  to  complete  the  maraiage,  till  further  arti- 
cles, which  were  not  specified,  should  he  agreed  en  between 
the  parties,  and  till  the  king  of  France  be  cenified  of  this 
agreement.  Soon  after,  the  queen  sent  over  Walsingham  aa 
ambassador  to  France,  in  order  to  form  closer  connections  with 
Henry,  and  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against 
the  increasing  posver  and  dangerous  usurpations  of  Spain. 
Tbe  French  king,  who  had  been  extremely  disturbed  with  the 
unquiet  spirit,  tHe  restless  ambition,  the  enterprising,  yet  timid 
andinconstant  disposition  of  Anjou,  had  already  sought  to  free 
the  kingdom  from  his  intrigues,  by  opening  a  scene  for  his 
activity  in  Flanders ;  and  having  allowed  him  to  embrace  the 
protection  of  the  states,  had  secretly  supplied  him  with  men 
and  money  for  the  undertaking.  The  prospect  of  settling  him 
in  England  was  for  a  like  reason  very  agreeable  to  that  mon- 
arch ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  cultivate,  by  every  expedient;, 
the  favorable  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  seemed  to  entertain 
towards  him.  But  this  princess,  though  she  had  gone  furthei 
in  her  amorous  dalliance*  than  could  be  justified  or  accounted 
for  by  any  principles  of  policy,  was  not  yet  delermined  to 
carry  matters  to  a  final  conclusion ;  and  she  confined  Walsing 
ham,  in  his  instructions,  to  negotiating  conditions  of  a  mutu'^1 
alliance  between  France  and  England.t  Henry  with  relic 
lance  submitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that  subject  but  no 
sooner  had  Walsingham  begun  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance, 
than  he  was  informed,  that  the  queen,  foreseeing  hostility  with 
Spain  to  be  the  result  of  this  confederacy,  had  declaied  that 
she  would  prefer  the  marriage  with  the  war,  before  the  war 
without  the  marriage.|  The  French  court,  pleased  with  thia 
change  of  resolution,  broke  off  the  conferences  concerning  the 
league,  and  opened  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage,^  But  mat- 
ters had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train,  before  the  queen 
again  declared  for  tho  league  in  preference  to  the  marriage, 
and  ordered  Walsingham  to  renew  the  conferences  for  that 
purpose.  Before  he  had  leisure  to  bring  thia  point  to  maturity, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  new  change  of  resolution ;  ||  and  not 
only  the  court  of  France,  but  Walsingham  himself,  Burleigh 

*  Di^oa,  p.  387,  39S,  40B,  436.      '  t  Di^ea,  p.  363. 

1  DiggBS,p.  375,  391.  ^  Bigges,  p.  393. 
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ttnd  all  the  wisest  ministers  of  Elisabeth,  were  in  amazemeiif, 
doubtful  where  this  coQtest  between  tnclination  and  reason, 
love  and  ambition,  would  at  last  terminate.* 

Iq  llie  course  of  this  atTair,  Elizabeth  felt  another  variety 
of  intentions,  from  a  new  contest  between  her  reason  and  her 
ruling  passions.  The  duke  of  Anjou  expected  from  her  some 
money,  by  which  he  might  he  enabled  to  open  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  ;  and  die  queen  herself,  though  her  frugality  made 
her  long  reluctant,  was  sensible  that  this  supply  was  necessary; 
and  she  was  at  last  induced,  after  much  hesitation,  to  comply 
with  hia  request.t  She  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns ;  by  which,  joined  to  his  own  demesnes,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen  dowager,  he  levied  an 
army,  and  took  the  field  against  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  was 
successful  in  raising  the  siege  of  Cainbray ;  and  being  chosen 
by  the  states  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  he  put  his  army 
into  winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to' 
prosecute  his  suit  to  the  queen.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  made  him  expect  entire  success,  and  gave  him  hopes  that 
Elizabeth  had  surmounted  all  scruples,  and  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  choice  of  him  for  her  husband.  In  the  midst 
of  the  pomp  which  attended  the  anniversary  of  her  corona- 
tion, she  was  seen,  after  long  and  intimate  discourse  with  him, 
to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to  put  it  upon  his ; 
and  ali  the  spectators  concluded,  that  in  this  ceremony  she  had 
given  him  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  was  even  desirous  of 
signifying  her  intentions  to  all  the  world.  St.  Aldegonde, 
ambassador  from  the  states,  despatched  immediately  a  letter 
to  his  masters,  informing  them  of  this  great  event ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  Flemings, 
regarded  the  queen  as  a  kind  of  titular  divinity,  testified  their 
joy  by  bonfires  and  the  discharge  of  their  great  ordnance. f 
A  Puritan  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had  written  a  passionate  book, 
which  he  entitled,  "The  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be 
swallowed  by  the  French  Marriage."  He  was  apprehended 
anil  prosecuted  by  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  right  hand  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the  constancy  and 
loyalty  of  the  man,  that  immediately  after  the  sentence  was 
executed,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  other  hand,  and  waving 
it  over  his  head,  cried,  God  save  the  queen. 

*  Soe  note  Q,  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  volume. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  attachment  wliich  EhzoWlh  n 
openly  discovered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  ihe  combui  of  her 
senlimente  was  not  entirely  over;  and  hei-  ambition,  as  well 
as  prudence,  rousing  itself  by  intervals,  stil!  filled  her  breast 
with  doubt  and  hesitation.  Almost  all  the  courtiers  whom  she 
trusted  and  favored  —  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham  — ^ 
discovered  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  marriage;  and  the 
ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  made  no  scruple  of  opposing  het 
resolution  with  the  most  zealous  remonstrances."  Among 
other  enemies  to  the  match.  Sir  Philip,  eon  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  nephew  to  Leicester,  a  young 
man  the  most  accomplished  of  the  age,  declared  himself :  and 
he  used  the  freedom  to  write  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  dis- 
suaded her  from  her  present  resolution,  with  an  unusual 
elegance  of  expression,  as  well  aa  force  of  reasoning, 
told  her,  that  the  security  of  her  government  depe 
'entirely  on  the  aflections  of  her  Protestant  subjects ;  ana 
she  could  not,  by  any  measure,  more  efFectually  disgust  them, 
than  by  espousing  a  pj'ince  who  was  son  of  the  perfidious 
Catharine,  brother  to  the  ci-uel  and  perfidious  Charles,  and 
who  had  himself  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent and  defenceless  Protestants;  that  the  Catholics  were 
i  believed,  either  that  she  bad  originally 
f       d  db     h 
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think  himself  entitled  to  command  r  that  the  French  nation, 
so  populous,  so  much  abounding  in  soldiers,  so  full  f  b  Tty 
who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and  for  some  time  ac  n  d    o 

serve  for  plunder,  would  supply  him  with  partisans  d  a 

to  a  people  imwavlike  and  defencele^  like  the  g  n  1  y  f 
her  subjects :  that  the  plain  and  honorable  path  h  h  la 
had  followed,  of  cultivating  the  affections  of  her  p  pi  had 
hitherto  rendered  her  reign  secure  and,  happy;  a  d  I 
her  enemies  might  seem  to  multiply  upon  her,  the  same 
invincible  rampart  was  still  able  to  protect  and  defend  her : 
that  so  long  as  the  throne  of  France  was  filled  by  Henry  or 
his  posterity,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  tliat  the  lies  of  blood 
would  insure  the  amity  of  that  kingdom,  preferably  to  the 
maxims  of  policy  or  the  prejudices  of  religion  :  and  if  ever 
the  crowa  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Anjoii,  the  conjunction  of 
France  and  England  would  prove  a  burden,  rather  than  a 
protection,  to  the  latter  kingdom  r  that  the  example  of  her 
sister  Mary  was  sufficient  to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  such 
connections ;  and  to  prove,  that  the  afTection  and  confidence 
of  the  English  could  never  be  mtunlained,  where  they  had 
such  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  interests  would  every 
moment  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  natioQ : 
that  notwithstanding  these  great  inconveniences,  discovered 
by  past  experience,  the  house  of  Burgundy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  more  popylar  in  the  nation  than  the  family  of 
France ;  and,  what  was  of  chief  moment,  Philip  was  of  the  same 
communion  with  Mary,  and  was  connected  willi  her  by  this 
great  band  of  interest  and  affection :  and  that  however  the 
queen  might  remain  childless,  even  though  old  age  should 
grow  upon  her,  the  singular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign 
would  preserve  her  from  contempt ;  the  affections  of  her  sub- 
iects,  and  those  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  would  defend 
ber  from  danger ;  and  her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid 
or  assistance,  would  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  most  malig- 


[1582.]  These  reflections  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety 
and  irresolution ;  and  she  was  observed  to  pass  several  nights 
without  any  sleep  or  repose.  At  last  her  settled  habits  of 
prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her  temporary  inclina- 
tion ;  and  having  sent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  she  had  a  long 
conference  willi  him  in  private,  where  she  was  supposed  to 

»  Letters  of  Ihe  Sidueye,  vol.  i.  p.  2S7,  et  Beq,     Cabala,  p.  3fi.1. 
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have  made  Iiim  apologies  for  breaking  her  forr 
meats.  He  expressed  great  disgust  on  his  leaving  hei  ;  threw 
away  the  ring  which  she  had  given  him  ;  and  uttered  many 
curses  on  the  mntabiJity  of  women  and  of  islanders.*  Soon 
after,  he  went  over  to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands ; 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  states  by  a  rash  and  violent  attempt 
on  their  liberties ;  was  expelled  that  country ;  retired  into 
France;  and  there  died.  The  queen,  by  timely  reflection, 
saved  herself  from  the  numerous  mischiefs  which  must  have 
attended  so  imprudent  a  marriage :  and  the  distracted  state  of 
the  Freoch  monarchy  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  elTecfa 
of  that  resentment  which  she  had  i-eason  to  dread  from  tho 
affront  so  wantonly  put  upon  that  royal  family. 

The  anxiety  of  the  queen  from  the  attempts  of  the  English 
Catholics  never  ceased  during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  ; 
but  the  variety  of  revolutions  which  happened  in  al!  the 
neighboring  kingdoms,  wore  the  source,  sometimes  of  her 
hopes,  sometimes  of  her  apprehensions.  This  year  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  strongly  engaged  her  attention.  The  influence 
which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  James  Stuart,  who  now  as- 
sumed the  title  of  earl  of  Arran,  had  acquired  over  the  young 
king,  was  but  a  slender  foundation  of  authority ;  while  the 
generality  of  the  nobles,  and  all  the  preachers,  were  so  much 
discontented  with  their  administration.  The  assembly  of  tho 
church  appointed  a  solemn  fast ;  of  which  one  of  the  avowed 
reasons  was,  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  exposed  from 
tho  company  of  wicked  persons :  +  and  on  (hat  day  the  pul- 
pits resounded  with  declamations  against  Lenox,  Arran,  and 
all  the  present  counsellors.  When  the  minds  of  llie  people 
were  sufiiciently  prepared  by  these  lectures,  a  conspiracy  of 
the  nobility  was  formed,  probably  with  the  concurrence  of 
Elizabeth,  for  seizing  the  person  of  James  at  Ruthven,  a  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Gowry's  ;  and  the  design,  being  kept'  secret, 
succeeded  without  any  opposition.  The  leaders  in  this  enter- 
prise were  the  earl  of  Gowry  himself,  the  earl  of  Marre,  the 
lords  Lindesey  and  Boyd,  the  masters  of  Glamis  and  Oliphanl, 
the  abbots  of  Dunfermling,  Paisley,  and  Cambuskennelh, 
The  king  wept  when  he  found  himself  detained  a  prisoner^ 
but  the  master  of  Glamis  said,  "  No  matter  for  his  tears  : 
better  that  hoys  weep  than  bearded  men ; "  an  expression 
which  James  could  never  afterwards  forgive.|     But  notwith- 
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etanding  his  resentment,  he  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  present  necessity.  He  pretended  an  entire  acquiescence 
in  tlie  conduct  of  the  associators ;  acknowledged  the  deten- 
tion of  his  person  lo  be  acceptable  service  ;  and  agreed  to 
summon  both  an  assembly  of  the  church  and  a  convention 
of  estates,  in  older  to  ratify  that  enterprise. 

The  assembly,  though  liiey  had  established  it  as  an  in- 
violable rule,  that  iho  king  on  no  account,  and  under  no  pre- 
tence, should  ever  intermeddle  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  made 
uo  scruple  of  taking  civil  affairs  under  their  cognizance, 
and  of  deciding,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  attempt  of  the  con- 
spirators was  acceptable  to  all  that  feared  God,  or  tendered 
the  preservation  of  the  king's  person,  and  prosperous  slate  of 
the  realm.  They  even  enjoined  all  iiie  clergy  to  recommend 
these  sentiments  from  the  pulptt ;  and  they  threatened  with 
ecclesiastical  censures  every  man  who  should  oppose  the 
authority  of  the  confederated  lords.*  The  convention,  being 
composed  chiefly  of  these  lords  themselves,  added  their 
sanction  lo  these  proceedings.  Arran  was  confined  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house  :  Lenox,  though  he  had  power  to  resist, 
yet,  rather  than  raise  a  civil  war,  or  be  Ihe  cause  of  blood- 
shed,t  chose  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
He  persevered  to  tlie  last  in  the  Protestant  religion,  to  which 
James  had  converted  him,  but  which  the  Scottish  clergy  could 
never  be  persuaded  thai  he  had  sincerely  embraced.'  The 
king  sent  for  his  family,  restored  his  son  to  his  paternal 
honors  and  estate,  look  care  to  establish  the  fortunes  of  all 
his  other  children,  and  to  his  last  moments  never  forgot  the 
early  friendship  which  he  had  borne  their  father ;  a  strong 
proof  of  the  good  dispositions  of  that  prince.J 

No  sooner  was  this  revolmion  known  in  England,  than  tho 
queen  sent  Sir  Henry  Gary  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  James, 
in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  deliverance  from  ths 
pernicious  co\insels  of  Lenox  and  Arraa  ;  lo  exhort  him  not 
to  resent  the  seeming  violence  committed  on  him  by  the  con- 
fedoraled  lords ;  and  to  procure  from  him  permission  for  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  ever  since  Morton's  fall  had 
lived  in  England.  They  easily  prevailed  In  procuring  the 
recall  of  Angus ;    and  as  James  suspected,  that  Elizabeth  had 

*  Spotawood,  p.  32a. 
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not  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  t1ie  project  of  his  detenlioni 
he  thought  proper,  before  the  English  ambassadors,  to  dissem- 
ble hia  resentment  against  the  authors  of  it.  [1583.]  Soon 
after.  La  Mothe-Fenelon  and  Menneville  appeared  as  ambassa- 
dors from  France  r  their  errand  was  to  inquire  concerning  the 
situation  of  ibe  king,  malte  professions  of  their  master's  friend- 
ship, confirm  the  ancient  league  with  France,  and  procure  an 
accommodation  between  James  and  the  queen  of  Scots.  This 
last  proposal  gave  great  umbrage  to  the.  clergy ;  and  the 
assembly  voted  the  settling  of  terms  between  the  mother  and 
son  to  he  a  most  wicked  undertalting.  The  pulp  its, ..resounded 
with  declamations  against  the  French  ambassadors;  particu- 
larly Fenelon,  whom  they  called  the  messenger  of  the  bloody 
murderer,  meaning  the  diike  of  Guise :  and  as  that  minister, 
being^kni^t  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wore  a  white  cross  on  his 
siioulder,  they  commonly  denominated  it,  m  contempt,  the 
badge  of  Antichrist.  The  king  endeavored,  though  in  vain, 
to  repress  these  insolent  reflections;  but  in  order  to  make 
the  ambassadors  some  compensation,  he  desired  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  to  give  them  a  splendid  dinner  before 
their  departure.  To  prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy 
appointed  that  very  day  for  a  public  fast;  and  finding  that 
their  orders  were  not  regarded,  they  employed  their  sermons 
in  thundering  curses  on  the  magistrates,  who,  by  the  king's 
direction,  had  put  this  mark  of  respect  on  the  ambassadors. 
They  even  pursued  tliem  afterwards  with  the  censures  of  the 
church ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevented  from 
issuing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  iga'nst  them,  on 
account  of  their  submission  to  royal,  preferably  to  clerical 
authority.* 

What  increased  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an  lecommoda- 
tion  between  James  and  Mary  was,  that  the  English  ambassa- 
dors seemed  to  concur  with  the  French  in  this  pioposal ;  and 
the  clergy  were  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  the  sirwjenty  of  the 
professions  made  by  the  former.  The  queen  of  Scots  had 
often  made  overtures  to  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  entirely 
neglected;  but  hearing  of  James's  detention,  she  wrote  a 
letter  in  a  more  pathetic  and  more  spirited  strain  than  usual  ; 
craving  the  assistance  of  that  princess,  botli  foi  her  own  and 
her  son's  liberty.  She  said,  that  the  account  of  the  piince's 
captivity  had  excited  her  most  tender  conc(,rn  ,  and  the  cxpe- 
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e  whieli  she  herself,  during 
infelicity  aitendiiig  iliaT  s 
more  apprehensive  lest  a  like  fate  shouid  pursue  her  unhappy 
offspriag :  that  the  long  train  of  injustice  which  she  had  uhder- 
gons,  the  calumnies  to  which  she'had  been  exposed,  were  so 
grievous,  thai  finding  no  place  for  right  or  truth  among  men, 
she  was  reduced  to  make  her  last  appeal  to  Heaven,  the  only 
competent  Irihunal  between  princes  of  equal  jurisdiction, 
degree,  and  dignity:  that  after  her  rebellious  subjects,  secretly 
instigated  fay  Elizabeth's  ministers,  had  expelled  her  the  throne, 
bad  confined  her  io  prwon,  had  pursued  her  with  arms,  she 
lad  voluntarily  thrown  herself  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
,and;  fatally  allured  by  those  reiterated  professions  of  amity 
which  had  been  made  her,  and  by  her  confidence  in  the 
generosity  of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  kinswoman ;  that  not 
content  with  excludiiig  her  from  her  presence,  with  supporting 
the  usurpers  of  her  throne,  with  contiibuting  to  the  destruction 
of  her  faithful  subjects,  Elizabeth  had  reduced  her  to  a  worse 
captivity  than  that  from  which  she  had  escaped,  and  had  made 
hei  this  cruel  return  for  the  unlimited  confidence  which  she 
had  reposed  in  her:  that  though  her  resentment  of  such 
severe  usage  had  never  carried  her  further  than  to  use  some 
disappointed  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herself, 
and  fatal  to  others,  she  found  the  rigors  of  confinement  daily 
multiplied  upon  her ;  and  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  surpassed  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer 
to  endure  them  ;  that  she  was  cut  oif  from  all  communication, 
not  oaiy  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  with  her  only  son ,  and 
her  maternal  fondness,  which  was  now  more  enlivened  by 
their  unhappy  sympathy  in  situation,  and  was  her  sole  remain- 
ing attachment  to  this  world,  deprived  even  of  that  melancholy 
solace  which  letters  or  messages  could  give :  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  sorrows,  still  more  than  her  close  confinement, 
had  preyed  upon  her  health,  and  had  added  the  insufferable 
weight  of  bodily  infirmity  to  all  those  other  calamities  under 
which  she  labored :  that  while  the  daily  experience  of  her 
maladies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  p^^spect  of  an  ap- 
oroaching  deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and  sorrow 
are  no  more,  her  enemies  envied  her  that  last  consolation ; 
and  having  secluded  her  from  every  joy  on  earth,  had  done 
what  in  them  lay  to  debar  her  from  all  hopes  in  her  future 
and  eternal  existence  :  that  the  exercise  of  her  religion  was 
refused  her ;  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  in  which  she  had 
VOL.  IV.  n  H 
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been  educated ;  the  commerce  with  those  hcJy  mbisteiB, 
whom  Heaven  had  appointed  to  receive  the  aclcnowledgment 
of  our  transgressions,  and  to  sea!  our  penitence  by  a  solemn 
reaJmissJon  into  heavenly  favor  and  forgiveness ;  that  it  was 
in  TOin  to  complain  of  the  rigors  of  persecution  exercised  in 
other  kingdoms ;  when  a  queen  and  an  innocent  woman  was 
excluded  from  an  indulgence  which  never  yet,  in  the  most 
barbarous  countries,  had  been  denied  to  the  meanest  and  most 
oiinoxious  malefactor :  that  could  she  ever  bo  induced  to 
descend  from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  there  was 
only  one  other  tribunal  to  which  she  would  appeal  from  all 
her  enemies  ;  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Elizabeth's  own 
breast,  and  to  that  lenity  wHch,  uninfluenced  by  malignant 
counsel,  she  would  naturally  be  induced  to  exercise  towards 
her  ;  and  that  she  finally  entreated  her  to  resume  her  natural 
disposition,  and  to  reflect  on.  the  support,  as  well  as  comfort, 
which  she  might  receive  from  her  son  and  herself,  if,  joining 
the  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  ties  of  blood,  she  would 
deign  to  raise  them-  from  their  present  melancholy  situation, 
and  reinstate  them  in  (hat  liberty  and  authority  to  which  they 
were  entitled.* 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obstruct  Mary's  restoration,  chiefly 
because  she  foresaw  an  unhappy  alternative  attending  that 
event.  If  this  princess  recovere.d  any  considerable  share  of 
authority  in  Scotland,  her  resentment,  ambition,  zeal,  and  con- 
nections both  domestic  and  foreign,  might  render  her  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor  to  England,  and  enable  her,  after  suppressing 
the  Protestant  party  among  her  subjects,  to  revive  those  pre- 
tensions which  she  had  formerly  advanced  to  the  croivn,  and 
which  her  partisans  in  both  kingdoms  still  supported  with  great 
industry  and  assurance.  If  she  were  reinstated  in  power  with 
such  strict  limitations  as  could  not  be  broken,  she  might  be 
disgusted  with  her  situation ;  and  flying  abroad,  form  more 
desperate  attempts  than  any  sovereigQ,  who  had  a  crown  to 
h^rd,  would  willingly  undertake.  Mary  herself,  sensible  of 
these  difficulties,  and  convinced  by  experience  that  Elizabeth 
would  forever  debar  her  the  throne,  was  now  become  more 
humble  in  her  wishes ;  and  as  ago  and  infirmities  bad  re- 
pressed those  sentiments  of  ambition  by  which  she  had  formerly 
been  so  much  actuated,  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  hei 

*  Csmden,  p.  439, 
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hopes  of  grandeur,  iti  order  to  obtain  a  iitile  liberty ;  a  bless- 
ing to  which  she  naturally  aspired  with  the  fondest  impatience. 
Slie  proposed,  therefore,  that  she  should  be  associated  with 
her  son  in  the  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  but  that  the 
administration  should  remain  solely  in  him  :  and  she  was  con- 
tent to  live  in  England  in  a  private  station,  and  even  under  a 
kind  of  restraint ;  but  with  some  more  liberty,  both  for  exercise 
and  company,  tban  she  had  enjoyed  since  the  first  discovery 
of  her  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But  Elizabeth, 
afraid  lest  such  a  loose  method  of  guarding  her  would  facilitate 
her  escape  into  France  or  Spain,  or,  at  least,  would  encourage 
and  increase  her  partisans,  and  enable  her  to  conduct  those 
intrigues  to  which  she  had  already  disc  d  a 

propensity,  was  secretly  determined  to  d        h  <j      ta ; 

and  though  she  feigned  to  assent  to  thera,   h  n  w     ow 

to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  unhappy  p  as  While 
Lenos  maintained  his  authority  in  Scotland    he  gave 

any  reply  to  all  the  application  made  to  b     h     S       ish 

queen ;  *  at  present,  when  her  own  crea  ad  a  q    red 

possession  of  the  government,  she  was  re  d  h         the 

odium  of  refusal  upon  them ;   and  pret  nd  n^  n      ng 

further  was  required  to  a  perfect  accomn  d  ti  n  ban  the 
coneurrenceof  the  council  of  state  in  Sc  tl  d  h  d  -ed 
her  ambassador,  Bowes,  to  open  the  neg  a  n  f  M  y'a 
liberty,  and  her  association  with  her  son  n  h  e  o  the 
crown.     Though  she  seemed  to  make  this      n  o  Mary 

she  refused  her  the  liberty  of  sending  any  a  bassad  o  lei 
own  ;  and  that  princess  could  easily  conje    u  m  tl  s  cir- 

cumstance, what  would  be  the  result  of  th  p  d  d  n  ia- 
tion.     The  privy  council  of  Scotland,  inst  ^a    d  by  tl  gy, 

rejected  all  treaty ;  and  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their 
bauds,  affirmed,  that  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  association 
with  his  mother,  and  that  the  matter  had  never  gone  further 
than  some  loose  proposals  for  that  purpose. t 

The  afiairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  present 
situation.  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  made  his  escape 
from  his  keepers  ;  and  flying  fo  St.  Andrews,  summoned  his 
friends  and  partisans  to  attend  him.  The  earls  of  Aigyle, 
Marshal,  Montrose,  and  Rothes,  hastened  to  pay  their  duty  to 
(heir  sovereign ;    and  the  opposite  party   found   themselves 

•  Jetb,  vol.  ii.  p.  5i0. 

t  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  A.  S,  28,  p.  401,  from  the  Cott. 
I,ib.  Calig.  0. 9. 
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unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  combination.  They  were 
offered  a  p&rdon,  upon  their  submission,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  iheir  fauk  in  seizing  the  king's  person  and  restrain- 
ing him  from  his  liberty.  Some  of  tbem  accepted  of  the 
terms  ;  the  greater  number,  particularly  Angus,  Hamilton, 
Marre,  Glamis,  left  the  country,  and  took  shelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Elizabeth.  The  earl 
of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the  malecontenta,  who 
could  not  brook  the  authority  of  Lenox,  a  man  of  virtue  and 
moderation,  found,  that  by  their  resistance,  they  had  thrown 
all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whose  counsels  were  as 
violent  as  his  manners  were  profligate.* 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James,  in  which  she  quoted  a 
moral  sentence  from  Isocrales,  and  indirectly  reproaclied  him 
with  inconstancy,  and  a  breach  of  his  engagements,  James, 
in  his  reply,  justified  his  measures  ;  and  retaliated,  by  turning 
two  passages  of  Isocrates  against  her.t  She  next  sent  Walsing- 
ham  on  an  embassy  fo  him  ;  and  her  chief  purpose  in  employ- 
ing that  aged  minister  in  an  errand  where  so  little  business 
was  to  be  transacted,  was  to  leatn,  from  a  man  of  so  much 
penetration  and  experience,  the  real  character  of  James, 
This  young  prince  possessed  good  parts,  though  not  accompa- 
nied with  that  vigor  and  industry  which  his  station  required ; 
and  as  he  excelled  in  general  discourse  and  conversation, 
Walsingham  entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he 
was  afterwards  found,  when  real  business  was  transacted,  to 
have  fully  merited.  J  The  account  which  he  gave  his  mistress 
mduced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  with  some  more 
regard  than  she  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to.  pay  him. 

[1584.]  The  king  of  Scots,  persevering  in  his  present 
views,  summoned  a  parliament ;  where  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  clergyman  should  presume  in  his  sermons  to  utter  false, 
untrue,  or  scandalous  speeches  against  the  king,  th6  council, 
or  the  public  measures  ;  or  to  meddle,  in  an  improper  man- 
ner, with  the  affairs  of  his  majesty  and  the  stalcs.§  The 
clergy,  finding  that  the  pulpit  would  be  no  longer  a  sanctuary 
for  them,  were  extremely  offended  ;  they  said  that  the  king 
was  become  Popish  in  his  heart ;  and  they  gave  their  adver- 
Haries  the  epithets  of  gross  liberlines,  belly  gods,  and  infamous 

•  Spotswood,  p.  825,  326,  et  seq. 

t  Melvil,  p.  HO,  Itl.     Strype,  vol,  iii.  p.  150. 

i  T&Bbnl,  p.  148.    JBbb,  vol.  ii.  p.  6"^ 
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persons.*  The  violent  conduct  of  Arran  soon  brought  ovei 
the  popularity  to  their  side.  The  earl  of  Gowry,  though  par- 
doned for  the  late  attempt,  was  committed  to  prison,  was  tried 
on  some  new  accusations,  condemned,  and  executed.  Many 
innocent  persons  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  this  favorite  ; 
and  the  banished  lords,  being  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  now  found 
the  time  favorable  for  the  recovery  of  their  estates  and  author- 
ity. After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt  upon  Stirling, 
they  prevailed  in  another ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  were  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  favor. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority,  deprived  of  that  estate 
and  title  which  he  had  usurped,  and  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  composed  to  tranquillity.  Elizabeth,  after  opposing 
during  some  time  the  credit  of  the  favorite,  had  found  it  more 
expedient,  before  his  fall,  to  compound  all  differences  with 
him,  by  means  of  Davison,  a  minister  whom  she  sent  to  Scot 
land  ;  but  liaving  more  confidence  in  the  lords  whom  she  hai^ 
helped  to  restore,  she  was  pleased  with  this  alteration  of 
a&irs  ;  and  maintained  a  good  correspondence  with  the  new 
court  and  ministry  of  James. 
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tenanced  ;  and  though  the  sagacity 
helped  them  to  distinguish  the 
slligence,  many  calumnies  were  no 
all  the  subjects,  particularly  the  Cath- 
olics, ktpl  m  the  utmost  aijxLety  and  inquietude.  Henry 
Picrcj,  eart  of  Norlhumberlnad,  brother  to  the  earl  beheaded 
iome  ytari  before,  and  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  sod 

•=  SpotawoQil,  p.  334. 
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of  the  unforiunaie  duke  of  Norfolk,  fell  under  suspicion ;  and 
the  latter  was,  by  order  of  counci!,  confined  to  his  own  house. 
Francia  Throgmorton,  a  private  gentleman,  was  committed  to 
custody,  on  account  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted.  Lord  Paget  and 
Charies  Arundel,  who  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  treason- 
able designs,  immediately  withdrew  beyond  sea.  Throgmor- 
ton confessed  that  a  plan  for  an  invasion  and  insurrectioa  had 
been  laid ;  and  Ihouo'h  on  his  trial  he  was  desirous  of  retract- 
ing this  confess  m  e,  he 
was  found  g  ty  S  aci- 
hassador,  hav  g  d  to 
depart  the  king  m  S  cuse 
his  dismission  se  ibas- 
sador  in  his  p  P  rti  t  the 
English  Qmb  se  &  ottish 
Jesuit,  comin  tore 
some  papers  g  m  th  sea ; 
but  the  wind  m  were 
pieced  togeth                                                g 

Many  of  th  e  of 

reason,  imput  S  and 

as  hor  name  m  m  th  ught 

that   they  co  se  m  the 

danger  of  he  ss  iper. 


:;    1  m                  ra                        floe              the 

f  Tl  e  pu  po     of   his  association  was  to 

q  revenjjO  her  death,  or  any  injury  com- 

a        h  nd  o  e  elude  f  om  the  throne  all  elaim- 

!  hey      gh    po  aess,  by  whose  sugges- 

1  b  hoof  any  violence  should  be  offered  to 

y  I     Tl     queen  of  Scots  was   sensible  that  this 

\  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  2i6. 
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association  was  levell  d  a  au  1  and  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion from  herself,  sh    al     d        d  i  ave  to  subscribe  it, 

Elizabeth,  that  ah  m  gh  he  e  discourage  malecon- 
tents,  by  showing  them    1  nee  of  the  nation  in  her 

favor,  summoned  a  new  parliament,  and  she  met  with  that 
dutiful  attachment  which  she  expected.  The  association  was 
confinned  by  parlianaent ;  aod  a  clause  was  added  by  which 
the  queen  was  empowered  to  name  commBsioners  for  the  trial 
of  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  who  should  attempt  or  imagine 
any  invasion,  insurrection,  or  assassination  against  her :  upon 
condemnation  pronounced  by  these  commissioners,  the  guilty 
person  was  excluded  from  all  claim  to  the  succession,  and 
was  further  punishable  as  her  majesty  should  direct.  And  for 
greater  security,  a  council  of  regency,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
violent  death,  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  to  settle 
the  succession,  and  to  talte  vengeance  for  that  act  of  treason.* 

A  severe  law  was  also  enacted  against  Jesuits  and  Popish 
priests :  it  was  ordained,  that  they  should  depart  the  kingdom 
within  forty  days ;  that  those  who  should  remain  beyond  that 
time,  or  should  afterwards  return,  should  be  guilty  of  treason ; 
that  those  who  harbored  or  relieved  them  should  be  guilty  of 
felony ;  that  those  who  were  educated  in  seminaries,  if  they 
returned  not  In  six  months  after  notice  given,  and  submitted 
not  themselves  to  the  queen,  before  a  bishop  or  two  justices, 
should  be  g"i'ty  of  treason;  and  that  if  any,  so  submitting 
themselviis,  should,  within  ten  years,  approach  the  court,  or 
come  within  ten  miles  of  it,  their  submission  should  be  void.t 
By  this  law,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  had 
formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penalties,  and  which 
was  in  many  inatances  connived  at,  was  totally  suppressed. 
In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  queen's  reign,  the  law  was  some- 
times executed  by  the  capital  punishment  of  priests ;  and 
though  the  partisans  of  that  princess  asserted  that  they  were 
punished  for  their  treason,  not  their  religion,  the  apology  must 
only  be  understood  in  this  sense,  that  the  law  was  enacted  on 
account  of  the  treasonable  views  and  attempts  of  the  sect,  not 
that  every  individual  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  was 
cenvicted  of  treason.^  The  Catholics,  therefore,  might  now 
with  justice  complain  of  a  violent  persecution  ;  which  we  may 

*  27  Eliz.  cap.  i.  t  37  Eliz.  cap,  2, 

J  Some  even  of  tliose  who  defend  the  queen's  measures,  allow  that 

ill  ten  years  fifty  prieflta  were   'xecuted,  aiiS  fifty-five  baiushcd. 

Ceraden,  p.  619. 
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safely  affirm,  in  spite  of  tiie  rigid  and  bigoted  maxims  of  tliai 
age,  not  to  be  ihe  best  inelliod  of  converting  them,  or  of 
reconciling  them  to  the  established  government  and  religion. 

The  parliament,  besides  arming  the  queen  with  tbeae  pow 
ers,  granted  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths 
The  only  circumstance  in  which  their  proceedings  were  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  was  an  application,  made  by  the  commons 
for  a  further  reformation  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Yet  even 
in  this  attempt,  which  affected  her,  as  well  as  them,  in  a  deli- 
cate point,  they  discovered  how  much  they  were  overawed  by 
her  authority.  The  majority  of  the  house  were  Puritans,  ot 
inclined  to  that  sect ;  *  but  the  severe  reprimands  which  they 
had  already,  in  former  sessions,  met  with  from  the  throne, 
deterred  therei  from  introducing  any  bill  concerning  religion  , 
a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  interpreted  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogative  :  they  were  content  to  proceed 
by  vray  of  humble  petition,  and  that  not  addressed  to  hef 
majesty,  which  would  have  ^ven  offence,  but  to  the  house  of 
lords,  or  rather  the  bishops,  who  had  a  seat  in  tliat  house,  and 
from  whom  alone  they  were  willing  to  receive  all  advances 
towards  reformation  ;  t  a  strange  departure  from  what  we  now 
apprehend  to  be  the  dignity  of  the  commons  ! 

The  commons  desired,  in  their  humble  petition,  that  no 
bishop  should  exercise  his  function  of  ordination  but  with  tlia 
consent  and  concurrence  of  six  presbyters :  but  this  demand, 
as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclesiastical  goverimient, 
was  firmly  rejected  by  the  prelates.  They  desired,  that  no 
clergyman  sliould  be  instituted  into  any  benefice  without 
previous  notice  being  given  to  the  parish,  that  they  might 
examine  whether  there  lay  any  objection  to  his  life  or  doc- 
trine ;  an  attempt  towards  a  popular  model,  which  naturaiiy 
met  with  the  same  fate.  In  another  article  of  the  petition, 
they  prayed  that  the  bishops  should  not  insist  upon  every 
ceremony,  or  deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  as  if  uniformity  in  public  worship  had  not  been  esiab- 

*  Bosidea  the  pelilion  after  mentioned,  anotlior  pioof  of  tlia  prev- 
alence of  the  PuritMis  among  tlie  comraonH  waa,  IJicir  passing  a  bill 
for  the  reverent  observance  of  Sunday,  which  they  termed  the  Sab- 
bnth,  and  the  depriving  the  people  of  thoise  amusements  which  ttiey 
were  accustomed  to  take  on  that  day.  D'Ewea,  p.  335.  It  was  u 
itcong  symptom  of  a  contrary  spirit  in  the  upper  house,  tliat  thej 
proposed  to  add  Wednesday  tM  the  fast  days,  and  to  prohiliit  enlitoli 
the  eating  of  flesh  on  that  day.     D'Ewos,  p.  373. 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  357, 
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Iiahed  by  law ;  or  as  if  the  prelates  had  been  endowed  with  a 
dispensing  poiver.  They  complained  of  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  exccimmuaication,  and 
fhey  enlreated  the  reverend  fathers  to  think  of  some  law  for 
the  remedy  of  these  abuses :  implying  that  those  matters  were 
too  liigh  for  the  commons  of  themselves  to  attempt. 

But  the  most  material  article  which  the  commons  touched 
upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, and  the  oath  "  es.  officio,"  as  it  was  called,  exacted  by 
that  court.     This  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  to  merit 

The  first  primate  after  thp  queen's  accession,  was  Parker  ; 
a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  established  worship, 
and  in  punishing,  by  fine  or  deprivation,  all  the  Puritanical 
clergymen  who  attempted  to  ianovate  any  thing  in  the  habits, 
ceremonies,  or  liturgy  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1575  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Grindai,  who,  as  he  himself  was  inclined 
to  the  new  sect,  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them,  or  to  punish  the  nonconforming  clergy. 
He  declined  oheying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  suppression 
of  "  prophesyijigs,"  or  the  assemblies  of  the  zealots  in  private 
houses,  which,  she  apprehended,  had  become  eo  many  acade- 
mies of  fanaticism ;  and  for  Ibis  offence  she  had,  by  an  order 
of  the  star  chamber,  sequestered  him  from  his  arcbie  pise  opal 
fuDction,  and  confined  him  to  bis  own  ho"«e.  Upon  hia  death, 
which  happened  in  1583,  she  determined  not  to  fall  into  the 
same  error  in  her  next  choice ;  and  she  named  Whitgift,  a 
zealous  Churchman,  who  had  already  siffnalizcd  his  oen  in 
controversy,  and  who,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  convince 
the  Puritans  by  argument,  was  now  res"lvert  to  open  their 
eyes  by  power,  and  by  the  execution  of  penal  statutes.  Hr- 
informed  the  queen,  that  all  the  spiritual  aotboritv  lodired  ir 
the  prelates  was  insignificant  without  the  sanction  of  the 
crown  ;  and  as  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  c^-nmission  at  thai 
time  in  force,  he  engaged  her  to  issue  a  new  one,  more 
arbitrary  than  any  of  the  former,  and  conveyins'  more  un- 
limited authority.*  She  appointed  forty-four  comraissioaers, 
twelve  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics ;  three  wmmissionRrs 
made  a  quorum ;  tfee  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom  and  over  all  orders  of  men ;  and  every 
'  its  authority,  and   all   its   methods  of  pro- 

«  Ncal's  History  of  tlie  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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ceeding,  were  contrary  to  the  clearest  principles  of  law  and 
natural  equity.  The  commissiotiers  were  empowered  to  visit 
and  reform  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  in  a  word,  to  regulate 
all  opinions,  as  well  e^  to  punish  all  breach  of  uaiformity  la 
the  exercise  of  public  worship.  They  were  directed  to  maka 
inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries  and  witnesses 
but  by  all  other  means  and  ways  which  fhey  could  devise ; 
that  is,  by  the  rack,  by  torture,  by  inquisitioD,  by  imprison- 
ment. Where  they  found  reason  to  suspect  any  person,  they 
might  administer  to  him  an  oath,  called  "  ex  officio,"  by  which 
he  was  bound  (o  answer  all  questions,  and  might  thereby  ho 
obliged  to  accuse  himself  or  his  most  intimate  friend.  I'he 
fines  which  they  levied  were  discretionary,  and  often  occa- 
sioned the  total  ruin  of  the  offender,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  imprisonment  to  which 
they  condemned  any  delinquent,  was  limited  by  no  rule  but 
their  own  pleasure.  They  assumed  a  power  of  imposing  on 
the  clergy  what  new  articles  of  subscription,  and  consequently 
of  faith,  they  thought  proper.  Though  all  other  spiritual 
courts  were  subject,  since  the  reformation,  to  inhibitions  from 
the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
were  exempted  from  that  legal  jurisdiction,  and  were  liable 
to  no  control.  And  the  more  to  enlarge  their  authority,  they 
were  empowered  to  punish  all  incests,  adulteries,  fornications ; 
all  outrages,  misbehaviors,  and  disorders  in  marriage  :  and 
the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict,  were  according  to 
their  wisdom,  conscience,  and  discretion.  In  a  word,  this 
court  was  a  real  inquisition  ;  attended  with  all  the  iniquities, 
as  well  as  cruelties,  inseparable  from  that  tribunal.  And  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  destructive  of 
all  law,  so  its  erection  was  deemed  by  many  a  mere  usurpa- 
tion of  this  imperious  princess  ;  and  had  no  other  foundation 
than  a  clause  of  a  statute,  restoring  the  supremacy  to  the 
crown,  and  empowering  the  sovereign  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  exercising  that  prerogative.  But  prerogative  in 
general,  especially  the  supremacy,  was  supposed  in  that  age 
to  involve  powers  which  no  law,  precedent,  or  reason  could 
limit  and  determine. 

But  though  the  commons,  in  their  humble  petition  to  the 
prelates,  had  touched  so  gently  and  submissively  on  tlie  eccle- 
siastical grievances,  the  queen,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of 
Iheir  presumption,  and  reproving  them  for  those  murmurs 
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which,  for  fear  of  offending  her,  they  had  pronouncod  so  low 
B8  not  directly  to  reach  her  royal  ears.  After  giving  them 
some  general  thanks  for  their  attachment  to  her,  and  making 
professions  of  afFection  to  her  subjects,  she  told  them,  that 
whoever  found  fault  with  the  church  threw  a  slander  upon 
her,  since  she  was  appointed  by  God  supreme  ruler  over  it ; 
and  no  heresies  or  schisms  could  prevail  in  the  kingdom  but 
by  her  permission  and  negligence  :  that  some  abuses  must 
□ecessarily  have  place  in  every  thing ;  but  she  warned  the 
prelates  to  be  watchful ;  for  if  slie  found  them  careless  of 
their  charge,  she  was  fully  determined  to  depose  them  ;  that 
she  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  employed  herself  in 
many  studies,  particularly  philosophical,  (by  which,  I  sup- 
pose, she  meant  theological,)  and  she  would  confess,  that  few 
whose  leisure  had  not  allowed  them  to  mtdte  profession  of 
science,  had  read  or  reflected  more :  that  as  she  could  discern 
the  presumption  of  many,  in  curiously  canvassing  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  starting  innovations,  she  would  no  longer  endure 
this  licentiousness  ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people  by  God's 
rule  in  the  just  mean  between  .the  corruptions  of  Rome  and 
the  errors  of  modern  sectaries  :  and  that  as  the  Eomanists 
were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  person,  so  the  other 
innovator  were  dangerous  to  all  kingly  government;  and, 
under  color  of  preaching  tlie  word  of  God,  presumed  to  exer- 
cise their  private  judgment,  and  to  censure  the  actions  of  the 

From  the  whole  of  this  transaction  we  may  observe,  that 
the  commons,  in  making  their  general  application  to  the  prel- 
ates, as  well  as  in  some  particular  articles  of  their  petition, 
showed  themselves  wholly  ignorant,  no  less  dian  the  queen, 
of  the  prbciples  of  liberty  and  a  legal  constitution.  And  it 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Elizabeth,  so  far  from 
yielding  to  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament  against  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  granted,  before  the  end  of  her 
reign,  a  new  commission  ;  in  which  she  enlarged,  rather  than 
restrained,  the  powers  of  the  commissioners.! 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  there  was  discovered  a 
conspiracy,  which  much  increased  the  general  animosity 
against  the  Catholics,  and  still  further  widened  the  breadt 
between  the   religious   parlies.     William  Parry,  a   Catholic 

•  See  note  E,  at  the  end  of  the  Yolume. 
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gentleman,  had  received  the  queen's  pardon  for  a  crime  by 
wliicli  he  was  exposed  to  capiial  paiiishment ;  and  having- 
oblaiaed  permission  to  irnvcl,  he  retired  to  Milan,  and  niudd 
open  profession  of  his  religion,  which  he  had  concealed  while 
he  remained  in  England.  He  was  here  persuaded  by  Pulniio, 
a  Jesuit,  that  he  could  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  action 
than  10  lake  away  the  life  of  his  sovereign  and  his  benefac- 
tress ;  the  nuncio  Campeggio,  when  consulted,  approved 
extremely  of  this  pious  undertaking  ;  and  Parry,  though  still 
agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris  wiih  an  intention  of  passing 
over  to  England  and  executing  his  bloody  purpose.  He  was 
here  encouraged  in  the  design  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gentleman 
f"re  d  IpydlhhW  d 
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all  their  scruples  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretifal 
prince;  and  having  agreed  to  shoot  the  queen  while  &ha 
should  he  taking  the  air  on  horsebacli,  they  lesoUed,  if  thev 
coiitd  not  make  iheir  escape,  to  sacrifice  then  live^  in  ful- 
filling a  duly  so  agreeahle,  aa  they  imagined,  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  true  religion.  But  while  they  were  watching  an 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  happened  to  die  in  exile  ;  and  as  Nevil  was 
next  heir  to  that  family,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that,  by 
doing  some  acceptahle  service  to  the  queen,  he  might  recovei 
the  estate  and  honors  which  had  heen  forfeited  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  last  carl.  Ho  betrayed  the  whole  conspiracy  to 
the  ministers;  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prison,  confessed 
the  guilt  both  to  them  and  lo  the  jury  who  tried  him.  The 
lelter  from  Cardinal  Como,  being  produced  in  court,  put 
Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  question  ;  and  that  criminal, 
having  received  sentence  of  death,*  suffered  the  punishment 
which  ihe  law  appointed  for  his  treasonable  conspiracy.t 

These  bloody  designs  now  appeared  every  where,  as  the 
result  of  thai  bigoted  spirit  by  which  the  two  religions, 
especially  the  Catholic,  were  at  this  lime  actuated.  Somer- 
ville,  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  somewhat 
disordered  in  his  understanding,  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
merit  attending  the  assassination  of  heretics  and  persecutors, 
that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of  murdering  the  queen ; 
but  having  betrayed  his  design  by  some  extravagances,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  perished  by  a  voluntary 
death, f  About  the  same  time,  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  BorguEdian, 
undertook  and  executed  the  same  design  against  the  prince 
of  Orange ;  and  that  great  man  perished  at  Delft,  by  the 
hands  of  a  desperate  assassin,  who,  with  a  resolution  worthy 
of  a  belter  cause,  sacrificed  his  own  life,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  famous  restorer  and  protector  of  religious  liberty.  The 
Flemings,  who  regarded  tliat  prince  as  their  father,  were 
filled  with  great  sorrow,  as  well  when  they  considered  the 
miserable  end  of  so  brave  a  patriot,  as  their  own  forlorn 
condition,  from  the  logs  of  so  powerful  and  prudent  a  leader, 
and  from  th'e  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms.  The  prince 
of  Parma  had  made  every  year  great  advances  upon  them, 
had  reduced  several  of  the  provinces  to  obedience,  and  had 
laic!  close  siege  to  Antwerp,  the  richest  and  most  populous  city 
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of  ihe  Netherlands,  whose  subjection,  it  waa  foreseen,  wowM 
give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  already  declining  affairs  of  the 
revolted  provinces.  The  only  hopes  which  remained  to 
them  arose  from  the  prospect  of  foreign  succor.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  cautious  and  frugal  maxims  of  Elizabeth, 
they  expected  better  success  in  France ;  and  in  the  view  of 
engaging  Henry  to  embrace  their  defence,  they  tendered  him 
(hs  sovereignty  of  their  provinces.  [1585.1  But  the  present 
condition  of  that  monarchy  obliged  the  king  to  reject  so 
advantageous  an  offer.  The  duke  of  Anjou's  death,  which, 
he  thought  would  have  tended  to  restore  public  tranquillity  by 
delivering  him  from  the  intrigues  of  that  prince,  plunged  him 
into  the  deepest  distress ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  professed 
Hugonot,  being  next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  diike  of  Guise  took 
thence  occasion  to  revive  the  Catholic  league,  and  to  urge 
Henry,  by  the  most  violent  expedients,  to  seek  the  exclusion 
of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince,  Henry  himself,  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  yet,  because  he  declined  complying  with 
their  precipitate  measures,  became  an  object  of  aversion  to 
the  league ;  and  as  his  zeal  in  pfactising  all  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  Romish  church,  waa  accompanied  with  a 
very  licentious  conduct  in  private  life,  the  Catholic  faction,  in 
contradiction  to  universal  experience,  embraced  thence  tiio 
pretext  of  reoresenting  his  devotion  as  mere  deceit  and  hy- 
pocrisy, finding  his  authority  to  decline,  he  was  obliged  to 
declare  war  against  the  Hugonots,  and  to  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  league,  whom,  both  on  account  of  their  danger- 
ous pretensions  at  home  and  their  close  alliance  with  Philip,  ho 
secretly  re^rded  as  his  moredaogerous  enemies.  Constrained 
by  the  same  policy,  he  dreaded  the  danger  of  associating  him- 
self with  tne  revolted  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
was  obligeO  to  renounce  that  inviting  opportunity  of  revenging 
himself  for  all  the  hostile  intrigues  and  enterprises  of  Philip. 

The  states,  reduced  to  this  extrenuty,  sent  over  a  solemn 
embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  offer  to  the  queen  of 
ftckoowled^ing  her  for  their  sovereign,  on  condition  of  obtain- 
ing her  protection  and  assistance.  Elizabeth's  wisest  counsel- 
lors weire  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  conduct  which 
shs  should  hold  in  this  critical  and  important  emei^ence. 
Some  advised  her  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  states,  and  repre- 
sented the  imminent  dangers,  as  well  as  injustice,  attending 
the  acceptance  of  it.  They  said,  that  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lious subjects  was  the  common  cause  of  all  Bovereigns ;  and 
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any  encoaragewient  given  fo  the  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  might 
prove'  the  example  of  a  like  pernicious  license  to  the  English  . 
that  though  princes  were  bound  by  the  laws. of  the  Supremo 
Being  not  to  oppres3  tlieir  subjects,  the  people  never  were  fn 
titled  to  forget  all  duly  to  their  sovereign,  or  ti'ansfer,  from  every 
fancy  or  disgust,  or  even  from  the  juafest  ground  of  complaint, 
their  obedience  to  any  other  master ;  that  the  queen,  in  the 
succors  hitherto  afforded  the  Fleminga,  had  considered  them 
OS  laboring  under  oppression,  not  as  entitled  to  freedom  ;  and 
had  intended  only  to  admonish  Philip  not  lo  persevere  in  his 
tyranny,  without  any  view  of  ravishing  from  him  those  prov- 
inces, which  he  enjoyed  by  hereditary  right  from  his  ancestors : 
that  her  situation  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  would 
afford  that  powerful  monarch  sufficient  opportunity  of  retaliat- 
ing upon  her ;  and  she  must  thenceforth  expect  that,  instead 
of  secretly  fomenting  faction,  he  would  openly  employ  his 
whole  force  in  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  Catholics : 
that  the  pope  would  undoubtedly  unite  his  spiritual  arms  to  the 
temporal  ones  of  Spain :  and  that  the  queen  would  soon  repeat 
her  making  so  precarious  an  acquisition  in  foreign  countries,  by 
exposing  her  own  dominions  to  the  most  imminent  danger.* 

Other  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. They  asserted,  that  the  queen  had  not  even  from  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  but  certainly  had  not  at  present,  the 
choice  whether  she  would  embrace  friendship  or  hostility  with 
Philip:  that  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that  prince's  conduct  it 
appeared,  that  his  sole  aimg  were  the  esiending  of  his  empire 
and  the  entire  subjection  of  the  Protestants,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  Catholic  faith :  that  the  provocations 
which  she  had  sJready  given  him,  joined  to  his  general  scheme 
of  policy,  would  forever  render  him  her  implacable  enemy; 
and  as  soon  as  he  ha.d  subdued  his  revolted  subjects,  he  would 
undoubtedly  fall,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on 
her  defenceless  state  :  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  she 
would  maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  supported  by  allies,  or  wait 
till  the  subjection  of  all  the  confederates  of  England  should 
give  her  enemies  leisure  to  begin  their  hostilities  in  the  bowels 
of  tlie  kingdom  :  that  the  revolted  provinces,  though  in  a  de- 
clining condition,  possessed  still  considerable  force ;  and  by 
the  assistance , of  England,  by  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  by  their  inveterate  antipathy  to  Philip,  might  still  be 

*  Camden,  p.  507.     BeuSvoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  iv. 
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enabled  to  maintain  the  contest  against  the  Spanisli  monarchy : 
"that  their  maritime  power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  give 
her  entire  security  on  the  side  from  which  alone  she  could  be 
assaulted  ;  and  would  even  enHhle  her  to  make  inroads  on 
Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Eiirupe  and  the  Indies :  that  a  war 
which  ivas  necessary  could  never  be  unjust ;  and  self-defence 
was  concerned  as  well  in  preventing  certain  dangers  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  in  repelling  any  immediate  invasion  :  and  that,  since 
hostility  with  Spain  v/m  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
present  ioteres 
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talions  which  hitherto  she  had  carefully  avoided,  —  she  imme- 
diately rejected  this  otfer.  She  concluded  a  league  with  the 
states  OQ  the  following  conditions :  that  she  should  send  over 
an  army  to  their  assistance,  of  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thou- 
sand horse,  and  pay  them  during  tlie  war ;  thai  the  general, 
and  two  others  whom  she  should  appoint,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  council  of  the  states;  that  neither  party  should  make 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  that  her  expenses 
should  be  refunded  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  that 
the  towns  of  Flushing  and  the  Brille,  with  the  Castle  of  Eam- 
melfins,  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  consigned  into  her  bands 
by  way  of  security. 

The  queen  knew  that  this  measure  would  immediately 
engage  her  in  open  hostilities  with  Philip;  yet  was  aot  she 
terrified  with  the  view  of  the  present  greatness  of  that  monarch. 
The  contineot  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  rich  and  populous 
and  the  late  addition  of  Portugal,  besides  securing  internal 
iranqulUify,  had  annexed  an  opulent  kingdom  to  Philip's  domin- 

•  Camden,  p.  SOT.    Bentivoglio,  part  ii,  lib  iv. 
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ions,  had  made  him  master  of  many  seftlemenvs  in.  tlie  East 
[ndies,  and  of  the  wliole  commerce  of  those  regions,  and  hful 
much  increased  his  naval  power,  in  which  he  was  before  chiefly 
deficient.  All  th(,'  princes  of  Italy,  even  ihe  pope  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  wei  e  reduced  to  a  kind  of  subjection  under  him, 
and  seemed  to  possess  their  sovereignty  on  terms  somewhat 
precarious.  The  Austrian  branch  in  Germany,  with  theii 
dependent  principaiitiea,  was  closely  connected  with  him,  and 
was  ready  to  supply  him  with  troops  for  every  enterprise. 
All  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies  were  ia  his  possession ; 
and  the  present  scarcity  of  the  precious  meKils  ia  every  coun- 
try  of  Europe,  rendered  the  influence  of  liis  riches  the  more 
forcible  and  extensive.  The  Netherlands  seemed  on  the  point 
of  relapsing  into  servitude;  and  small  hopes  were  entertained 
of  their  withstanding  those  numerous  and  veteran  armies,  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  most  experienced  generals,  he  em- 
ployed agEunst  them.  Even  France,  which  was  wont  to  coun- 
terbalance the  Austrian  greatness,  had  loaf  all  her  force  from 
intestine  commotions ;  and  as  the  Catholics,  the  ruling  party, 
were  closely  connected  with  him,  he  rather  expected  thence 
an  augmentation  than  a  diminution  of  his  power.  Upon  the 
whole,  such  prepossessions  were  every  where  entertained  con- 
cerning the  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  that  the  king  of 
Sweden,  when  he  heard  that  Elizabeth  had  openly  embraced 
the  defence  of  the  revolted  Flemings,  scrupled  not  to  say,  thai 
she  had  now  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  had  adven- 
tured it  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.*  Yet  was  this  prin^ 
cess  rather  cautious  than  enterprising  in  her  natural  temper : 
she  ever  needed  more  to  be  impelled  by  tlie  vigor,  than  re 
strained  by  the  prudence,  of  her  ministers :  but  when  she  saw 
an  evident  necessity,  she  braved  danger  with  magnanimous 
courage ;  and  trusting  to  her  own  consummate  wisdom,  and 
to  the  affections,  however  divided,  of  her  people,  she  prepared 
herself  to  resist,  and  even  to  assault,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Catholic  monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  seilt-over  to  Holland  at  the  head 
of  the  English  auxiliaiy  forces.  He  carried  with  him  a  splen 
did  retinue ;  being  accompanied  by  ths  young  earl  of  Essex, 
his  son-ill-law,  the  lords  Audley  and  North,  Sir  William  Rus- 
sel,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir  Arthur  Basset  Sir  Walter  Wailer 
Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and  a  select  troop  of  five  hundred  gentle- 

*  Camdon,  p  SOS. 
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men.  He  was  received  on  his  arrival  at  Flushing  by  his 
nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  governor;  and  every  town 
through  which  he  passed  expressed  their  joy  by  acclamations 
and  triumphal  arches,  as  if  his  presence  and  the  queen's  pro- 
tection had  brought  them  the  most  certain  deliverance.  The 
stales,  desirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  still  further  in  their 
defence,  and  kcowing  the  interest  which  Leicester  possessed 
vrith  her,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  united  provinces,  appointed  a  guard  lo  attenc 
him,  and  treated  him  in  some  respects  as  their  sovereign. 
But  this  step  had  a  contrary  effect  to  what  they  expected. 
The  queen  was  displeased  with  the  artifice  of  the  states,  and 
the  ambition  of  Leicester.  She  severely  reprimanded  both; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that,  after  mEmy  humble  admis- 
sions, they  were  able  to  appease  her. 

America  was  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  Philip's  power, 
as  weli  as  the  most  defenceless  part  of  his  dommions ,  and 
Elizabeth,  finding  that  an  open  breach  with  that  monarch  was 
unavoidable,  resolved  not  to  leave  him  unmolested  in  that 
quarter.  The  great  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Poituguese 
in  both  Indies  had  excited  a  spint  of  emulation  in  England ; 
and  as  the  progress  of  commerce,  still  more  that  of  colonies, 
is  slow  and  gradual,  it  was  happy  that  a  war  m  this  ciitical 
period  had  opened  a  more  flattering  prospect  lo  the  av<irice 
and  ambition  of  the  English,  and  ^d  tempted  them,  by  the 
view  of  sudden  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engage  in  naval  enter- 
prises. A  fleet  of  twenty  sail  was  equipped  to  attack  Ihe 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies ;  two  thousand  three  hundred 
volunteers,  besides  seamen,  engaged  on  board  of  it ;  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  was  appointed  admiral ;  Christopher  Carlisle,  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces.  [1586.]  They  took  St.  Jago,  near 
Cape  Verde,  by  surprise ;  and  found  in  it  plenty  of  provisions, 
but  no  riches.  They  sailed  to  HIspaniola ;  and  easily  making 
themselves  masters  of  St.  Domingo  by  assault,  obliged  the  inhab- 
itants to  ransom  their  houses  by  a  sum  of  money.  Carthagena 
fell  next  into  their  hands,  after  some  more  resistance,  and  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  They  burnt  Si,  Anthony  and  St. 
Helens,  two  towns  on  the  cfwist  of  Florida.  Sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  they  found  the  small  remains  o  a  colony 
which  had  been  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  R  le  j,h  ad 
which  had  gone  extremely  to  decay.  This  was  he  fi  st 
attempt  of  the  English  to  form  such  settlements  ;  and  hoUnb 
they  have  since  surpassed  all  European  nations,  lo  h    n    1  e 
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wtuation  of  their  colonies,  and  in  the  noble  principles  of  liberty 
4nd  industry  on  which  they  are  founded,  they  had  here  been 
so  unsuccessful,  that  the  miserable  planters  abandoned  their 
settlements,  and  prevailed  on  Drake  to  carry  Ihem  with  him  to 
England.  He  returned  with  so  much  riches  as  encouraged 
the  volunteers,  and  with  such  accounts  of  the  Spanish  weak- 
ness in  those  countries,  as  served  extremely  to  inflame  the 
spirits  of  the  nation  to  future  enterprises.  The  great  mortality 
wliich  the  climate  had  produced  in  his  fleet  was,  as  is  usual, 
but  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  avidity  and  sanguine  hopes  of 
young  adventurers.*  It  is  thought  that  Drake's  fleet  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  tobacco  into  England. 

The  enterprises  of  Leicester  were  much  less  successful  than 
those  of  Dr^e.  This  man  possessed  neither  courage  nor  ca- 
pacity,equal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  queen  ;  and  as 
he  was  the  only  bad  choice  she  made  for  any  considerable 
employment,  men  naturally  believed  that  she  had  here  been 
influenced  by  an  affection  stiU  more  partial  than  that  of  friend- 
ship. He  gained,  at  first,  some  advantage  in  an  action  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  threw  succors  into  Grave,  by  which  that 
place  was  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  defence;  but  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  governor,  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all  these  efforts 
useless.  He  capitulated  after  a  feeble  resistance  ;  and  being 
tried  for  his  conduct,  suffered  a  capital  punishment  from  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  prince  of  Parma  next  under- 
took the  siege  of  Venlo,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  after 
some  resistance.  The  fate  ofNuys  was  more  dismal;  being 
taken  by  assault,  while  the  garrison  was  treating  of  a  capitula^ 
tion.  Ehimberg,  which  was  garrisoned  by  twelve  hundred 
English,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  was  after- 
wards besieged  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  Leicester,  thinking 
himself  too  weak  to  attempt  raising  the  siege,  endeavored  to 
draw  off  the  prince  of  Parma  by  forming  another  enterprise. 
He  first  attacked  Doesberg,  and  succeeded  :  he  then  sat  down 
before  Zutphen,  which  the  Spanish  general  thought  so  impor- 
tant a  fortress,  that  he  hastened  to  its  relief.  He  made  the 
marquis  of  Guasto  advance  with  a  convoy,  which  he  intended 
to  tlirow  into  the  place.  They  were  favored  by  a  fog ;  but 
falling  by  accident  on  a  body  of  English  cavalry,  a  furious 
action  ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worsted,  and  the 
marquis  of  Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  great  reputation 
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and  family,  was  slain.     The  pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  ad 

Vance  of  the  prince  of  Parma  with  the  main  body  of  ihe  Span- 
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manity.  After  this  last  action,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  field 
mangled  with  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  him  to 
relieve  his  thirst ;  but  observing  a  soldier  near  him  in  a  like 
miserable  condition,  he  said,  "This  man's  necessity  is  still 
greater  than  mine  ; "  and  resigned  lo  him  the  bottle  of  water. 
The  king  of  Scots,  struck  with  admiration  of  Sidney's  virtue, 
celebrated  his  memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which  he 
composed  on  the  death  of  that  young  hero.  , 

The  English,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived  them  of  all 
experience,  were  strongly  possessed  of  military  genius ;  and 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  prince  of  Parma  were  not  attrib- 
uled  to  the  superior  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  solely  to  the  want  of  mililarj'  abilities  in  Leicester.  The 
states  were  much  discontented  with  his  management  of  the 
war ;  still  more  witb  hia  arbitrary  and  imperious  conduct ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  ihey  applied  to  him  for  a  redress 
of  all  dieir  grievances.  But  Leicester,  without  giving  them 
any  satisfaction,  departed  soon  after  for  England.* 

The  queen,  while  she  provoked  so  powerful  an  enemy  aa 
Ihe  king  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to  secure  herself  on  the 
side  of  Scotland  ;  and  she  endeavored  both  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  her  kin'iman  James,  and  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  quarrel  between  them.  An  attempt  which  she 
had  made  some  lime  before  was  not  well  calculated  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  that  priEce.     She  had  despatched  Wotton  as 

*  Camden,  p.  512.    Bentivoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  iv. 
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her  ambassador  to  Scotland  ;  but  though  she  gave  him  private 
inalriiclions  with  regai'd  to  her  affairs,  she  informed  James, 
that  when  she  had.  any  political  business  to  discuss  with  iiim, 
she  would  employ  another  minister ;  that  this  man  was  nol 
fitted  for  serious  negotiations  ;  and  that  her  chief  purpos"*  in 
sendmji;  hnn,  was  to  entertain  the  king  with  wiiiy  and  faceiioua 
tonveiaatibn,  and  to  partake  without  reserve  of  his  pleaiaiiies 
and  amuwments  Wotton  was  master  ot  profound  diasimiiia- 
tion,  and  knew  how  to  cover,  under  the  appearanue  of  a  caie- 
lesh  frajety,  the  deepest  designs  and  most  dangerous  artifices 
When  but  a  jouih  of  twenty,  he  had  been  employed  by  his 
uncle,  Dr  Wotton,  ambassador  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  lo  insnare  the  constable  Mon'morency  ,  and  had  not  hts 
puipose  been  fiustrited  bv  puie  accident,  his  cunning  had  pre 
vniled  over  all  the  caution  and  experience  of  that  agi  d  minis 
tPi  It  IS  no  wonder  thtt,  ader  years  had  improved  him  in  all 
the  irts  of  deceit,  he  should  gam  an  ascendan!  over  a  young 
prince  of  so  open  and  unguarded  a  temper  as  James  , 
especially  when  the  queen's  recommendation  piepared  the 
way  for  his  reception  He  vias  admitted  into  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  king  ,  made  himself  master  of  his  seciets ,  and  had 
so  much  the  more  Quthoiitv  with  him  in  political  tiansactiona, 
as  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  these  matters 
The  Scottish  ministeis,  who  observed  the  growing  mteiest  of 
this  man,  endeavored  to  acquire  his  fnendship  ,  and  scrupled 
not  to  saciiBce  to  his  intrigues  the  most  essential  interests  of 
their  master  Elizabeth'i  usual  jealousies  with  legard  to  her 
heirs  b(  gixn  now  to  be  levelled  against  James  ,  and  as  that 
prince  had  attained  the  years  pioper  foi  marriage,  she  was 
apprehensive  lest,  by  being  strengthened  by  children  and 
alliances,  he  should  acquire  the  greater  mteiest  and  authoiity 
with  hei  English  subiects  She  diiected  Wotton  to  form  a 
secret  concert  with  some  Scottish  noblemen,  and  to  procure 
then  promise,  that  James,  during  three  j  ears,  should  not  on 
any  account  be  permitted  ba  marry.  In  consequence  of  this 
view,  they  endeavored  to  embroil  him  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland  on  pretence  of 
demanding  restitution  of  the  Orkneys,  but  really  with  a  view 
of  opening  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  James  and  hia 
daughter.  Wotton  is  said  to  have  employed  his  intrigues  to 
purposes  still  more  dangerous.  He  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a 
conspiracy  with  some  maleoontents,  to  seize  the  person  of  tho 
king,  and  to  deliver  'him  into  the  hands  of  Eliiiabeth,  who 
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wouiii  probably  have  denied  all  concurrence  in  ihe  design,  but 
would  have  been  sure  to  retain  him  in  perpetual  thraldom,  if 
not  captivity.  The  conspiracy  was  detected  ;  and  Wotton  (led 
hastily  from  Scotlaad,  without  taking  leave  of  the  king.* 

James's  situation  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  resentment  of 
this  traitorous  attempt,  and  his  natural  temper  inclined  him 
soon  to  forgive  and  forget  it.  The  queen  found  no  difficulty 
in  renewing  the  negotiations  for  a  strict  alliance  between  Scot- 
land and  England ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  gain  the 
prince's  friendship,  she  granted  him  a  pension,  equivalent  to 
his  claim  oil  the  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  the  countess 
of  Lenos,  lately  deceased. t  A  leugue  was  formed  between 
Elizabeth  and  James  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  domin- 
ions and  of  their  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  open  combi- 
nation of  all  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  if  Elizabeth  were  invaded,  James  should  aid  her  with  s 
body  of  two  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot ;  that  Eliz. 
abeth,  in  a  like  case,  should  send  to  his  assistance  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  six  thousand  foot ;  that  the  charge  of  tliese 
armies  should  be  defrayed  by  the  prince  who  demanded 
assistance ;  that  if  the  invasion  should  be  made  upon  England, 
within  sixty  mites  of  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  this  latter  king- 
dom should  march  its  whole  force  to  the  assistance  of  the 
former ;  and  that  the  present  league  should  supersede  all  for- 
mer alliances  of  either  state  with  any  foreign  kingdom,  so  far 
as  religion  was  concerned.J 

By  this  league,  James  secured  himself  against  all  attempts 
fmb  dp  dwyf  acquiring  the  confidence  and 
ifec  IS  f  h  E  gl  h  d  ght  entertain  some  prospect  of 
dm  tn  q  11  y  11  1  lie  he  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
El  zah    h  h         Id  j     t  long  to  enjoy.     Besides  the 
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so  far,  not  only  against  the  king,  but  against  the  whole  civil 
power,  that  thev  excommunicated  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, because  he  hid  been  aclne  in  parhiment  for  promot- 
ing a  law  which  leilramed  their  seditious  sermons;*  nor 
could  that  prelate  savo  himself  by  any  expedient  from  this 
terrible  sentence,  but  by  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  One  Gibson  said  in  the  pulpit  that  Captain 
James  Stuart  (meaning  the  late  earl  of  Arran)  and  hia  wife, 
Jezebel,  had  been  deemed  llie  chief  persecutors  of  the  church  ; 
but  it  was  now  seen  that  the  kicg  himself  was  the  great 
offendei" ;  and  for  this  crime  the  preacher  denounced  against 
him_  the  curse  which  fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  ho  should  die 
childless,  and  be  the  last  of  his  race.t 

The  secretary,'  Tbirlsfone,  perceiving  the  king  so  much 
molested  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  with  the  refractory 
disposition  of  the  clergy,  advised  him  to  leave  them  to  thti, 
own  courses ;  for  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  become  sc 
intolerable,  that  tfie  people  would  rise  against^them,  and  drivt 
them  out  of  the  country.  "  True,"  replied  the  king  ;  "  if  I 
purposed  to  undo  tho  church  and  religion,  your  counsel  were 
good  ;  but  my  inteafion  is  to  maintain  both;  therefore  cannot 
I  suffer  the  clergy  to  follow  such  a  conduct,  as  will  in  the  end 
bring  reli^on  into  contempt  and  derision."  J 

t  Spotswood,  p.  3*4. 
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[1586]  The  dangers  which  arose  from  the  charactef, 
pnnciples,  and  pretensions  ot  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  verj 
eaily  engaged  Elizabeth  to  consult,  in  hei  treatment  of  that 
unfortunate  pnncesi,  the  dictates  of  lealousy  and  politu^, 
raihei  than  of  fncndship  or  generc^ity  resentment  of  thifl 
usage  had  pushed  Mary  mfo  enteipiises  nhich  had  nearly 
thieatened  the  repose  and  autlionty  of  Ehzaheth  the  rigor 
and  restraint  thence  redoubled  upon  the  capuve  queen,*  still 
impelled  her  to  attempt  greater  extremities ,  and  while  her 
impatience  of  confineratnt,  hei  reVenge,+  and  hei  high  spiiit 
concurred  with  religious  zeal,  and  the  suggestions  of  desper- 
ate bigots,  she  was  at  last  engaged  m  designs  which  afforded 
her  enemies,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  a  pretence  or  rea- 
son for  effecting  her  final  ruin 

The  English  semmary  at  Kheims  had  wiought  themselves 
up  to  a  high  pilch  of  rage  and  animosity  against  the  queen 
The  recent  persecutions  from  which  they  had  escaped  ;  the 
new  iigois  which  they  knew  awaited  them  in  the  cour&e  of 
Iheir  missions  ,  the  libeity  which  for  the  present  they  enjoyed 
of  declaiming  against  that  pnneess ,  and  the  contagion  ol  that 
lel  g!ou3  fury  winch  everywhere  surrounded  them  m  Fiance  , 
all  these  causes  had  obliterated  with  them  every  maxim  of 
common  sense,  and  every  principle  of  morals  or  humanity, 
latoxicited  with  admiration  of  the  divine  power  and  infallibil- 
ity ot  the  pope,  they  revered  his  bull  by  which  he  expommu- 
aicatpd  and  deposed  the  queen ;  and  some  of  them  had  gone  to 
that  height  of  extravagance  as  to  assert,  that  that  performance 
had  been  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
assassinat  on  of  heretical  sovereigns,  and  of  that  princess  in 
particular,  w  as  represented  as  the  most  meritorious  of  all  enter- 
piises  ,  and  they  taught,  that  whoever  perished  in  such  pious 
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t  nually  extoll    g  the  amiable  accomplisbments  and  heruical 

V  rtiies  of  tl  1  pnncesa,  they  impelled  the  sanguine  and 
unguarded  n  d  of  young  Babington  to  make  some  attempt 
for  her  serv  e  and  they  employed  every  principle  of  am- 
b  t  on  gallantry  and  religious  zeal,  to  give  him  a  contempt 
of  those  dangers    vhicii  attended  any  enterprise  against  the 

V  g  la  t  govei  n  e  t  of  Elizabeth.  Finding  him  well  disposed 
foi  ti  e  t  purpose  I  ey  sent  him  back  to  England,  and  secretly, 
unknown  to  himself,  recommended  him  to  the  queea  of  Scots, 
as  a  person  worth  engaging  in  her  service.  She  wrote  him 
a  letter,  full  of  friendship  and  confidence  ;  and  Babington, 
ardent  in  his  temper  and  zealous  in  his  principles,  thought 
that  these  a,dvances  now  bound  him  in  honor  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  service  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  Dur- 
ing some  time,  he  had  found  means  of  conveying  to  her  all 
her  foreign  correspondence  ;  but  after  she  was  put  under  the 
custody  of  Sir  Amiaa  Paulet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous 
confinement,  he  experienced  so  much  difficulty  and  danger 
in  rendering  her  this  service,  that  he  had  desisted  from  every 
attempt  of  that  nature. 

When  Ballard  began  to  open  his  intentions  to  Babington, 
he  found  his  zeal  suspended,  not  extinguished  :  his  former 
ardor  revived  on  the  mention  of  any  enterprise  which  seemed 
to  promise  success  in  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  had  ealertained  sentiments  conformable  to  those 
of  Paget,  and  represented  the  folly  of  all  attempts  which, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  could  be  formed  against  the 
established  religion  and  government  of  England.  Ballard, 
encouraged  by  this  hint,  proceeded  to  discover  to  him  the 
design  undertaken  by  Savage;*  and  was  well  pleased  to 
observe  that,  instead  of  being  shocked  with  the  project,  Bab- 
ington only  thought  it  not  secure  enough,  when  intrusted  to 
one  single  hand,  and  proposed  to  join  five  others  with  Savage 
in  this  desperate  enterprise. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Babington  employed  himself 
in  increasing  the  number  of  his  associates ;  and  he  secretly 
drew  into  the  conspuacy  many  Catholic  gentlemen,  discon- 
tented with  the  present  government.  Barnwell,  of  a  noble 
family  in  Ireland,  Charnoc,  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  and 
Ahington,  whose  father  had  been  cofferer  to  the  household, 
readily  undertook  the  assassination  of  the  queen.      Charles 

•  Camden,  p.  515.     Stats  Xtials,  p.  IH, 
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TUney,  Ihe  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  and  Titchborne  of 
Southampton,  when  tlie  design  was  proposed  to  them,  ex- 
pressed some  scruples,  which  were  removed  by  the  arguments 
of  Babington  and  Ballard.  Savage  alone  refused,  during 
some  time,  to  share  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  with  any 
others  ;  *  he  challenged  the  whole  to  himself;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  depart  from  this  preposter- 
ous ambition, 

The  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  at  the  very  same 
instant  when  Elizabeth  should  be  assassinated,  was  requisite 
for  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators  ;  and  Babington 
undertook,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred  horse,  to  attack  bet 
guards  while  she  should  be  taking  the  air  on  horseback.  la 
this  enterprise,  he  engaged  Edward  Windsor,  brother  to  the 
lord  of  that  name,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Kobert  Gage,  John  Trav- 
ers,  John  Jones,  and  Henry  Donne;  most  of  them  men  of  fnmily 
and  interest.  The  conspirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not 
find,  any  nobleman  of  note  whom  they  might  place  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprise ;  hut  they  trusted  that  the  great  events,  of 
*    ■     '        iMaij'    d  1'    ra  Id  lit! 
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her  approbation  and  concuvTence.  For  this  service  thej 
employed  Gifford,  who  immediately  applied  to  Walsingham 
that  tlie  inlerest  of  that  minister  might  forward  his  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Mary.  Walsingham  proposed  the  matter  to 
Paulet,  and  desired  him  to  connive  at  Gifford's  corrupting  one 
of  his  servants ;  but  Paulet,  averse  to  the  introducing  of  such 
a  pernicious  precedent  into  his  family,  desired  that  they 
would  rather  think  of  some  other  expedient.  Gilford  found  a 
bi-ewer,  who  supplied  the  family  with  ale  ;  and  bribed  him  to 
convey  letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by  Paulet'a 
connivance,  were  thrust  through  a  chink  in  the  wall ;  and 
answers  were  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 

Ballard  and  Babinglon  were  at  first  diffident  of  Gifford'a 
fidelity  ;  and  to  make  trial  of  him,  they  gave  him  only  blank 
papers  made  up  like  letters  ;  but  finding  by  the  answers  thai 
these  had  been  faithfully  delivered,  they  laid  aside  all  further 
scruple,  and  conveyed  by  his  hands  the  most  criminal  and 
dangerous  parts  of  their  conspiracy.  Babinglon  informed 
Marv  of  the  design  laid  for  a  foreign  invasion,  the  plan  of  an 
insurrection  at  home,  the  scheme  for  her  deliverance,. and  the 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  usurper,  by  six  noble  gentle- 
men, as  he  termed  Ihem,  al!  of  them  his  private  friends;  who, 
from  the  zeal  which  they  bore  to  the  Catholic  cause  and  her 
majesty's  service,  would  undertake  the  "  tragical  execution," 
Mary  replied,  that  she  approved  highly  of  the  design ;  tlmt 
the  genUemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it  should 
ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer ;  and  that  the  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth was  a  necessary  circumstance,  before  any  attempts 
were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance  or  an  insurrection.* 
These  letters,  with  others  to  Mendoza,  Charles  Paget,  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  were  car- 
ried -by  Gifibrd  to  Secretary  Walsingham ;  were  deciphered 
by  the  art  of  Philips,  his  clerk ;  and  copies  taken  of  them. 
Walsingham  employed  another  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  full 
'    :o  the  plot  ■  he  subjoined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  post- 
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motto  was  aubjoined,  expressing  that  their  common  perils  were 
the  band  of  their  confederacy.  A  copy  of  this  pict'ire  waa 
brought  to  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  linovv  the  assassins,  and 
guard  hei'self  against  their  approach  to  her  person. 

Meanwhile  Babington,  anxious  to  insure  and  hasten  the  for- 
cigii  succors,  resolved  to  despatch  Ballard  Into  Fraaee ;  and 
he  ]>rocured  for  him,  under  a  feigned  name,  a  license  to  travel. 
In  order  to  reirove  from  himself  all  suspicion,  he  applied  to 
Walsingham,  pretended  great  zea!  for  the  queen's  scrviee, 
olfered  to  go  abroaa,  and  professed  his  intentions  of  employ- 
ing the  confidence  wtiich  he  had  gained  among  the  Catholics, 
to  the  detection  atid  disappointment  of  their  conspiracies. 
Walsingham  commended  his  loyal  purposes ;  and  promising 
his  own  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  them,  still 
fed  him  with  hopes,  and  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  him.  A  warrant,  meanwhile,  was  issued  for  seizing  Bal- 
lard ;  and  this  incident.  Joined  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
begat  in  all  the  conspirators  the  utmost  anxiety  and  concern. 
Some  advised  that  they  should  immediately  make  their  escape : 
others  proposed  that  Savage  and  Charnoc  should  witliout  delay 
execute  their  purpose  against  Ehzabeth;  and  Babington,  in 
prosecution  of  this  scheme,  furnished  Savage  with  money, 
that  he  might  buy  goo<l  clothes,  and  thereby  have  more  easy 
access  to  the  queen's  person.  Next  day,  they  began  to  apjire- 
heiid  that  they  had  taken  the  alarm  too  hastily ;  and  Babing- 
ton, having  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Walsingham, 
was  persuaded  by  that  subtle  minister,  that  the  seizure  of 
Ballard  had  proceeded  entirely  from  the  usual  diligence  of 
informers  in  the  detection  of  popish  and  seminary  priests. 
He  even  consented  to  take  lodgings  secretly  in  Walsingham'a 
house,  that  they  might  have  more  frequent  conferences  together 
before  his  intended  departure  for  France;  but  observing  that 
he  was  watched  and  guarded,  he  made  his  escape,  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  other  conspirators.  They  all  took  to  flight, 
covered  themselves  with  several  di^uises,  and  lay  concealed 
ill  woods  or  barns  ;  but  were  soon  discovered  and  thrown  intc 
prison.  In  their  examinations  they  contradicted  each  other 
and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  tlie 
truth.  Fourteen  were  condemned  and  executed,  of  whom 
seven  acknowledged  the  crime  on  iheir  trial;  the  rest  were 
convicted  by  evidence. 

The  lesser  conspirators  being  despatched,  mc  isures  were 
(akeii  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  on 
19* 
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whose  account,  and  with  whose  concuirence,  these  attempts 
had  been  made  against  the  hfe  of  the  queen,  and  the  tranquil, 
lity  of  the  kingdom  Some  of  Elizabeth's  couiiselloi-s  were 
averse  to  this  procedure,  and  thought  that  the  close  coaling 
ment  of  a.  womao  who  was  become  very  sickSy,  and  who 
would  probably  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by  her 
natural  death,  might  give  sufficient  security  to  the  government, 
without  attempting  a  measure  of  which  there  scarcely  remains 
any  example  in  history,  Leicester  advised  that  Mary  should 
be  secretly  despatched  by  poison  ;  and  he  sent  a  divine  to  con- 
vince Wedsingham  of  the  lawfulness  of  that  action  :  but  Wnl- 
Bingham  declared  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  stil!  insisted,  in 
conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the  counsellors,  for  ihe  open 
trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  situation  of  England,  and 
of  the  English  ministers,  had,  indeed,  been  hitherto  not  a  little 
dangerous.  No  successor  of  the  crown  was  declared  ;  but 
the  heir  of  blood,  to  whom  the  people  in  general  were  iikely 
to  adhere,  was,  by  education,  an  enemy  to  the  national  religion ; 
was,  from  multiplied  provocations,  an  enemy  to  the  ministers 
and  principal  nobility  ;  and  their  personal  safety,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  public,  seemed  to  depend  alone  on  the  queen's 
life,  who  was  now  aomewliat  advanced  in  years.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Elizabeth's  counsellors,  knowing  themselves  to 
be  so  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  endeavored  to  push 
every  measure  to  extremities  against  her ;  and  were  even 
more  anxious  than  Ihe  queen  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
mounting  the  throne  of  England. 

Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  detection  of 
Bahington's  conspiracy,  every  avenue  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  so  strictly  guarded,  that  she  remained  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  matter ;  and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  her,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  informed  her,  that 
all  her  accomplices  were  discovered  and  arrested.  He  chose 
the  lime  for  giving  her  this  intelligence  when  she  was  mounted 
on  horseback  to  go. a  hunting;  and  she  was  not  permitted  to 
return  to  her  former  place  of  abode,  but  wa?  conducted  from 
one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  tiJ!  she  was  lodged  in  Poth- 
eringay  Castle,  m  the  County  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  last  stage  of  her  trial  and  sufferings. 
Her  two  secretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Cuile,  a  Scot, 
were  imraediafely  arrested  ;  all  her  papers  were  seized,  and 
sent  up  to  the  council :  above  sixty  different  keys  to  ciphers 
were  discovered :  there  were  also  found  many  letters  from 
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I  <tti90oa -beyond  sea,  and  several  too  from  English  noblemen, 
sontaining  expressions  of  respect  and  attachment.  The  qusen 
took  no  notice  of  this  latter  discovery ;  but  the  persoas  them- 
selves, knowing  their  correspondence  to  be  detected,  thought 
that  they  had  no  other  means  of  malting  atonement  for  their 
imprudeoce,  than  by  declaring  themselves  thenceforth  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.* 

It  was  resolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  statute  of 
treasons,  biat  by  the  act  which  had  passed  the  former  year 
with  a  view  to  this  very  event ;  and  the  queen,  in  terms  of  ■ 
that  act,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  forty  noble- 
men and  privy  counsellors,  and  empowered  them  to  examine 
and  pas=  sentence  on  Mary,  whom  she  denominated  the  lata 
queen  ot  Scots,  and  hen-  to  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The  com- 
m  asioaers  came  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  sent  to  her  Sir 
Walter  Mildmaj,  Sii  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  who 
dilncred  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the 
commiBSion,  and  of  the  approaching  trial.  Mary  received  the 
mteihgence  without  emotion  or  afitonishment.  She  said,  how- 
ever, th  it  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  that  the  queen  should 
ctinmrnd  hei,  as  a  subject,  to  submit  to  a  trial  and  examina- 
tion befoie  subjects ,  that  she  was  an  absolute,  independent 
piincess,  and  would  yield  to  nothing  which  might  derogate 
either  fiom  her  loyal  majesty,  from  the  state  of  sovereign 
piinces,  or  fiom  the  dignity  and  rank  of  her  son ;  that,  how- 
eiei  oppiesised  by  misfortunes,  she  was  not  yet  so  much 
briken  in  spirit  as  her  enemies  flattered  themselves;  nor 
would  she,  on  any  account,  be  accessary  to  her  own  degrada- 
tion and  dishonor  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  Eind  stat- 
ulta  of  England  ,  was  utterly  destitute  of  counsel ;  and  could 
nut  conceive  who  were  entitled  to  be  called  her  peers,  or 
could  legally  sit  as  judges  on  her  trial :  that  though  she  had 
lived  in  England  for  many  years,  she  had  lived  in  captivity ; 
and  not  havmg  received  the  protection  of  the  Isiws,  she  could 
not,  merely  by  her  involuntary  residence  in  the  country,  be 
supposed  to  have  subjected  herself  lo  their  jurisdiction  :  that, 
.lotwhhslanding  the  superiority  of  her  rank,  she  was  willing 
10  give  an  account  of  her  conduct  before  an  English  parlia- 
ment ;  hut  could  not  vievr  these  commissioners  in  any  other 
light  tlian  as  men  appointed  to  justify,  by  some  color  of  legal 
Drocecding,  her  condemnation  and  execution :  and  that  she 

•  Camden,  p.  518. 
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warnec!  them  to  loolf  to  their  conscience  and  their  'ilinin.ctet 
m  trying  an  innocent  person  ;  and  to  reflect,  that  tliur.e  trans 
actions  would  somewhere  be  subject  to  revjsal,  a;id  that  thf 
theatre  of  the  whole  world  was  much  wider  than  the  kingdoir 
of  England. 

Li  return,  the  comm  rs  nwdp  nfrm 

ing  her,  that  her  plea       hf         h         jldg  fn 

her  imprisonment,  cold        bdnd         dh      lyw 
empowered  to  proce  d        h  1  h      h    1      h     Id 

reluse  to  answer  bef        1    m      B    1      h     h  d 

Bromley,  the  chancoU  pi  y  d  m    J  m  k 

her  submit ;  but  the  p  wh  g  h  d    h       h    f 

influence,  was  Sir  Ch        ph     H  h      b    1  H 

speech  was  to  this  p    j  \  1    m  d 

said  he,  "  hut  not  cond  d     f  h       g         p     d  1     d 

tion  of  our  lady  and  quee  d      "i       lay  y 

queen  ;  but,  in  such  a  crime  as  this,  and  such  a  situation  as 
yours,  the  royal  digniqr  itself,  neither  by  the  civil  or  caaoa 
law,  nor  by  tho  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  is  exempt  from 
judgment.  If  you  be  innocent,  you  wrong  your  reputation  in 
avoiding  a  trial.  We  have  been  present  at  your  protestations 
of  innocence ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwise,  and  is 
heartily  sorry  for  the  appearances  which  lie  against  you.  To 
examine,  therefore,  your  cause,  she  has  appointed  commis- 
sioners ;  honorable  persons,  prudent  and  upright  men,  who 
are  ready  to  hear  you  with  equity,  and  even  wi'h  favor,  and 
will  rejoice  if  you  can  clear  yourself  of  the  imputations  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  you.  Believe  me,  madain,  the  queen 
herself  will  rejoice,  who  affirmed  to  me,  at  my  departure,  that 
nothing  which  ever  befell  her  liad  given  her  so  much  uneasi- 
ness, as  that  you  should  be  suspected  of  a  concurrence  in 
these  criminai  enterprises.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  fruit- 
less claim  of  privilege  from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now 
avail  you  nothing,  trust  to  the  better  defence  of  your  inno- 
cence, make  it  appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave  not  upon  your 
memory  that  stain  of  infamy  which  must  attend  your  obstinate 
tilence  on  this  occasion."  * 

By  this  artful  speech,  Mary  ^vas  persuaded  to  answer  before 
the  court ;  and  thereby  gave  an  appearance  of  legal  proce- 
dure to  the  trial,  and  prevented  those  difficulties  which  the 
St  have  fallen  into,  had  she  persevered  lo 

*  Camden,  p.  523. 
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mmntaining  so  specious  a  plea  aa  that  of  her  sovereign,  find 
independent  character.  Her  conduct  in  this  particular  must 
be  regarded  as  the  more  imprudent ;  because  formerly,  when 
Eiizabeth's  commissioners  pretended  not  to  exercise  any 
jurisdiction  over  her,  and  only  entered  into  hev  cause  by  hei 
own  conseot  and  approbation,  she  declined  justifying  herself 
when  her  honor,  which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than 
life,  seemed  absolutely  to  require  it. 

On  her  first  appearance  before  the  commissioners,  Mary, 
dither  sensible  of  her  mp     I  II  tl    g      d     rad 

herself  by  submitting  tr   1  dip        ta 

against  the  authority    f  h     j  d  hi         11       n       red 

her,  by  pleading  the      pre  h     ty    f   1      E     I  h  1 

over  every  one  who    ea  d  d        E  g!and         d    h        mm 
sioners  accommodated  m       rs  bj      d  b   1  1      p 

tion  and  his  answer  to  be  d  d 

The  lawyers  of  the  h        p      d    h       h  g 

the  queen  of  Scots.    Tl      p       d  by  p   d  I  1 

she  had  allowed  Card      I  AH  d      1    rs  h 

queen  of  England ;  a  d  tl        1      1    d  k  j  1      "^ 

with  Lord  Paget  and  Gh    1      P  f      g  )  e 

Spaniards  to  invade  thkd  Myeed  is 

to  clear  herself  from       h       f   1  p  S!  ty 

said,  that  she  could  i       1     d         h       f  h  le 

they  pleased  in  writin  1  J    1        1  h    1     f  Ily 

try  every  expedient  fo     1  ry    f  h     1!      y 

An  intercepted  let        f  b  MI  p 

duced  ;  in  which  she  p     n  sed  f  Pi  1 1  1  h 

to  the  kingdom  of  E  gl     d    f  h  b     Id      f  be 

converted  to  the  Cath  1      f     b  1        h  d      f 

which  there  was  no  expectation  while  lie  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  Scottish  subjects.*  Even  this  part  of  the  charge 
she  took  no  pabs  to  deny,  or  rather  she  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  She  said  that  she  had  no  kingdoms  to  dispose  of; 
yet  was  it  lawful  for  her  to  give  at  her  pleasure  what  was  her 
own,  and  she  was  not  accountable  to  any  for  her  actions.  She 
added,  that  she  had  formerly  rejected  that  proposal  from  Spain; 
but  now,  since  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone,  she  waa 
fully  determined  not  to  refuse  foreign  assistance.  There  was 
also  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and  Parsons  were 
»t  that  very  time  negotiating,  by  her  orders,  at  Rome,  th« 

•  State  Tiials,  vol.  i.  p  138. 
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conditions  of  transferring  her  English  crown  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  of  disinheriting  her  heretical  son.* 

It  ia  remarltable,  that  Mary's  pvejudicea  agtunat  her  son 
were  at  this  time  carried  so  far,  thai  she  had  even  entered 
iQto  a  conspiracy  against  him,  had  appointed  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland,  and  had  instigated  her  adherenta' 
to  seize  James's  person,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  or  the  king  of  Spain  ;  whence  he  was  never  to  be 
delivered,  but  on  condition  of  his  becoming  Catholic. t 

The  only  part  of  the  charge  which  Mary  positively  denied, 
was  her  concurrence  in  the  design  of  assassinating  Elizabeth. 
This  article,  indeed,  was  the  most  heavy,  and  the  only  one 
that  could  fully  justify  the  queen  in  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  her.  In  order  to  prove  the  accusation,  there  were 
produced  the  following  evidence  :  copies  taken  in  Secretary 
Walsingham'a  office  of  the  intercepted  letters  between  her  and 
Babington,  in  which  her  approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly 
expressed  ;  tlie  evidence  of  her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and 
Curie,  who  had  confessed,  without  being  put  to  any  torture,  both 
that  she  received  these  letters  from  Bahhigton,  and  that  they 
had  written  the  answers  by  her  order ;  the  confession  of 
Babington,  that  he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  tlie 
answers,!  and  *^^  confession  of 'Ballard  and  Savage,  that 
Babington  had  showed  them  these  tetters  of  Mary,  written  in 
the  cipher  which  had  been  settled  between  them. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  complication  of  evidence,  though 
every  circumstance  corroborates  the  general  conclusion,  re- 
solves itself  finally  into  the  testimony  of  the  two  secretaries, 
who  alone  were  certainly  acquainted  with  their  mistress's 
concurrence  in  Babington's  conspiracy,  but  who  knew  them- 
selves exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death,  if  they  refused  to  give  any  evidence  which  miglit  be 
required  of  them.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this 
proof,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  would  be  esteemed  legal,  and 
even  satisfactory,  if  not  opposed  by  some  other  circumstances 
which  shake  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  but  on  the  present 
trial,  where  the  absolute  power  of  the  prosecutor  concurred 
with  such  important  interests,  and  such  a  violent  inclination  to 
have  the  princess  condemned,  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses; 
even  though  men  of  character,  ought  to  be  supported  by  strong 

'  See  note  TT,  at  t!ie  end  of  the  volume, 
f  See  note  X,  at  the  end  of  tlie  Tolame. 
i  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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probaliililiea,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  tyranny  and 
injustice.  The  proof  against  Mary,  it  must  be  confessed,  ia 
not  destitute  of  this  advantage ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  account  for  Babington's  receiving  an  answer 
writtea  in  her  name,  acd  in  the  cipher  concerted  between ' 
tiiem,  without  allowing  that  the  matter  had  been  communi- 
cated to  that  princess.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  matter 
appears,  even  after  time  has  discovered  every  thing  vi'hich 
could  guide  our  judgment  with  regard  to  it;  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  queen  of  Scots,  unassisted  by  counsel,  and  con- 
founded by  so  extraordinary  a  trial,  found  herself  incapable 
of  making  a  satisfactory  defence  before  the  commissioners. 
Hor  reply  consisted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial :  whatever  force 
may  be  in  that  denial  was  much  weakened  by  her  positively 
affirming,  thai  she  never  had  had  any  correspondence  of  any 
kind  with  Babmglon  ;  a  fact,  however,  of  which  there  remains 
not  the  least  question.*  She  asserted,  that  as  Nau  and  Curie 
had  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  her,  their  evidence 
against  her  ought  not  to  he  credited.  She  confessed,  however, 
Aat  Nau  had  been  in  the  service'of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  the  king 
of  France,  as  a  man  in  whom  she  might  safely  confide.  She 
also  acknowledged  Curie  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  simple, 
and  easily  imposed  on  by  Nau.  If  these  two  men  had 
received  any  letters,  or  had  written  any  answers,  without  her 
knowledge,  the  imputation,  she  said,  could  never  lie  on  her. 
And  she  was  the  more  inclined,  she  added,  to  entertain  this 
suspicion  against  them,  because  Nau  had,  in  other  instances, 
been  guilty  of  a  like  temerity,  and  had  ventured  to  transact 
business  in  her  name,  without  communicating  the  matter  to 
her.t 

The  sole  circumstance  of  her  defence  which  to  us  may 
appear  to  have  some  force,  was  her  requiring  that  Nau  and 
Curie  should  be  confronted  with  her,  and  her  affirming  that 
they  never  would  to  her  face  persist  in  their  evidence.  But 
that  demand,  however  equitahle,  was  not  then  supported  ty 
law  in  trials  of  high  treason,  and  was  often  refused,  even  Jn 
other  trials  where  the  crown  was  prosecutor.  The  clause 
contained  in  an  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  was  a 
novelty ;  that  the  species  of  treason  there  enumei-ated  must 

•  See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  confronted  with  the  criminaL 
But  Mary  was  not  tried  upon  that  act ;  nod  the  ministers  and 
crown  lawyers  of  this  reign  were  always  sure  to  refuse  every 
indulgence  beyond  what  the  strict  letter  of  tho  law,  and  the 
Beltled  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice,  required  of  them. 
Not  to  menlion,  that  these  secretaries  were  not  probably  at 
Fotheringay  Castle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could 
not,  upon  Mary's  demand,  be  produced  before  the  commis- 

There  passed  two  incidents  in  this  trial  which  may  be  worth 
observing.  A  letter  between  Mary  and  Babingtou  ^vas  rea^, 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  his 
brothers :  on  hearing  their  names,  she  broke  into  a  sigh. 
"  Alas,"  said  she,  "  what  has  the  noble  house  of  the  Howards 
suffered  for  my  sake  1 "  She  affirmed,  with  regard  to  the 
same  letter,  that  it  was  easy  to  forge  the  handwriting  amJ 
cipher  of  another  ;  she  was  afraid  that  this  was  too  familiar  a 
practice  with  WalsiDgham,  who,  she  also  hoard,  had  frequently 
practised  both  against  her  life  and  her  son's.  Walsingham, 
who  was  one  of  the  commisdoners,  rose  up.  He  protested 
that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  had  never  acted  any  thing 
against  the  queen  of  Scots :  in  his  public  capacity,  he  owned, 
that  his  concern  for  his  sovereign's  safety  had  made  him  very 
diligent  in   searohing  b  y  exjiedient,  all   designs 

against  her  sacred  pers  b  bority.      For  attainmg 

that  end,  he  would  no  y  m  k  us  of  the  assistance  of 
Ballard    or  any  other       n  p  he   would  also   reward 

*heni  for  betraying  the  p  But  if  he  had  tampered 

m  any  manner  unbetitt    g  h        h  r  and  office,  why  did 

none  of  the  late  ctimi  h  heir  trial  or  execution, 

accuse  him  of  such  practices  ?  Mary  endeavored  to  pacify 
him,  by  saying  that  she  spoke  from  information  ;  and  she 
begged  him  to  give  thenceforth  no  more  credit  to  such  as 
slandered  her,  than  she  should  to  such  as  accused  him.  The 
great  character,  indeed,  which  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  bears 
for  probity  and  honor,  should  remove  from  him  aU  suspicion 
of  such  base  arts  as  forgery  and  subornatioii ;  arts  which  even 

'  Queen  Eliza.beth  waa  willing  to  have  allowed  Carle  and  Nau  to 
be  produced  in  the  trial,  and  writes  to  tV.at  purpose  to  Burle^;li  and 
Walaingham,  in  her  letter  of  the  seventh  of  October,  in  Porbes'a  MS. 
colleotiona.  She  only  saya,  that  she  thinks  it  needless,  though  eho 
was  willing  to  agree  to  it.  The  not  confmnting  of  the  V," 
Bot  Ae  result  of  design,  but  the  practice  of  the  age. 
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rtie  most  corrupt  ministers,  in  the  most  cornipt  times,  would 
Bcruple  to  employ. 

Having  finished  the  trial,  the  commissioners,  adjourned 
from  Foiheringay  Castle,  and  met  in  the  star  chamber  at 
London,  where,  after  taking  th^  oaths  of  Mary's  two  secre- 
taries,  who  vojimtarily,  without  hope  or  reward,  vouched  the 
authenticity  of  those  letters  before  produced,  they  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  confirmed  it 
by  their  seals  and  subscriptions.  The  same  day,  a  declara 
tion  was  published  by  the  commissioners  and  the  judges 
"  that  the  sentence  did  nowise  derogate  from  the  title  and 
honor  of  James,  king  of  Scotland  ;  but  that  he  was  in  the 
same  place,  degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  sentence  had  never 
been  pronounced."  * 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affairs  with  Mary  lo  thai  situa- 
tion which  aha  had  long  ardently  desired ;  and  had  found  a 
plausible  reason  for  esecuting  vengeance  on  a  competitor, 
whom,  from  the  faegianing  of  her  reign,  she  had  ever  equally 
dreaded  and  hated.  But  she  was  restrained  from  instantly 
gratifying  her  resentment,  by  several  important  considerations. 
She  foresaw  the  invidious  colors  in  which  this  example  of 
Mncommoo  jurisdiction  would  be  represented  by  the  numerous 
partisans  of  Mary,  and  the  reproach  to  which  she  herself 
might  be  exposed  with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  ail 
posterity.  The  rights  of  hospitality,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal 
majesty,  seemed  in  one  signal  instance  to  be  all  violated  ; 
and  this  sacrifice  of  generosity  to  interest,  of  clemency  to 
revenge,  might  appear  equally  unbecoming  a  sovereign  and 
a  woman.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  hypo- 
crite, pretended  the  utmost  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
e  ution  of  the  sentence;  aifected  the  most  tender  sympathy 
with  h      p  isoner ;  displayed  all  her  scruples  and  difficulties ; 

lec  d  th  solicitation  of  her  courtiers  and  ministers ;  and 
affi  m  d  that,  were  she  not  moved  by  tne  deepest  concern 
f  1  p  pie's  safety,  she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  ia 
p    d  all  the  injuries  which  she  herself  had  received  from 

h    q      n  of  Scots. 

Ihat  the  voice  of  her  people  might  be  more  audibly  heard 
in  the  demand  of  justice  upon  Mary,  she  summoned  a  new 
parliament ;  and  she  knew,  both  from  the  usual  dispositions 
of  that  assembly,  and  from  the  influence  of  her  ministers  over 

*  Gamden,  p.  628. 
VOL.  IV.  20  H 
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tbem,  that  she  should  not  want  the  most  earaest  solicitation  to 
consent  to  that  measure  which  was  so  agreeable  to  her  secret 
incliimiions.  She  did  not  open  this  assembly  in  person,  but 
appointed  for  that  purpose  three  commissioners,  Bromley,  the 
chancellor,  Burleigh,  the  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Derby. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  measure  was,  that  the  queen, 
foreseeing  that  the  affair  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  can- 
vassed in  parliament,  found  her  tenderness  and  delicacy  so 
much  hurt  by  that  melancholy  incident,  that  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  be  present  while  it  was  under  deliberation,  but 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  what  she  could  not  behold  without  the 
utmost  reluctance  and  uneasiness.  She  was  also  willing,  that, 
by  this  unusual  precaution  the  people  should  see  the  danger 


to  which  her  pe 

y  exposed  ;  and  should  thence 

be  more  slrongl 

d          k     vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

whose  restless  i 

d  b     dy  conspiracies  had  so  long 

exposed  her  to  i 

m        t  perils." 

The  parliami 

d      e  queen's  expectations  :    the 

sentence    again 

y   W            animously    ratified    by   both 

houiea;  and  ar 

a.   voted  to  obtain  Elizabeth's 

consent  to  its  p 

d      ecution.t     She  gave  an  an- 

..eramWguou! 

ss  d       ull  of  real  artifice,  and  seem- 

ing  irresolution. 

m             d  the  extreme  danger  to  which 

her  life  was  con 

y             d     she  declared  her  wlliingness 

to  die,  did  she  1 

great  calamities  which  would 

thence  fall   upc 

he    made   professions  of  the 

greatest  lendern 

p     p     ;  she  displayed  the  clemency 

of  her  temper,  ( 

p         dh          1     t     1    t         t             t 

the  sentence  ag: 

h  p  y  k                       1       ffi    1  d 

that  the  late  la 

h         h  t  }                        t     d         f 

from  being  mad 

ly     t     1  d  t    ^ 

her  warning  be 

g  g              h     tt  mpt 

might  expose  h 

p                   th     h    h    1              ti 

openly  menacet 

h        gg  d  tl         t    tl     k             g 

whether  it  were 

fid       y       p  d      1    b      J      tl 

death  of  the  qi 

S                                 th     p  bl      1 

qi  iUity.l     The 

b  d            t     h                    d 

took  the  affair 

d      tl        b  t        Id  ii  d 

other  possible  e 

T         re  t      t   1  t!            1     t  t 

nnd  entreaties,  i 

y                  m       ti   t  d    that 

«  D'EwBs, 

t  D'EweB,  p.  879. 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  402 
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niercy  to  the  rjueen  of  Scots  was  cruelty  fo  tfiem,  her  subjects 
ond  cliildron :  and  they  affirmed,  that  it  were  injustice  to 
ileny  execuiioa  of  the  law  to  any  individual;  much  more  la 
the  wiiole  body  of  the  people,  now  unanimously  and  earnestly 
Suing  for  iliia  pledge  of  her  parental  care  and  lenderoess. 
This  second  address  set  the  nreteuded  doubts  aud  scruples  of 
Elizabeth  anew  in  agitation ;  she  complained  of  her  now  unfor- 
tunate situation  ;  expressed  her  uneasiness  from  their  importu- 
nity ;  i-eaewed  the  professions  of  affection  to  her  people ; 
and  disinissed  the  committee  of  parliament  in  an  uncertainty 
what,  after  nil  this  deliberation,  might  be  her  final  resolution.* 
But  though  the  queen  affected  reluctance  to  execute  the 
sentence  against  Mary,  she  complied  with  the  request  of  par- 
liament in  publishing  it  by  proclamation  ;  and  this  act  seemed 
to  be  attended  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty  rejoicings  of 
the  people.  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Beale,  clerk  of  tiie  council, 
the  quct-n  of  Scots,  and  notified  to  her  the  sen- 
p  meed  agamst  her,  its  ratification  by  pailiament, 
ind  I  est  applications  made  for  its  execution  by  that 

bly      ho  thought  tliat  their  leligion  could  nevei,  while 
!     w        i   e,  attam  a  full  settlement  and  secunty      Mary 
w      dismayed  at  this  intelligence    on  the  contrary,  she 
]  yf  lly  I    d  hold  of  the  last  circumstance  mentioned  to  her  ; 
d  dlt  Idiasd  ddhtlPt 

f      he 
ty  he  g  m 


keeper,  received  ordena  to  take  down  her  canopj,and  to  sen  e 
her  no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to  sovereign  princes.  He 
told^  her,  that  she  was  now  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  person, 
and  incapable  of  any  dignity.J  This  harsh  treatment  pro- 
duced not  in  her  any  seeming  emotion.  She  only  replied, 
that  she  received  her  royal  character  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  and  no  earthly  power  was  ever  able  to  bereave  her 
of  it. 

The  queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth  ;  fLiil 
of  dignity,  wilhoiit  departing  from  that  spirit  of  meekness  and 
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of  charity  which  appeared  suifable  to  this  co^icludiog  scene 
of  her  iinforlunate  life.  She  preferrtid  no  petition  for  alerting 
the  fatal  sentence  :  on- the  contrary,  she  expressed  her  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  for  thus  bringing  to  a  speedy  period  her  sad 
and  kmentahle  pilgrimage.  She  requested  some  favors  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  entreated  her  that  she  might  be  beholden  for 
them  to  her  own  goodness  alooe,  without  malting  applications 
to  those  ministers  who  had  discovered  such  an  extreme  ma- 
lignity against  her  person  and  her  religion.  She  desired,  tha. 
after  her  enemies  should  be  satiated  witli  her  innocent  blood, 
her  body,  which  it  was  determined  should  never  enjoy  rest 
■while  her  eoul  was  united  to  it,  might  be  consigned  to  her 
servants,  and  be  conveyed  by  them  into  France,  there  to  re- 
pose in  a  Catholic  land,  with  the  sacred  relics  of  her  mother. 
In  Scotland,  she  said,  the  sepulchres  of  her  ancestors  were 
violated,  and  the  churches  either  demolished  or  profaned  ;  and 
in  England,  where  she  might  be  interred  among  the  ancient 
kings,  her  own  and  Elizabeth's  progenitors,  she  could  enter- 
tain no  hopes  of  being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  those 
rifes  and  ceremonies  which  her  religion  required.  She  re- 
quested, that  no  one  might  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a 
private  death  upon  her,  without  Elizabeth's  knowledge ;  but 
that  her  esecution  should  be  public,  and  attended  by  her 
ancient  servants,  who  might  bear  testimony  of  her  perse- 
verance in  the  faith,  and  of  her  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  She  bogged  that  these  servants  might  afterwards  be 
allowed  to  depart  whithersoever  they  pleased,  and  might 
enjoy  those  legacies  which  she  should  bequeath  them.  And 
she  conjured  her  to  grant  these  favors  by  their  near  kindred  ; 
by  the  soul  and  memory  of  Henry  VIL,  the  common  ancestor 
of  both;  and  by  ihe  royal  dignity  of  which  they  equally 
participated.*  E  za  th  m 
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BelU  vre  had  orders,  after  mdliing  pubhc  and  vehement  re 
monstrances  against  the  execution  of  Mary,  to  exhort  privately 
the  queen,  in  hia  master's  name,  not  to  defer  an  act  of  justice 
ao  necessary  for  their  common  safety. f  But  whether  the 
French  king's  inteiviession  were  sincere  or  not,  it  had  no 
weight  with  the  queen ;  and  she  still  persisted  in  her  former 
resolution. 

The  interposition  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  though  not 
able  to  change  Elizabeth's  determination,  seemed  on  every 
account  to  merit  more  regard.  As  soon  aa  James  heard  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  his  mother,  he  sent  Sir  William 
Keith,  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  London  ;  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  remonstrated  in  very  severe 
terms  against  the  indignity  of  the  procedure.  He  said,  thai 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  presumption  of  English 
noblemen  and  counsellors,  who  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment 
and  pass  sentence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  descended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  England;  but  he  was  slili  more  astonished 
to  hear,  that  thoughts  were  seriously  entertained  of  putting 
that  sentence  in  execution  :  that  he  entreated  Elizabeth  to 
reflect  on  the  dishonor  which  she  would  draw  on  her  name  hy 
imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  near  kinswoman,  a 
person  of  the  same  royal  dignity  and  of  the  same  sex  with 
herself:  that,  in  this  unparalleled  attempt,  she  offered  an 
affront  to  all  diadems,  and  even  to  her  own ;  and  by  reducing 
sovereigns  to  a  level  with  other  men,  taught  the  people  to 
neglect  all  duty  towards  those  whom  Providence  had  appoinled 
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sentiments  of  nature  and  duty  did  not  inspire  him  with  this 
purpose  of  vengeance,  his  honor  required  it  of  him ;  nor 
could  he  ever  acquit  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he 
did  not  use  every  effort,  and  endure  every  hazard,  to  revenge 
BO  great  an  indignity,* 

Soon  after,  James  sent  the  master  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonstrances  of  Keilh,  and  to  employ 
with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argument  and  menaces, 
Elizabeth  was  at  first  offended  with  the  sharpness  of  these 
applications ;  and  she  replied  in  a  like  strain  to  the  Scottish 
ambassadors.  When  she  afterwards  reflected,  that  this  ear- 
nestness was  no  more  than  what  duty  required  of  James,  she 
was  pacified  ;  but  still  retained  her  resolution  of  executing  the 
sentence  against  Mary.t  It  is  believed,  that  the  master  of 
Gray,  gained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princess,  secretly  gave 
his  advice  not  to  spare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to 
pacify  his  master. 

The  queen  also,  from  many  considerations,  was  induced 
to  pay  small  attention  to  the  applications  of  James,  and  to 
disregard  all  the  efforts  which  he  could  employ  in  behalf  of 
his  mother.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
interests,  the  factions  which  prevailed  among  his  people,  and 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  zealous  Protestants,  particu- 
larly the  preachers,  bore  to  the  queen  tif  Scots.  The  present 
incidents  sot  these  dispositions  of  the  clergy  in  a  full  light. 
James,  observing  the  fixed  purpose  of  Elizabeth,  ordered 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  Mary  in  all  the  churches ;  and 
knowing  the  captious  humor  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  took  care 
that  the  form  of  the  petition  should  be  most  cautious,  as  well 
as  humane  and  charitable :  "  That  it  might  please  God  to 
illuminate  Mary  with  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  save  her  from 
the  apparent  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened."  But, 
excepting  the  king's  own  chaplains,  and  one  clergyman  more, 
all  the  preachers  refused  to  pollute  their  churches  by  prayers 
for  a  Papist,  and  would  not  so  much  as  prefer  a  petition  for 
her  conversion.  James,  unwilling  or  unable  to  punish  this 
disobedience,  and  desirous  of  giving  the  preachers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  amending  their  fault,  appointed  a  new  day  when 
prayers  should  be  said  for  his  mother;  and  that  he  might  at 
least  secure  himself  from  any  insult  in  his  own  presence,  he 
desired  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  oiKciate  before  him. 

•  Spotswood,  p.  351.  t  Spotswood,  p.  353. 
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In  order  to  disappoint  this  purpose,  the  clergy  instigated  one 
Couper,  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  received  holy  orders,  to 
take  possession  of  the  pulpit  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
exclude  the  prelate.  When  the  king  came  to  church,  and 
saw  the  puipit  occupied  by  Couper,  he  called  to  him  from  his 
seat,  and  told  him,  that  the  place  was  destined  for  another ; 
yet  since  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey  the  charge  given, 
and  remember  the  queen  in  his  prayers,  he  might  proceed  to 
divine  service.  The  preacher  replied,  tliat  he  would  do  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  should  direct  him.  This  answer  sufficiently 
inatructed  James  in  his  purpose ;  and  be  connmanded  him  to 
leave  the  pulpit.  As  Couper  seemed  not  disposed  to  obey, 
the  captain  of  the  guard  wont  to  pull  him  from  his  place ; 
upon  which  the  young  man  cried  aloud, ..that  this  day  would 
be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord ; 
niii.  he  denounced  a  woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
for  permitting  him  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.*  The 
audience  at  first  appeared  desirous  to  take  part  with  him  ;  but 
the  sermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them  over  to  a  more  dutiful 
and  more  humane  disposition. 

Elizabeth,  when  solicited,  either  by  James  or  by  foreign 
princes,  to  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots,  seemed  always  de- 
termined to  execute  the  sentence  against  her  r  but  when  her 
ministers  urged  her  to  inteiTJOse  no  more  delays,  her  scruples 
and  her  hesitation  returned ;  her  humanity  could  not  allow 
her  to  embrace  such  violent  and  sanguinary  measures  ;  and 
she  was  touched  with  compassion  for  the  misfortunes,  and 
with  respect  for  the  dignity,  of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  The 
courtiers,  sensible  that  they  could  do  nothing  more  acceptable 
to  her  than  to  employ  persuasion  on  this  head,  failed  not  to 
enforce  every  motive  for  the  punishment  of  Mary,  and  to 
combat  all  the  objections  Urged  agtunst  this  act  of  justice. 
They  said,  that  the  treatment  of  that  princess  in  England  had 
been,  on  her  firet  reception,  such  as  sound  reason  and  policy 
required ;  and  if  she  had  been  governed  by  principles  of 
equity,  she  would  not  have  refused  willingly  to  acquiesce  ia 
it :  that  the  obvious  ineonveniencjes,  either  of  allowing  her  to 
retire  into  France,  or  of  restoring  her  by  force  to  her  throne, 
in  opposition  to  the  reformers  and  tlie  English  party  in  Scot- 
land, had  obliged  the  queen  to  detain  her  in  England,  till  time 
should  offer  some  opportunity  of  serving  her,  without  danger 

«  Spotflwood,  p.  354. 
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be  alill  tbo  queen's  equal  m  rank  and  dignity,  self  defence  was 
permitted  by  a  law  of  nature  v,  hich  could  never  be  abrogated  ; 
and  every  one,  still  more  a  queen,  had  sufficient  iurisdiction 
over  art  enemy,  who,  by  open  violence,  and  still  more,  who, 
by  secret  treachery,  thieatened  the  utmost  dinger  against  her 
life  •  thai  the  general  combination  of  the  Caiholics  to  ex- 
termitiate  the  Protestants  was  no  longei  a  secret ,  and  as  ihe 
sole  resource  of  the  Htlei  persecuted  seel  la^  in  Flizabcth,  so 
the  chief  hope  which  the  loimer  entertained  of  final  success 
consisted  in  the  person  -\ad  in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots  : 

•  Diggea,  p   2"fi      Strype,  lOl  ii  p   43,  135    l-O,  139, 
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flmt  this  very  circumsiance  brought  matfers  to  extremity  be- 
tween these  princesses  ;  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  the 
ileath  of  the  other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  path  which 
tiiher  regard  to  self-preservation,  or  to  the  happiness  of  hei 
people,  should  direct  her  to  pursue  :  and  that  necessity,  more 
powerful  than  policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen  that  roso- 
luiifin  which   equity  would  authorize,  and  which  duty  pre- 

[1387.]  When  Elizabeth  ihought  that  as  many  imporluni- 
.(53  had  been  used,  and  as  much  delay  interposed,  as  decency 
equired,  she  at  last  determined  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
txecution  :  but  even  in  this  final  resolution  she  could  not  pro- 
teed  without  displaying  a  new  scene  of  duplicity  and  artifice 
in  order  to  alarm  the  vulgar,  rumors  were  previously  dis- 
persed, that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  arrived  in  Milford  Haveo  ; 
Ihat  the  Scots  had  made  an  irruption  into  England ;  that  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  landed  in  Sussex  with  a  strong  army  ;  that 
-.be  queen  of  Scots  was  escaped  from  prison,  and  had  raised 
*n  array  ;  timt  the  northern  counties  had  begun  an  insurrec- 
ion;  thai  there  was  a  new  conspiracy  on  foot  to  assassinate 
he  queen,  and  set  the  city  of  London  on  fire ;  nay,  that  the 
jueea  was  actually  ussassinated.t  An  attempt  of  this  nature 
vas  even  imputed  to  L'Aubeaplne,  the  French  ambassador ; 
*nd  that  minister  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
:^ueen,  affecting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity,  was  observed 
lo  sit  much  alone,  pensive  and  silent ;  and  sometimes  to 
mutter  to  herself  half  sentences,  importing  the  difficulty  and 
dibti-ess  to  which  she  was  reduced. J  She  at  last  called  Davi- 
Eoii,  a  man  of  parts,  but  easy  to  be  imposed  on,  and  who  had 
lati  ly  for  that  very  reason  been  made  secretary,  and  she 
ordered  him  privately  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
the  queen  of  Scots ;  which,  she  afterwards  said,  she  intended 
to  keep  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the 
deliverance  of  that  princess.  She  signed  the  warrant;  and 
then  commanded  Davison  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in 
order  to  have  the  great  seal  appended  to  it.  Next  day  she 
sent  Killigiew  to  Davison,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,  some 
lime,  executing  her  former  orders  ;  and  when  Davison  came 
and  told  her  that  the  warrant  had  already  passed  the  great 
*eal,  she  seemed  to  be  somewhat  moved,  and  blamed  him  foi 

•  Camden,  p.  S33.  t  Camden,  p.  633. 
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his  precipitation.  Davisoa,  being  in  perplexity,  acquainted 
the  council  with  this  whole  transaction  ;  and  they  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  send  ofF  Beale  with  the  warrant  r  if  the 
queen  should  be  displeased,  they  promised  to  justify  his  con 
duct,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  blame  of  this 
measure.*  The  secretary,  not  sufficien  ly  a  a  e  of  h  r 
intention,  compUed  with  the  advice ;  and  lea  t  vas 
despatched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  nd  Ken  nd  so  e 
others,  ordering  them  to  see  the  senten  e  exe  u  ed  upon  he 
queen  of  Scots. 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay  Ca  1  and  b  n^  n 
troduced  to  Mary,  informed  her  of  tl  e  cum  ss  on,  and 
desired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
She  seemed  nowise  terrified,  though  somewhat  surprised,  with 
the  intelligence.  She  said  with  a  cheerftil,  and  even  a  smiling 
countenance,  that  she  did  not  think  the  queen,  her  sister, 
would  have  consented  to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  sen- 
tence against  a  person  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction 
of  England.  "  But  as  such  is  her  will,"  said  she,"  death,  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  my  miseries,  shall  be  to  me  most  welcome ; 
nor  can  I  esteem  that  soul  worthy  the  felicities  of  heaven, 
which  cannot  support  the  body  under  tlie  horrors  of  the  last 
passage  to  these  blissful  mansions. "f  She  then  requested  the 
two  noblemen,  that  they  would  permit  some  of  her  servants, 
and  particularly  her  confessor,  to  attend  her ;  but  they  told 
her,  that  compliance  witli  this  last  demand  was  contraiy  to 
their  conscience ;  J  and  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, a  man  of  great  learning,  should  be  present  to  instruct 
her  in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Her  refusal  to  have  any 
conference  with  this  divine  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  earl  of 
Kent ;  and  he  bluntly  told  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the 
life  of  their  religion  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  her  life-would  have 
been  the  death  of  it.  Mention  being  made  of  Babington,  she 
constantly  denied  his  conspiracy  to  have  been  at  all  known  to 
her ;  and  the  revenge  of  her  wrongs  she  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty. 

•  It  appears,  by  some  letters  publialied  by  Strypa,  vol.  iii.  book  ii 
c.  1,  that  Elizabeth  had  not  expvessly  eommunicatod  her  intontion  tt 
any  of  her  ministers,  not  even  to  Burleigh ;  they  were  such  ex- 
perienced courtiers,  that  they  knew  they  could  not  gratify  her  moit 
than  by  serving  her  without  waiting  tiU  she  desired  them. 

t  Camden,  p.  6ai.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  Id3,  in  the  Advocated 
Jibtary,  p.  ?.,  from  tte  Cott.  Lit>.  Cal.  o.  9. 

J  Jebb,  vol  ii.  p.  302. 
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When  llie  eark  had  left  her,  she  ordered  supper  to  ba 
nagtened,  that  ■jho  might  haie  the  moie  leisure  after  it  to  finish 
the  few. affaire  which  remaiced  to  her  in  tlii=i  world,  and  to 
prepare  for  her  paiijge  to  another  It  was  necessary  for  her, 
she  said  to  take  some  sustenance,  lest  a  failure  of  her  bodily 
strength  sho  Id  depress  he  sp  its  on  the  morrow,  aad  lest  her 
heha*  o  si  o  Id  tl  eby  heti  y  a  weakness  unworthy  of  her- 
self.* SI  e  s  PI  ed  pa  n^ly  as  her  manner  usually  was ; 
and  ho  ^sonted  cl  ee  fulness  d  d  not  even  desert  her  ou  thia 
occas  o  She  conf  rted  he  servants  under  the  aiflicfion 
which  o  e  heln  e  1  hem  and  which  was  too  violent  for  them 
lo  conceal  f  om  1  e  T  n  ng  to  Burgoin,  her  physician, 
sho  asked  h  n  wl  e  her  I  e  d  d  not  remark  the  great  and 
invinc  blc  force  of  t  -uth  They  pretend,"  said  she,  "  that 
I  must  d  e  beca  se  I  con  p  e  I  against  thoir  queen's  life ;  but 
the  "earl  of  Keat  avowed,  that  there  was  no  other  cause  of  my 
death,  than  the  apprehensions  which,  if  I  should  live,  they 
entertain  for  their  religion.  My  constancy  in  the  faith  is  my 
real  crime  :  the  rest  is  only  a  color,  invented  by  interested 
and  designing  men,"  Towards  the  end  of  supper,  she  called 
in  all  her  servants,  and  drank  to  them  :  fhey  pledged  her,  in 
order,  on  their  knees ;  and  craved  her  pardon  for  any  past 
neglect  of  their  duly:  she  deigned,  in  return,  to  ask  their 
pardon  for  her  offences  towards  them ;  and  a  plentiful  effusion 
of  fears  attended  this  last  solemn  farewell,  and  exchange  of 
mutual  forgiveness.t 

Mary's  care  of  her  servants  was  the  sole  remaining  affair 
which  employed  her  concern.  She  perused  her  will,  in  whbh 
she  had  provided  for  them  by  legacies :  sho  ordered  the 
inventory  of  her  goods,  clothes,  and  jewels  to  be  brought  her : 
and  she  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
each  particular  :  to  some  she  distributed -money  with  her  own 
hands ;  and  she  adapted  the  recompense  to  their  differen. 
degrees  of  rank  and  merit.  She  wrote  also  letters  of  recom- 
mendation for  her  servants  to  the  French  king,  and  to  her 
cousin  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  she  made  the  cliief  executor 
of  her  testament.  At  her  wonted  lime,  she  went  to  bed  ;  slept 
some  hours  ;  and  then  rising,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
prayer.  Having  foreseen  the  difficulty  of  exercising  the  rites 
of  her  religion,  she  had  had  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  con- 

•  Jebb,  vol.  ii,  p,  489. 

t  Jebb,  vol.  ii,  p.  802,  G26.     Camden,  p.  oSi. 
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secreted  host  frotn  the  hands  of  Pope  Pius ;  and  she  had 
reserved  the  use  of  it  for  this  last  period  of  her  Ufe.  By  this 
expedient  she  suppUed,  as  much  as  she  could,  the  want  of  a 
priest  and  confessor,  who  was  refused  her.* 

Towards  the  morning,  she  dressed  he'-self  in  a  rich  habit  of 
silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved  to  herself. 
She  told  her  maids,  that  she  would  willingly  have  left  them 
this  dress,  rather  than  the  plain  garb  which  she  wore  the  day 
before :  but  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  appear  at  the  ensuing 
solemnity  in  a  decent  habit. 

Thomas  Andrews,  sheriff  of  the  counly,  entered  the  room, 
and  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that  he  tnust 
attend  her  to  ihe  place  of  execution.  She  replied,  that  she 
was  ready  ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  her  servants,  she  leaned  oa 
two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulel's  giiards,  because  of  an  infirmity  in 
her  limbs ;  and  she  followed  the  sheriff  with  a  serene  and 
composed  countenance.  In  pacing  through  a  hall  adjoining 
to  her  chamber,  she  was  met  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir  Drue  Drury,  and  many  other 

feotlemen  of  distinction.  Here  she  also  found  Sir  Andrew 
lelvil,  her  steward,  who  flung  himself  on  his  lineea  before 
her ;  and  wringing  his  hands,  cried  aloud,  "  Ah,  hiadam ! 
unhappy  me  !  what  man  was  ever  before  the  messenger  of 
such  heavy  tidings  as  I  must  carry,  when  I  shall  return  to  my 
native  country,  and  shall  report,  that  I  saw  my  gracious  queen 
and  mistress  beheaded  in  England.'"  His  tears  prevented 
further  speech  ;  and  Mary  too  felt  herself  moved,  more  from 
sympathy  than  affliction.  "  Cease,  my  good  servant,"  saia 
she,  "  cease  to  lament :  thou  hast  cause  rather  to  rejoice  than 
to  mourn  :  for  now  shalt  thou  see  the  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart 
receive  their  long-expected  period  and  completion.  Know," 
continued  she,  '*  good  servant,  that  all  the  world  at  best  is 
vanity,  and  subject  slill  to  more  sorrow  than  a  whole  ocean  of 
tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But  I  pray  thee  carry  this  message 
from  me,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion,  and  unalter- 
able in  my  affections  to  Scotland  and  to  France.  Heaven 
forgive  them  that  have  long  desired  my  end,  and  have  thirsted 
for  my  blood  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water'  brooks  I " 
"  O  God,"  added  she,  "  thou  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth 
itself;  thou  kno west  the  inmost  recea.ses  of  my  heart:  thou 
It  that  I  was  ever  desirous  to  preserve  an  entire  union 

*  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  4B9. 
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between  Scotland  and  England,  and  to  obviate  the  so'Jrce  of 
all  these  fatal  discords.  But  recommend  me,  Molvil,  to  my 
son  ;  and  tell  him,  that  notwithstaoding  all  my  distresses,  I 
have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  kingdom  of 
&;tf).an3."  After  these  words,  redining  herself,  with  weeping 
eyes,  and  face  bedewed  with  _tears,  she  kissed  him.  "  Ai\d 
so,"  said  she,  "  good  Melvil,  farewell :  ouce  again,  fiirewell, 
good  Melvil ;  and  grant  the  assistance  of  thy  prayers  to  thy 
queen  and  mistress^'  • 

She  next  turned  to  the  aoblemen,  who  attended  her,  and 
tiiftde  a  petition  in  behalf  of  her  servants,  that  they  might  be 
well  treated,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  presents  which  she  had 
made  thorn,  aad  be  sent  safely  into  their  own  country.  Hav- 
ing received  a  favorable  answer,  she  preferred  another  request, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her  at  her  death ;  "  in 
order,"  said  she,  "  that  Iheir  eyes  may  behold,  and  their 
hearts  bear  witness,  how  patiently  their  queen  and  miatress 
can  submit  to  her  execution,-  and  how  constantly  she  perse- 
veres in  her  attachment  to  her  religion."  The  earl  of  Kent 
opposed  this  desire,  and  told  her  that  they  would  be  apt,  by 
their  speeches  and  cries,  to  disturb  both  herself  and  the  spec- 
tators :  he  was  also  apprehensive  lest  they  should  'practise 
some  superstition,  not  meet  for  him  to  suffer ;  such  as  dipping 
iheir  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood :  for  that  was  the  instance 
which  he  made  use  of.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  quoen  of  Scots, 
"  I-  will  give  my  word  (although  it  be  but  dead)  that  they  shall 
not  incur  any  blame  in  any  of  the  actions  which  you  have 
maraed.  But  alas !  poor  souls !  it  would  be  a  great  consola- 
tion to  them  to  bid  their  mistress  farewell.  And  I  hope," 
added  she,  "  that  your  mistress,  being  a  maiden  queen,  would 
vouchsafe,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  should  have  some 
of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my  death.  I  know  that  her 
majesty  hath  not  given  you  any  such  strict  command,  but  that 
you  might  grant  ma  a  request  of  far  greater  courtesy,  even 
though  I  were  a  woman  of  inferior  rank  to  that  which  I  bear." 
Finding  that  the  earl  of  Kent  persisted  still  in  his  refusal,  her 
mind,  which  had  fortified  itself  against  the  terrors  of  death 
wag  affected  by  this  indignity,  for  which  she  was  not  prepared. 
'  1  am  cousin  to  your  queen,"  cried  she,  "  and  descended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  Henry  "VIL,  and  a  married  queen  of  France 
and  an  anointed   queefl  of  Scotland."     The  commissioners, 
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perceiving  how  invidious  their  ohstinacy  would  appear,  con- 
ferred a  little  together,  and  agreed  that  she  might  carry  a  few 
of  her  seiTanis  along  with  her.  She  made  choice  of  four 
men  and  two  maid  servants  for  that  purpose. 

She  then  passed  into  another  hall,  where  was  erected  the 
scaffold,  covered  with  black ;  and  she  saw,  with  an  undismayed 
countenance,  the  executioners  and  all  the  preparations  of 
death.  The  room  was  crowded  with  spectators ;  and  no  one 
was  so  steeled  against  all  sentiments  of  humanity,  m  not  to  be 
moved,  when  he  reflected  on  her  royal  dignity, considered  the 
surprising  train  of  her  misfortunes,  heheld  her  mild  but  inflexi- 
ble constancy,  recalled  her  amiable  accomplishinents,  or  sur- 
veyed her  beauties,  which,  though  faded  by  years,  and  yet 
more  by  her  afflictions,  still  discovered  themselves  in  this  fatal 
moment.  Here  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was  read  to  her ; 
and  during  this  ceremony  she  was  silent,  but  showed,  in  her 
behavior,  an  indifference  and  unconcern,,  as  if  the  business  had 
nowise  regarded  her.  Before  the  executioners  performed 
their  ofiice,  the  dean  of  Peterborough  stepped  forth ;  and 
though  the  queen  frequently  told  him  that  he  needed  not  con- 
cern himself  about  her,  that  she  was  settled  in  the  anciect 
Catholic  and  Boman  religion,  and  that  she  meant  to  lay  down 
her  life  in  defence  of  that  fiitth,  he  stili  thought  it  his  duty  to 
persist  in  his  lectures  and  exhorlalions,  and  to  endeavor  her 
conversion.  The  terms  which  he  employei^  ".vere,  under  color 
of  pious  instructions,  cruel  insults  on  her  uufortunate  situation ; 
and  besides  their  own  absurdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
mortifying  indignities  to  which  she  had  ever  yet  been  exposed. 
He  told  her,  that  the  queen  of  England  had  on  this  occa- 
sion shown  a  tender  care  of  her ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
punishment  justly  to  be  inflicted  on  her,  for  her  manifold  tres- 
passes, vras  determined  to  use  every  expedient  for  savins  her 
soul   from    that    destruction  \n !       1     h     t  w  ly 

threatened :  that  she  was  nwtd  p       thbnkf 

eternity,  and  had  no  other  f    sc  p    g      dl       p 

dition,  than  by  repenting  her  f  k  la        by  j      fy 

ihe  sentence  pronounced  ag  t  h  by  k  1  d^  g  th 
queen's  favors,  and  by  exert    g       t  d  1     ly  f  th 

Christ  Jesus :  that  the  Scrjpt  w         h        ly     I      f  doc 

Irine,  the  merits  of  Christ  the      ly  m  f     1  d  f 

she  trusted  in  the  inventions  o  d  f  h  t     p    t 

m  an  instant  to  fall  into  utt      d    k  pi  1   ro 
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nand  of  death  was  upon  her,  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  the  throne  of  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  was  erected, 
the  book  of  her  life  was  spread  wide,  and  the  particular  sen- 
tence and  judgment  was  ready  to  be  pronounced  upoo  her: 
and  that  it  was  now,  during  this  important  moment,  in  her 
choice,  either  to  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  hear  that 
joyful  salutation,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fathei-,"  or  ta 
share  the  resurrection  of  condemnation,  replete  with  sorrow 
and  anguish;  and  to  sutler  tliat  dreadful  denunciation,  "Go, 
ye  cursed, "into  everlasting  fire,"  * 

During  this  discourse,  Mary  could  not  sometimes  forbeai 
betraying  her  impatience,  by  interrupting  the  preacher ;  and 
the  dean,  finding  that  he  had  profited  nothing  by  his  lecture, 
at  last  bade  her  cliange  her  opinion,  repent  her  of  her  formei 
wickedness,  and  settle  her  failh  upon  this  ground,  that  only  in 
Christ  Jesus  could  she  hope  to  be  saved.  She  answered,  again 
and  again,  with  great  earnestness,  "  Trouble  not  yourself  any 
more  about  the  matter  ;  for  I  was  born  in  this  religioo,  I  have 
lived  in  this  religion,  and  in  this  religion  I  am  resolved  to  iie." 
Even  the  two  earls  perceived  that  it  was  fruitless  to  harass  her 
any  further  with  iheolpgicai  disputes ;  and  they  ordered  the 
dean  to  desist  from  his  unseasonable  exhortations,  and  to  pray 
for  her  conversion.  During  the  dean's  prayer,  she  employed 
herself  in  private  devotion  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
after  he  had  finished,  she  pronounced  aloud  some  petitions  in 
English,  for  the  afflicted  church,  for  an  end  of  her  own 
troubles,  for  her  son,  and  for  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  prayed 
God,  that  that  princess  might  long  prosper,  and  be  employed 
in  his  service.  The  earl  of  Kent,  observing  that  in  her  devo- 
tions she  made  frequent  use  of  the  crucifix,  could  not  forbear 
reproving  her  for  her  attachment  to  that  Popish  trumpery,  aa 
he  termed  it ;  and  he  exhorted  her  to  have  Christ  in  her  heart, 
not  in  her  hand.t  She  replied',  with  presence  of  mind,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  hold  such  an  object  in  her  hand  without  feeling 
her  heart  touched  with  some  compunction.  J 

She  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to  disrobe 
herself;  and  the  executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to  assist  them, 
S!ie  smiled,  and  said  (hat  sjie  was  not  accustomed  to  undress 
herself  before  so  largo  a  company,  nor  to  be  served  by  sucb 

*  MS.  p.  8,  9,  10,  11.     Strype,  toI.  iii.  p.  335. 
t  MS.  p.  15.    Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  307,  491,  637. 
t  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  307,  491,  637. 
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valets.  Her  servants,  seeing  her  in  this  condition,  read/  to  lay 
her  head  upon  the  bloclt,  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations : 
she  turned  about  to  them  ;  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  aa  a 
sign  of  imposing  silence  upon  them  ;  •  and  having  given  them 
her  blessing,  desired  them  to  pray  for  her.  One  of  her  maids, 
whom  she  had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  covered  her  eyes 
■with  a  liaadkerchief ;  she  laid  herself  down  without  any  sign 
of  fear  or  ti-epidation,  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her 
body  at  two  strokes  by  the  executioner.  He  instantly  held  it 
up  to  the  spectators,  streaming  with  blood',  and  agitated  with 
the  convulsions  of  death  :  the  dean  of  Peterborough  alone 
exclaimed,  "  So  perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  enemies  :  "  the 
earl  of  Kent  alone  replied,  "  Amen :  "  the  attention  of  all  the 
other  spectators  was  fixed  on  the  melancholy  scene  before 
them ;  and  zeal  and  flattery  alike  gave  place  to  present  pity 
and  admiration  of  the  expiring  princess. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  nine- 
teenth of  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  ;  a 
wonmn  of  great  accomplishments  both  of  body  and  mind, 
natural  as  well  as  acquired ;  but  unfortunate  in  her  life,  and 
during  one  period  very  unhappy  in  her  conduct.  The  beau- 
ties of  her  person  and  graces  of  her  air  combined  to  make 
her  the  most  amiable  of  women ;  and  the  charms  of  her  ad- 
dress and  converaati-on  aided  the  impression  which  hef  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  Ambitious  and 
active  in  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to  cheerfulness  and  society; 
of  a  lofty  spirit,  constant  and  even  vehement  in  her  purpose, 
yet  polite,  and  gentle,  and  affable  in  her  demeanor ;  she  seemed 
to  partake  only  so  much  of  the  male  virtues  aa  fo  render  her 
"stimable,  without  relmquishing  those  soft  graces  which  com- 
pose the  pi  oper  orntment  of  her  sex.  In  order  to  form  a  just 
idea  oi  her  character,  we  must  set  aside  one  part  of  her  con- 
d  Jct,  while  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  guidance  of  a  profli- 
gite  man ,  and  must  consider  these  faults,  whether  we  admit 
them  fo  be  imprudences  or  crimes,  as  the  result  of  an  inexpli- 
cable, though  not  uncommon  mconstancy  in  the  human  mind, 
of  the  frailty  of  our  natuie  of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of 
the  influence  which  situations,  and  sometimes  momentary  inci- 
dents, ha\e  on  peraons  whose  principles  are  not  thoroughly 
"onhrmcd  bv  experience  and  reflection.  Enraged  by  the 
ungrateful  conduct  of  her  hu=iband,  seduced  by  the  treacherous 

*  Jeijb,  p.  307,  4S2, 
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counsels  of  one  in  whom  she  reposed  confidence,  transported 
by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper,  which  never  lay  suffi- 
ciently under  the  guidance  of  discretion  ;  she  was  hRtrayed 
into  aclions  which  may  with  some  difficulty  be  accounted  for, 
but  which  admit  of  no  apology,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  An 
enumeration  of  her  qualities  might  carry  the  appearance  of  s. 
panegyric;  an  account  of  lier  conduct  must,  in  some  parta, 
wear  the  aspect  of  severe  satire  aod  invective. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  solitude  of  her  long  and 
tedious  captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  had  been, 
exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought  her  up  to  a 
degree  of  bigotry  during  her  later  years ;  and  such  were  the 
prevalent  spirit  an  g 

wonder,  if  her  z  m 

induced  her  lo  gn  ra 

actuated  only  by  g  m 

the  life  of  Elizab 

When  the  qu  m  ft    ry 

affecjed  the  utm  H 


long  time,  her  so 
it,  but  stood  fixed 
ment.  After  he  j 
loud  wailings  a 
mouiTjing  for  this 
ually  bathed  in  t 
women.     None 
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not  feL,  i.ic  L.ii.uLHi.tiijie  grief  which  she  ej-peiiencel  on 
account  of  that  lamentable  accident  which,  without  her  knowl- 
edge, much  less  concurrence,  had  happened  in  Englanii :  that 
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B3  her  pen  trembled  when  she  attempted  to  wiite  it,  she  found 
lierseif  obliged  lo  commit  the  relation  of  it  to  the  messenger 
her  kinsman ;  who  would  likewise  inform  hia  majesty  of 
every  circumstance  attending  this  dismal  and  unlooked-for 
misfortune  :  that  she  appealed  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  heaven 
and  earth  for  her  innocence  ;  and  was  also  so  happy  amidst 
ber  other  afflictions,  as  to  find,  that  many  persons  in  her  court 
could  bear  witness  lo  her  veracity  in  this  protestation :  that 
she  abhorred  dissimulation  ;  deemed  nothing  more  worthy  of  a 
prince  than  a  sincere  and  open  conduct ;  and  could  never  surely 
be  esteemed  so  base  and  poor-spirited  as  that,  if  she  had  really 
given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  she  could  on  any  consid 
eration  be  induced  lo  deny  them  :  that,  though  sensible  of  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner, she  determined  from  clemency  never  to  carry  it  into 
execution  ;  and  could  not  but  resent  the  temerity  of  those  who 
on  this  occasion  had  disappointed  her  intention :  and  that  as  no 
one  loved  him  more  dearly  than  herself,  or  bore  a  more  anxious 
concern  for  his  welfare,  she  hoped  that  he  would  consider 
every  one  as  his  enemy  who  endeavored,  on  account  of  the 
present  Incident,  to  excite  any  animosity  between  them.* 

In  order  the  beitcr  to  appease  James,  she  committed  Davison 
to  prison,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the  star  chamber  for 
his  n'  d  meanor.  The  secretary  was  confounded ;  and  being 
sen  b  f  the  danger  which  must  attend  his  entering  into  a 
con  h  the  queen,  he  expressed  penitence  for  his  error, 

and  bm  tted  very  patiently  to  be  rtuled  at  by  those  very 
coun  11  &  whose  persuasion  had  induced  him  to  incur  the 
gu  and  who  had  promised  to  countenance  and  protect  him. 
He  w  ondemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's  pleas- 
ure, and  to  pay  a  fine  often  thousand  pounds.  He  remained 
a  long  lime  in  custody ;  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced  him  to 
beggary,  was  rigorously  levied  upon  him.  All  the  favor 
which  he  could  obtain  from  the  queen,  was  sending  him  small 
supplies  from  time  to  time,  lo  keep  him  from  perishing  in 
necessity.t  He  privately  wrote  an  apology  to  his  friend 
Walsingham,  which  contains  many  curious  particulars.  The 
French  and  Scotch  ambi^sadors,  he  said,  had  been  remon- 
Btrating  with  the  queen  in  Mary's  behalf;  and  immediately 
after  their  departure,  she  commanded  him,  of  her  own  accord, 
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lo  deliver  her  the  warrant  for  tl 
She  signed  it  readily,  and  ord  red 
great  seal  of  England.     Sho  appea 


w      k     tl       hi 
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that  though  she  had       1         d  1  y  d  t!  ti  n  1    t    h 

siiould  seem  to  be  act        1  by       1  Ity     1     w        11 

along  sensible  of  the  ty    f  t     I      1         m  rs 

tion,  she  blamed  Dru  y      d  P    1  t  th  t  th      h  d  n  t  b  f 
eased  her  of  this  troubl  d    1         p         d  h      d  th  t 

Walsingham  would  br    g  th  m  t  pi  h  t  p 

lar.     She  was  so  bent        th     p    p         h  t  m      ft 

she  asked  Davison  wh    1  y  1  tt      1    d  f         Pit 

with  regard  to  the  serv  ptdfh  D  hwd 
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socialion,  ia  which  they  had  bound  tliemsehes  lo  avenge  het 
wrongs,  they  bad  yet  refused  to  lend  their  hand  on  this  occa- 
sion. "  But  others,"  she  said,  "  will  be  found  lees  scrupulous." 
Duvison  adds,  that  nothing  but  the  consent  and  exhortations  of 
the  whole  council  could  have  engaged  him  to  send  off  the  war- 
rant :  hf!  wns  u'ell  aware  of  his  danger ;  and  remembered  that 
ttis  queeti,  after  having  ordered  the  execution  of  the  d«ke  of 
Norfolk,  had  endeavored,  in  a  like  manner,  to  throw  the  whole 
biarao  and  odium  of  that  action  upon  Lord  Burleigh.* 

Elizabeth's  dissimulation  was  so  ass,  that  it  could  deceive 
nobody  who  was  not  previously  resolved  to  be  blinded ;  but  as 
James's  concern  for  his  mother  was  certainly  more  sincere 
and  cordial,  he  discovered  the  highest  resentment,  and  refused 
to  admit  Gary  into  his  presence.  He  recalled  his  ambassa- 
dors from  England,  and  seemed  to  breathe  nothmg  but  war 
and  vengeance.  The  states  of  Scotland,  being  assembled, 
took  part  in  his  anger ;  and  professed  that  they  were  ready  to 
spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother'^ 
death,  and  in  defence  of  his  title  lo  the  crown  cf  England. 
iVIany  of  his  nobility  instigated  him  to  take  arms  :   Lord  Sin- 

•  Camden,  p.  538,  Strjpe,  Tfd.iii.  p.  876,  376.  MS.  in  the  Advo- 
catea"  Libraiy,  A.  3,  28,  p.  17,  &om  the  Cott.  Lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Biogr, 
Brit.  p.  I63a,  1627. 
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dair,  when  the  courliers 
sented  himself  to  the  king  arrayed  ii 
said,  that  this  was  the  proper  mournii  ^ 
Catholics  took  the  opportunity  of  esliorting  James  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  Say  immediate  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  which,  from 
hia  motlier's.  example,  he  might  conclude  would  certainly^  if 
Elizabeth's  power  prevailed,  overwhelm  hia  person  and  his 
kingdom.  The  queeD  was  sensible  of  the  danger  attendiog 
these  counsels  ;  and  af^er  allowing  James  some  decent  inter- 
val to  vent  his  grief  and  anger,  she  employed  her  emissaries 
to  pacify  him,  and  to  set  before  him  every  motive  of  hope  or 
fear  which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  amity  with  her. 

Walaingham  wrote  to  Lord  Thirlatone,  James's  secretary,  a 
judicious  letter  to  the  same  purpose.  He  said  that  he  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  violent  resolutions  taken  in 
Scotland,  and  of  thepassion  discovered  by  a  prince  -of  so 
much  judgment  and  temper  as  James  ;  that  a  war,  founded 
merely  on  the  principle  of  revenge,  and  that,  loo,  on  account 
of  an  act  of  justice  which  necessity  had  extorted,  would  for- 
ever be  exposed  to  censure,  and  could  not  be  excused  by  any 
principles  of  equity  or  reason :  tliat  if  these  views  were 
deemed  less  momentous  among  princes,  policy  and  .interest 
ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  these  motives  did  still 
more  evidently  oppose  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  all  revival  of  exploded  claims  to  the  English  throne  : 
that  the  inequality  between  the  two  kingdoms  deprived  James 
of  any  hopes  of  success,  if  he  trusted  merely  to  the  force  of 
his  own  stale,  and  had  no  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for 
assistance  :  that  the  objections  attending  the  introduction  of 
succors  from  a  more  potent  monarch,  appeared  so  evident 
from  all  the  transactions  of  history,  (hat  ihey  could  not  escape 
a  person  of  the  king's  extensive  knowledge  ;  hut  there  were 
in  the  present  case  several  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
ought  forever  to  deter  him  from  having  recourse  to  so  danger- 
ous an  expedient :  that  the  French  monarch,  the  ancient  ally 
of  Scotland,  might  willingly  use  the  assistance  of  that  king- 
dom against  England,  but  would  be  displeased  to  see  the 
union  of  these  two  kingdoms  in  the  person  of  James  ;  a  union 
which  would  ever  after  exclude  him  from  practising  that 
policy,  formerly  so  useful  to  the  French,  and  so  pernicious  to 
the  Scottish,  nation :  that  Henry,  besides,  infested  with  faction 
and  domestic  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  of  supporting  diataol 
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allies ,  much  less  would  he  expose  himself  to  any  hazard  or 
expense,  in  order  to  aggrandize  a  near  kiEsman  of  the  house 
af  Guise,  the  most  deteiinined  enemies  of  his  repose  and  author- 
ity :  that  the  extensive  power  and  esorhitant  amhition  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  rendered  him  a  still  more  dangerous  ally  to 
Scotland  ;  and  as  he  evidently  aspired  to  a  universal  mon- 
archy in  the  west,  aod  had  in  particulai*  advanced  some  cl(ums 
to  England  as  if  he  were  descended  from  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, he  was  at  Iho  same  time  the  common  enemy  of  all  princes 
who  wished  lo  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  immedi- 
ate rival  and  competitor  of  the  king  of  Scots  :  that  the  queen, 
by  her  own  naval  power  and  her  alliance  with  the  Hollanders, 
would  probably  intercept  all  succors  which  might  be  aeot  to 
James  froni  abroad,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  the  controversy 
in  this  island,  with  the  superior  forces  of  her  own  kingdom, 
opposed  to  those  of  Scotland :  that  if  the  king  revived  his 
mother's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  must  also 
embrace  her  religion,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  justified  ; 
and  must  thereby  undergo  the  infamy  of  abandoning  those  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  had  been  strictly  educated ;  and  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  religiously  adhered  :  that  as  he  would,  by  such  an 
apostasy,  totally  alienate  all  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  and 
England,  he  could  never  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics, 
who  would  still  entertain  reasonable  doubts  of  his  sincerity : 
that  by  advancing  a  present  claim  to  the  crown,  he  forfeited 
the  certain  prospect  of  his  succession ;  and  revived  that 
national  animosity  which  the  late  peace  and  alliance  between 
the  kingdoms  had  happily  extinguished  ;  that  the  whole  gentry 
and  nobility  of  England  had  openly  declared  themselves  for  the 
execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  if  James  showed  such 
violent  resentment  against  that  act  of  justice,  they  would  be 
obliged,  for  their  own  security,  to  prevent  forever  so  implaca- 
ble a  prince  from  ruling  over  them  ;  and  that,  however  some 
persons  might  repi'esenl  his  honor  as  engaged  to  seek  ven- 
geance for  the  present  affront  and  injury,  the  true  honor  of  a 
prince  consisted  in  wisdom,  and  moderation,  and  justice,  not  in 
fqj'owing  the  dictates  of  blind  passion,  or  in  pursuing  revenge 
at  the  expense  of  every  motive  and  every  interest.*  These 
considerations,  joined  to  the  peaceable,  unambitious  temper 
oftlie  young  prince,  prevailed  over  his  resentment;  and  he 
fell  gradually  into  a  good  correspondence  with  the  court  of 

«  Strype,  vol   HL  p,  377.     Spotswood. 
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England.  It  is  probable  that  the  queen's  chief  object  in  her 
dissimil  t'         'tl      g    d      ih  t"        f  M  th 

she  mi  ff  m  w 

jng  his  m 

Whi      E  ty 

her  ne  g 

dangers      H         g         P      p  m  sb 

the  daily  insults  and  injuries  which  Jie  received  from  the  Eng- 
lish, was  secretly  preparing  a  great  navy  to  attack  her,  she 
sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  intercept  his  supplies,  to 
pillage  his  coast,  and  to  destroy  his  shipping.  Drake  carried 
out  four  capital  ships  of  the  queen's,  and  twenty-six,  great 
and  small,  with  which  the  London  merchants,  in  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  plunder,  had  supplied  him.  Having  learned, 
from  two  Dutch  ships  which  he  met  with  in  his  passage,  that 
a  Spanish  fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz,  ready  to  sail 
for  Lisbon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  intended  armada,  he  bent 
his  course  to  the  former  harbor,  and  boldly,  as  well  aa  for- 
tunately, made  an  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  obliged  six  gal- 
leys, which  made  head  against  him,  to  take  shelter  under  the 
foria  ;  he  burned  about  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with  ammuni- 
tion and  naval  stores  ;  and  he  destroyed  a  great  ship  of  the 
marquis  of  Santa  Croce.  Thence  he  set  sail  for  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  look  by  assault  the  caatle  situ&ted  on  that  prom- 
ontory, with  three  other  fortresses.  He  next  insulted  Lisbon  ; 
and  finding  that  the  merchants,  who  had  engaged  entirely  in 
expectation  of  profit,  were  discontented  at  these  military 
enterprises,  be  set  sail  for  the  Terceras,  with  an  intention  of 
lymg  in  wait  for  a  rich  carrack,  which  was  expected  in  those 
parts.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  his  prize  ■  and 
by  this  short  expedition,  in  which  th         bl      b  I 

share,  the   adventurers  were  en  d  mp  1 

enterprises,  the  English  seamen  1  d        dp        h    g 

inwieldy  ships  of  the  enemy,  the  1  P    P  S 

were  destroyed,  the  intended  exp  d  E  gl     d 

retarded  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  q  h      by  h  d  I 

take  more  secure  measures  again      1      f    m  d  b  as 

This  year,  Thomas  Cavendish      f,     1  m        f  I 
who  had  dissipated  a  good  est        bj   1       g  '      g 
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resolved  to  repair  his  fortune  at  the  expease  of  the  Spaniards, 
fitted  out  three  ships  at  Plymouth,  one  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  another  of  sixty,  and  a  third  of  forty  ;  and  with 
these  small  vessels  he  ventured  into  the  South  Sea,  and  com- 
mitted great  depredations  on  the  Spaniards.  He  took  nineteen 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  richly  laden  ;  and  returning  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the 
river  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  His  mariners  and  soldiers  were 
clothed  ia  silk,  his  sails  were  of  damask,  his  topsail  cloth  of 
gold  ;  and  his  prizes  were  esteemed  the  richest  that  ever  had 
been  brought  into  England,* 

The  land  enterprises  of  the  English  were  not,  during  this 
campaign,  so  advantageous  or  honorable  to  the  nation.  The 
important  place  of  Deventer  was  intrusted  by  Leicester  to 
Williajn  Stanley,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  English  ; 
and  this  gentleman,  being  a  Catholic,  was  alarmed  at  the 
discovery  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  became  apprehensive 
lest  every  one  of  hia  religion  should  thenceforth  be  treated 
with  distrust  in  England.  He  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  Spaniards,  betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  sum  of 
money,  and  engaged  the  whole  garrison  to  desert  with  him  to 
the  Spanish  service.  Eoland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort 
near  Zulphen,  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  Hollanders, 
formerly  disgusted  with  Leicester,  and  suspicious  of  the  Eng- 
lish, brolce  out  into  loud  complaints  against  the  improvidence, 
if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  administration.  Soon  after,  he 
himself  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries;  but  his  conduct  was 
nowise  calculated  lo  give  them  satisfaction,  or  t  rem  the 
suspicions  which  they  had  entertained  agmn  1  n  Tl 
prince  of  Parma  having  besieged  Sluys,  Leice  t  att  npt  d 
to  relieve  the  place,  first  by  sua,  then  by  land  but  fail  d  m 
both  enterprises  ;  and  as  he  ascribed  his  had  s  t    tl 

ill  behavior  of  the  Hollanders,  they  were  eq  ally  f  n 
reflections   upon  his   conduct.     The   breach   b  t  th  a 

became  wider  every  day  :  they  slighted  his  authority,  opposed 
his  measures,  and  neglected  his  counsels;  while  he  endeavored 
by  an  imperious  behavior,  and  by  violence,  to  recover  that 
influence  which  he  had  lost  by  his  imprudent  and  ill-concerted 
measures.  He  was  even  suspected  by  the  Dutch  of  a  design 
to  usurp  upon  their  liberties;  and  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  him  began  to  extend  towards  the  queen  herself.     That 

*  Bircli'fl  Mcraoire,  vol.  i.  p.  5T. 
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I   made    some   advances  towards  a  peace  wilh 

&pain  :  a  congress  had  been  opened  at  Bourbourg,  a  village 
near  Graveline :  and  though  the  two  courts,  especially  that 
of  Spain,  had  no  olber  intention  than  to  amuse  each  of  them 
■its  enemy  by  negotiation,  and  mutually  relax  die  preparations 
for  defence  or  attack,  the  Dutch,  who  were  determined  on 
no  terms  to  return  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  became  approhen- 
live    lest   their   liberty  should    be  sacrificed  to  the  political 

nterests  of  England.*  But  the  queen,  who  knew  the  im- 
portance of  her  aliiaree  with  the  states  during  the  present 
conjuncture,  was  resolved  to  give  them  entire  satisfaction,  by 
recalling  Leicester,  and  commanding  him  to  reaign  his  gov- 
ernment. Maurice,  son  of  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  a  youth 
of  twenty  yoars  of  age,  was  elected  by  the  states'  governor  in 
his  place ;  and  Peregrine  Lord  Willooghby  was  appointed  by 
the  q\ieen  commander  of  the  English  forces.  The  mea.snrea 
of  thcae  two  generals  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  malig- 
nity of  Leicester,  who  had  left  a  faction  behind  him,  and  who 
sliil  attempted,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  to  disturb  all  the 
operations  of  the  states.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  received 
intelligence  of  these  disorders,  she  took  care'to  redress  ihem ; 
and  she  obli};^d  all  the  partisans  of  England  to  fall  into 
unanimity  with  Prince  Muurice.t  But  though  her  good  sense 
so  far  prevailed  over  her  partiality  to  Leicester,  she  nevei 
could  be  made  fully  sensible  of  his  vices  and  incapacity  ;  the 
submissions  which  he  made  her  restored  him  to  her  wonted 
favor ;  and  Lord  Bucithurst.  who  had  accused  him  of  mis- 
conduct in  Holland,  lost  her  confidence  for  some  lime,  axid 
was  even  conimitted  to  custody. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  another  favoijte  who  at  thia 
time  received  some  marks  of  her  pai'tiality.  Though  he  had 
never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  madff  olian- 
cellor,  in  the  place  of  Bromley,  deceased ;  hut,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  expectations,  and  perhaps  wishes  of  the  lawyers, 
hs  behaved  in  a  maoner  not  unworthy  of  that  high  station ; 
his  good  natural  capacity  supplied  the  place  of  experience  and 
study;  and  his  decisions  were  not  found  deficient,  either  in 
point  of  equity  or  judgment.  His  enemies  had  contributed  to 
Jiis  promotion,  in  hopes  that  his  absence  from  court,  while  he 
•ittended  the  business  of  chancery,  would  gradually  e 
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the  queen  from  him,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  tinder 
mining  him  in  her  favor. 

[1588.]  These  Little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  were 
silenced  by  the  account  which  came  from  all  quarters,  of 
the  vast  j)reparations  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  for  the  entire  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 
Philip,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  on  account  of  the 
hostilities  which  Elizabeth  every  where  committed  upon  him, 
had  long  harbored  a  secret  and  violent  desire  of  revenge 
against  her.  His  ambition  also,  and  the  hopes  of  extending 
hia  empire,  were  much  encouraged  by  the  pres.ent  prosperous 
state  of  his  affairs  ;  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  tlie  East  Indian  commerce  and  settlements,  and  the 
yearly  importation  of  vast  treasures  from  America.  The 
point  on  which  he  rested  his  highest  glory,  the  perpetual 
object  of  his  policy,  was  to  support  orthodoxy  and  exterminate 
heresy ;  and  as  the  power  and  credit  of  Elizabeth  were  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  Protestants,  he  hoped,  if  he  could  subdue 
that  princess,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown  of  retmiling  the 
whole  Christian  world  in  the  Catholic  communion.  Above 
all,  his  indignalLon  against  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands instigated  him  lo  attack  the  English,  who  had  encouraged 
that  insurrection ;  and  who,  by  their  vicinity,  were  so  well 
enabled  to  support  the  Hollanders,  that  he  could  never  hope 
to  reduce  these  rebels,  while  the  power  of  that  kingdom  ro- 
mained  entire  and  unbrolien.  To  subdue  England  seemed  a 
necessary  preparative  to  the  reestablishmenl  of  his  authority 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  for- 
mer was  in  itself,  as  a  more  important,  so  a  more  easy  under- 
taking than  the  latter.  That  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  more  exposed  lo  invasions  from 
that  quarter ;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtained  entrance,  tho 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by  art 
or  nature  ;  a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  military  disci- 
pline and  experience ;  and  the  Catholics,  in  which  it  still 
abounded,  would  be  ready,  it  was  hoped,  lo  Join  any  mvader 
who  should  free  them  from  those  persecutions  under  which 
they  labored,  and  should  revenge  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  on  whom  they  had  fixed  all  their  affections.  The  fata 
of  England  must  be  decided  in  one  battle  at  sea,  and  anolhei 
at  land  ;  and  what  comparison  between  the  English  and  Span- 
iards, either  ia  point  of  naval  force,  or  in  the  numbers,  reputa- 
tion, and  veteran  bravery  of  their  armies  ?  Besides  the  acqui* 
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eition  of  so  great  a  kingdom,  success  against  England  msurea 
the  immediate  subjection  of  the  Hollanders,  who,  attacked  on 
every  hand,  and  deprived  of  all  support,  must  yield  their  stub- 
born necks  to  that  yoke  which  they  had  so  long  resisted.  Hap 
pily,  this  conquest,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
grandeur  of  Spain,  would  not  at  present  be  opposed  by  the 
jealousy  of  other  powers,  naturally  so  much  interested  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  the  enterprise.  A  truce  was  lately  con- 
cluded with  the  Turks ;  the  empire  vraa  in  the  hands  of  s 
friend  and  near  ally ;  and  France,  the  perpetual  rival  of  Spain 
was  so  torn  with  intestine  commotions,  that  she  had  no  leisure 
to  pay  attention  to  her  foreign  interests.  This  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  which  might  never  again,  present  itself,  must 
be  seized ;  and  one  bold  effort  made  for  acquiring  that  ascend- 
ant in  Europe,  to  which  the  present  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  Spaniards  seemed  so  fully  to  entitle  them.* 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  notwithstanding 
his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprise  j 
and  though  the  prince,  now  created  by  the  pope  duke  of  Parma, 
when  consulted,  opposed  the  attempt,  at  least  represented  the 
necessity  of  previously  getting  possession  of  some  seaport 
tovm  in  the  Netherlands,  which  might  afford  a  retreat  to  the 
Spanish  navy,f  it  was  determined  by  the  Catholic  monarch  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  project. 
During  some  time,  he  had  been  secretly  making  preparations ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  fully  taken,  every  part  of  his 
vast  empire  resounded  with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and  all 
his.  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals  were  employed  in  for- 
warding the  design.  The  marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  a  sea 
officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  was  destined  to 
command  the  fleet ;  and  by  his  counsels  were  the  naval  equip- 
ments conducted.  In  all  the  ports  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spaia, 
and  Portugal,  artisans  were  employed  in  building  vessels  of 
uncommon  size  and  force  ;  naval  stores  were  bought  at  a  great 
expense ;  provisions  amassed ;  armies  levied  and  quartered  ia 
the  maritime  towns  of  Spain ;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out 
such  a  fleet  and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  it&  equal 
in  Europe.  The  military  preparations  in  Flandeis  were  no  less 
formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every  moment 
Bssembling  to  reenforce  the  duke  of  Parma.     Capizuchi  and 
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Spinelli  conducted  forces  from  Italy ;  the  marquis  of  Borgaut 
a  princo  of  the  house  of  Austria,  levied  troops  in  Germany  ; 
the  Walloon  and  Burgundian  regimenta  were  completed  or 
augmented :  the  Spanish  infantry  was  supphed  with  recruits ; 
and  an  army  of  thirty-four  thousand  men  was  assembled  in 
Ihe  Netherlands,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  be  transported  into 
England.  The  duke  of  Parma  employed  ali  the  carpenters 
whom  he  could  procure,  either  in  Flanders  or  in  Lower  Ger- 
many and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  and  he  built  at  Dunkirk 
and  Newport,  but  especially  at  Antwerp,  a  great  number  of 
boats  and  flat-bottomed  vessels,  for  the  transporting  of  his 
infantrj'  and  cavalry.  The  most  renowned  nobility  and  princes 
of  Italy  and  Spain  were  ambitious  of  sharing  in  the  honor  of 
this  great  enterprise.  Don  Amadseus  of  Savoy,  Don  John  of 
Medicis,  Vespasian  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Sabionetta,  and  the 
duke  of  Pastrana,  hastened  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke 
of  Parma.  About  two  thousand  volunteers  in  Spain,  many  of 
them  men  of  family,  had  enlisted  in  the  service.  No  doubla 
were  entertained  but  such  vast  preparations,  conducted  by 
ofiicers  of  such  consummate  skill,  must  finally  be  successful. 
And  the  Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their  power,  and  elated 
with  vain  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their  navy  the 
Invincible  Armada. 

News  of  these  extraordinary  preparations  soon  reached  tho 
court  of  London ;  and  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of  the 
Spanish  council,  and  their  pretending  to  employ  this  force  in 
the  Indies,  it  was  easily  concluded  that  Ihey  meant  to  make 
Bome  effort  against  England.  The  queen  had  foreseen  the 
invasion ;  and  finding  that  she  must  now  contend  for  her 
crown  with  the  whole  force  of  Spain,  she  made  preparations 
for  resistance ;  nor  was  she  dismayed  with  that  power,  by 
which  all  Europe  apprehended  she  must  of  necessity  bo  over- 
whelmed. Her  force,  indeed,  seemed  very  unequal  to  resist 
BO  potent  an  enemy.  All  the  sailors  in  England  amounted  at 
that  time  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men.*  The  size  of  the 
English  shipping  was  in  general  so  small,  that  except  a  few 
of  the  queen's  ships  of  war,  there  were  not  four  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  four  hundred  tons.t 
The  royal  navy  consisted  of  only  twenty-eight  sail,f  many  of 
which  were  of  small  size ;  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk 
nf  our  largest  frigates,  and  most  of  them  deserved  rather  the 
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name  of  pinnaces  than  of  ships.  The  only  advantage  of  Uio 
English  fleet  consisted  in  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the 
seamen,  who,  heing  accustomed  to  sail. in  tempestuous  seas, 
and  expose  themselves  to  all  dangers,  as  much  exceeded  in 
this  particular  the  Spanish  mariners,  as  their  vessels  were 
inferior  in  size  and  force  to  those  .of  that  nation.*  All  the 
commercial  towns  of  England  were  required  to  furnish  ships 
for  reenforcing  this  emalE  navy  ;  and  they  discovered,  on  the 
present  occasion,  great  alacrity  in  defending  their  liberty  and 
religion  against  those  imminent  perils  with  which  they  were 
menaced.  The  citizens  of  London,  in  order  to  show  their 
zeal  in  the  common  cause,  instead  of  fifteen  vessels,  which 
they  wore  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  double 
the  number.t  The  geotry  and  nobility  hired,  and  armed, and 
manned  forty-three  ships  at  their  own  charge  ;  f  and  all  the 
loans  of  money  which  the  queen  demanded  were  frankly 
granted  by  the  persons  applied  to.  Lord  Howai'd  of  Effing- 
ham, a  man  of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral,  and  took 
on  him  the  command  of  the  navy :  Drake,  HawJtins,  and 
Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served 
under  him.  The  principal  fleet  was  stationed  at  Plymouth. 
A  smaller  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  English  and 
Flemish,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Seymour,  second  son  of 
Protector  Somerset ;  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept 
die  duke  of  Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  those  of  Spain, 
possessed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval  power :  they  were 
more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  much  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline, reputation,  and  experience.  An  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  was  disposed  in  different  bodies  along  the  south 
coast ;  and  orders  were  given  them,  if  they  could  not  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  to  retire  backwards,  to  waste  the 
country  around,  and  to  wait  for  reenforcemeni  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  before  they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body 
of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  under  tho 
Boramand  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury, 
m  order  to  defend  the  capital.  Tho  principal  army  consisted 
of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  and  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  These  forces  were  reserved 
for  guarding  the  queen's  pei-son,.and  were  appointed  to  march 
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whithersoever  the  enemy  should  appear.  The  fate  of  Eng- 
land, if  all  the  Spanish  armies  should  be  able  to  land,  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle ;  and  men  of  reflec- 
tion entertained  the  most  dismal  apprehensions,  when  tliey 
considered  the  force  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  under  the  duke  of  Parma, 
tlie  most  cofisummate  general  of  the  age  ;  and  compared  this 
formidable  armament  with  the  military  power  which  England, 
not  enervated  by  peace,  but  long  disused  to  war,  could  muster 
up  against  it. 

Tile  chief  support  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  consist  in  the 

vigor  and  prudence  of  the  queen's  conduct ;  who,  undismayed 

by  the  present  dangers,  issued  all  her  orders  with  tranquilfity, 

animated  her  people  to  a  steady  resistance,  and  employed 

every  resource  which  either  her  domestic  situation  or  her 

foreign  alliances  could  afford  her.     She  sent  Sir  Itobert  Sidney 

&  d  hie  king  to  remain  attached  to 

d  which  at  present  menaced  his 

owo,  from  the  ambition  of  the 

&  -an  mb    sador  found  James  well  disposed 

e  w  h  E        nd  ;  and  that  prince  even  kept 

h     se     p    p  m      h        i  the  force  of  his  whole  king- 

n       h     ass  E       betli.     Her  authority  with  the 

k  D     Ti    k        d     h      ie  of  their,  common  religion, 

dm  h  h  r  application,  to  seize  a  squad- 

h       wh    h  Ph       h  d  bought  or  hired  in  the  Danish 

hi         T  w        hough  not  at  that  time  on  good 

w      E       b    h  nduced,  by  the  same  moiives,  to 

d  g  h  pm       of  some  vessels  in  their  ports, 

h  y  b      m  es  purpose  of  invading  England. 

A      h     P        lao       b      gh        Europe  regarded  this  enter- 

h  was  to  decide  forever  the  fate 

h  "1  d    h      h  unable,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 

n   h  h  t  of  Elizabeth,  they  kept  their 

fi    d  and  fortune,  and    ueheld  with 

y  m      d       h    d  ,  the  intrepid  countenrinco  with 

h   h  d  b     d    adful  tempest  which  was  every 


»  wliicli  slio  never  fulfilled,  to  give 
uitable  Innds  and  revenue,  to  settle 
m,  and  pay  Mm.  a  guaid,  for  the 
ES.  of  Lord  Royston's 
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The  queen  also  was  sensible  that,  next  to  the  genera!  popu. 
larity  which  she  enjoyed,  and  the  confidence  which  her  sub- 
jects reposed  in  her  prudent  government,  the  firmest  support 
of  her  throne  consisted  in  the  general  zeal  of  the  people  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  strong  prejudices  which  they 
had  imbibed  against  Popery.  She  took  care,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  revive  in  the  nation  this  attachment  to  their  own 
Beet,  and  this  abhorrence  of  the  opposite.  The  English  were 
reminded  of  their  former  danger  from  the  t3rranny  of  Spain : 
all  the  barbarities  exercised  by  Mary  against  the  Protestants 
were  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  that  bigoted  and  imperious 
nation :  the  bloody  massacres  in  the  Indies,  the  unrelenting 
executions  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  horrid  cruelties  and 
iniquities  of  the  inquisition,  were  set  before  men's  eyes;  a  list 
and  description  was  published,  and  pictures  dispersed,  of  the 
several  instruments  of  torture  with  which,  it  was  pretended, 
the  Spanish  armada  was  loaded  :  and  every  artiiice,  as  well 
as  reason,  was  employed,  to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous 
defence  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 

But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  emergence,  roused  the 
animosilj'  of  the  nation  agsjnst  Popery,  she  treated  the  parti- 
sans of  that  sect  with  moderation,  and  gave  not  way  to  an 
undistisiguishing  fury  against  them.  Though  she  knew  that 
Sixtus  Quinfus,  the  present  pope,  famous  for  his  capacity  and 
his  tyranny,  had  fulminated  a  new  bull  of  excommunication 
against  her,  had  deposed  her,  had  absolved  her  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  had  published  a  crusade  against 
England,  and  had  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  every  one 
engaged  in  the  present  invasion,  she  would  not  believe  that 
all  her  Catholic  subjects  could  be  so  hUnded  as  to  sacrifice  to 
bigotry  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  native  country.  She  rejected  all  violent 
counsels,  by  which  she  was  urged  to  seek  pretences  for 
despatching  the  leaders  of  that  parly :  she  would  not  even 
confine  any  considerable  number  of  them :  and  the  Catholics, 
sensible  of  this  good  usage,  generally  expressed  great  zeal 
for  the  public  service.  Some  gentlemen  of  that  sect,  con- 
scious that  they  could  not  justly  expect  any  trust  or  authority, 
entered  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army  :  *  some 
equipped  ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  Protestants :  others  were  active  in  animating  their 
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tenants,  and  vassals,  and  neighbors,  to  the  defence  of  their 
country :  and  every  rank  of  men,  burying  for  the  present  all 
party  distincdons,  seemed  lo  prepare  themselves,  with  order 
as  well  as  vigor,  to  resist  the  violence  of  these  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  tho  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  the 
(jueen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury ;  and 
riding  through  the  lines,  discovered  a  cheerful  and  animated 
countenance,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  remember  their  duty  to 
their  country  and  their  religion,  and  professed  her  intention, 
though  a  woman,  lo  lead  them  herself  into  the  field  against 
the  enemy,  and  rather  to  perish  in  battle  than  survive  the  ruin 
and  slavery  of  her  people.*  By  this  spirited  behavior  she 
revived  the  tenderness  and  admiration  of  the  soldiery :  an 
attachment  to  her  person  became  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  among 
thetii ;  and  they  asked  one  another,  whether  it  were  possible 
that  Englishmen  could  abandon  this  glorious,  cause,  could 
display  less  fortitude  than  appeared  in  the  female  sex,  or  could 
ever,  by  any  dangers,  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  defence  of 
their  heroic  princess. 

The  Spanish  armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of  May  ; 
but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  marquis  of  Santa 
Croce,  the  admiral,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  soon 
after  died.  The  vice-admiral,  the  duke  of  Paliano,  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  accidents,  at  the  very  same  time 
suffered  the  same  fate ;  and  the  king  appointed  for  admiral 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  great  family,  but 
unexperienced  in  action,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  sea 
affairs,  Alcarede  was  appointed  vice-admiral.  This  misfor- 
tune, besides  the  loss  of  so  great  an  ofSeer  as  Santa  Croce, 
retarded  the  sailing  of  ;the  armada,  and  gave  the  English  more 
time  for  their  preparations  to  oppose  them.  At  last  the 
Spanish  fleet,  full  of  hopes  and  alacri  sa        m  L 

but  next  day  met  with  a  violent  temp 
ships,  sunk  some  of  the  smallest,  and 
shelter  in  the  Groine,  where  they  W 
refitted.     When  news  of  Ibis  event  w  m  Eg 

the  queen  concluded  that  the  design 
appointed  for  this  summer;   and  be    g 
hold  on  every  pretence  for  saving  money,  she  made  Walsing- 
ham  write  to  the  admiral,  directing  him  to  lay  up  some  of  the 
larger  ships,  and  to  discharge  the  seamen  :    but  Lord  Effing- 

*  See  note  BB,  at  tlia  end  of  the  volume. 
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ham,  who  was  not  so  sanguine  b  his  hopes,  used  the  f 
to  disobey  these  ordera ;  and  he  begged  leave  lo  retain  all  the 
ships  in  service,  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  expense.*  He 
took  advantage  of  a  north  wind,  and  sailed  towards  the  coast 
of  Spain,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their 
harbors  ;  but  the  wind  ehaoging  to  the  south,  he  became 
appreheosive  lest  they  might  have  set  sail,  and  by  pacing 
him  at  sea,  invade  England,  now  exposed  by  the  absence  of 
the  fleet.  He  returned,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  Plymouth,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbor. 

Meanwhile  all  the  damages  of  the  armada  were  repaired  ; 
and  the.  Spaniards  with  fresh  hopes  set  out  again  to  sea,  in 
prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  vessels,  of  which  near  a  hundred  were  gal- 
leons, acd  were  of  greater  size  than  any  ever  before  used  in 
Europe.  It  carried  on  board  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  soldiers,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
lifly-aix  mariners,  two  thousand  and  eighty-eight  galley  slaves, 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance.  It  was  victualled  for  six  months ;  and  was  attended 
by  twenty  lesser  ships,  called  caravals,  and  ten  salves  with  six 
oars  apiece  .t 

The  plan  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain  was,  that  the  armada 
should  sail  to  the  coast  opposite  to  Dunkirk  and  Newport; 
and  having  chased  away  all  English  or  Flemish  vessels  which 
might  obstruct  the  passage,  (for  it  was  never  supposed  they 
could  make  opposition,)  should  join  themselves  with  the  duke 
of  Parma,  should  thence  make  sail  to  the  Thames,  and 
having  landed  the  whole  Spanish  army,  thus  complete  at  one 
blow  the  entire  conquest  of  England.  In  prosecution  of  this 
scheme,  Philip  gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  that  in 
passing  along  the  Channel,  he  should  sail  as  near  the  coast  of 
France  as  he  could  with  safety ;  that  he  should  by  this  policy 
ivoid  meeting  with  the  English  fleet;  and,  keeping  in  view 
the  main  enterprise,  should  neglect  all  smaller  successes  which 
might  prove  an  obstacle,  or  even  interpose  a  delay,  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  kingdom. f  After  the  armada  was  under  sail 
they  took  a  fisherman,  who  informed  them  that  the  English 
admiral  had  been  lately  at  sea,  had  heard  of  the  tempest 
which  scattered  the  armada,  nad  retired  back  into  Plymouth 
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and  no  longer  expecting  an  invasion  this  season,  ha^i  laid  up 
his  ships,  and  discharged  most  of  the  seamen.  From  this 
false  intelligence  the  duke  of  Medina  conceived  the  great 
facility  of  attacking  and  destroying  the  English  ships  in  liar 
bor;  and  ho  was  tempted,  hy  the  prospect  of  so  decisive  an 
advantage,  to  break  his  orders,  and  make  sai!  directly  for 
Plymouth ;  a  resolution  which  proved  the  safety  of  England. 
The  Lizard  was  the  first  land  made  fay  the  armada,  about 
sunset;  and  as  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the  Kam  Head  near 
Plymouth,  they  bore  out  to  sea  with  an  intention  of  returning 
next  day,  and  attacking  the  English  navy.  They  were  de- 
scried by  Fleming,  a  Scottish  pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those 
seas,  and  who  immediately  set  sail,  to  inform  the  English 
admiral  of  their  approach ;  *  another  fortimate  event,  which 
contributed  estremeiy  to  the  safety  of  the  fleet.  Effingham 
had  just  time  to  get  out  of  port,  when  he  saw  the  Spanish 
armada  coming  full  sai!  towaiiJa  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  stretching  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
Ihe  extremity  of  one  division  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raise  their  style  by  a  pompous 
description  of  this  spectacle ;  the  most  magnificent  that  had 
ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean,  infusing  equal  terror  and  admi- 
ration into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The  lofty  masis,  the 
swelling  sails,  and  the  towering  prows  of  the  Spanish  galleons, 
seem  impossible  to  be  justly  painted,  but  by  assuming  the 
colors  of  poetry ;  and  an  eloquent  historian  of  Italy,  in  imita- 
tion of  Camden,  has  asserted,  that  the  armada,  though  the 
ships  bore  every  sail,  yet  advanced  with  a  slow  motion  ;  as  if 
the  ocean  groaned  with  supporting,  and  the  winds  were  fired 
with  impelling,  so  enormous  a  weight.f  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  vessels  would  scarcely  pass 
for  third-rates  m  the  present  navy  of  England ;  yet  were  they 
so  ill  framed,  or  so  ill  governed,  that  they  were  quite  un- 
wieldy,  and  could  not  sail  upon  a  wind,  nor  tacit  on  occasion 
nor  be  managed  in  stormy  weather  by  the  seamen.  Neither 
the  mechanics  of  ship-building,  nor  the  experience  of  mari- 
ners, had  attained  so  great  perfection  as  could  serve  for  the 
security  and  government  of  such  bulky  vessels  ;  and  the 
English,  who  had  already  had  experience  how  unserviceable 
thoy  commonly  were,  beheld  without  dismay  tlieir  tremendous 
appearance. 

*  Moiison,  p.  IfiS.  t  Beiitivoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  iv. 
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Effinglium  gave  orders  not  fo  come  to  close  fight  with  the 
Spaniarda  ;  where  the  size  of  the  ships,  he  suspected,  and  tha 
numbers  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  Eng 
lish ;  but  to  cannonade  them  at  a  distance,  and  to  wait  the 
opportunity  which  winds,  currents,  or  various  accidents  must 
afford  him  of  intercepting  some  scattered  vessels  of  the  ene- 
my. -Nor  iras  it  long  before  the  event  answered  expectation. 
A  great  ship  of  Biscay,  on  hoard  of  which  was  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Spanish  money,  took  fire  by  accident ;  and  while 
all  hands  were  employed  in  extinguishing  the  (lames,  she  fell 
behind  the  rest  of  the  armada :  the  great  galleon  of  Andalusia 
was  detained  by  the  springing  of  her  mast :  and  both  these 
vessels  were  taken,  after  some  resistance,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  As  the  armada  advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  Eng- 
lish hung  upon  its  rear,  and  still  infested  it  with  skirmishes. 
Each  trial  abated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added 
courage  to  the  EiigUsh  ;  and  the  latter  soon  found,  that  even 
in  close  fight  the  size  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  no  advantage 
to  them.  Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  high,  shot  over 
the  heads  of  the  English,  The  ,alarm  having  now  reached 
the  coast  of  Englaad,  the  nobility  and  gentry  hastened  out 
with  their  vessels  from  every  harbor,  and  reenforced  the  ad- 
miral. The  earls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Cumber- 
land, Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
Sir  Thomas  Vavasor,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Sir  Charles  Blount, 
with  many  others,  distinguished  themselves  by  this  generous 
and  disinterested  service  of  their  country.  The  English  fleet, 
after  the  conjunction  of  those  ships,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  sail. 

The  armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast  anchor  be- 
fore that  place,  in  expectation  that  the  duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  gotten  intelligence  of  their  approach,  would  put  to  sea 
and  join  his  forces  to  them.  The  English  admiral  practised 
here  a  successful  stratagem  upon  the  Spaniards.  He  took 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  wilh  all  combustible 
materials,  sent  them,  one  after  another,  into,  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniards  fancied  that  they  were  fireshipa  of 
the  same  oontrivance  with  a  famous  vessel  which  had  lately 
done  so  much  execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp;  and 
they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to  flight  with  the 
greatest  disorder  and  precipitation.  The  English  fell  upon 
th«m  next  morning  while  in  eonfusion  ;  and  besides  douig 
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great  damage  to  other  ships,  ihey  took  or  destroyed  aboui 
twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the  intention  for 
which  these  preparations  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  was 
entirely  frustrated,  Tho  vessels  provided  by  the  duke  of 
Parma  were  made  for  transporting  soldiers,  not  for  fighting ; 
and  that  general,  when  urged  to  leave  the  Iiarbor,  positively 
refused  to  expose  hia  flourishing  army  to  such  apparent 
hazard ;  while  the  English  not  only  were  able  to  keep  the 
sea,  but  seemed  even  to  triumph  over  their  enemy.  The 
Spanish  admiral  found,  in  many  rencountera,  that  while  he 
lost  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  own  aavy,  he  had  destroyed 
only  ono  small  vessel  of  the  English ;  and  he  foresaw,  that 
by  continuing  bo  unequal  a  combat,  he  niusl  draw  inevitable 
destruction  on  all  the  remainder.  He  prepared,  therefore,  to 
return  homewards ;  hut  as  the  wind  was  contrary  to  his  pas- 
sage through  the  Channel,  he  resolved  to  sail  northwards,  and, 
making  the  tour  of  the  island,  reach  the  Spanish  harbors  by 
tho  ocean.  The  '■English  fleet  followed  him  during  some 
time ;  and  had  not  their  ammunition  fallen  short,  by  the  neg 
ligcnce  of  the  otiiccs  in  supplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the 
whole  armada  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  duke  of  Medina 
had  once  taken  that  resolution,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by 
the  advice  of  his  confessor.  This  conclueion  of  the  enter- 
prise would  have  been  more  glorious  to  the  English;  but  the 
event  proved  almost  equally  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  A  vio- 
lent tempest  overtook  the  armada  after  it  passed  the  Orkneys ; 
the  ships  had  already  lost  their  anchors,  and  were  obliged  to 
keep  to  sea  :  the  mariners,  unaccustomed  to  such  hardships, 
and  not  able  to  govern  such  unwieldy  vessels,  yielded  to  tile 
fury  of  the  storm,  and  allowed  their  ships  to  drive  either  on 
the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
where  they  were  miserably  wrecked.  Not  a  half  of  the  navy 
returned  to  Spain ;  and  the  seamen  as  well  as  soldiers  who 
remained,  were  so  overcome  with  hardships  and  fatigue,  and 
so  dispirited  by  their  discomfiture,  that  they  filled  all  Spain 
with  accounts  of  the  desperate  valoi  of  the  English  and  ot 
the  tempestuous  violence  of  that  ocean  which  surrounds  them. 
Such  was  the  miserable  and  dishonorable  conclusion  of  an 
enterprise  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  years,  which 
had  exhausted  the  revenue  and  force  of  Spain,  and  which  had 
ong  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety  or  expectation.  PhiUpj 
who  w»s  a  ilave  to  his  ambition,  but  had  an  entire  command 
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over  his  countenance,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  raortifymg  evtn 
which  blailed  all  his  hopes,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  ind  ren 
dering  thaoli^  for  th<it  gracious  dispensation  of  Piovidence 
expressed  his  joy  that  the  caiamity  was  not  greater  The 
Spanish  priests,  who  had  bO  often  blessed  this  holy  ciusade, 
and  foietold  Us  infallible  success,  vieve  somewhit  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  Catholic  monarch  by 
excommunicated  heretics  and  an  e\ecrahle  usurpei  but  they 
at  last  discoveitd,  that  all  tbe  calamities  of  llie  Spaniards  had 
proceeded  fioiii  their  allowing  the  mfidel  Moors  to  live  among 

[1589  ]  Soon  after  !he  defpat  and  di^persioa  of  the  Span- 
ish armada,  the  queen  summoned  a  new  pailiament,  and 
received  from  them  a  supply  ot  two  subsid  ei  and  four  fif- 
teenths, piyahle  in  four  yeais  This  is  the  first  instance  that 
subsidies  were  doubled  in  one  supply  ;  and  so  unusual  a  con- 
cession was  probably  obtained  from  the  joy  of  the  present 
success,  and  from  the  general  sense  of  the  queen's  necessities. 
Some  members  objected  to  this  heavy  charge,  on  account  of 
the  great  bui-den  of  loans  which  had  lately  been  imposed  upon 
the  nation.t 

Elizabeth  foresaw  that  this  house  of  commons,  like  all  the 
foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  Puritans ;  and  therefore, 
to  obviate  their  enterprises,  she  renewed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  her  usual  injunction,  that  the  parliament  should 
not  on  any  account  presume  to  treat  of  matters  ecclesiastical. 
Notwithstanding  this  strict  inhibition,  the  zeal  of  one  Dam- 
port  moved  him  to  present  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  remedy- 
ing spiritual  grievances,  and  for  restraining  the  tyranny  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  were  certainly  great : 
but  when  Mr.  Secretary  Woley  reminded  the  house  of  her 
majesty's  commands,  no  one  durst  second  the  motion ;  the 
bill  was  not  so  much  as  read  ;  and  the  speaker  returned  it  to 
Damport  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  it,|  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  notwithstanding  the  general  submission 
were  even  committed  to  custody  on  account  of  this  attempt,'^ 

The  imperious  conduct  of  Elizabeth  appeared  still  more 
clearly  in  a  aotber  parliamentary  transaction.  The  rightof  pur- 
veyance was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which  the  officers  of  the 
crown  could  at  pleasure  take  provisions  for  the  household  from 

•  See  note  CC,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  SeenoteDD,attliBeiidofthevolimie.  t  D'Ewes, p. i3S. 

{  Strype'B  Life  o£  Whitgift,  p.  280.    Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  600. 
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ull  the  neighboring  counties,  and  could  make  use  of  the  carts 
and  carriages  of  iho  farmers;  and  tho  price  of  these  commoditiea 
and  services  was  fixed  and  slated.  The  payment  of  the  money 
Wits  often  distant  and  nnceriain ;  and  the  rates,  being  fixed 
before  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  were  much  inferior 
to  the  proffial  market  price ;  so  that  purveyance,  besides  the 
slavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as  a  great  burden,  and 
being  arbitrary  and  casual,  was  liable  to  great  abuses.  We 
may  fairly  presume,  that  the  hungry  courtiers  of  Elizabeth, 
supported  by  her  unlimited  power,  would  be  sure  to  render 
this  prerogative  very  oppressive  to  the  people  ;  and  the  com- 
mons had,  last  session,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for 


die  m  these  raatters.t  The  commons,  alarmed  at  this  inielli 
geiice,  appointed  another  coramitfee  to  attend  the  queen,  and 
endeavor  to  satisfy  her  of  their  humble  aud  dutiful  intentions. 
Elizabeth  gave  0  gracious  reception  to  the  committee;  she 
expressed  her  great  "  inestimable  loving  care "  towards  her 
loving  subjects  ;  which,  she  said,  was  greater  than  of  her  own 
self,  or  even  than  any  of  them  could  have  of  themselves.  She 
told  them,  that  she  had  already  given  orders  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  abuses  attending  purvoj^nce,  but  the  claogera  ot  the 
Spanish  inrasion  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  design ;  that 
she  had  as  much  skill,  will,  and  power  to  rule  her  household 
as  any  subjects  whatsoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as  little 
the  assistance  of  her  neighbors ;  that  the  exchequer  was  her 
chamber,  consequently  more  near  to  her  than  even  her  Iiouse- 
hold,  and  therefore  the  less  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle 

t  D'Ewca,  p.  440. 
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with  ;  and  that  sha  would  of  herself,  with  advice  of  her  coun  ■ 
cil  aad  tho  judges,  redress  every  grievance  iii  these  mattei-s, 
but  would,  not  permit  the  commons,  by  laws  moved  without 
her  privity,  to  bereave  her  of  the  honor  attending  these  regu- 
lations,* The  issue  of  this  matter  was  the  same  that  attended 
all  contests  between  Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments.t  She 
Beems  even  to  have  been  more  imperious,  in  this  particular, 
than  her  predecessors ;  at  least  her  more  remafe  ones :  for 
they  often  permitted  the  abuses  of  purveyance  J  to  be  re. 
dressed  by  law.§  Edward  III,,  a  very  arbitrary  prince, 
allowed  ten  several  statutes  to  be  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

In  so  great  awe  did  the  commons  stand  of  every  courtier, 
as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durst  use  no  freedom  of 
speech  which  they  thought  would  give  the  least  offence  to  any 
of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby  showed  in  the  house  his  extreme 
grief,  that  by  some  great  personage,  not  a  member  of  the 
house,  he  had  been  sharply  rebuked  for  speeches  delivered  in 
parliament ;  he  craved  the  favor  of  the  house,  and  desh-ed  tha' 
some  of  the  members  might  inform  that  great  personage  of 
his  true  meaning  and  intention  in  these  speeches.JI  The  com- 
mons, to  obviate  these  inconveniencies,  passed  a  vote  that  no 
one  should  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  house.l[ 

The  discomfiture  of  the  armada  liad  begotten  in  the  nation 
a  kind  of  enthusiastic  passion  for  enterprises  against  Spain , 
and  nothing  seemed  now  impossible  to  be  achieved  by  the 
valor  and  fortune  of  the  English.  Don  Antonio,  prior  of 
Crato,  a  natural  son  of  the  royal  fatnily  of  Portugal,  trusting 
to  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen  agaiast  the  Caslilians,  had 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown  ;  and  flying  first  to  France, 
thence  to  England,  had  been  encouraged  both  by  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  in  his  pretensions.     A  design  was  formed  hy  tha 

Sjoplc,  not  the  court  of  England,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for 
on  Antonio :  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  were 
the  leaders  in  this  romantic  enterprise  :  near  twenty  thousand 

»  D'Bwea,  p.  444. 

+  Si  rixa  est,  ubi  Eu  pulsus,  Ggo  yapulo  tHntum.     Juv. 

X  See  noto  !EE,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

5  Sea  the  statutes  under  tlio  head  of  Purveyanco. 

H  D'Ewea,  p.  432,  433. 

i[  Ab  act  was  pHsaed  this  session,  enforcing  the  former  statute, 
which  imposed  twenty  pounds  a  month  on  every  ono  absent  Irom  pub- 
jlc  worship  ;  but  the  penalty  was  restricted  to  two  thirds  of  th* 
iscomo  of  the  recusant.     29  Eliz,  a.  6. 
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volunteers*  enlisted  Ihemselvea  in  the  service  :  and  ships 
were  hired,  as  weil  as  arms  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the 
advetituTers.  Tlie  queen's  frugality  kept  her  from  contributing 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  the  expense ;  and  she 
only  allowed  six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  attend  the  expedition ."t 
Thers  was  more  spirit  and  bravery  than  foresight  or  prudence 
m  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise.  The  small  stock  of  the 
adventurers  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  provisions  or 
ammunition  sutficieot  for  such  an  undertaking  ;  they  even 
wanted  vessels  to  slow  the  numerous  volunleecs  who  crowded 
to  fhem  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  seize  by  force  some  ships 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  they  met  with  ai  sea ;  an  expe- 
dient which  set  them  somewhat  at  ease  ia  point  of  room  for 
iheir  men,  but  remedied  not  the  deficiency  of  their  provisions.! 
Had  they  sailed  directly  to  Portugai,  it  ia  believed  that  the 
good  will -of  the  people,  joined  to  the  defenceless  stale  of  the 
country,  might  have  insured  them  of  success :  but  hearing 
that  great  preparations  were  making  at  the  Groine  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  they  were  induced  to  go  thither,  and 
destroy  this  new  armament  of  Spain.  They  broke  into  the  har- 
bor; burned  some  ships  of  war,  particularly  one  commanded 
by  Becalde,  vice-admiral  of  Spain  ;  they  defeated  an  army  of 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  which  was  assembled  to  oppose 
them  ;  they  assaulted  the  Groine,  and  took  the  lower  town, 
which  they  pillaged  ;  and  they  would  have  taken  ilie  higher, 
though  well  fortified,  had  they  not  found  their  ammunition  and 
provisions  beginning  to  fail  them.  The  young  earl  of  Essex,  a 
nobleman  of  promising  hopes,  who,  fired  with  the  thirst  of 
military  honor,  bad  secretly,  unknown  to  the  queen,  stolen 
from  England,  here  joined  the  adventurers;  and  it  was  ther 
agreed  by  common  consent  to  make  sail  for  Portugal,  the 
ma  in  object  of  their  enterprise. 

The  English  landed  at  Paniche,  a  seaport  town  twelve 
leagues  from  Lisbon,  and  Norris  led  the  army  to  that  capi- 
tal, while  Drake  undertook  to  sail  up  the  river,  and  attack 
the  city  with  united  forces,  By  this  time,  the  court  of  Spain 
had  gotten  leisure  to  prepare  against  the  invasion.     Forces 

•  Birch's  Memoira  of  Queen.  Elinabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Monsm 
(p.  2(57)  flays  tliat  tbere  ivcte  only  fourteen,  thousand  aoMieis  and  (  al 
thousand  aoameu  in.  the  -n-hole  on.  this  expedition  ;  but  tho  accoi  o' 
contained  in  Dr.  Bircll  is  ^ven  by  one  of  the  most  considerable    p£ 

t  Monsoi),  p.  367.  T  Monson,  p.  IGQ. 
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were  thrown  into  Lisbon  r  the  Portuguese  were  disarmed  i  nH 
suspected  persons  were  taken  into  custody  and  thus,  though 
the  inhabitants  bore  great  affection  to  Don  Antonio,  none  of 
them  durst  deciare  in  favor  of  the  invaders  Tlie  English 
army,  however,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  suburbs, 
whiih  abounded  with  riches  of  all  kinds ,  but  as  they  desii-ed 
to  conciliate  the  atTections  of  the  Portuguese,  and  were  more 
iDfem  on  honor  than  profit,  they  observed  a  strict  discipline, 
and  abstained  from  all  plunder.  Meanwhile  they  found  theit 
ammunition  and  provisions  much  exhausied ;  they  had  not  a 
single-  cannon  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wails  ;  the  admiral  had 
not  been  able  to  pass  some  fortresses  which  guarded  the  river ; 
[here  was  no  appearance  of  an  insurrection  in  their  favor; 
sickness,  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  intemperance  in  wine  and 
fruila,  had  seized  the  army ;  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  all  possible  haste  to  reembark.  They  were  not  pursued 
by  the  enemy,  and  finding  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  sixty 
ships  laden  with  naval  stores,  they  seized  them  as  lawful 
prize  ;  though  they  belonged  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  a  neutral 
power.  They  sailed  thence  to  Vigo,  which  they  took  and 
burned  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country  around,  they  set  sail 
and  arrived  in  England.  Above  half  of  these  gallant  adven- 
turers perished  hy  sickness,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword  ;  * 
and  England  reaped  more  honor  than  profit  from  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise.  It  is  computed,  that  eleven  bundled  gen- 
tlemen embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  that  only  tbiee  hun- 
dred and  fifty  survived  those  multiplied  disasters.t 

When  these  ships  were  on  their  voyage  homewards,  the\ 
met  with  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  outward  bound 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  sail,  all  equipped  at  his  own  charge 
except  one  ship  of  war  which  the  queen  had  lent  him.  That 
nobleman  supplied  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  some  provisions  ;  a 
generosity  wh'ch  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  Drake's  men,  but 
for  wliicn  ine  others  afierwards  suffered  severely.  Cumber- 
land sailed  towards  the  Terceras,  and  took  several  prizes  from 
the  enemy ;  but  the  richest,  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  perished  in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall.  Many  of  these  adventurers 
were  kilted  in  a  rash  attempt  at  the  Terceras  :  a  great  mortal- 
ity seized  the  rest ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  few 
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Yet  all  these  circumstances  could  i 
suspicions ;  and  so  far  from  satisfying  the  nation  by  a  settle- 
ment of  the  succession,  or  a  declaration  of  James's  title,  she 
M-as  as  anxious  to  prevent  every  incident  which  might  any- 
wise raise  his  credit,  or  procure  him  the  regard  of  the  English, 
as  if  he  had  been  her  immediate  rival  and  competitor.  Most 
of  his  ministers  and  favorites  were  her  pensioners ;  and  as  she 
was  desirous  to  hinder  him  from  marrying  and  having  chil- 
dren, she  obliged  them  to  throw  ohstacles  in  the  way  of  every 
alliance,  even  the  most  reasonable  which  could  be  offered 
;  and  during  some  years  she  succeeded  in  this  malignant 
■"■''■      '     1  the  elder  daughter  of  the  king  of 
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toroua  attempts  too  frequent  among  his  subjects,  had  been  so 
watched  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  he  had 
another  inducement  to  marry,  which  ia  not  so  usual  with  mon- 
archs.  His  impatience,  therefore,  broke  through  all  the  poli- 
tics of  Elizabeth :  the  articles  of  marriage  were  settled ;  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy ;  and  the  princess  embarked 
for  Scotland  ;  but  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  a  port  of  Norway. 
This  tempest,  and  some  others  which  happened  near  llie  same 
time,  were  universally  believed  iti  Scotland  and  Denmark  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the  Scottish  and  Danisii 
witches ;  and  the  dying  confession  of  tl)e  criminals  was  sup- 
posed to  put  the  accusation  beyond  all  controversy.*  James, 
however,  though  a  great  believer  in  sorcery,  was  not  deterred 
by  this  incident  from  tailing  a  voyage  in  order  to  conduct  his 
bride  home  :  he  arrived  in  Norway  ;  carried  the  queen  thence 
to  Copenhagen :  and  having  passed  the  winter  in  that  city, 
he  brought  her  next  spring  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  joy- 
fully received  by  the  people.  The  clergy  alone,  who  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  vexing  their  prince,  made  opposi- 
tion to  the  queen's  coronation,  on  account  of  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  her,  which,  they  alleged,  was  either  a  Jewish  or 
a  Popish  rite,  and  therefore  utterly  antichristian  and  unlawful. 
But  James  was  as  much  bent  on  the  ceremony  aa  they  were 
averse  to  it :  and  after  much  controversy  and  many  intrigues, 
his  authority,  which  had  not  often  happened,  at  last  prevailed 
over  their  opposition.! 


•  Melvi],  p.  180.  t  SpotBwood,  p.  381. 
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CHAPTER    SLIII. 

ELIZABETH. 


[1590.]  After  a  slate  of  great  anxiety  and  many  difficuU 
ties,  Elizabetli  had  at  length  reached  a  situation  where,  thougli 
her  affeira  slill  required  attention,  and  found  employment  for 
her  active  spirit,  she  was  removed  from  all  danger  of  any 
immediate  revolution,  and  might  regard  the  efforia  of  her 
enemies  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  security.  Her 
successful  and  prudent  administration  had  gained  her,  together 
with  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  the  affections  of  her  own 
Bwbjecta  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the 
Catholics,  however  discontented,  pretended  not  to  dispute  her 
title,  or  adhere  10  any  other  person  as  her  competitor.  James, 
curbed  by  his  factious  nobility  and  ecclesiastics,  possessed 
at  home  very  litde  authority  ;  and  was  solicitous  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth  and  the  English  nation,  in 
hopes  that  lime,  aided  by  his  patient  tranquillity,  would  secure 
him  that  rich  succession  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  The 
Hollanders,  though  overmatched  in  their  contest  with  Spain, 
etill  made  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  and  such  was  their  uncon- 
querable antipathy  to  their  old  masters,  and  such  the  prudent 
conduct  of  young  Trfaurice,  their  governor,  that  the  subduing 
of  that  small  territory,  if  at  all  possible,  must  be  the  work  of 
years,  and  the  resuh  of  many  and  great  successes.  Philip, 
who,  in  his  powerful  effort  against  England,  had  been  trans- 
ported by  resentment  and  ambition  beyond  his  usual  cautious 
maxims,  was  now  disabled,  and  still  more  discouraged,  from 
adventuring  again  on  such  hazardous  enterprises.  The  situa- 
tion also  of  affairs  in  France  began  chiefly  to  employ  his 
attention  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  artifice,  and  force,  and 
expense,  tlie  events  in  that  Kingdom  proved  every  day  more 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  more  favorable  to  the  friends 
und  confederates  of  England, 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  constrained  Henry  to 
declare  war  against  the  Hugonots,  these  religionists  seemed 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger ;  and  Elizabeth,  sensible  of  the 
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intimate  connection  between  lier  own  interests  and  those  of 

that  party,  hg6  supported  the  king  of  Navarre  by  her  negolia- 

tions  in  Germany,  and  hy  large  sums  of  money,  which  she 

remitted  for  levying  forces  in  that  country.   This  great  prince, 

not  discouraged  by  the  superiority  of  his  enemies,  took  the 

field  ;  and  in  the  year  1587  gained  at  Coulras  a  complete 

victory  over  the  army  of  the  French  king ;  but  na  his  allies, 

the  Germans,  were  at  the  same  time  discortifited  by  the  army 
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to  combine  in  a  resoJufion,  either  of  renouncing  monarchy,  or 
of  changing  their  monarch.  Henry,  finding  slender  resourcoa 
among  his  Catholic  subjects,  was  constrained  to  enter  into  a 
confederacy  witVi  the  Ilugonots  and  the  iting  of  Navarre  :  he 
enlisted  large  bodies  of  Swiss  infantry  and  German  cavalry : 
and  being  still  supported  by  his  chief  nobility,  he  assembled, 
by  ail  these  means,  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand  men,  and 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  ready  to  crusli  the  league, 
and  subdue  all  his  enemies.  The  desjierate  resoivition  of  one 
man  diverted  the  course  of  these  great  events.  Jaquea 
Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  inflamed  by  that  bloody  spirit  of 
bigotrv  which  distinguishes  this  century  and  a  great  port  of 
the  folTowing  beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embraced  the 
resolution  of  sacrificing  his  own  life,  in  order  to  save  the 
church  from  the  persecutions  of  an  heretical  tyrant ;  and 
being  admitted,  under  some  pretext,  to  the  king's  presence, 
lie  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  immediately  put 
to  death  by  the  courtiers,  who  hastily  revenged  the  murder 
of  tbeir  sovereign.  ■  This  memorable  incident  happened  on 
the  first  of  August,  1589. 

The  kmg  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  assumed  the 
government,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  succeeded  to  much 
greater  difficulties  than  those  which  surrounded  his  predeces- 
sor. The  prejudices  entertained  against  his  rellgioa,  made  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  immediately  desert  him  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  his  promise  of  hearkening  to  conferences  and  instruc- 
tion, that  he  could  engage  any  of  the  Catholics  to  adhere  to 
his  undoubted  title.  The  league,  governed  by  the  duke  of 
Mayeone,  brother  to  Guise,  gathered  new  force  ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain  entertained  views,  either  of  dismembering  the  French 
monarchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole  to  his  own  dominions. 
In  these  distressful  circumstances,  Henry  addressed  himself  to 
Elizabeth,,  and  found  her  well  disposed  to  contribute  to  his 
assistance,  and  to  oppose  tlie  progress  of  the  Catholic  league, 
and  of  Philip,  her  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To 
prevent  the  desertion  of  his  Swiss  and  German  auxiliaries, 
she  made  him  a  present  of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds :  a 
greater  sum  than,  as  he  declared,  he  had  ever  seen  before  : 
and  she  sent  him  a  reenforcement  of  four  thousand  men, 
under  Lord  Willoughby,  an  officer  of  reputation,  who  joined 
the  French  at  Dieppe.  Strengthened  by  these  supplies, 
Henry  marched  directly  to  Paris;  and  having  taken  tha 
Bubjrba  sword  in  hand,  he  abandoned  them  to  be  pillaged  bj 
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his  soWiers.  He  employed  this  body  of  English  in  many 
other  enterprises ;  and  still  found  reason  to  praise  their  courage 
and  fidelity.  The  time  of  their  service  being  elapsed,  ho 
dismissed  them  with  many  high  commendations.  Sir  William 
Drury,  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville,  and  Sir  John  Boroughs  acquired 
reputation  this  campaign,  and  revived  in  France  the  ancient 
fiime  of  English  valor. 

The  array  which  Henry,  next  campaign,  led  into  the  field, 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league  ;  but  as  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  chief  nobility  of  France,  he  feared  not  to  en- 
counter his  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Yvree,  and  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them.  This  success  enabled  him  to 
-blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that  capital  to  the  last  extremity 
of  famine  ;  when  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  Philip,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged 
Henry  to  raise  the  blockade.  Having  performed  this  im- 
portant service,  he  retreated  to  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  by 
his  consummate  skill  in  the-arl  of  war,  performed  these  long 
marches  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  affording  the 
French  monarch  that  opportunity  which  he  sought,  of  giving 
him  battle,  or  so  much  as  once  putting  his  army  in  disorder. 
The  only  loss  which  he  sustained  was  io  the  Low  Countries, 
where  Prince  Maurice  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and 
recovered  some  places  which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  formerly 
conquered  from  (he  states.* 

[1591.]  The  situation  of  Henr;;'s  affairs,  though  promising, 
was  not  so  well  advanced  or  established  as  to  make  the  queen 
discontinue  her  succors ;  and  she  was  still  more  confirmed 
in  the  resolution  of  supporting  him,  by  some  advantages 
gained  by  the  king  of  Spain.  The  duke  of  Mercceur,  gov- 
ernor of  Brittany,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  had 
declared  for  the  league ;  and  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by 
Henry's  forces,  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self, io  introduce  some  Spanish  troops  into  the  seaport  towns 
of  that  province.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and 
foresaw  that  the  Spaniards,  besides  infesting  the  English 
commerce  by  privateers,  might  employ  these  harbors  as  tho 
seat  of  their  naval  preparations,  and  might  more  easily,  from 
that  vicinity,  than  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  project  an  invasion 
of  England.  She  concluded,  therefore,  a  new  treaty  with 
Henry,  in  which  she  engaged  to  send  over  three  tliousand 

•  See  not*  PF,  at  Qui  ottd  of  the  volutae. 
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men  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Brittany ;  and  she 
stipulated  that  her  charges  should,  in  a  twelvemonth,  or  aA 
soon  03  the  enemy  was  expelled,  be  refucded  her.*  These 
forces  were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  and  under  him  hy 
hia  brother  Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Eoger  Wil- 
liams was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  which  garrisoned  Dieppe  : 
acd  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Palmer,  lay  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  intercepted  all  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  or  the  leaguera. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  bo  regulated  before- 
hand by  any  treaty  or  agreement ;  and  Henry,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  Jay  aside  the  projected  enterprise  against  Brit- 
tany, persuaded  the  English  commanders  to  join  his  army, 
and  to  take  a  share  in  the  hostilities  which  he  carried  into 
Ficardy.t  Notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  Elizabeth 
received  from  this  disappointment,  be  laid  before  her  a  plan 
for  expelling  the  leaguers  from  Normandy,  and  persuaded 
her  to  send  over  a  new  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  assist 
him  in  that  enterprise.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed 
general  of  these  forces;  a  young  nobleman,  who,  by  many 
exterior  accomplishments,  and  stiO  more  real  merit,  was  daily 
advancing  in  favor  witli  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to  occupy  that 
place  in  her  affections,  which  Leicester,  now  deceased,  had  so 
long  enjoyed.  Essex,  impatient  for  military  fame,  was  ex- 
tremely uneasy  to  lie  some  time  at  Dieppe  unemployed  ;  and 
had  not  the  orders  which  he  received  from  his  mistress  been 
so  positive,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  of  Henry's  invita- 
tion, and  have  marched  to  join  the  French  army  now  in 
Champagne.  This  plan  of  operations  was  also  proposed  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  French  ambassador,  but  she  rejected  It  with 
great  displeasure ;  aad  she  threatened  immediately  to  recall 
her  troops,  if  Henry  should  persevere  any  longer  in  hia 
present  practice  of  breaking  all  concert  with  her,  and  attend- 
ing to  nothing  but  his  own  interests.|  Urged  by  these  motives, 
the  French  king  at  last  led  his  army  into  Normandy,  and  laid 
siege  to  Kouen,  which  he  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  But 
the  league,  unable  of  themselves  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  had  again  recourse  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  received 
orders  to  march  to  their  relief.  He  executed  this  enterprise 
with  his  usual  abilities  and   success;    and   for  the  present 
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fruftrafcl  all  tlif  projects  of  Henry  and  Elizabefli  This 
princess,  who  kept  abll  in  \iew  the  intereils  of  her  own  k  ng- 
dom  !n  all  her  foreign  transactions,  waa  impatient  undei  iheae 
diiapp ointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  neg!  cetice  in  the 
BAeciition  of  tieatieB,  and  complained  that  the  English  forces 
were  thruft  foiemost  in  e\eiy  hazardous  enterpri-se  *  It  la 
probable,  however,  that  their  own  ardent  courage,  and  their 
desue  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  so  celebrated  a  tlieatre 
of  war,  weie  the  causes  why  they  so  often  enjojed  this 
perilous  honor 

Notwithstandiijg  the  indifferent  success  of  formei  enter- 
prises, the  queen  was  sens  ble  how  neceasirj  it  iias  to  support 
Henry  against  the  league  and  the  Spaniards ;  and  she  formed 
a  new  treaty  witii  him,  in  which  they  agreed  never  to  make 
peace  with  Philip  but  by  common  consent;  she  promised  to 
send  him  a  new  supply  of  four  thousand  men ;  and  he  stip- 
ulated to  repay  her  charges  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  employ 
these  forces,  joined  to  a  body  of  French  troops,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Brittany,  and  to  consign  into  her  hands  a  seaport 
town  of  that  province,  for  a  retreat  to  the  English.t  Henry 
knew  the  impossibility  of  executing  some  of  these  articles, 
and  the  imprudence  of  fulfilling  others ;  but  finding  them 
rigidly  insisted  on  by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  succors, 
and  trusted  that  he  might  easily,  on  some  pretence,  be  able  to 
excuse  his  failure  in  executing  his  part  of  the  treaty.  This 
campaign  was  the  least  successful  of  all  those  which  he  had 
yet  carried  on  against  the  league. 

During  these  military  operations  in  France,  Elizabeth 
employed  her  naval  power  against  Philip,  and  endeavored  to 
intercept  his  West  Indian  treasures,  the  source  of  that  greatness 
which  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all  his  neighbors.  She 
sent  a  squadron  of  seven  ships,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  for  this  service ;  but  the  king  of  Spain, 
informed  of  her  purpose,  fitted  out  a  great  force  of  fifty-five 
sail,  and  despatched  ihem  to  escort  the  Indian  fleet.  They 
fell  in  with  the  English  squadron;  and,  by  the  courageous 
obstinacy  of  Sir  Eichard  Greenville,  the  vice-adrniral,  who 
refused  to  make  his  escape  by  flight,  they  took  one  vessel, 
the  first  English  ship  of  war  that  had  yet  fallen  into  the  handi 
of  the  Spaniards.^     The  rest  of  the  squadron  returned  safelj 
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into  England  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  but  pletising 
lliemseives  with  the  idea  that  their  attempt  had  not  been  alto- 
gether fruitless  in  hurting  the  enemy.  The  Indian  fleet  had  been 
so  long  detained  ia  the  Havana  from  the  fear  of  the  English, 
that  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  set  sail  in  an  improper  e.eaaon, 
and  most  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck  ere  they  reached  the 
Spanish  harbors.*  The  earl  of  Cumherlaod  made^  a  like 
unsuccessful  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  trade.  He  carried 
out  one  ship  of  the  queen's,  and  seven  others  equipped  at  hia 
own  expense  ;  but  the  prizes  which  he  made  did  not  compen- 
sate the  charges.t 

The  spirit  of  these  expensive  and  hazardous  adventures 
was  very  prevalent  in  England,  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  who  had 
enjoyed  great  favor  with  the  queen,  finding  his  interest  to 
decline,  determined  to  recover  her  good  graces  hy^  some  im- 
portant undertaking ;  and  as  his  reputation  was  high  among 
his  countrymen,  he  persuaded  great  numbers  to  engage  with 
hini  as  volunteers  in  an  attempt  on  the  West  Indies,  [1592.] 
The  fleet  was  detained  so  long  in  the  Channel  by  contrary 
winds,  that  the  season  was  lost :  Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the 
queen  :  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
made  a  privateering  voyage  against  the  Spaniards.  He  took 
one  rich  carrack  near  the  Island  of  Fiores,  and  destroyed 
another.J  About  the  same  lime,  Thomas  White,  a  Londoner, 
took  two  Spanish  ships,  which,  besides  fourteen  hundred 
chests  of  quicksilver,  contained  above  two  millions  of  bulls  for 
indulgences  ;  a  commodity  useless  to  the  English,  but  which 
had  cost  the  king  of  Spain  three  hundred  thousand  florins,  and 
would  have  been  sold  by  him  in  the  Indies  for  five  millions. 

[  1593.]  This  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain  ;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense  to  England  ;  and  Elizabeth's 
ministers  computed,  that  since  the  commencement  of  it,  she  had 
spent  in  Flanders  and  France,  and  on  her  naval  expeditions, 
above  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  §  a  charge 
wl  ch  nolwthstaoi  g  her  extreme  frugality,  was  loo  burlhen- 
Bone  for  her  narro  re  en  es  to  support.  She  summoned, 
the  efore  a  pari  an  enl  n  order  to  obtam  supply  :  but  she 
e  1  er  ho  ght  1  er  a  hor  ty  so  established  that  she  needed  to 
make  tl  em  no  conce  ons  n  return,  or  she  rated  her  power 
and  prero^it  ve  above  woney :  for  there  never  was  any  pat- 

•  Mo  son   p  163  t  Monson,  p.  169. 

J  Monson,  p.  165      Camden  p.  569.  }  Strype,  voL  iii. 
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liament  whom  she  treated  in  a  more  haughty  manner,  n'hom 
she  made  more  sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  or  whose  priv- 
ileges she  more  openly  violated.  When  the  speaker,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  made  the  three  usual  requests,  of  freedom  from 
arrests,  of  access  to  her  person,  and  of  liberty  of  speech,  she 
replied  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Puckering,  lord  keeper,  that 
liberty  iOf  speech  was  granted  to  the  commons,  but  tSey  must 
know  what  liberty  they  were  entitled  to ;  not  a  liberty  for 
every  one  to  speak  what  he  listelh,  or  what  cometh  in  hia 
brain  to  utter  ;  fheir  privilege  extended  no  further  than  a  lib- 
erty of  "aye"  or  "no;"  that  she  enjoined- the  speaker,  if  he 
perceived  any  idle  heads  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  as  lo 
attempt  reforming  the  church,  or  innovating  in  the  common- 
wealth, that  he  should  refuse  the  bills  exhibited  for  that  pur- 
pose, till  they  were  examined  by  such  as  were  fitter  to  consider 
of  these  things,  and  could  better  judge  of  them  :  tliat  she 
would  not  impeach  the  freedom  of  their  persons ;  but  they 
must  beware  lest,  under  color  of  this  privilege,  they  imagined 
that  any  neglect  of  their  duty  could  be  covered  or  protected  ; 
and  that  she  would  not  refuse  them  access  to  her  person,  pro- 
vided it  were  upon  urgent  and  weighty  causes,  and  at  times 
convenient,  and  when  she  might  have  leisure  from  other  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  realm.* 

Notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  contemptuous  air  of  this 
speech,  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Peter  Wentworth,  not 
discouraged  by  his  former  ill  success,  ventured  to  transgress 
the  imperial  orders  of  Elizabeth,  He  presented  to  the  lord 
keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he  desired  the  upper  house  to  join 
with  the  lower  in  a  supplication  to  her  majesty  for  entailing 
the  succession  of  the  crown ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had 
a  bill  ready  prepared  for  that  purpose.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding was  sufficiently  respectful  and  cautious ;  but  the  sub- 
ject was  always  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
wliat  she  had  expressly  prohibited  any  one  from  meddling 
with;  she  sent  Wentworth  immediately  lo  the  Tower;  com- 
mitted Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  seconded  him,  to  the 
Fleet  prison,  together  with  Stevens  and  Welsh,  two  members, 
to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  communicated  his  intention.!  About 
ft  fortnigh  after,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  to  petition 
flie   qu«  ]jn  for  the  release   of  these  members;   but  it   waa 
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answered  by  all  the  privy  counseilors  there  present,  that  hot 
majesty  had  committed  them  for  causes  best  Icnowa  to  herself, 
and  that  to  press  her  on  that  head  would  only  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Ihe  gentlemen  whom  they  meant  to  serve  :  she  would 
release  them  whenever  she  thought  proper,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter pleased  to  do  it  of  her  own  proper  motion,  than  from  their 
suggestion.*  The  house  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  reasoning 
So  arbitrary  an  act,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
might  well  repress  all  further  attempts  for  freedom ;  but  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  Puritaos  was  not  so  easily  restrained ;  and 
it  inspired  a  courage  which  no  human  motive  was  able  to 
surmount,  Morrice,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  attorney  of 
the  court  of  wards,  made  a  motion  for  redressing  the  abuses 
in  the  bishops'  courts,  but  above  all,  in  the  high  commission ; 
where  subscriptions,  he  said,  were  exacted  to  articles  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  prelates ;  where  oaths  were  imposed,  obliging 
persons  to  answer  to  all  questions  without  distinction,  even 
though  they  should  tend  to  their  own  condemnation ;  and 
where  every  one  who  refused  entire  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
missioners was  imprisoned,  without  relief  or  retnedy.t  This 
motion  was  seconded  by  some  members ;  but  the  ministers 
and  privy  counsellors  opposed  it,  and  foretold  the  consequences 
which  ensued.  The  queen  sent  for  the  speaker;  and  after 
requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her  Morfice's  bill,  she  told  him, 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call  parliaments,  m  her  power  to 
dissolve  them,  in  her  power  to  give  assent  oi  dissent  to  any 
determination  which  they  should  form :  that  her  purpose  in 
summoning  this  parliament  was  twofold,  to  have  laws  enacted 
for  the  furdier  enforcement  of  uniformity  m  religion,  and  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  against  the  e^.orbitant 
power  of  Spain :  that  these  two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
the  object  of  tbeir  deliberations :  she  had  enjoined  tbem  already, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle  neither  with  mat- 
ters of  state  nor  of  religion  ;  and  she  wondered  how  any  one 
could  be  so  assuming,  as  to  attempt  a  subject  so  expressly- 
contrary  to  her  prohibition  :  that  she  was  highly  offended  with 
this  presumption  ;  and  took  the  present  opportunity  to  reiterate 
the  commands  given  by  the  keeper,  and  to  require  that  no 
bill,  regarding  either  state  affairs  or  reformation  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  bo  exhibited  in  the  house :  and  that  in  particolac 
she  charged  the  speaker  upon  his  allegiance,  if  any  such  billa 

•  D'Ewee,  p.  197.  f  D'Evsb,  p.  47*.    Towmsend,  p.  60. 
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were  offered,  absolutely  to  refuse  them  a  reading,  atid  not  w 
m  ich  as  peimit  them  lo  be  debated  by  the  members*  This 
comnind  from  the  queen  was  submitted  to  without  further 
question  Mori  ce  was  seized  in  the  house  itself  by  a  serjeant- 
ttt  aims,  diachaincd  from  his  office  of  chancellor  of  ihe  duchy, 
mc  ipacitftled  from  any  practice  in  his  profession  as  a  common 
law^ei,  and  kept  some  years  prisoner  ia  Tilbury  Casile.t 

The  queen  hiv  ng  thus  expressly  pointed  out  both  what  the 
house  should  and  should  not  do,  the  commons  were  as  obse- 
quious to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  her  injunctions.  They 
passed  a  law  against  recusants  ;  such  a  law  as  was  suited  to 
the  severe  character  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  age.  It  was  entitled,  "  An  act  to  retain  her  majesty's 
subjects  ill  theiv  due  obedience  ;"  and  was  meant,  as  the  pre- 
amble declares,  to  obviate  such  inconvcniencies  and  perils  as 
might  grow  from  the  wicked  practices  of  seditious  sectaries 
and  disloyal  persons:  for  these  two  species  of  criminals  were 
always,  at  that  time,  confounded  together,  as  equally  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  society.  It  was  enacted,  that  any  pei'son, 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  obstinately  rafused  during  the 
space  of  a  month  to  attend  public  worship,  should  be  commu- 
ted to  prison  ;  that  if,  after  being  condemned  for  this  offence, 
he  persist  three  months  in  his  refusal,  he  must  abjure  the 
realm  ;  and  that,  if  he  either  refuse  thjs  condition,  or  return 
after  banishment,  he  should  sufTer  capitally  as  a  felon,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.|  This  law  bore  equally  hard  upon  the 
Puritans  and  upon  the  Catholics  ;  and  had  it  not  been  imposed 
by  the  queen's  authority,  was  certainly,  in  that  respect,  much 
contrary  to  the  private  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons.  Very  little  opposition, 
however,  appears  there  to  have  been  openly  made  to  it.i^ 

The  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spaiti  having  reduced  the 
queen  to  great  difficulties,  the  grant  of  subsidies  seenM  to  have 
been  the  most  important  business  of  this  parliament ;  and  It 
was  a  signal  proof  of  the  high  spirit  of  Elizabeth,  thai,  while 
I  dependence  on   the  communs,  sho 


t  3B  mz.  c  1, 

{  After  enacting  this  statute,  the  clergy,  in  order  to  remnre  me 
odium  from  themselves,  often  took  care  that  recusants  should  lie  I  tied 
by  the  civil  judges  at  the  assizes,  rather  than  by  the  efclesiastica! 
comnussioucrSi    SCrype's  Aim.  vol.  iv  p.  261. 
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opened  tlie  session  with  the  most  haughty  ireatment  of  them 
and  covered  her  weakness  under  such  a  lofty  appearance  of 
superiority.  The  commons  readily  voled  two  subsidies  and 
four  fifteenths  ;  but  ihis  sum  not  appearing  sufficient  to  the 
court,  an  unusual  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  induce  them  to 
make  an  enlargement  in  their  concessions.  The  peers  in- 
formed the  commons  in  a  conference,  that  they  could  not  giro 
their  assent  to  the  supply  voted,  thinking  it  too  small  for  the 
queen's  occasions  ;  they  therefore  proposed  a  grant  of  three 
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also,  la  her  o«n  person,  made  the  parliament  a  spirited 
harangue  ;  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  her  government,  expressed  the  small  ambition  she  hud  over 
entertained  of  making  conquests,  displayed  the  just  grounds 
of  her  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  discovered  how 
Utile  she  apprehended  the  power  of  that  monarch,  even  though 
he  should  make  a  greater  effort  against  her  than  that  of  hi? 
Invincible  Armada.  "  But  I  am  informed,"  added  she,  "  th^f 
when  he  attempted  this  last  invasion,  some  upon  the  sea-coasl 
forsook  their  towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  and  leP 
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all  naked,  and  exposed  to  liia  entrance  ;  but  I  swear  unto  you 
by  God,  if  1  knew  those  persons,  or  may  know  of  any  that 
shalt  do  so  hereafter,  I  will  make  lieni  feel  what  it  is  to  be  so 
fearful  in  so  urgent  a  cause."  *  By  this  menace,  she  probably 
gave  the  people  to  understand,  that  she  would  execute  martial 
law  upon  such  cowards  ;  for  diere  was  no  statute  by  which  a 
man  could  be  punished  for  changing  his  place  of  abo(5e. 

The  king  of  France,  though  he  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  league  with  great  bravery  and  reputadon,  though  he  had 
this  campaign  gained  considerable  advantages  over  them,  and 
th«ugh  he  was  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  English 
under  Norris,  who  carried  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  Brittany, 
was  become  sensible  that  he  never  could,  by  force  of  arms 
alone,  render  himself  master  of  his  kingdom.  The  nearer  he 
seemed  by  his  military  successes  to  approach  to  a  full  pos- 
session of  llie  throne,  the  more  discontent  and  jealousy  arose 
among  those  Romanists  who  adhered  to  him  ;  and  a  p&rty 
was  formed  in  his  own  court  to  elect  some  CathoSic  monarch 
of  tlie  royal  blood,  if  Henry  should  any  longer  refuse  to 
satisfy  them  by  declaring  his  conversion.  This  excellent 
prince  was  far  from  being  a  bigot  to  his  sect ;  and  aa  he 
deemed  these  theological  disputes  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
public  good,  he  had  secretly  determined,  from  the  beginning, 
to  come  some  lime  or  other  to  the  resolution  required  of  him. 
He  had  found,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  that  the  Hu- 
gonots,  who  formed  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  part  of  his 
army,  were  such  determined  zealots,  that  if  he  had  at  that 
time  abjured  their  faith,  they  would  instantly  have  abandoned 
him  to  the  pretensions  and  usurpations  of  the  Catholics.  The 
more  bigoted  Catholics,  he  knew,  particularly  tl\ose  of  the 
league,  had  entertained  aueh  an  unsurmountable  prejudice 
against  his  person,  aod  diffidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  even 
iiis  abjuration  would  not  reconcile-  them  to  his  title ;  and  he 
must  either  expect  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  throne,  or 
be  admitted  to  it  on  such  terms  as  would  leave  him  little  more 
ihan  the  mere  shadow  of  royalty.  In  this  delicate  situation, 
tie  had  resolved  to  temporize  ;  to  retain  the  Hugonols  by  con- 
tinuing in  the  profession  of  their  religion  ;  to  gain  the  mod- 
erate Catholics  by  giving  them  hopes  of  his  conversion ;  to 
attach  both  to  his  person  by  conduct  and  success ;  and  he 
fioped,  either  that  the  animosity  arising  from  war  against  the 

"  D'Ewes,  p.  466.    Townasnd,  p.  18. 
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1  would  make  them  drop  gradually  the  question  of 
n,  or  ihat  he  might  in  time,  after  some  victories  ovei 
es,  and  some  conferences  with  divines,  make  finally, 
with  more  decency  and  dignity,  that  ahjuration  which  must 
liave  appeared  at  first  moan,  as  well  as  suspicious,  to  both 
parties. 

When  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theological  tenets 
merely  from  a  general  persuasion  or  prepossession,  they  are 
easily  induced,  by  any  motive  or  authority,  to  change  their 
faith  in  these  mysterious  subjects;  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English,  who,  during  some  reigns,  usually 
embraced,  without  scruple,  the  still  varying  religion  of  their 
sovereigns.  But  the  French  nation,  where  principles  had  so 
long  been  displayed  as  the  badges  of  faction,  and  where  each 
party  had  fortified  its  belief  by  an  animosity  against  the  other, 
ta  H 

rty  rey 


will,  at  least,  he  thought  very  natural,  that  a  pnnce  .o  little 
m'itructed  m  these  matters  as  Henry,  and  desirous  to  preserve 
his  neenty,  should  insensibly  bend  his  op  n  on  to  the  neces 
B  iv  of  his  afiairs  and  should  beheve  that  party  t  have  the 
best  argwments  who  couid  alone  pot  him  in  possession  of  a 
kingdom  All  circumstances  therefore  being  prepared  for 
thi  gnat  event,  that  monarch  renounced  the  Pioltstant 
relig  on  and  was  aolemnlj  received  by  the  Fiench  prelates 
of  hs  party  mto  the  boson  of  the  church 

Elzabeth,  who  was  herself  attached  to  the  Protest  inta 
cl  efly  by  hei  mteiestsand  the  cucum«tancea  of  herbuth  and 
Tshoaeeras  to  ha\e  enteitamei  some  piopens  ty  during  her 
whole  1  fo  to  the  Cithohc  ■>  jperatit  on  at  least  to  the  anc  ent 
:   jet  pretendtd  to  be  extremelj   displeased  with 
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this  abjuration  of  Henry ;  and  she  wrote  him  an  angry  letter 
reproaching  him  with  this  interesied  change  of  his  religion. 
Sensible,  however,  that  the  league  and  the  king  of  Spain  were- 
slill  their  common  enemies,  she  hearkened  to  his  apologies  ; 
continued  Jier  succors  both  of  men  and  money  ;  and  formed  a 
new  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  stipulated  never  to  make 
peace  hut  by  common  agreement. 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  France  and 
England  r  by  means  of  the  never-failing  pretence  of  religion, 
joined  to  the  influence  of  money,  Philip  excited  new  disorders 
in  Scotland,  and  gave  fresh  alarms  lo  Elizabeth.  Gcot^ 
Ker,  brother  to  Lord  Newbottle,  had  been  taken  while  he  waa 
passing  secretly  into  Spain ;  and  papers  were  found  about 
him,  by  which  a  dangerous  conspiracy  of  some  Catholic  noble 
men  with  Phihp  was  discovered.  The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol 
and  Huntley,  the  heads  of  three  potent  families,  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Spaulsh  monarch ;  and  had  stipu- 
laled  lo  raise  all  their  forces  ;.  to  join  thera  to  a  body  of  Span- 
ish troops  which  Philip  promised  to  send  into  Scotland  ;  and 
after  reestablishing  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom,  to 
march  with  their  united  power  in  order  to  eBect  the  same 
purpose  in  England.*  Graham  of  Fintry,  who  had  also 
entered  into  this  conspiracy,  waa  taken,  and  arraigned,  and 
executed.  Elizaboth  sent  Lord  Borough  ambassador  into 
Scotland,  and  exhorted  the  king  to  exercise  the  same  severity 
on  the  three  earls,  lo  confiscate  their  eataies,  and  by  annexing 
tliem  to  the  crown,  both  increase  his  own  demesnes,  and  set 
an  example  to  all  his  subjects  of  the  dangers  attending  treason 
and  rebellion.  The  advice  was  certainly  rational,  but  not 
easy  to  be  executed  by  the  small  revenue  and  limited  authority 
of  James.  He  desired,  therefore,  some  supply  from  her  of 
men  and  money ;  but  though  she  had  reason  to  deem  the 
prosecuti.jii  of  the  three  Popish  earls  a  common  cause,  she 
never  could  be-  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  the  least  assistance. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  she  bestowed  in  support- 
ing the  Erench  king  and  the  states,  would  have  sufficed  to 
execute  this  purpose,  more  immediately  essential  to  her  secu- 
rity ;  +  but  she  seems  ever  lo  have  borne  some  degree  of 
malignity  lo  James,  whom  she  haled,  both  as  her  heir,  and  as 
the  son  of  Mary,  her  haled  rival  and  competitor. 

Ti.  p.  190. 
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So  far  from  giving  James  assistance  to  prosecute  the  Ciitho* 
lie  conspirators,  the  queen  rather  contributed  to  increase  his 
inquietude,  by  counlonancing  the  turbulent  clispnsition  of  tho 
earl  of  Bolhwell,*  a  nobleman  descended  from  a  natural  son 
of  James  V.  Bothwell  more  than  once  attempted  lo  rendo.? 
himself  master  of  the  king's  person  ;  and  being  expelled  the 
kingdom  for  these  li^itorous  enterprises,  he  took  shelter  io 
England,  was  secretly  protected  by  the  queen,  and  lurked 
near  the  borders,  where  bis  power  ky,  with  a  view  of  still 
committing  some  new  violeoce.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  an 
attempt  on  the  king  ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  the  English 
ambassador,  imposed  dishonorable  terms  upon  that  prince ; 
hut  James,  by  the  authority  of  the  convention  of  states,  annulled 
this  agreement  as  extorted  by  viofence,  again  expelled  Both- 
well,  and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  England.  Elizabeth, 
pretending  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  never  executed 
the  treaties,  by  which  she  was  bonnd  to  deliver  up  all  rebels 
and  fugitives  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  [1594.]  During  tbeae 
disorders,  increa.sed  by  the  refractory  disposition  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, the  prosecution  of  the  Catholic  earls  remained  in  sus- 
pense i  but  at  last  the  parliament  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  them,  and  the  king  prepared  himself  to  execute  it  by 
force  of  arms.  The  noblemen,  though  they  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  acted  by  the  king's  commission, 
found  themselves  hard  pressed  by  James  himself,  and  agreed 
on  certain  terms  lo  leave  the  kingdom.  Bothwell,  being  detect- 
ed in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited  the  favor  of  Eliza- 
'beth,  and  was  obliged  to  take  shelter,  first  in  France,  then  in 
Ita'.y,  where  he  died  some  years  after  in  great  poverty. 

The  established  authority  of  the  queen  secured  her  from  all 
such  attempts  as  James  was  exposed  to  from  the  mulinoup 
disposition  of  his  subjects;  and  her  enemies  found  no  other 
means  of  giving  her  domestic  disturbance,  than  by  such  traitor- 
ous and  perfidious  machinations  as  ended  io  their  own  dis- 
grace, and  in  the  ruin  of  their  criminal  instruments.  Roderi- 
go  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domestic  physician  to  the  queen,  being 
ijtiprtsoned  on  suspicion,  confessed  that  he  had  received  a 
bribe  lo  poison  her  from  Puentes  and  Ibarra,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Parma,  lately  decea-jed,  in  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands ;  but  he  maintained,  that  he  had  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  cheat  Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  lo 

•  Spotswood,  p.  2-57,  268. 
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Instead  of 
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porting  the  king  of  France,  and  a 
ing  the  force  of  the  league,  which,  after  the  c 
monarch,  went  daily  to  decay,  and  was  threatened  with  speedy 
ruin  and  disaolulion.  Norris  commanded  the  English  forces 
in  Brittany,  and  assi'^ted  at  the  faking  of  Morltux,  Quimper- 
corenttn,  and  Brest,  towns  gan  soned  by  Spanish  forces.  In 
every  action,  the  English,  though  ihcy  had  so  long  enjoyed 
domestic  peace,  discovered  i  stronK  m  liiary  disposition  ;  and 
the  quecQ,  though  herself  a  heiome,  found  more  frequent 
occasion  to  repiove  her  generals  for  encouraging  their  temer- 
ity, than  for  counleinncing  their  feir  oi  caution  :  f  Sir  Martin 
Frobi&hcr,  her  brave  idm  ral,  perished,  with  many  others, 
before  Brest  Morlaix  had  been  prom  ned  to  the  English  for 
a  place  of  retreat ,  but  the  duke  d'Aumont,  the  French  gen- 
eral, eluded  this  piom  se,  by  makijig  it  be  inserted  in  the 
cap  tulation  that  cone  hut  Catholics  should  be  admitted  into 
tliat  citj 

Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long  carried  on 
hostilities  with  Philip,  vns  at  Ii=t  provoked,  by  the  taking  of 
Chatelet  and  Dourlens,  md  the  attack  of  Cambray,  to  declare 
war  against  that  monarch  Elizabeth,  being  threatened  with 
a  new  invasion  in  England,  and  with  an  insurrection  in  Ire- 
hnd,  recalled  most  of  her  foices,  and  sent  Norris  to  command 
in  this  lattei  kingdom  Finding  also  that  the  French  league 
was  almost  entire)}  dissolved,  and  that  the  most  considerable 
leadeis  bid  made  an  ai^coinmodation  with  their  prince,  she 
thought  that  he  could  well  suppoit  himself  by  his  own  i'orce 
and  valor ,  and  she  began  to  be  more  eparing  io  his  cause 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  s  ibjects. 

Some  di'sgu'its  which  she  had  leceived  from  the  states, 
loined  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  frugal  minister,  Burleigh, 
made  hei  ^l=o  inclined  to  dimm  sh  her  charges  on  that  side  ; 
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and  she  even -demanded  by  her  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley,  lo  be  reimbursed  all  the  money  which  she  bad  expended 
in  supporting  them.  The  slates,  besides  alleging  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty,  by  which  they  were  not  hound  to  repay 
her  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, "pleaded  their  present  pov- 
erty and  distress,  the  great  superiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  difficulty  in  supporting  the  war ;  much  more  io  saving 
money  to  discharge  their  encumbrances.  [1595.]  After  much 
negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,.by  which  the  states  en- 
gaged to  free  the  queen  immediately  from  the  charge  of  the 
English  auxiliarieSjCompuied  at  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
to  pay  her  annually  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  some  years ;  to 
assist  her  with  a  certain  number  of  ships;  and  to  conclude  no 
peace  or  treaty  without  her  consent.  They  also  bound  them- 
selves, on  finishing  a  peace  with  Spain,  to  pay  her  annually  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  four  years ;  hut  on 
this  condition,  that  the  payment  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  de« 
mands,  and  that  they  should  be  supplied,  though  at  their  own 
charge,  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  auxiliaries  from  Eng- 

[1596.]  The  queen  still  retained  in  her  hands  the  caution- 
ary towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rising  powei 
of  tlie  states  ;  and  she  committed  the  important  trust  of 
Flushing  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valor  in  the  Low  Countries.  She  gave 
him  the  preference  to  Essex,  who  expected  so  honorable  a 
command ;  and  though  this  nobleman  was  daily  rising,  both  in 
reputation  with  tbe  people,  and  favor  with  herself,  the  queen, 
who  was  commonly  reserved  in  the  advancement  of  her 
courtiers,  thought  proper  on  this  occasion  to  give  him  a  refusal. 
Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  was  sent  over  to  France  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  English,  with  which  Elizabeth,  by  a  new 
treaty  concluded  with  Henry,  engaged  to  supply  tliat  prince- 
Some  stipulations  for  mutual  assistance  were  formed  by  the 
treaty  ;  and  all  former  engagements  were  renewed. 

[1597.]  This  body  of  English  were  maintained  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  the  French  king ;  yet  did  Henry  esteem  the  supply  of 
considerable  advantage,  on  account  of  the  great  reputation  ac- 
quired hy  the  English,  in  so  many  fortunate  enterprises  under- 
taken against  the  common  enemy.  In  the  great  battle  of 
Tournholt,  gained  this  campaign  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  Enjf 

•  Camden,  p.  686. 
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Ilsh  auxiliaries  ander  Sir  Francis  Vere  and  Sir  Kohert  Sidney 
had  acquired  honor ;  and  the  success  of  that  day  was  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  their  discipline  and  valor. 

Though  Elizabeth,  at  a  considerahle  expense  of  blood  aiid 
treasure,  made  war  against  Philip  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  the  most  severe  blows  which  she  gave  him,  were 
by  those  naval  enterprises  which  either  she  or  jier  subjects 
scarcely  ever  intermitted  during  one  season.  In  1594,  Rich- 
ard Hawkins,  son  of  Sir  John,  the  famous  navigator,  procured 
the  queeo's  commission,  and  sailed  with  three  ships  to  ttie 
South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  but  his  voyage  proved 
unfortunate,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  coast 
af  Chili.  James  Lancaster  was  supplied  the  same  year  with 
three  ships  and  a  pinnace  by  the  merchants  of  London  ;  and 
was  more  fortunate  in  hia  adventure.  He  took  thirty-nine 
ships  of  the  enemy;  and  not  content  with  ihia  success,  he 
made  aa  attack  on  Fernambouc,  in  Brazil,  where  he  knew 
great  treasures  were  at  that  time  lodged.  As  he  approached 
the  shore,  he  saw  it  lined  with  great  numbers  of  tlie  enemy ; 
but  nowise  daunted  at  tliis  appearance,  he  placed  the  stoutest 
of  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  them  to  row  with  such  vio- 
lence on  the  landing-place  as  to  split  them  in  pieces.  By  this 
bold  action  he  both  deprived  his  men  of  all  resource  but  in 
victory,  and  terrified  the  enemy,  wlio  fled  after  a  short  resist- 
ance. He  returned  home  with  the  treasure  which  he  had  so 
bravely  acquired.  In  1595,  Sir  Waltei  Ealeigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  queen's  friendship  by  an  intiigue  with  a 
maid  of  honor,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  ihia 
misdemeanor,  no  sooner  recovered  his  libeity,  th'in  he  was 
pushed  by  his  active  and  enterprising  genius  to  attempt  some 
great  action.  The  success  of  the  first  Spanish  adventurers 
against  Mexico  and  Perii  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity  in 
Europe ;  and  a  prepossession  universally  took  place,  that  in 
the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  called  Guiana,  a  country 
as  yet  undiscovered,  there  were  mines  and  treasures  far 
exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or  Pizarro  had  met  with.  Ea- 
leigh, whose  turn  of  mind  waa  somewhat  romantic  and  extrav- 
agant, undertook  at  his  own  charge  the  discovery  of  this 
wonderful  country.  Having  taken  the  small  town  of  St, 
I»seph,  in  the  Isle  of  Trinidado,  where  he  found  no  riches, 
he  left  his  ship,  and  sailed  up  the  River  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces, 
but  without  meeting  any  tiling  to  answer  his  expectations.  Ou 
bis  return,  he  published  an  account  of  the  country,  full  of  the 
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grossest  and  most  paipable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to 
be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.* 

The  same  year.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins 
undertook  a  more  important  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America ;  and  they  carried  witli  tliem  sis  ships 
of  the  queeu's  and  twenty  more,  which  either  were  fitted  out 
at  their  own  charge,  or  were  furnished  them  by  private  adven- 
turers. Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  land  forces  whicb  they  carried  on  board.  Their  first 
design  was  to  attempt  Porto  Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a  rich 
carrack  was  at  that  time  stationed ;  but  as  they  had  not  pre- 
served the  requisite  secrecy,  a  pinnace,  having  strayed  from 
the  fleet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  betrayed  the  inten- 
tions of  the  English,  Preparafions  were  made  in  that  island 
for  their  reception ;  and  the  English  fleet,  notwithstanding  the 
brave  assault  whicb  they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  Hawkins  soon  after  died,  and  Drake  pursued  his  voyage 
to  Nombre  di  Dios,  on  the  lalhmtis  of  Darien  ;  where,  having 
landed  his  men,  he  attempted  tp  pass  forward  to  Panama,  with 
a  view  of  plundering  that  place,  or,  if  he  found  such  a  scheme 
practicable,  of  keeping  and  fortifying  it.  But  he  met  not  with 
the  same  facility  which  had  attended  his  first  enterprises  in 
those  parts.  The  Spaniards,  taught  by  experience,  had  every 
where  fortified  the  passes,  and  had  stationed  tioops  in  the 
woods,  who  so  infested  the  English  by  contmual  alarms  and 
skirmishes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return,  without  being 
able  to  efiect  any  thing.  Drake  himself,  from  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  climate,  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  his  disappointment,  was  seized  with  a  distemper  of 
which  he  soon  after  died.  Sir  Tbomas  Baskerville  took  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  a  weak  condition  •  and 
after  having  fought  !i  battle  near  Cuba  with  a  Spanish  fleet, 
of  which  the  event  was  not  decisive,  he  returned  to  England, 
The  Spaniards  suffered  some  loss  from  this  enterprise  but 
the  English  reaped  no  profit.^ 

The  bad  success  of  this  enterprise  m  the  Indies  made  the 
English  rather  attempt  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe, 
where  they  heard  Philip  was  making  great  preparations  for-a 
new  invasion  of  England.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  iii 
Plymouth,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  vessels,  seven- 
teen of  which  were  capital  ships  of  war,  the  rest  tenders  and 

•  Camden,  p.  684.  t  Monson,  p.  167. 
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sma!!  vessels :  twenty  ships  were  added  by  the  Hollanders. 
In  this  fleet  there  were  computed  lo  be  embarked  sis  thousand 
three'  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers,  a  thousand  volunteers,  and 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  seamen  besides 
the  Dutch.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Essex;  the  navy  by  Lord  Effingham,  high  admiral,  .Botli 
these  commanders  hud  expended  great  sums  of  their  own  in 
the  armament;  for  such  was  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth's  reigd 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
Sir  Gieorge  Carew,  and  Sir  Colliers  Cliffijrd  had  commands  in 
this  expedition,  and  were  appointed  council  to  the  general  and 
admiral.* 

The  fleet  set  sail  ou  the  first  of  June,  1596  ;  and  meeting 
with  a  fair  wind,  bent  its  course  to  Cadiz,  at  which  place,  by 
sealed  orders  delivered  to  all  the  captains,  the  general  rendez- 
vous was  appobted.  They  sent  before  them  some  ai-med 
tenders,  which  intercepted  every  ship  that  could  cany  inteOi- 
gence  to  the  enemy  ;  and  they  themselves  were  so  fortunate, 
when  they  came  near  Cadiz,' as  lo  take  Ein  Irish  vessel,  by 
which  they  learned  that  that  port  was  full  of  me  cl  ant  h  pa 
of  great  value,  and  that  the  Spaniards  I  ed  a  perfec  f-ec  r  y 
without  any  apprehensions  of  an  ene  ny  II  s  n  el!  <re  re 
much  encouraged  the  English  fleet,  and  gave  the  he  pros 
pect  of  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  enterprk.e 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  land  at  St  Sobis  n  s  on  I  e 
western  side  of  the  Island  of  Cadiz,  it  was  upon  del  be  -a  oa 
resolved  by  the  council  of  war  to  attack  the  ships  and  galleys 
in  the  hay.  This  attempt  was  deemed  rash  ;  and  the  admiral 
himself,  who  was  cautious  in  his  temper,  had  entertained  great 
wruples  with  regard  lo  if ;  but  Essex  slrennously  recom- 
attended  the  enterprise  ;  and  when  he  found  the  resolution  at 
ast  taken,  he  threw  his  hat  into  tha  sea,  and  gave  symptoms 
-jf  the  most  extravagant  joy.  He  felt,  however,  a  great 
jwortiiication,  when  Effingham  informed  him,  that  the  queen, 
uaxious  for  his  safely,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  youthful 
ftrdor,  bad  secretly  given  orders  that  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  commaGd  the  van  in  the  altack.t  That  duly  was 
performed  by  Sir  Walter  Eaieigh  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  , 
ftut  Essex  no  sooner  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  than  he 
forgot  the  promise  which  the  admiral  had  exacted  from  him. 
to  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet ;  he  broke  Ihrough  and  presseC 

'  Cojnden,  p.  591.  |  Monsoii,  p,  19H. 
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!  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  Emulatioa  for  glory 
avidity  of  plunder,  animosity  against  the  Spaniards,  i)roved 
incentives  to  every  one  ;  and  the  enemy  was  soon  obliged  to 
slip  anchor,  and  retreat  farther  into  the  bay,  where  they  ran 
many  of  their  ships  aground.  Essex  then  landed  his  men  at 
the  fort  of  Punlal,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Cadiz,  which  the  impetnous  valor  of  the  Eoglish  soon  carried 
sword  in  haad.  The  generosity  of  Esses,  not  inferior  to  his 
valor,  made  him  slop  the  slaughter,  and  treat  his  prisoners 
with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  even  affability  and  kiodncss. 
The  English  made  rich  plunder  in  the  city  ;  hut  mis,sed  of  a 
much  richer  hy  the  resolution  which  the  duke  of  Medina,  the 
Spaaish  admiral,  took  of  setting  fire  to  the  ships,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
computed,  that  the  loss  which  tlie'  Spaniards  sustained  io  fhia 
enterprise  amounted  to  twenty  millions  of  ducats;*  besides 
the  indignity  which  that  proud  and  ambitious  people  suffered 
from  the  sacking  of  one  of  their  chief  cities,  and  -destroying 
in  their  harbor  a  fleet  of  such  force  and  value. 

Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this  great  success  only 
as  a  step  to  future  achievements :  he  insisted  on  keeping  pos- 
session of  Cadiz;  and  he  undertook,  with  four  hundred  men 
and  three  months'  provisions,  to  defend  the  place,  till  succors 
should  arrive  from  England ;  but  all  the  other  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  satisfied  with  the  honor  which  they  had  acquired ; 
and  were  jrapatient  to  return  home,  in  order  to  secure  their 
plunder.  Every  other  proposal  of  Essex  to  annoy  the  enemy 
met  with  a  like  reception ;  his  scheme  for  intercepting  the 
carracks  at  the  Azores,  for  assaulting  the  Groine,  for  taking 
St.  Andero  and  St.  Sebastian  :  aad  the  English,  finding  it  so 
difficult  to  drag  this  impatient  warrior  from  the  enemy,  at  bst 
left  him  on  the  Spanish  coast,  attended  by  very  few  ships 
He  complained  much  ti>  the  queen  of  their  want  of  spirit  ia 
this  enterprise  ;  nor  was  she  pleased,  that  they  had  returned 
without  attempting  to  intercept  the  Indian  fleet ;  +  but  the 
great  success,  in  the  enterprise  on  Cadis,  had  covered  all  their 
miscarriages:  and  that  princess,  though  she  admired  tlie  lofty 
gonius  of;  Essex,  could  not  forbear  expressing  an  esteem  for 
the  other  officer9.|  The  admiral  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham ;   and  his  promotion  gave  great  disgust  to  Essex.^     In 

•  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

t  Birch's  MemoiiB,  toI.  ii.  p.  121,  J  Dundon,  p.  S93. 

i  Sidhey  Papeia,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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the  preamlile  of  the  patent  it  was  said,  that  the  new  dignity 
!  of  his  '  ■        * 


1  g  C  i]  ,  and  desti'oying  the  Spanish  ships ;  a  merit  which 
E  p  ded  to  belong  solely  to  himself;  and  ho  offered  to 
a  a  ntaio  I  plea  by  single  combat  against  ihe  earl  of  Notting- 
h  m        1      aoQS,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

Th  h  everaenfs  in  the  subsequent  year  proved  not  so 
f  hut  as  the  Indian  fleet  very  narrowly  escajied  the 

E  gl  h  Ph  lip  had  still  reason  to  see  the  great  hazard  and 
dis  d  of  that  war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the 

p  y  vhich  the  English,  by  their  naval  power  and  theic 

1    d  acquired  over  him.      The  queen,  having  re- 

d   n    II  genoe  that  the  Spaniards,  though  tlieir  fleets  were 

m  h  1  ttered  and  destroyed  by  the  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
w  p  p  ng  a  squadron  at  Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  and  were 
n       1  oops  thither,  with  a  view  of  malting  a  descent  in 

lid  s  resolved  to  prevent  their  enterprise,  and  to 
d  y  h  hipping  in  these  harbors.  She  prepared  a  iai^e 
fl  f  h  ndred  and  twenty  sail,  of  which  seventeen  wej-e 
her  own  ships,  forty-three  were  smaller  vessels,  and  the  rest 
tenders  and  victuallers :  she  embarked  on  board  this  fleet  five 
thousand  new-levied  soldiers,  aad  added  a  thousand  veteran 
troops,  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere  brought  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  earl  of  Essex,  commander-in-chief  both  of  (he  land  and 
sea  forces,  was  at  the  head  of  one  squadron  ;  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  another  ;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  of^he  third;  Lord  Mountjoy  commanded  the  knd 
forces  under  Essex  ;  Vere  was  appointed  marshal  S  i  George 
Cnrew  Ireuienaot  of  the  ordnance,  and  Sii  Christopher  EIol  nt 
first  colonel.  The  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton  the 
Lords  Grey,  Cromwell,  and  Rich,  with  se\eial  othei  ppi  tns 
of  distinction,  embarked  as  yoiunteers.  Essex  declared  his 
resolution  either  to  destroy  the  new  armada  which  threatened 
Englaod,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

This  powerful  fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth  ;  but  were  no 
sooner  out  of  harbor  than  they  met  with  a  furious  storm,  which 
shattered  and  dispersed  them ;  and  before  they  could  be 
refitted,  Essex  found  that  their  provisions  were  so  far  spent, 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  carry  so  numerous  an  army  along 
with  him.  Ha  dismissed,  therefore,  all  the  soldiera,  except 
Ihe  thousand  veterans  tinder  Vere ;  and  laying  aside  all 
,houghts  of  attacking  Ferrol  or  the  Groine,  he  confined  tha 
abject  of  Us  expedition  to  the  intercepting  of  the  Indian  fleet , 
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which  had  at  first  been  considered  only  as  the  second  enter- 
prise which  he  was  to  jittempt. 

Tlie  Indian  fleet  in  that  age,  by  reason  of  tlie  impecfection 
of  navigation,  liad  a  stated  course,  aa  well  as  season,  both  in 
Iheir  going  out  and  in  their  return  ;  and  there  were  certain 
islands  at  which,  as  at  fised  stages,  they  always  touched,  and 
where  they  took  in  water  and  provisions.  The  Azores  being 
oneof  tliese  places  where  about  this  time  the  fleet  was  expected, 
Essex  bent  his  course  thither ;  and  he  informed  Kaleigh,  that 
he,  OQ  his  arrival,  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of  these 
islands.  By  some  accident,  the  squadrons  w 
and  Raleigh,  arriving  first  before  Fayal,  thought  it  n 
denl,  after  waiting  some  time  for  the  general,  to  begin  the 
dttaek  alone,  lest  the  inhabitants  should,  by  fujlher  delay,  have 
leisure  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence.  He  succeeded 
in  tile  enterprise  ;  but  Esses,  jealous  of  Raleigh,  expressed 
great  displeasure  at  his  conduct,  and  construed  it  aa  an  inten- 
tion of  robbing  the  general  of  the  glory  which  attended  that 
aciioti:  he  cashiered,  therefore,  Sidney,  Bref,  Berr)',  and 
oiliers,  who  had  concurred  in  the  attempt :  and  would  have 
proceeded  to  inflict  the  same  punishment  on  Hitleigh  himself, 
had  not  Lord  Thomas  Howard  interposed  with  his  good 
offices,  and  persuaded  Raieigh,  though  high-spiriied,  to  make' 
submissions  to  tlie  general.  Essex,  who  was  placable,  aa  well 
as  hasty  and  passionate,  was  soon  appeased,  and  both  received 
Raleigh  into  favor,  and  restored  the  other  officers  to  theii 
commaiads."  Tliis  incident,  however,  though  the  quarrel  was 
seoralngly  accommodated,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that 
violent  animosity  which  afterwards  took  place  between  these 
two  gallant  commanders. 

Essex  made  next  a  disposition  proper  for  intercepting  the 
Indian  galleons;  and  Sir  William  Monaon,  whose  station  was 
the  mo^l  remote  of  the  fieet,  having  fallen  in  with  them,  made 
the  signals  which  bad  been  agreed  on.  That  able  officer,  ir 
his  Memoirs,  ascribes  Essex's  failure,  when  he  was  so  near 
■^tt^lmng  so  mighty  an  advantage,  to  his  want  of  experience 
in  aeamanship  ;  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  errors 
Ljmmitted  by  that  nobleman,  appears  very  reaspnable  as  well 
IS  candid  t  The  Spanish  fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them,  made  all  the  sail  possible  to  the  Terceras,  and  got 
jito  the  safe  and  well-fortified  harbor  of  Angra,  before  tha 

•  Moiieon,  p.  173,  t  Moiisou,  p.  Hi. 
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English  fleet  could  overtake  them.  Esses  intercepted  only 
three  ships  ;  which,  however,  were  so  rich,  as  to  repay  all  the 
charges  of  the  expedition. 

The  causes  of  the  miscarriage  in  this  enterprise  were  rnnch 
canvassed  in  England,  upon  the  retura  of  the  fleet ;  and 
tliough  the  courtiers  took  part  dilTerently,  as  they  affected 
either  Essex  or  Baleigh,  the  people  in  general,  who  bore  as 
extreme  regard  to  the  gallantry,  spirit,  and  generosity  of  tlie 
former,  were  incHoed  to  justify  every  circumstance  of  his 
conduct.  The  queen,  who  loved  the  one  as  much  as  she 
esteemed  the  other,  maintained  a  kind  of  neutrality,  and 
endeavored  to  share  her  favors  with  an  impartial  hand  between 
.he  parties.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  second  soq  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
was  a  courtier  of  promising  hopes,  much  connected  with 
Ealeigh ;  and  she  made  him  secretary  of  state,  preferahly  to 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  whom  Essex  recommoaded  for  that 
office.  But  not  to  disgust  Essex,  she  promoted  him  to  the 
dignity  of  carl  marshal  of  England  ;  an  office  which  had  heen 
vacant  since  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Esses 
might  perceive  from  this  conduct,  that  she  never  intended 
to  give, him  the  entire  ascendant  over  his  rivals,  and  might 
thence  learn  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  caution.  But 
Tiis  temper  was  too  high  for  suhmission  ;  his  behavior  too  open 
and'candid  to  praclise  the  arts  of  a  court ;  and  his  free  sallies, 
while  they  rendered  him  but  more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
good  judges,  gave  his  enemies  many  advantages  against  him. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  successful,  having  exhausted 
the  queen's  exchequer,  she  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  par- 
Hameni ;  where  Yelvertoo,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons.*  Elizabeth  took  care,  by  the  mouth 
of  Sir  Thomas  Egertbn,  lord  keeper,  to  inform  this  assembly 
of  (he  necessity  of  a  su|)ply.  She  said,  thai  the  wars  formerly 
waged  in  Europe  had  commonly  been  conducted  by  the 
parties  without  further  view  than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at 
most  a  province,  from  each  other ;  but  the  object  of  the 
present  hostilities,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than 
utterly  to  bereave  England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her 
independence;  that  these  blessings,  however,  she  hereelfhad 
hitherto  been  able  to  preserve,  in  spile  of  the  devil,  the  pope, 
and  the  Spanish  tyrant,  and  all  the  mischievous  designs  of  al! 
;  that  in  this  contest  she  had  disbursed  a  sum  triple 

•  See  note  HH,  Ht  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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to  all  the  parliamentary  supplies  grantei!  her ;  and,  besides 
expending  her  ordinary  revenues,  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
many  of  the  crown  lands :  and  that  she  could  not  doubt  but 
her  subjecls,  in  a  cause  where  their  own  honor  and  interest 
were  so  deeply  concerned,  would  willingly  contribute  to  such 
moderate  taxations  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  com- 
Mon  defence.*  The  pai-liament  granted  her  three  subsidies 
and  sis  fifteenths  ;  the  same  supply  which  had  been  given 
four  years  before,  but  which  had  then  appeared  so  unusual, 
fliat  they  had  voted  it  should  never  afterwards  be  regarded  as 
a  precedent. 

The  commons,  this  session,  ventured  to  engage  in  two  con 
troversies  about  forms  with  the  house  of  peers  ;  a  prelude  to 
those  encroachments  which,  as  they  assumed  more  courage, 
lliey  afterwards  made'  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
They  complained,  that  the  lords  failed  in  civility  to  them,  by 
receiving  their  messages  sitting  with  their  hats  on  ;  and  that 
the  keeper  relumed  an  ans«'er  in  the  same  negligent  posture  : 
but  the  upper  house  proved,  to  their  full  satisfaction,  that  they 
were  not  entitled,  by  custom  andthe  usage  of  parliament,  to  any 
more  respect.t  Some  ainendmente  had  been  made  by  the 
lords  to  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  commons ;  and  these  amend- 
ments were  written  on  parchment,  and  returned  with  the  bill 
to  tlie  commons.  The  lower  house  took  umbrage  a  1  e 
novelty  :  they  pretended  that  these  amendments  ough  to  h  e 
been  written  on  paper,  not  on  parchment ;  and  hej  m 
plained  of  this  innovation  to  the  peers.  The  pee  pi  d 
that  they  expected  not  such  a  frivolous  objectioi  f  m  tl  e 
gravity  of  the  house ;  and  that  it  was  not  materi  1  h  1  r 
the  amendments  were  written  on  parchment  or  on  i  p  nor 
whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or  brown.  The  com- 
mons were  offended  at  this  reply,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
mockery  of  them  ;  and  they  complained  of  it,  though  without 
obtaining  any  satisfaction .$ 

An  application  was  made,  by  way  of  petition,  to  the  queen 
from  the  lower  house,  agtunst  monopolies ;  an  aluse  which 
had  risen  to  an  enormous  height;  and  they  received  a  gra- 
cious though  a  general  answer;  for  which  they  returned 
iheir  thanitfulacknowledgments.'^  But  not  to  give  them  too 
much  encouragement  in  such  applications,  she  told  them,  in 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  625,  627.     Townaond,  p.  79- 

t  D'Ewee,  p.  639,  640,  680,  685.     Towiisond,  p.  S3,  94,  06. 

1  D'iiwee,  p.  67e,  677,  {  D'Bwea,  p.  670,  673. 
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the  speech  winch  she  delivered  at  iheir  dissolution,  "  that  with 
regard  to  these  patents  she  hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving 
subjects  would  not  lake  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  Iha 
chief  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  poori 
in  her  cronn  and  diadem,  but  that  they  would  rather  leave 
these  imtteis  to  her  dispobal."*  The  commons  also  tool 
notice,  this  session,  of  some  transactions  in  the  court  of  higl 
commission ,  but  not  till  they  had  previously  obtained  permis 
sion  from  her  majesty  to  that  purpose.t 

[1598.]  Elizabeth  had  reason  to  foresee,  that  parlia- 
mentary supplies  would  now  become  more  necessary  to  hei 
than  ever  ;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  war  with  Spain 
would  thenceforth  He  upon  England.  Henry  had  received  an 
overture  for  peace  with  Philip ;  but  before  he  would  proceed 
to  a  negotiation,  he  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  his  allies,  the 
queen  and  the  states  ;  that,  if  possible,  a  general  pacification 
might  bo  made  by  common  agreement.  These  two  powers 
sent  ambassadors  to  France,  in  order  to  remonstrate  against 
peace  ;  the  queen.  Sir  Kobert  Cecil  and  Henry  Herbert ;  the 
states,  Justin  Nassau  and  John  Barnevelt.  Henry  said  to  these 
ministers,  that  his  early  education  had  been  amidst  war  and 
danger,  and  he  had  passed  the  whole  course  of  his  life  either 
in  arms  or  in  military  preparations :  that  after  the  proofs 
which  he  hud  given  of  his  alacrity  in  the  field,  no  one  could 
doubt  but  ho  would  willingly,  for  his  part,  have  continued  ia 
a  course  of  life  to  which  he  was  now  habituated,  til!  the 
common  enemy  were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  no  longer 
to  give  umbrage  either  to  him  or  to  his  allies :  that  no  private 
interests  of  his  own,  not  even  those  of  his  people,  nothing  but 
the  most  invincible  necessity,  could  ever  mduce  him  to  fhlnk 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Philip,  or  make  him  embrace  meas- 
ures not  entirely  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  all  his  con- 
federates:.  that  his  kingdom,  torn  with  the  convulsions  and 
civil  wars  of  near  half  a  century,  required  some  intei-val  of 
repose,  ere  it  could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  might  sustain 
itself,  mucli  more  support  its  allies :  that  after  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  were  composed  to  tranquillity  and  accustomed  to 
obedience,  after  his  finances  were  brought  into  order,  and 
after  agriculture  and  the  arts  were  restored,  France,  instead 
of  being  a  burden,  as  at  present,  to  her  confederates,  would 
be  able  to  lend  them  effectual  succor,  and  amply  to  repay 

•  D'Ewea,  p.  647.  f  D'Ewes,  p.  557,  558. 
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them  al!  the  assistance  which  sh^  had  received  during  her 
calamities  :  and  that,  if  the  ambition  of  Spain  would  not  at 
present  grant  them  such  terms  as  they  should  thinlt  reasoa- 
able,  he  hoped  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  should  attain  such  a 
situation  as  would  enable  him  to  mediate  more  effectually, 
and  with  more  decisive  authority,  in  their  behalf. 

The  ambassadors  were  sensible  that  tliese  reasons  were  not 
feigned  ;  and  they  therefore  remonstrated  with  the  less  vehe- 
mence against  the  measures  which,  they  saw,  Henry  was 
determined  Co  pursue.  The  states  knew  that  that  monarch 
was  interested  never  to  permit  their  final  ruin  ;  and  having 
received  private  assurances  that  he  would  still,  notwithstanding 
the  peace,  give  them  assistance  both  of  men  and  money,  they 
were  well  pleased  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with  him. 
His  greatest  concern  was  to  give  satisfaction  to  Elizabeth  for 
this  breach  of  treaty.  He  had  a  cordial  esteem  for  that  prin- 
cess, a  sympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gmtitude  for  the  extra- 
ordinary favors  which  he  had  received  from  her  during  his 
greatest  difficulties :  and  he  used  every  expedient  to  apologize 
and  atone  for  that  measure  which  necessity  extorted  from 
him.  But  as  Spain  refused  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  as  a  free 
slate,  and  Elizabeth  would  not  negotiate  without  her  ally, 
Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  at  Vervins  a  separate 
peace,  by  which  he  recovered  possession  of  all  the  places 
seized  by  Spain  during  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  and  pro- 
cured to  himself  leisure  to  pursue  the  domestic  settlement  of 
his  kingdom.  His  capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace  was  not 
inferior  to  his  military  talents ;  and  in  a  little  time,  by  his 
frugality,  order,  and  wise  government,  he  raised  France  fl•o^n 
the  desolation  and  misery  in  which  she  was  involved,  to  a 
moro  flourishing  condition  than  she  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew  that  she  could  also,  whenever  she  pleased, 
fii  sli  tht  war  on  equitable  terms  ;  and  that  Philip,  having  nc 
cl  ns  poi  her,  would  be  glad  to  free  himself  from  an  enomj 
\  1  o  had  fo  led  him  in  every  contest,  and  who  still  had  it  so 
ch  n  he  power  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arms, 
feone  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  particularly  the  treasurer, 
a  Ivised  I  er  to  embrace  pacific  measures  ;  and  set  before  her 
the  advantages  of  tranquillity,  security,  and  frugality,  as  more 
considerable  than  any  success  which  could  attend  the  great- 
est victories.  But  this  high-spirited  princess,  though  at  first 
averse  to  war,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  such  an  ascendant 
over  the  enemy,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  stop  the  course  of 
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her  proBperous  fortune  ishe  coESidered,  that  her  situation 
and  her  past  victories  had  given  her  entiie  secunty  againsl 
anj'  dangerous  invasion ,  and  the  wai  mu^t  thenceforth  be 
conducted  by  sudden  enteipiises  and  naval  expeditions,  in 
which  she  possessed  an  undoubted  superiority  that  the  weak 
condition  of  Philip  in  the  Indies  opened  to  her  the  \iew  of  iha 
most  durable  advantages ;  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  treasure 
by  sea  afforded  a  continual  prospect  of  important,  though 
more  temporary  successes  ;  that  after  his  peace  with  France, 
if  she  also  should  coascnt  to  an  accommodation,  he  would  be 
able  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  revolted  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  which,  though  they  had  surprisingly  increased 
their  power  by  commerce  and  good  government,,  were  still 
anable,  if  not  supported  by  their  confederates,  to  maintain 
war  against  so  potent  a  monarch  :  and  that  as  her  defence  of 
that  commonwealth  was  the  original  ground  of  the  qimrrel,  it 
was  unsafe,  as  well  as  dishonorable,  to  abandon  its  cause  till 
she  had  placed  it  in  a  state  of  greater  security. 

These  reasons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  her  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  whose  passion  for  glory,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents,  made  him  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  war,  from 
which  he  expected  to  reap  so  much  advantage  and  distinction. 
The  rivalship  between  this  nobleman  and  Lord  Burleigh  made 
each  of  them  insist  the  more  strenuously  on  his  own  counsel ; 
but  as  Essex's  person  was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  hia 
advice  conformable  to  her  iaclinations,  the  favorite  seemed 
daily  to  acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  minister.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  caution  and  self-command  equal  to  his  shming 
qualities,  he  would  have  so  rivetted  himself  in  the  queen's  con- 
fidence, that  none  of  bis  enemies  had  ever  been  able  to  im- 
peach his  credit :  but  his  lofty  spirit  could  ill  submit  to  that 
implicit  deference  which  her  temper  required,  and  which  she 
had  ever  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  all  her  subjects. 
Being  once  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  her  about  the  choice  of 
a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in'  the  argument, 
that  he  endrely  forgot  the  rules  both  of  duty  and  civility,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her 
anger,  naturally  prompt  and  violent,  rose  at  this  provocation 
and  she  matanfiy  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  adding  a  passion- 
ate expression  suited  to  his  ioiperdnence.  Instead  of  recol- 
lecting himself,  and  making  the  submissions  due  to  her  sex 
and  station,  be  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore,  thai 
ho  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were  it  from  Henry  VIII.  him 
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self;  and  he  immediately  withdrew  from  court.  Egerton,  the 
chancellor,  who  loved  Essex,  exhorted  him  to  repair  his  indiscre- 
tion by  proper  acknowledgmenla ;  and  entreated  him  not  to  give 
that  triumph  to  his  enemies,  thai  affljclion  to  his  friends,  which 
must  ensue  from  his  suppotting  a  contest  with  his  soverei^i 
and  deserting  the  service  of  his  country :  but  Essex  was  deeply 
slung  with  the  dishonor  which  he  had  received ;  and  seemed 
to  think,  that  an  insult  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  woman, 
was  become  a  mortal  affront  when  it  came  from  his  sover- 
eign. "Ifthe  vilest  of  all  indignities,"  said  he,  "Jsdoneme, 
does  religion  enforce  me  to  sue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God  require 
itf  Is  it  impiety  not  to  doit  ?  Why?  Cannot  princes  err  ?  Can- 
not subjects  receive  wrong  P  Is  an  earthly  power  infinite  f  Par- 
don me,  my  lord ;  I  can  never  subscribe  to  these  principles.  Let 
Solomon's  fool  laugh  when  he  isstiicken;  let  those  that  mean  to 
make  their  profit  of  princes,  show  no  sense  of  princes'  injuries : 
let  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth,  that  do 
not  believe  an  absolute  infiniteness  in  heaven : "  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
who  lay  under  the  reproach  of  impiety.)  "  As  for  me,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  have  received  wrong,  I  feel  it :  my  cause  is  good, 
I  know  it;  and  whatsoever  happens,  all  the  powers  on  earth 
can  never  exert  more  strength  and  constancy  in  oppressing, 
than  I  can  show  in  suffering  every  thing  that  can  or  shall  be 
imposed  upon  me.  Your  lordship,  in  the  beginning  of  your 
letter,  makes  mo  a  player,  and  yourself  a  looker  on  :  and  me 
a  player  of  my  own  game,  so  you  may  see  more  than  I  r  but 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  since  yon  do  hut  see,  and  I  do 
suffer,  I  must  of  necessity  feel  more  than  you."* 

This  spirited  letter  was  shown  by  Essex  to  his  friends,  and 
they  were  so  imprudent  as  to  disperse  copies  of  it ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  additional  provocation,  the  queen's  partiality 
was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in  his  former  favor ; 
and  her  kindness  to  him  appeared  rather  (o  have  acquired 
now  force  from  this  short  interval  of  anger  and  resentment. 
The  death  of  Burleigh,  his  antagonist,  which  happened  abou 
tlio  same  time,  seemed  to  insure  him  constant  possession  of 
the  queen's  confidence ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  in- 
discretion could  thenceforth  have  shaken  his  well-established 
credit.  Lord  Burieigh  died  in  an  advanced  age ;  and,  by  a 
rare  fortune   was  equally  regretted  by  his  sovereign  and  the 

*  See  note  II,  at  tlia  end  of  the  Toliuno. 
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people.  Ho  liad  risen  gradually  from  small  beginnings  by  (he 
mere  force  of  merit;  and  lliough  hi?  autiiority  was  never 
entirely  absolute  or  uncontrolled  with  the  queen,  he  was  still, 
during  the  course  of  near  forty  years,  regarded  as  her  princi- 
pal minister.  None  of  her  other  inclinations  or  affectiona 
could  ever  overcome  her  confidence  in  so  useful  a  counsel- 
lor ;  and  aa  he  had  had  the  generosity  or  good  sense  to  pay 
assiduous  court  to  her  during  her  sister's  reign,  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  appear  her  friend,  she  thought  herself  bound 
in  gratitude,  when  she  mounted  the  throne,  to  persevere  in 
her  attachments  to  him.  He.  seems  not  to  have  possessed 
any  shining  talents  of  address,  eloquence,  or  imagination; 
and  was  chiefly  disting\iished  by  solidity  of  understanding, 
probity  of  manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  busi- 
ness; virtues  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to 
attain  high  slatious,  do  certainly  qualify  him  best  for  filling 
them.  Of  all  the  queen's  ministers  he  alone  left  a  considerable 
•brtune  to  his  posterity ;  a  fortune  not  acquired  by  rapine  or 
(Oppression,  but  gained  by  the  regidar  profits  of  his  offices,  and 
preserved  by  frugality. 

The  last  act  of  this  able  minister  was  the  concluding  of  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  who,  after  being  in  some  measure 
deserted  by  the  king  of  France,  were  glad  to  preserve  the 
queen's  alliance,  by  submitting  to  any  terms  which  she  pleased 
to  require  of  them.  The  debt  which  tliey  owed  her  was  now 
settled,  at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  of  this  sum  they 
agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war, thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
and  these  payments  were  to  continue  till  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  debt  should  be  extinguished.  They  on- 
gaged  also,  during  the  time  that  England  should  continue  the 
war  with  Spain,  to  pay  the  garrisons  of  the  cautionary  towns. 
They  stipulated,  that  if  Spain  should  invade  England,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  or  Jersey,  or  Scilly,  they  should  assist  her  with 
a  body  of  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  ;  and  that 
in  case  she  undertook  any  naval  armament  against  Spain,  they 
should  join  an  equal  number  of  ships  to  hers.*  By  tiiis  treaty, 
the  queen  was  eased  of  an  annual  chtirge  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who  regretted 
extremely  the  loss  of  so  wise  and  faithful  a  mmisler,  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  her  capital  enemy,  Philip  II.,  who,  after 

•  Rymsr,  vol.  ivi.  p.  3iO. 
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languisl  ng  nder  ma  y  fi  m  es  exp  ed  n  an  adv  need 
age  at  Mad  d  Tl  s  ha  gl  y  p  e  des  ous  of  en  con 
modal  on  v  \  li  s  revol  ed  sub  ec  s  ale  Ne  !  e  la  ds  but 
disdain  y  o  ake  nhso  n  nane  he  concess  ons  necesaa  y 
'or  that  purpose,  had  transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  tij 
Arehduke  Albert,  the  title  to  the  Low  Country  provinces ;  but 
as  it  was  not  expected  that  this  princess  could  have  posterity, 
and  as  the  reversion,  on  failure  of  her  issue,  was  still  reserved 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  states  considered  this  deed  only  as 
the  change  of  a  name,  and  they  persisted  with  equal  obstinacy 
in  their  resistance  lo  the  Spanish  arms.  The  other  powers 
also  of  Europe  made  no  distinction  between  the  courts  of 
Brussels  and  Madrid  ;  and  the  secret  opposition  of  France,  aa 
well  as  the  avowed  efforts  of  England,  continued  to  operate 
against  the  progress  of  Albert,  as  it  had  done  agains  that  of 
Philip. 
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[  1599.]  Though  the  dominion  of  the  English  ovef  Ireland 
had  been  seemingly  established  above  four  centuries,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  their  authority  had  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  nominal.  The  Irish  princes  and  nobles,  divided 
among  themselves,  readily  paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obeisance 
to  a  powei'  which  they  were  not  able  to  resist ;  but,  aa  no  dura- 
ble force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain  them  in  their  duty 
they  relapsed  still  into  their  former  state  of  independence. 
Too  weak  to  introduce  order  and  obedieoce  among  the  rude 
inhabitants,  the  English  authority  was  yet  sufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  any  enterprising  genius  areiong  the  natives :  and 
though  it  could  bestow  no  true  form  of  civil  government,  it  was 
able  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  such  form  from  the  internal 
combination  or  policy  of  the  Irish.* 

.  Most  of  the  English  institutions,  likewise,  by  which  that 
island  was  governed,  were  to  the  last  degree  absurd,  and  such 
aa  no  state  before  had  ever  thought  of,  for  preserving  domin- 
ion over  its  conquered  provinces. 

The  English  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  project  of  subduing 
France,  —  a  project  whose  success  was  the  most  improbable, 
and  would  to  them  have  proved  the  most  pernicious, — neglected 
all  other  enterprises,  to  which  their  situation  so  strongly  invited 
them,  and  which,  in  time,  would  have  brought  them  an  acces- 
sion of  riches,  grandeur,  and  security.  The  small  army  which 
they  maintained  in  Ireland,  they  never  supplied  regularly  with 
pay  ;  and  as  no  money  could  be  levied  on  the  island,  which 
possessed  none,  they  gave  their  soldiers  the  privilege  of  free 
quarter  upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  insolence  inflamed  the 
haired  which  prevailed  between  the  conquerors  and  ihe  con- 
quered :  want  of  security  among  the  Irish,  introducing  despair^ 
nourbhed  still  more  the  sloth  natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  the  English  carried  further  their  ill-judged  tyranny 

»  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  5,  6,  7,  etc. 
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By  all  this  imprudent  conduct  of  England,  the  natives  of  its 
dependent  state  remained  still  in  that  abject  condition  into 
which  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe  were  sunk, 
before  they  received  civility  and  slavery  from  the  refined 
policy  aod  irresistible  bravery  of  Borne.  Even  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  every  Christian  nation  was 
cultivating  with  ardor  every  civil  art  of  life,  that  island,  lying 
ill  a  temperate  climate,  enjoying  a  fertile  soil,  accessible  in  its 
situation,  possessed  of  innumerable  harbors,  was  still,  notirilh- 
Btanding  these  advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  cus- 
toms and  manners  approached  nearer  those  of  savages  than 
of  barbarians.^ 

As  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  Irish  were  extreme 
Ihey  were  sunk  below  the  roach  of  that  curiosity  and  love  of 

•  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  103,  103,  eto. 
t  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  133,  131,  etc. 
j  See  Spenser's  Account  of  Ireland,  throughout. 
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novelty  by  which  every  other  people  iu  Europe  had  heen 
seized  lat  the  heginning  of  that  century,  and  which  had  en- 
gaged them  in  innovations  and  religious  disputes,  with  which 
they  were  still  so  violently  agitated.  The  ancient  supersliuon, 
the  practices  and  observances  of  their  fathers,  mingled  and 
polluted  with  many  wild  opinions,  atiU  mamtained  an  unshaken 
empire  over  them  ;  and  the  example  alone  of  the  English  waa 
sufficient  to  render  the  reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced 
and  discontented  Irish,  The  old  opposition  of  manners,  laws, 
and  interest  was  now  inflamed  by  religious  antipathy  ;  and  tlie 
subduing  and  civilizing  of  that  country  seemed  to  become 
every  day  more  difficult  and  more  impracticable. 

The  animosity  against  the  English  was  carried  ao  far  by 
the  Irish,  that,  in  an  insurrection  raised  by  two  sons  of  the 
earl  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towp  of  Athenry,  though  Irish,  because  they  began  to 
conform  themselves  to  English  customs,  and  had  embraced  a 
more  civilized  form  of  life  than  had  been  practised  by  their 


The  usual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  sis  thousand 
pounds  a  year :  f  the.  .queen,  though  with  much  repining,J 
commonly  added  twenty  thousand  more,  which  slie  remitted 
from  England  ;  and  with  this  small  revenue  a  body  of  a  thou- 
sand men  was  supported,  which,  on  extraordinary  emergencies, 
was  augmented  to  two  thousand.'^  -  No  wonder  that  a  force  so 
disproporlioned  to  the  ohjecl,  instead  of  subduing  a  mutinous 
kingdom,  served  rather  to  provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite 
tliose  frequent  insurrections,  which  still  further  inflamed  the 
animosity  between  the  two  nations,  and  increased  the  disorders 
to  which  the  Irish  were  naturally  subject. 

In  1560,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  great  O'Neale,  as  the  Irish 
aalhid  him,  because  head  of  that  potent  clao,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  'Jlster ;  but  after  some  skirmishes,  he  was  received  into 
favor,  upon  his  submission,  and  his  promise  of  a  more  dutiful 
behavior  for  the  future. ||  This  impunity  tempted  hini  to  under- 
take a  new  insurrection  in  1567 ;  hut  being  pushed  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy,  he  reti-ealed  into  Clandeboy,  and 
rather  than  submit  to  the  English,  he  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  some  Scottish  islanders,  who  commonly  infested 

•  Ctimden,  p.  457.  +  Memoirs  of  tho  Sidneys,  vol.  i.  p.  SB. 

X  Cox,  p.  342.     Sidney,  voL  i.  p.  85,  200. 

i  Camden,  p.  542.     Sidney,  voL  i.  p.  66,  109,  183,  184. 

i  Camden,  p.  385,  391. 
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fiiose  parts  by  tlieir  incursions.  Tlie  Scola,  wlio  retained  a 
quarrel  against  him  on  account  of  former  injuries,  violated  llie 
^aws  of  liMpitalify,  and  murdered  him  at  a  festival  to  which 
they  had  invited  him.  He  was  a  man  .equally  noted  for  hia 
pride,  his  violence,  his  debaucheries,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
English  nation.  He  is  said  to  have  put  some  of  his  followers 
to  death  because  they  endeavored  to  introduce  the  use  of 
bread  after  the  English  fashion.*  Though  so  violent  an 
enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  riot ;  and  was 
accustomed,  after  bis  inlempRrance  had  thrown  him  into  a 
fever,  to  plunge  his  body  into  mire,  that  he  might  allay  the 
flame  which  he  bad  raised  by  former  excesses.!  Such  waa 
the  life  led  by  this  haughty  barbarian  ;  who  scorned  the  title 
of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  intended  to  have 
restored  to  him,  and  who  assumed  the  rank  and  appellation  of 
king  of  Ulster.  He  used  also  to  say,  that  though  the  queen 
was  bis  sovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at 
her  seeking. J 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  active 
governors  that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several  reigns ;  §  and 
he  possessed  bis  authority  eleven  years ;  during  which  he 
struggled  with  many  difficulties,  and  made  some  progress  in 
repressing  those  disorders  which  had  become  inveterate  among 
the  people.  The  ear!  of  Desmond,  in  1569,  gave  him  disturb- 
ance, from  the  hereditary  animosity  which  prevailed  between 
that  nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  descended  from  the 
only  family,  established  in  Ireland,  that  had  steadily  main- 
tained its  loyalty  to  the  English  crown. |i  The  earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  in  1570,  attempted  a  rebellion  in  Connaught,  but  waa 
obliged  lo  fly  into  France  before  hia  designs  were  ripe  for 
execution.  Stultely,  another  fugitive,  found  such  credit  with 
the  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  that  he  flattered  that  pontiif  with  the 
prospect  of  making  his  nephew,  Buon  Compagno,  king  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  as  if  this  project  had  already  taken  effect,  he 
accepted  the  title  of  marquis  of  Leinster  from  the  new  sov- 
oreign-Tf  He  passed  next  into  Spain;  and  after  having 
received  much  encouragement  and  great  rewards  from  Philip, 
who  intended  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument  in  disturbing 
Elizabeth,  he  was  found  to  possess  too  little  interest  for  exe 
cuting  those  high  promises  which  he  had  made  to  that  monarcl 

*  Camden,  p.  409.  t  Carodpn,  p.  409.     Cox,  p.  324. 

*  CarndGn,  p.  331.  j  Cox,  p.  350. 
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Ho  retifed  into  Porlugal ;  and  following  the  fortunes  of  Dob 
Sebastian,  he  perished  with  that  gallant  prince  in  his  bold  but 
nnforlnnale  expedition  against  the  Moors. 

Lord  Gray,  ailer  some  interval,  succeeded  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Ireland ;  and  in  1579  suppressed  a  new  rebellion  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  though  supported  hy  a  body  of  Span- 
iards and  Italians.  The  rebellion  of  the  BoAirks  followed  a  few 
years  after ;  occasioned  by  the  strict  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  who 
endeavored  to  repress  tbe  tyranny  of  the  chietlains  over  their 
vassals.**  The  queen,  finding  Ireland  bo  burdensome  to  her, 
Iriod  several  expedients  for  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  greater 
onler  and  submission.  She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Essex, 
father  to  that  nobleman  who  was  afterwards  her  favorite,  to 
attRinpt  the  subduing  and  planting  of  Clandeboy,  Foray,  and 
other  territories,  part  of  some  late  forfeitures ;  but  that  enter- 
prise proved  unfortunate  ;  and  Essex  died  of  a  distemper, 
occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  vexation  which  he  had 
conci>ived  from  bis  disappointments.  ^  A  university  was 
founded  in  Dublin  with  a  view  of  introducing  arts  and  learn- 
ing into  that  kingdom,  and  civilizing  the  unculti*Bted  manners 
of  the  inhabitanls.t  But  the  most  unhappy  expedient  era- 
ployed  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  that  made  use  of 
in  15S5  by  Sir  John  Pervot,  at  that  time  lord  deputy ;  he  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  inhabi'ianls  of  Ulster,  in  order 
to  enable  them,  without  the  assistance  of  the  government,  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish  islanders,  by  which  these 
parts  were  much  infested.J  At  the  same  time,  the  invitatioca 
of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  en- 
gaged many  of  the  gentry  to  serve  in  the  J.ow  Country  wars  ; 
and  thus  Ireland,  being  provided  with  officers  and  soldiers, 
with  discipline  and  arms,  became  formidable  to  the  English, 
and  was  thenceforth  able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war 
against  her  ancient  masters. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  nephew  to  Shao  O'Neale,  had  been  raised 
by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone ;  but  havmg 
murdered  his  cousin,  son  of  that  rebel,  and  being  acknowl- 
edged head  of  his  clan,  he  preferred  the  pride  of  barbarous 
license  and  dominion  to  the  pleasures  of  opulence  and  tran- 
quillity,  and  he  fomented  all  those  disorders  by  which  ha 
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hoped  to  weaken  or  overturn  the  English  government.  He 
was  noted  for  llie  vices  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  so  common 
among  uocaltivated  nations  ;  and  was  also  eminent  for  cour- 
age, a  virtue  which  their  disorderly  course  of  life  reqairea, 
and  which,  notwithstanding,  being  less  supported  by  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  honor,  is  commonly  more  precarious  among  them 
than  among  a  civilized  people.  Tyrone,  actuated  by  thia 
spirit,  secretly  fomented  the  discontents  of  the  Haguires, 
O'Donnels,  O'Eourks,  Macmahons,  and  other  rebels ;  yet, 
trusting  to  the  influence  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  professions, 
he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Russel,  who,  in 
the  year  1594,  was  sent  over  deputy  to  Ireland.  Contrary  to 
Iho  advice  anif  protestation  of  Sir  Henry  Bagoal,  marshal  of 
tlio  army,  he  was  dismissed  ;  and  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  embraced  the  resolution  of  raising  an  open  rebellion, 
and  of  relying  ng  longer  on  the  lenity  or  inexperience  of  the 
English  government.  He  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Spain ;  be  procured  thence  a  supply  of  aims  and  am- 
munition ;  and  having  united  all  the  Irish  chieftains  in  a 
dependence  upon  liiroseif,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
formidable  enemy, 

,  The  native  Irish  were  so  poor,  that  their  country  afforiled 
few  other  commodities  than  cattle  and  oatmeal,  which  were 
easily  concealed  or  driven  away  on  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  the  expense  requisite  for 
supporting  her  armies,  the  English  found  much  difficulty  in 
pushing  their  advantages,  and  in  pursuing  the  rebels  into  the 
bogs,  woods,  and  other  fastnesses  to  which  they  retreated. 
These  motives  rendered  Sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded  the 
English  army,  the  more  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposals 
of  truce  or  accommodation  made  him  by  Tyrone ;  and 
after  the  war  was  spun  out  by  these  artifices  for  some  years, 
that  gallant  Englishman,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  treacherous  promises,  and  that  he  had  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  his  ancient  reputation,  was  seized  with  a  languishing 
distemper,  and  died  of  vexation  and  discontent  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  stdl  more 
unfortunate.  As  he  advanced  to  reheve  the  fort  of  Black 
Water,  besieged  by  the  lebels,  he  vas  surro  ded  m  disad- 
vantageous ground :  his  soldiets  d  sco  raged  by  part  of  Iheir 
powders  accidentally  taking  fire  were  pat  to  flight,  and, 
though  the  pursuit  wa*  stopped  Iv  Monlac  te  1  o  commanded 
tlie  English  hcft-se,   fifteen  hu  dred      en    tog,  ther  witii  the 
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general  himself,  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot  This  victory 
BO  unsual  to  the  Irish,  roused  tlieir  courage,  supplied  thera 
with  arms  and  ammoaition,  and  raised  Qie  reputation  of 
Tyrone,  who  assumed  the  character  of  the  deliverer  of  hia 
country,  and  patron  of  Irish  hberty.* 

The  English  couocil  were  now  sensible,  that  -the  rebellion 
of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and  that  the  former 
temporizing  arts,  of  granting  truces  and  paciiications  to  the 
rebels,  and  of  allowing  them  to  purchase  pardons  by  resigning 
part  of  the  plunder  acquired  during  their  insurrection,  served 
only  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  disorder  among 
them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  push  the  war  by  more 
vigorous  measures  ;  and  tlie  queen  cast  her  eye  on  Charles 
Biount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  as  a  man,  who,  though  hitherto  less 
accustomed  to  arms  than  to  books  and  literature,  was  endowed, 
she  thought,  with  talents  equal  to  the  undevlaicing.  But  the 
young  earl  of  Essex,  ambitious  of  fume,  and  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  government  for  himself,  opposed  (he  choice  of 
Mounijoy;  and  represented  the  necessity  of  appointing  for 
that  important  employment,  some  person  more  experienced  in 
war  than  this  nobleman,  more  practised  in  b'lsiness,  and  of 
higher  quality  and  reputation.  By  this  description,  he  was 
understood  to  mean  himself;  t  and  no  sooner  was  his  desire 
known,  than  his  enemies,  even  more  zealously  tjian  his 
friends,  conspired  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Many  of  his  friends 
thought,  that  he  never  ought  to  consent,  except  for  a  short 
time,  to  accept  of  any  employment  which  must  remove  him 
from  court,  and  prevent  him  from  cultivating  that  personal 
inclination  which  the  queen  so  visibly  bore  him. J  His  ene- 
mies hoped,  that  if  by  his  absence  she  had  once  leisure  to 
forget  the  charpis  of  his  person  and  conversation,  bis  impaiieot 
and  lofty  demeanor  would  soon  disgust  a  princess  who 
usually  exacted  such  profound  submission  and  implicit  obe- 
dience from  all  her  servants-  But  Essex  was  incapable  of 
entering  into  such  cautious  views ;  and  even  Elizabeth,  who 
was  extremely  desirous  of  subduing  the  Irish  rebels,  and  who 
was  much  prepossessed  in  favor  of  Essex's  genius,  readily 
agreed  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Irela.^d,  by  the  title  of 
lord  lieutenant.  The  more  to  encourage  him  in  his  under 
taking,  she  granted  him  by  his  patent  raor*-  extensive  authoritj 

"  Cox,  p.  415.  f  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  S12. 
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than  had  ever  before  been  conferred  on  any  lieutenant ;  tbe 
power  of  carrying  on  or  finishing  the  war  as  he  pleased,  of 
pardoning  the  rehels,  and  of  filling  all  the  most  considerable 
employments  of  the  kingdom.*  And  to  insure  him  of  suc- 
cess, she  levied  a  numerous  army  of  sixteen  thousand  foot 
and  thirteen  hundred  horse,  which  she  afterwards  augmented 
to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  ;  a  force 
which,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  able  in  one  campaign  to 
overwhelm  the  rebels,  and  make  an  entire  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. Nor  did  Essex's  enemies,  the  eati  of  Nottingham,  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  Lord  Cobham,  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  preparations ;  but  hoped 
that  the  higher  the  queen's  espectatioiis  of  success  were 
raised,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  event  to  corre- 
spond to  them.  In  a  like  view,  they  rather  seconded  than 
opposed  those  exalted  encomiums,  which  Essex's  numerous 
and  sanguine  friends  dispersed,  of  his  high  genius,  of  hia 
elegant,  endowments,  his  heroic  courage,  his  unhounded  gen- 
erosity, and  his  noble  birth ;  nor  were  they  displeased  to  ob- 
serve that  passioaale  fondness  which  the  people  every  where 
expressed  for  this  nobleman.  These  artful  polilicians  bad 
studied  bis  characte.  ;  and  linding  that  his  open  and  un- 
daunted spirit,  if  t&jght  temper  and  reserve  from  opposition, 
must  become  iL/incible,  they  resolved  rather  to  give  full 
breath  to  those  sails  which  were  already  too  much  expanded, 
and  to  push  him  upon  dangers  of  which  he  seemed  to  make 
such  small  account.t  And  the  better  to  malte  advantage  of 
his  indiscretions,  spies  were  set  upon  all  hia  actions,  and  even 
expressions ;  and  his  vehement  spirit,  which,  while  be  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  court  and  environed  by  his  rivals,  was  unac- 
quainted with  disguise,  could  not  fail,  after  he  thought  himself 
surrounded  by  none  but  friends,  to  give  a  pretence  for  malig- 
nant suspicions  and  constructions. 

Essex  left  London  In  the  month  of  IVlarch,  attended  with 
tbe  acclamations  of  the  populace  ;  and,  wiiat  did  him  mora 
honor,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobility  and 
genijy,  who,  from  affection  fo  his  person,  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortunes,  and  sought  fame  and  milltaiy  experienca 
under  so  renowned  a  commander.  The  first  act  of  authority 
which  he  exercised  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  an  Indls 
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cretion,  but  of  the  generous  kind  ;  and  iu  both  tliese  respeela 
suitable  to  his  character.  He  appointed  his  intimate  friend, 
the  ear]  of  Southampton,  general  of  the  horse  ;  a  nobleman 
who  had  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure  by  secretly  marry- 
ing witliout  her  consent,  and  whom  she  had  therefore  enjoined 
E^es  not  to  employ  in  any  command  under  him.  She  no 
Booner  heard  of  this  instance  of  disobedience,  than  she  repri- 
manded him,  and  ordered  him  to  recall  his  commission  to 
Southampton.  But  Essex,  who  had  imagined  that  some 
reasons  which  he  opposed  to  her  first  injunctions  had  satisfied 
her,  had  the  imprudence  to  remonstrate  against  these  second 
orders ;  *  and  it  was  not  till  she  reiterated  her  commands  that 
he  could  he  prevailed  oa  to  displace  his  friend. 

Essex,  on  his  landing  at  Dublin,  deliberated  with  the  Irisb 
council  concerning  the  proper  inelhods  of  carrying  on  the  wai 
against  the  rebels  ;  and  here  he  was  guilty  of  a  capital  error, 
which  was  the  ruin  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  always,  while 
in  England,  blamed  the  conduct  of  former  commanders,  who 
artfully  protracted  the  war,  who  harassed  their  troops  in  email 
enterprises,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary 
pacifications  with  the  rebels,  had  given  them  leisure  to  recruit 
their  broken  forces.t  In  conformity  to  these  views,  he  had 
ever  insisted  upon  leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulster 
against  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy ;  and  his  instructions  had 
been  drawn  agreeably  to  these  his  declared  resolutions.  But 
the  Irish  counsellors  persuaded  him  that  the  season  was  too 
early  for  the  enterprise,  and  that  as  the  morasses,  in  which 
the  northern  Irish  usually  sheltered  themselves,  would  not  as 
yet  be  passable  to  the  English  forces,  it  would  be  better  to 
■  employ  the  present  time  in  an  expedition  into  Munster.  Their 
secret  reason  for  this  advice  was,  that  many  of  them  possessed 
estates  in  that  province,  and  were  desirous  to  have  the  enemy 
dislodged  from  their  neighborhood  ;J  but  the  same  selfish 
spirit  which  had  induced  them  to  give  this  counsel,  made  them 
soon  after  disown  it,  when  they  found  the  bad  consequences 
with  which  it  was  attended.^ 

Essex  obliged  all  the  rebels  of  Munster  either  to  submit  ot 
to  fly  into  the  neighboring  provinces :  but  as  the  Irish,  from 
the  greatness  of  the  queen's  preparations,  had  concluded  thai 

•  Bitch's  Memoirs,  voL  ii  p.  421,  461. 

t  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.    Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

j  Bii'eh.'a  Memoira,  vol.  ii,  p,  448. 

i  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p,  140. 
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she  intended  to  reduce  them  to  total  subjection,  or  even  utterly 
to  exterminate  them,  they  considered  their  defence  aa  a  com- 
mon cause ;  and  the  English  forces  were  no  sooner  withdrawn, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Munster  relapsed  into  rebellion,  and 
renewed  their  confederacy  with  their  other  countrymen.  The 
army,  meanwhile,  by  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious  marches, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  was  become  sickly  ;  and 
on  its  return  to  Dublin,  about  the  roiddle  of  July,  was  surpris- 
ingly diminished  in  number.  The  courage  of  the  soldiers 
was  even  much  abated :  for  though  they  had  prevailed  in  some 
lesser  enterprises  against  Lord  Cahir  and  others,  yet  had  they 
sometimes  met  with  more  stout  resistance  than  they  expected 
from  the  Irish,  whom  they  were  wont  to  despise  ;  and  as  they 
were  raw  troops  and  unexperienced,  a  considerable  body  of 
them  had  been  put  to  flight  at  the  GHiia  by  an  inferior  number 
of  the  enemy.  Essex  was  so  enraged  at  this  misbehavior, 
tiiat  he  cashiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  private 
mec*  But  this  act  of  severity,  though  necessary,  had 
intimidated  the  soldiers,  and  increased  their  aversion  to  the 


The  queen  was  extremely  disgusted,"  when  she  heard  that 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  season  was  consumed  in  these 
frivolous  enterprises  j  and  was  still  more  surprised,  that  Essex 
persevered  in  the  same  practice  which  he  had  so  much  con- 
demned in  others,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  so  much  contrary 
Ife  her  purpose  and  intention.  That  nobleman,  in  order  to 
give  his  tixKjps  leisure  to  recruit  from  their  sickness  and  fatigue, 
left  the  main  ai'my  in  quarters,  and  marched  with  a  small 
body  of  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the  county  of  Ophelie 
against  the  O'Connors  and  O'Mores,  whom  he  forced  to  a 
submission :  but,  on  his  return  to  DubU::,  be  found  the  army 
so  much  diminished,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Engnsn  council  an 
account  of  its  condition,  and  informed  them,  that  if  he  flio  rioS 
immediately  receive  a  reenforceraent  of  two  thousand  men,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  this  scasou  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  Tyrone.  Thai  there  might  be  no  pretence  for  fuilhei 
inactivity,  the  queen  immediately  sent  over  the  number  de- 
manded ;t  and  Essex  began  at  last  to  assemble  his  forces  foi 
the  expedition  into  Ulster.  The  army  was  so  averse  to  this 
enterprise,  and  so  terrified  with  the  reputation  of  Tyrone, 
that   many  of  them   counterfeited  sickness,  many  of   them 
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deserted  ;*  and  Essex  fcrnnd,  that  after  leaving  the  necessarj 
garrisons,  he  could  scarcely  lead  four  thousand  men  against 
the  rebels.  Ho  marched,  however,  with  this  small  army  ;  but 
was  soon  sensible,  that  in  so  advanced  a  season,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  effect  any  thing  against  an  eoemy  who, 
thooBh  superior  in  number,  was  determined  to  avoid  every 
decisive  action.  He  hearkened,  therefore,  to  a  message  sent 
him  by  Tyrone,  who  desired  a  conference  ;  and  a  place  near 
the  two  camps  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  generals 
met  without  any  of  their  attendants  ;  and  a  river  ran  between 
them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  lo  the  depth  of  his  saddle  ; 
hut  Essex  stood  on  the  opposite  bank.  After  half  an  hour's 
conference,  where  Tyrone  behaved  with  great  submission  to 
the  lord  tieuteoanf,  a  cessation  of  arras  was  concluded  to  the 
first  of  May,  renewable  from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks ;  but 
which  might  be  broken  off  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight's 
warning  t  Essex  also  received  from  Tyrone  proposals  for  a 
peace,  m  which  that  rebel  had  werted  many  unreasonable 
and  exoibctant  condmons  and  thcie  appeared  afterwards 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  here  commenced  a  very 
unjustihable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.! 

bo  unexpected  an  issue  of  an  enterprise,  the  greatest  and 
most  expensive  that  Elizabeth  had  e\er  undertaken,  provoked 
her  extremely  agiinst  Essex ,  and  this  disgust  was  much 
augmented  by  othei  circumstances  of  that  nobleman's  con- 
duct He  wiote  many  letter?  to  the  queen  and  council,  full 
of  peevish  and  impatient  expressions,  complaining  of  his 
enemies,  lamenting  that  their  cdiumnies  should  be  believed 
against  him,  and  discovering  sjmptoms  of  a  mind  equally 
haughty  and  discontented  She  took  care  to  inform  him' of 
her  dissatisfaction  bjl  commanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland 
till  furthp-  jioers 

iissex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  of  the  pro- 
motion  of  hia  enemj,  Sir  Robeit  Cecil,  to  the  office  of  master 
of  the  wards,  an  office  to  which  he  himself  aspired  :  and 
dreading  that,  if  he  remained  any  longer  absent,  the  queen 
would  be  totally  alienated  from  nim,  he  hastily  embraced  a 
resolution  whicli,  he  knew,  had  once  succeeded  with  the  ear! 
cf  Leicester,  the  former  favorite  of  Elizabeth.      Leicester, 

•  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  113. 

t  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

J  Wiinvooil,  vol.  i.  p.  307.     Stute  Trials.    Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  6U, 
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being  informed,  while  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  his  mistress 
was  exlremely  displeased  with  his  conduct,  disobeyed  her 
orders  by  coming  over  to  England  ;  and  having  pacified  her 
by  his  prraence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flattery  and 
insinuation,  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  liis  enemies.* 
Essex,  therefore,  weighing  more  the  similarity  of  circum- 
stances than  the  difference  of  character  between  himself  and 
Leicester,  immediately  set  out  for  England ;  and  making 
speedy  journeys,  he  arrived  at  court  before  any  one  was  in 
tlie  least  apprised  of  his  intentions.t  Though  besmeared  with 
dirt  and  sweat,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  presence  chamber, 
thence  to  the  privy  chamber  ;  nor  stopped  till  he  was  in  the 
queen's  bed-chamber,  who  was  newly  risen,  and  was  sitting 
with  her  hair  about  her  face.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
kissed  her  hand,  and  had  somo  private  conference  with  her ; 
where  he  was  so  graciously  received,  that  on  his  departure  he 
was  heard  to  express  great  satisfaction,  and  to  thank  God  that', 
though  he  had  suffered  much  trouble  and  many  storms  abroad, 
he  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.J 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the  result  of 
her  surprise,  and  of  the  momentary  satisfaction  which  she  felt 
on  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  her  favorite ; 
after  she  had  leisure  for  recollection,  all  his  faults  recurred  to 
her;  and  she  thought  it  n  e  ly  "^y  me  severe  discipline, 
to  subdue  that  haughty,    np  p        who,  pi'esumine  on 

her  partiality,  had  pretend  d  o  d  n  n  in  her  councils,  td 
engross  all  her  favor,  and  ah    a  ost  important  affairs, 

without  regard  to  her  ord  rs    nl    n  ons.     When  Essex 

waited  on  her  in  the  afiem  n  h  f  od  her  extremely  altered 
in  her  carriage  towards  h  m  1  d  red  him  to  be  confined 
to  his  chamber ;  to  be  tv  m  n  d  by  the  council ;  and 

though  his  answers  were  Ira  d  bn  'jive,  she  committed 
hira  to  the  custody  of  Lo  d  I  pe  Eg  rton,  and  held  him 
sequestered  from  all  comp  y,  n  f  m  hat  of  his  countess, 
nor  was  so  much  as  the  intercourse  of  letters  permitted  be- 
twcien  them.  Essex  dropped  many  expressions  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow,  none  of  resentment:  ho  professed  an  entire 
submission  to  the  queen's  will ;  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  and  of  leading  thenceforth  a  private 
life  remote  from  courts  .and  business  :  but  though  he  affected 

«  liircli'a  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  433.         f  "Wiire-ood,  TOl.  i.  p.  118. 
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to  be  SO  entirely  cured  of  his  aspiring  ambition,  the  vexation 
of  thia  disappointmeat,  and  of  (he  triumph  gained  by  his 
enemies,  greyed  upon  his  haughty  spirit,  and  he  fell  inio  a 
distemper  which  seemed  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 

The  queen  had, always  declared  to  ail  (he  world,  ai.d  even 
to  the  ear!  himself,  that  the  purpose  of  her  severity  was  to 
correct,  not  to  ruin  him  ;  *  and  when  she  heard  of  bis  sickness, 
she  was  not  a  little  alarmed  with  his  situation.  She  ordered 
eight  physicians  of  the  best  reputation  and  experience  to  con- 
sult of  his  case  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  issue  was  much 
to  be  apprehended,  she  sent  Dr.  James  to  him  with  some  broth, 
and  desired  that  physician  to  deliver  him  a  message,  which 
slie  probably  deemed  of  still  greater  virtue,  that  if  she  thought 
such  a  step  consistent  with  her  honor,  she  would  herself 
pay  him  a  visit.  The  bystanders,  who  carefully  observed  her 
countenance,  remarked,  that  in  pronouncing  these  words  her 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.t 

When  these  symptoms  of  the  queen's  returning  affection 
towards  Essex  were  known,  they  gave  a  sensible  alarm  to  the 
faction  which  had  declared  their  opposition  fo  him.  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh  an  particular,  the  most  violent  as  well  as  the  most 
ambitious  of  his  enemies,  was  so  affected  with  the  appearance 
of  this  sudden  revolution,  that  hewas  seized  with  sickness  in 
his  turn  ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  apply  the  same  salve 
to  his  wound,  and  to  send  him  a  favorable  message,  espress- 
ing  her  desire  of  his  recovery  .J 

[1600,]  The  medicine  which  the  queen  administered  to 
these  aspiring  rivals  was  successful  with  both;, and  Eases, 
being  now  allowed  the  company  of  his  countess,  and  having 
entertained  more  promising  hopes  of  his  future  fortunes,  was 
so  much  restored  in  his  health  as  to  bo'  thought  past  clanger. 
A  belief  was  instilled  into  Elizabeth,  that  his  distemper  had 
been  entirely  counterfeit,  in  order  to  move  her  compassion ;  § 
and  she  relapsed  into  her  former  rigor  against  him.  He  wrote 
her  a  letter,  and  sent  her  a  rich  present  on  new-year's  day,  aa 
was  usual  with  the  courtiers  at  that  time  :  she  read  the  letter 
but  rejected  tho  present.]]  After  some  interval,  however,  of 
severity,  she  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house  ;  and 

•  Birch's MemoirB,  p,  444,  445.    Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  IPS. 
't  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
j  Sidney's  Letters,  voL  ii.  p.  13S. 
J  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 
I  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  166,  166. 
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fliough  he  remained  still  under  custody,  and  was  sequestered 
from  all  company,  he  was  so  grateful  for  this  mark  of  lenity 
that  he  sent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  occasion.  "  Thij 
further  degree  of  goodness,"  said  he, "  doth  sound  in  r,  y  ears, 
as  if  your  majesty  spake  these  won^s : '  Die  not,  Essex ;  for 
though  I  punish  thine  olFence,  and  humble  thee  for  thy  good, 
yet  will  I  one  day  he  served  again  by  thee.'  My  prostrate 
soul  makes  this  answer:  '  I  hope  for  that  blessed  day.'  And 
in  expectation  of  it,  all  my  afflictions  of  body  and  nnind  are 
humbly,  patiently,  and  cheerfully  borne  by  me"*  The' 
countess  of  Essex,  dsughfer  of  Sir  Francis  Walsiogham,  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  iier  husband,  a  reiined  taste  in  iiteiature  ; 
and  the  chief  consolation  which  Essex  enjoyed,  during  tbis 
period  of  anxiety  and  espectatlon,  consisted  m  her  company, 
and  in  reading  with  her  those  instructive  and  entertaming 
authors,  which,  even  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  prospeiity, 
he  had  never  entirely  neglected. 

There  were  several  incidents  which  Itept  alive  the  queen's 
anger  against  Essex.  Every  account  wliich  she  received  fiom 
Ireland,  convinced  her  more  and  more  of  his  misconduct  in 
that  government,  and  of  tl  g    ii  purposei.  to  which 

he  had  employed  so  mu  h  f  d       asuie      Tyionp,  so 

far  from  being  quelled,  liad  h  gh  p  p  ,  in  less  than  three 
months,  to  break  the  tru  d  j     mg  vitli  O'Donnel  and 

other  rebels,  had  overrun  Im  1  hole  kingdom.  He 
boasted  that  he  was  cert  f  a  supply  of  men, 

money,  and  arms  from  Sp  h     p         ded  to  be  champion 

of  the  Catholic  religion :  and  he  openly  exulted  in  the  present 
of  a  phoenix  plume,  which  the  pope,  Clement  VIII.,  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution  of  so  good  a  cause,  had 
consecrated,  and  had  conferred  upon  him.f  The  queSn,  that 
she  might  check  his  progress,  returned  to  her  former  intention 
of  appointing  Mountjoylord  deputy;  and  though  that  noble- 
man, who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Esses,  and  desired  hia 
return  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  did  at  first  very  ear- 
nestly excuse  himself  on  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  she 
obliged  him  to  accept  of  the  employment.  Mountjoy  found 
the  island  almost  in  a  desperate  condition  ;  but  being  a  man 
of  capacity  and  vigor,  he  was  so  little  discouraged,  that  he 
immediately  advanced  agsdnst  Tyrone  in  Ulster.  He  pene- 
trated into  the  lieart  of  that  country,  the  chief  seat  of  the 

»  Biroh's  Memoice,  p.  Hi.  t  Cn-mJe:!  p.  G17 
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rebels;  he  fortified  Derry  and  Mount-Norris,  in  order  to  bridle 
the  Irish :  he  chased  them  from  the  field,  and  obliged  ihera 
to  take  shelter  in  the  woods  and  morasses  :  he  employed,  with 
equal  success.  Sir  George  Care w  in  Munster;  and  by.  these 
promising  enterprises,  he  gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  authority 
in  that  island. 

As  the  comparison  of  Mountjoy's  administration  with  thai 
of  Essex  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth  from  her  favorite, 
she  received  additional  disgust  from  the  partiality  of  the 
people,  who,  prepossessed  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  Essex's 
merit,  complained  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  his  removal 
from  court,  and  by  his  confinement  Libels  were  secretly 
dispersed  against  Cecil  and  Raleigh  and  all  his  enemies  :  and 
his  popultiriiy,  which  was  always  great,  seemed  rather  to  be 
increased  than  diminished  by  hjs  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  justify  to  the  public  her  conduct  with  regard  to  him, 
had  often  expressed  her  inrentiona  of  having  him  ti;ied  in  the 
star  chamber  for  his  offences;  but  her  tenderness  for  him 
prevailed  at  last  over  her  severity ;  and  she  was  contented  to 
have  him  only  examined  by  the  privy  council.  The  aliorney- 
genera!.  Coke,  o|)ened  the  cause  against  him,  and  treated  him 
with  the  cruelty  and  insolence  which  that  great  lawyer  usually 
exercised  against  the  unfortunate.  He  displayed  in  the  strong- 
est colors  all  the  faults  committed  by  Essex  in  his  administra- 
tion of  Ireland  ;  his  making  Southampton  general  of  the  horse, 
contrary  to  the  queen's  injunctions ;  his  deserting  the  enter' 
prise  against  Tyrone,  and  marching  to  Leinster  and  Munster , 
h  f         g  k    gh  hood  m        p   ■'lo         1  re 

f  h  Ty  J  1         dd  f    m  I    I     d 

m  mp      f  h  y  ra      1        H        Iso         g 

dl         dg  fh  d  Ihly         hdb 

lldri  dusdbobi  d  sad 

I  p  bl        i  f         d  I  I  p    d       f 

h     self       d  7  tra  1    1     d       d  f  11  f 

1     d    and  p       ^  11    f  I    m        Tl        I  1 


*  Eirch'a  Memoirs,  toI.  ii.  p.  419. 
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renoisncecl,  with  great  submission  and  humility,  all  pretensions 
to  an  apology ;  *  and  declared  his  resolution  never,  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  to  have  any  contest  with  his  sovereign. 
He  said,  that  having  severed  himself  from  the  worid,  and  ab- 
jured all  sentiments  of  ambition,  he  had  no  scruple  to  confess 
every  failing  or  error  into  which  his  youth,  folly,  or  manifold 
infirmities  might  have  betrayed  him ;  that  his  inward  sorrow 
for  his  offences  against  her  majesty  was  so  profound,  that  it 
exceeded  all  his  outward  crosses  and  afflictions,  nor  had  he 
any  scruple  of  submitting  io  a  public  confession  of  whatever 
she  had  been  pleased  to  impule  to  him;  that  in  his  acknowl- 
edgmeats  he  retained  only  one  reserve,  which  he  never  would 
relinquish  but  with  his  life,  the  assertion  of  a  loyal  and  unpol- 
luted heart,  of  an  unfeigned  affection,  of  an  earnest  desire  evei 
to  perform  to  her  majesty  the  best  service  which  his  pool 
abilities  would  permit ;  and  that,  if  this  sentiment  were  allowed 
by  the  council,  he  willingly  acquiesced  in  any  condemnation 
or  sentence  which  they  could  pronounce  against  him.  This 
submission  was  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence,  and  in  so 
patheiic  a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of  tho 
audience.t  All  the  privy  counsellors,  in  giving  their  judg- 
ment, made  no  scruple  of  doing  the  earl  justice  with  regard 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions.  Even  Cecil,  whom  he  believed 
his  capiml  enemy,  treated  him  with  regard  and  humanity. 
And  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  lord  keeper,  (to  which 
the  council  assented,)  was  in  these  words :  "  If  this  cause," 
said  he,  "  had  been  heard  in  the  star  chamber,  mysentence 
must  have  been  for  as  great  a  fine  as  ever  was  set  upon  any 
man's  head  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual  confinemeut 
in  that  prison  which  belongeth  to  a  man  of  his  quality,  the 
Tower.  But  since  we  are  now  in  another  place,  and  ia  a 
course  of  favor,  my  censure  is,  that  the  earl  of  Essex  is  not  to 
execute  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  nor  that  of  earl  marshal  of 
England,  nor  of  master  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  to  return  to  hia 
own  Iiouse,  there  to  continue  a  prisoner  till  it  shall  please  her 
miijesiy  to  release  this  and  all  Ihe  rest  of  his  sentence."  f 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  slight  opposition  to  this  sen- 
tence ;  and  said,  that  if  he  thought  it  would  stand,  he  would. 
ha"e  required  a  little  more  lime  to  deliberate ;  that  he  deemed 
It  somewliat  severe ;  and  that  any  commander-in-cfuef  migh 

»  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

t  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  201. 

+  Bimh'a  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.    Camden,  p.  e?a,  a27. 
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easily  incur  a  like  penally.  "  But  however,"  added  he,  "  in 
confidence  of  her  majesty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  rest.'' 
The  earl  of  Worcester  delivered  hia  opinion  in  a  couple  of 
Latin  verses;  importing,  that  where  the  gods  are  offended, 
even  misfortunes  ought  to  he  imputed  as  crimes,  and  tliat  ac- 
cident is  no  excuse  for  transgressions  against  the  Divinity, 

Bacon,  so  much  distinguished  afterwards  by  his  high  offices, 
and  still  more  by  his  profound  genius  for  the  sciences,  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family,  being  nephew  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, and  cousin-german  to  the  secretary :  hut  notwithstanding 
his  extraordinary  talents,  he  had  met  with  so  little  protection 
from  his  powerful  relations,  that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  any 
preferment  in  the  law,  which  v/bs  his  profession.  But  Essex, 
who  could  distinguish  merit,  and  who  passionately  loved  it, 
had  entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bacon;  had  zeal- 
ously attempted,  though  without  success,  to  procure  him  the 
office  of  solicitor- genera! ;  and  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend 
under  the  disappointment,  had  conferred  on  him  a  present  of 
land  lo  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds.*  The  public 
could  ill  excuse  Bacon's  appearance  before  the  council  against 
BO  munificent  a  benefactor  ;  though  he  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  queen's  commands :  but  she  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
behavior,  that  she  imposed  on  him  a  new  taslt,  of  drawing  a 
narrative  of  that  day's  proceedings,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
public  of  the  justice  and  lenity  of  her  conduct.  Bacon,  who 
wauled  firmness  of  character  more  than  humanity,  gave  to  the 
whole  transaction  the  most  favorable  turn  for  Essex ;  and,  in 
particular,  painted  out,  in  elaborate  expression,  the  dutiful  sub- 
mission which  that  nobleman  discovered  in  the  defence  that 
he  made  for  his  conduct.  When  he  read  the  paper  to  her, 
she  smiled  at  that  passage,  and  observed  to  Bacon,  that  old 
love,  she  saw,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  He  replied,  that 
he  hoped  she  meant  that  of  hei-self.f 

All  the  worid,  indeed,  expected  that  Essex  would  soon  be 
reinstated  in  his  former  credit ;  f  perhaps,  as  is  usual  in  recon- 
cilements founded  on  inclination,  would  acquire  an  additional 
ascendant  over  the  queen,  and  after  all  his  disgraces  would 
again  appear  more  a  favorite  than  ever.  They  were  con- 
firmed iu  this  hope,  when  they  saw  that,  though  he  was  still 
prohibited  from  appearing  at  court,^  he  was  continued  in  his 

*  Cabaia,  p.  73.  f  Cabala,  p.  83, 

J  "WinwDod,  vol  i.  p.  25i.         }  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  453^ 
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office  of  master  of  horae,  and  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and 
tliat  all-  his  friends  had  access  to  him.  Essex  nimself  seemed 
determined  to  persevere  in  tliat  conduct  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  successful,  and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this  discipline, 
had  endeavored  to  render  habitual  to  him :  he  wrote  to  her, 
that  he  kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  she 
had  corrected  him  ;  but  tliat  he  could  never  recover  his  wonted 
cheerfulness,  till  she  deigned  to  admit  him  to  tliat  presence 
which  had  ever  been  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness  and 
enjoyment;  and  that  he  had  now  resolved  to  make  amends 
for  his  past  errors,  to  retire  into  a  country  solitude,  and  say 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field ;  let  me  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and,  be  wet  with  tbe 
dew  of  heaven ;  till  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  restore  me  to 
my  understanding,"  Tho  queen  was  much  pleased  with  these 
sentiments ;  and  replied,  that  she  heartily  wished  his  actions 
might  correspond  with  his  expressions  ;  that  he  had  tried  her 
patience  a  long  time,  and  it  was  but  fitting  she  should  now 
malce  some  experiment  of  his  submission ;  that  her  father 
would  never  have  pardoned  so  much  obstinacy ;  but  that,  if 
the  furnace  of  affliction  produced  such  good  effects,  she  should 
ever  after  have  tbe  better  opinion  of  har  chemistry.* 

The  earl  of  Essex  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  ; 
and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  expected 
that  the  queen  would  renew  it ;  and  he  considered  this  event 
as  tlie  critical  circumstance  of  his  life,  which  would  determina 
whether  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  credit  and 
authority .f  But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious  in  her  deportment, 
was  of  a  temper  somewhat  haughty  and  severe ;  and  being 
continually  surrounded  with  Essex's  enemies,  means  were 
found  to  persuade  her,  that  his  lofty  spirit  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently, subdued,  and  that  he  must  undergo  this  fiirtlier  trial, 
before  he  could  again  be  safely  received  into  favor.  She 
therefore  denied  his  request ;  and  even  added,  in  a  contemptu- 
ous style,  that  an  ungovernable  beast'  roust  be  stinted  in  hia 
provender.  J 

This  rigor,  pushed  one  step  too  far,  proved  the  final  rum 
of  tliis  young  nobleman,  and  was  the  source  of  infinite  sorrow 
and  vexation  to  the  queen  herself.  Essex,  who  had  with  great 
difficulty  so  long  subdued  his  proud  spirit,  and  whose  patience 

*  Camdeii,  p.  628.  +  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 
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wag  now  exbauslod,  imagining  that  the  queen  was  entirely 
inexorahle,  hurst  at  once  all  restraints  of  eubmission  and  of 
prudence,  and  determined  to  seelc  relief  by  proceedjug  to  the 
utmost  extremities  against  his  enemies.  Even  during  hia 
greatest  fnvor,  he  liad  ever  heen  accustomed  to  carry  matters 
with  a  hig)i  hand  towards  his  sovereign  ;  and  as  this  practice 
gratified  his  own  temper,  and  was  sometimes  successful,  he 
bad  imprudently  imagined  that  !t  was  the  only  jproper  metliod 
of  managing  her:*  but  being  now  reduced  to  despair,  he 
gave  entire  reins  to  his  violent  disposition,  and  threw  off  all 
appearance  of  duty  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  the  public 
favor  which  lie  already  possessed,  he  practised  anew  every  art 
of  popularity ;  and  endeavored  to  increase  the  general  good  will 
by  a  hospitable  manner  of  life,  little  suited  to  his  situation  and 
circumstances.  His  former  employments  had  given  him  great 
connections  with  men  of  the  military  profession  ;  and  he  now 
entertained,  by  additional  caresses  and  civilities,  a  friendship 
with  all  desperate  adventurers,  whose  attachment,  he  hoped, 
might,  in  his  present  views,  prove  serviceable  to  him.  Ho 
secretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  ;  but  his  chief 
trust  lay  in  the  Puritans,  whom  he  openly  caressed,  and  whose 
manners  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  adopted.  He  engaged 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  that  sect  to  resoil  to  Esses 
House ;  he  had  daily  prayers  and  sermons  in  his  family ;  and 
he  invited  all  the  zealots  in  London  to  attend  those  pious 
exercises.  Such  was  the  disposition  now  beginning  to  prevail 
among  the  English,  that,  instead  of  feasting  and  public  spec- 
tacles, the  methods  anciently  practised  to  gain  the  populace, 
nothing  so  eiTectually  ingratiated  an  ambitious  leader  with  the 
public  as  these  fanatical  entertainments.  And  as  the  Puri- 
tanical preachers  frequently  inculcated  in  their  sermons  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  for  those  seditious  projects  which  Essex 
was  secretly  medifating.t 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  this  nobleman  proceeded 
from  the  openness  of  his  te  nper,  by  which  he  was  ill  qualifiec 
to  succeed  in  such  difficiiit  and  dangerous  enterprises.  Hf 
inlulged  himself  in  great  liberties  of  speech,  and  was  eve» 
heard  to  say  of  the  queen,  that  she  was  now  grown  an  olo 
woman,  onil  was  become  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  hei 
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body.*  Some  court  ladies,  whose  favors  Esses  haiJ  formerly 
nuglected,  carried  her  these  stories,  and  incensed  her  to  a  liigh 
degree  against  him.  Elizabeth  was  ever  remarkably  jealous 
OH  this  head;  and  though  she  was  now  a|>proachitig  to  her 
seventieth  year,  she  allowed  her  courtiers,t  and  even  foreign 
ambassadors,f  to  corhpliment  her  upon  her  beauty;  nor  had 
all  her  good  sense .  been  able  to  oure  her  of  this  preposterous 
vanily.§ 

There  was  also  an  expedient  employed  hy  Essex,  which, 
if  possible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen  than  those 
sarcasms  on  her  age  and  deformity  ;  and  that  was,  his  secret 
applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  her  heir  and  successor.  That 
prince  had  this  year  very  narrowly  escaped  a  dangerous, 
though  ill-formed  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Gowry  ;  and  even 
his  deliverance  was  attended  with  this  disagreeable  circum- 
stance, that  the  obstinate  ecclesiastics  persisted,  in  spite  of  the 
most  iocotitestable  evidence,  to  maintain  to  his  face,  that  there 
had  been  no  such  conspiracy.  James,  harassed  with  his  tur- 
bulent and  factious  subjects,  cast  a  wishful  eye  to  the  succes- 
sion of  England ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced 
in  years,  his  desire  increased  of  mounting  that  throne,  on  which, 
besides  acquiring  a  great  addition  of  power  and  splendor,  he 
hoped  to  govern  a  people  so  much  move  tractable  and  submis- 
sive. He  negotiated  with  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  insure  himself  friends  and  partisans :  he  even  neglected 
not  the  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Spain  ;  and  though  he  en- 
gaged himself  in  no  positive  promise,  he  flattered  the  Catholics 
with  hopes  that,  in  the  event  of  his  succession,  they  might 
expect  some  more  liberty  than  was  at  present  indulged  them. 
Elizabeth  was  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  never 
dared  to  mention  his  right  of  succession  r  he  knew  that, 
though  her  advanced  age  might  now  invite  her  to  think  of 
fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  she  never  could  bear  the  prospect 
of  her  own  death  without  horror,  and  was  determined  still  to 
retain  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  an  entire  dependence 
upon  her. 

Essex  was  descended  by  females  from  the  royal  family ; 
and  some  of  his  sanguine  partisans  had  been  so  imprudent  aa 

•  Camden,  p.  629.     Osborne,  p,397.    Sir  Walter  Roleigli'sPrerox 
t.tive  of  Parliament,  p.  43. 
t  Birch'a  Memoirs,  vol.  li.  p.  4*2,  4*3. 
j  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
I  See  note  KK,  at  tlie  end  of  the  voltima. 
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to  mention  his  name  among  those  of  Olher  preteniileTa  to  the 
crown  ;  but  the  earl  took  care,  by  means  of  Henry  Lee,  whom 
he  secretly  sent  into  Sootland,  to  assure  James,  that  so  far  from 
entertaining  such  ambitious  views,  lie  was  determined  to  use 
every  expedient  for  extorting  an  immediate  declaration  in 
favor  of  that  monarch's  right  of  succession.  Jainea  willingly 
hearkened  to  this  proposal,  but  did  not  approve  of,  the  violent 
methods  which  Essex  intended  to  employ.  Essex  had  com- 
municated his  scheme  to  Moungoy,  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and  aa 
no  man  ever  commanded  more  the  cordial  affection  and 
attachment  of  his  friends,  he  had  even  engaged  a  person  of 
that  virtue  and  prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of  bringing  over 
part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  of  forcing  the  queen  to 
declare  the  king  of  Scots  her  successor.*  And  such  waa 
Essex's  impatient  ardor,  that,  though  James  declined  this  dan- 
gerous expedient,  he  stilt  endeavored  to  persuade  Mountjoy 
not  to  desist  from  the  project ;  but  the  deputy,  who  thought 
that  such  violence,  though  it  might  he  prudent,  and  even 
justifiable,  when  supported  by  a  sovereign  prince,  oest  heir  to 
the  crown,  would  be  rash  and  criminal  if  attempted  by  subjects, 
absolutely  refused  his  concurrence.  The  correspondence, 
however,  between  Esses  and  the  court  of  Scotland  was  still 
conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  cordiality;  and  that  noble- 
man, besides  conciliating  the  favor  of  James,  represented  all  his 
own  adversaries  as  enemies  to  that  prince's  succession,  and  a3 
men  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  partisans 
of  the  chimerical  titlo  of  the  infanta. 

The  infanta  and  the  archduke  Albert  had  made  some  ad- 
vances to  the  queen  for  peace  ;  and  Boulogne,  aa  a  neutral 
(own,  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  conference.  Sir  Henry 
Nevil,  the  English  resident  in  France,  Herbert,  Edmondes, 
and  Beale,  were  sent  thither  as  ambassadors  fi-om  England ; 
atiated  with  Zuniga,  Carillo,  Rlchardot,  and  Verheiken, 
J  of  Spain  and  the  archduke ;  but  the  conferences 
were  soon  broken  off,  by  disputes  with  re^rd  to  tlie  ceremonial. 
Among  the  European  states,  England  had  ever  been  allowed 
the  precedency  above  Castile,  Arrngon,  Portugal,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed  ;  and 
Elizabeth  ins'isted,  that  this  ancient  right  was  not  lost  on  ac- 
count of  thej'jnction  of  these  states,  and  that  that  monarchy 
in  its  presem  situation,  tliough  it  surpassed  the  English  in 
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extent  as  well  as  in  power,  could  not  be  compared  with  it  In 
point  of  antiquity,  tlie  only  durable  and  regular  foundation  of 
precedency  among  kingdoms  as  well  as  noble  families.  That 
she  might  show,  however,  a  pacific  disposition,  she  was  con- 
tent to  yield  to  an  equality;  but  the  Spanish  Riioisters,  as  their 
nation  had  always  disputed  precedency  even  with  Prance,  to 
which  England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  con- 
ference till  their  superiority  of  rank  were  acknowledged.* 
During  the  preparations  for  this  aborti.ve  negotiation,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  the  admiral.  Lord  Buckhurst,  treasurer,  and 
Secretary  Cecil,  had  discovered  their  inclination  to  peace ;  but 
as  the  English  nation,  flushed  with  success,  and  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  plunder  and  conquest,  were  in  general  averse  to 
that  measure,  it  was  easy  for  a  person  so  popular  as  Essex  to 
infuse  into  the  multitude  an  opinion,  that  these  ministers  had 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  their  country  to  Spain,  and  would 
even  make  no  scruple  of  receiving  a  sovereign  from  that  hos- 
tile nation. 

[1601.]'  But  Essex,  not  content  with  these  arts  for  de- 
crying big  adversaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  violent 
methods  of  ruining  them ;  chiefly  instigated  by  Cuffe,  his  sec- 
retary, a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  spirii,  who  had  acquired 
a  great  ascendant  over  his  patron.  A  select  council  of  male- 
contents  was  formed,  who  commonly  met  at  Drory  House, 
and  were  composed  of  Sir  Charles  Davers,  to  whom  the 
house  belonged,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  FerdinaSlo 
Gorges,  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  John 
Littleton ;  and  Essex,  who  boasted  that  he  had  a  hundred  and 
twenty  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note  at  his  devo- 
tion, and  who- trusted  still  more  to  his  authority  with  the 
populace,  communicated  to  his  associates  those  secret  designs 
with  which  his  confidence  in  so  powerful  a  party  had  inspired 
him.  Among  other  criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage 
and  despair,  he  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the  method 
of  tailing  arms;  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether  he  had  best 
begin  with  seizing  the  palace  or  the  Tower,  or  set  out  with 
making  himself  master  at  once  of  both  places.  The  first 
enterprise  being  preferred,  a  method  was  concerted  for  exe- 
cuting it.  It  was  agreed,  that  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  with  a 
choice  detachment,  should  possess  himself  of  the  palace 
gales ;  that  Davios  should  seise  the  hall,  Davers  the  guard 

•  Winwood's  Memorials,  voL  i.  p.  IS6— 2^3. 
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that  they  might  securely  rest  any  project  on  that  foundation. 
The  popularity  of  Essex  had  chiefly  buoyed  him  up  in  all  his 
vain  undertaltings ;  and  he  fondly  imagined,  that,  with  no 
other  assistance  than  the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  he  might 
overturn  Elizabeth's  government,  confirmed  by  time,  revered 
for  wisdom,  supported  by  vigor,  aud  concurring  with  the  geo- 
eral  sentiments  of  the  nation.  The  wild  project  of  raising 
the  ciiy  ^vas  immediately  resolved  on ;  the  execution  of  it  was 
delayed  till  next  day ;  and  emissaries  were  despatched  to  all 
Essex's  friends,  informing  them  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh  had 
laid  schemes  against  his  life,  and  entreating  their  presence  and 


Next  day,  there  appeared  at  Essex  House  the  earls  of 
Southampton  and  Rutland,  the  lords  Sandys  and  Montcagle, 
with  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  good  quality  and 
fortune ;  and  Essex  informed  them  of  the  danger  to  which,  he 
pretended,  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  exposed  him.  To 
some,  he  said  that  he  would  throw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet, 
and  crave  her  justice  and  protection ;  to  others,  he  boasted  of 
his  interest  in  the  city,  and  affirmed  that,  whatever  might 
happen,  this  resource  could  never  fail  him.  The  queen  was 
informed  of  these  designs,  by  means  of  intelligence  conveyed, 
as  is  supposed,  to  Raleigh  fay  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges;  and 
having  ordered  the  magistrates  of  London  to  keep  the  citizens 
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inatantiy,  otherwise  thi^y  could  not  do  him  anyspnice,  no  one 
showed  a  disposition  to  join  him  The  sheiift,  on  the  carl's 
approach  to  his  house,  stole  out  at  the  baclt  dooi,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  wiy  to  the  mavor  Essox,  mcinwhile,  ob- 
serving the  coldness  of  the  citizens,  and  heanng  that  he  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  earl  of  Cumbeiland  and  Lord 
Burleigh,  began  to  de=piir  of  success,  and  thought  of  le- 
treating  to  hia  own  house  He  found  the  streets  in  his  passage 
barricadoed  and  guarded  by  the  citizens  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Levison  In  his  attempt  to  foice  hi&  waj ,  Tracy, 
a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  bore  great  friendship,  was 
killed,  with  two  or  three  of  (he  Londoners  ,  and  the  earl  him- 
self, attended  by  a  few  of  his  partisans,  (foi  the  greater  part 
began  secretly  to  withdraw  themselves,)  retired  towards  the 
river,  and  taking  boat,  arrived  at  Essex  House  He  theie 
found  that  Gorgei,  whom  he  had  sent  before  to  capitulate  wi^ 
the  lord  keeper  and  the  other  counsellors,  had  given  all  of 
them  their  liberty,  and  had  gone  to  court  wiih  them  He  was 
now  reduced  to  despaii ,  and  appeared  determined,  in  pruae- 
cutioii  of  Lord  Sandj's  advice,  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  rather  to  perish  like  a  biavo  man,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  than  basely  by  the  htinds  of  the  execu- 
tioner;  but  after  some  parley,  and  after  demiuding  in  vain, 
first  hostages,  then  conditions,  fiom  the  besfgeia,  he  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ,  lequeating  only  civil  treatment,  and  a 
fair  and  impartial  heanng  * 

The  queen,  who,  dunng  all  this  commotion,  had  behaved 
with  as  great  tranquillity  and  security  as  if  there  had  only 
passed  a  fray  in  the  stieeta,  in  which  eho  was  nowise  con- 
cerned,+  soon  gave  oiders  for  the  triil  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  criminals  The  earls  of  Esse\  ind  Southimpton 
were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of  twentv  fave  peeis,  where 
Buckhurst  acted  as  lord  stewird  The  guilt  of  the  piisoneis 
was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  and,  besides  the 
insurrection  known  to  pvery  body,  the  trcasunuble  conferences 
at  Drury  House  were  proved  by  undoubted  evidpnee  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  was  produced  in  couil  the  confeoaions 
of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  of  the  lords  Cromwell,  Sand)^,  and 
Monfeagle,  of  Davus,  Bloint,  and  Davies,  nero  onh  read 
to  the  peers,  accoiding  to  the  practice  of  that  age  Esiex's 
best  friends  were  scandalized  at  his  as'surance  in  insisting  sa 
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prsitirely  on  his  innocence,  and  the  goodaess  of  his  intentions  ; 
and  still  more  at  his  vindictive  disposition,  in  accusing,  without 
any  appearance  of  reason,  Secretary  Cecil  as  a  parti'jnn  of 
the  infanta's  title.  The  secretary,  who  had  expected  this 
charge,  stepped  into  the  court,  and  challenged  Esse\  to  pro- 
duce his  authority,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  ex- 
tremely weak  and  frivolous.*  When  sentsnce  was  pro- 
nounced, Essex  spoke  like  a  man  who  expected  nothihg  but 
death ;  but  he  added,  that  he  should  he  sorry  if  he  were  rep- 
resented to  the  queen  as  a  person  that  despised  her  clemency; 
though  he  should  not,  he  believed,  make  aay  cringing  sub- 
missions to  obtain  it.  Southampton's  behavior  was  more  miid 
and  submissive  ;  he  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  m 
so  modest  and  becoming  a  manner,  as  excited  compassion  in 
every  one. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  E^py's  trial  was 
Bacon's  appearince  agamat  him  He  was  none  of  the  crown 
lawyers ,  so  was  not  obi  ged  by  h  s  office  to  a=is  st  at  this 
trial :  yet  did  he  not  scruple,  in  order  to  obtain  IbB  q  leen's 
favor,  to  be  active  in  bereav  ng  of  hfe  his  friend  and 
patron  whose  generosity  he  had  often  experienced  He 
compared  Essex  s  conduct,  in  pietendmg  to  feir  the  attempts 
of  his  adverianes,  to  that  of  Pisistritus  the  Athenian,  who 
cut  and  wounded  his  ow     b  d  d         I  th     p     pi 
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other  period  of  his  life,  he  would  have  deemed  more  blama- 
ble  than  those  attempts  themselves  which  were  the  objecta 
of  his  penitence,*  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  in  particular,  a  man  of 
merit,  he  accused  of  a  correspondence  with  the  cons|iiralors  j 
though  it  appears  that  this  gentleman  hod  ncvet  assiiiited  to 
the  proposals  made  him,  and  was  no  further  criminal  than  in 
not  revealing  the  earl's  treason  ;  an  office  to  which  every  man 
of  honor  naturally  bears  the  strongest  reluctance.f  Nevil 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  underwent  a  severe  persecution  : 
hut  as  tlie  queen  found  Mouatjoy  an  able  and  successful  com- 
mander, she  continued"  him  in  his  government,  and  sacrificed 
her  resentment  to  the  public  service. 

Elizabeth  affected  extremely  the  praise  of  clemency ;  and 
in  every  great  example  which  she  had  made  during  her  reiga, 
she  had  always  appeared  full  of  reluctance  and  hesilation : 
but  the  present  situation  of  Essex  called  forth  all  her  tender 
affections,  and  kept  her  in  the  most  real  agitation  and  irresolu- 
tion. She  felt  a  perpetual  combat  between  resentment  and 
inclination,  pride  and  compassion,  the  care  of  her  own  safety 
and  concern  for  her  favorite  ;  and  her  situation,  during  this 
interval,  was  perhaps  more  an  object  of  pity  than  that  to  which 
Essex  himself  was  reduced.  She  signed  the  warrant  for  hia 
execution  ;  she  countermanded  it ;  she  again  resolved  on  his 
death  ;  she  felt  a  new  return  of  tenderness.  Essex's  enemies 
told  her,  that  he  himself  desired  to  die,  and  had  assured  her, 
that  she  could  never  be  in  safety  while  he  lived  ;  it  is  likely 
that  this  proof  of  penitence  and  of  concern  for  her  would 
produce  a  contrary  effect  to  what  they  intended,  and  would 
revive  all  the  fond  affection  which  she  had  so  long  indulged 
towards  the  unhappy  prisoner.  But  what  chiefly  hardened 
her  heart  against  him  was  his  supposed  obstinacy,  ia  never 
making,  as  she  hourly  expected,  any  application  to  her  for 
mercy  ;  and  she  finally  gave  her  consent  to  his  execution. 
He  discovered  at  his  death  symptoms  rather  of  penitence  and 
piety  than  of  fear;  and  willingly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
iLe  sentence  by  which  he  suffered.  The  e."iecution  was  private 
in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to  hie  own  request.  He  was  ap- 
prehensive, he  said,  lest  the  favor  and  compassion  of  tho 
people  would  too  much  raise  his  heart  in  those  moments,  whea 
humiliation  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  Heaven  was  the  only 
proper  sentiment  which  he  could  indulge.J     And  the  queen, 
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no  doubt,  thought  that  prudence  required  the  removing  of  so 
melancholy  a  spectacle  from  the  public  eye.  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  who  came  to  the  Tower  on  purpose,  and  who  beheld 
Essex's  execution  from  a  window,  increased  much  by  IJiis 
action  the  general  haired  under  which  he  already  labored  :  it 
was  thought,  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  feast  his  eyes  with 
the  death  of  an  eoemy  ;  and  no  apology  which  he  could 
make  for  so  ungenerous  a  conduct  could  be  accepted  by  the 
public.  The  cruelty  and  animosity  with  which  he  urged  on 
Essex's  fate,  even  when  Cecil  relented,*  were  still  regarded 
as  the  principles  of  this  unmanly  behavior. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  when 
his  mshness,  imprudence,  and  violence  brought  him  to  thia 
untimely  end.  We  must  here,  as  in  many  otfeer  instances, 
lament  the  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that  a  person 
endowed  with  so  many  noble  virtues — generosity,  sincerity, 
friendship,  valor,  eloquecce,  and  industry  —  should,  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  have  given  reins  to  his  ungovernable 
passions,  and  involved,  not  only  himself,  but  many  of  his 
friends,  in  utter  ruin.  The  queen's  tenderness  and  passion 
for  him,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  those  premature  honors  which 
he  attained,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  chief  circumstance 
which  brought  on  his  unhappy  fate.  Contidenl  of  her  par- 
tiality towards  him,  as  well  as  of  his  owji  merit,  he  treated 
her  with  a  haughtiness  which  neither  her  love  nor  her  dignity 
could  bear  ;  and  as  her  amorous  inclinations,  in  so  advanced 
an  age,  would  naturally  make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not 
odious,  in  his  eyes,  he  was  engaged,  by  an  imprudent  open- 
ness, of  which  he  made  profession,  to  discover  too  easily 
those  sentiments  to  her.  The  many  reconciliations  and  returns 
of  affection,  of  which  he  had  still  made  advantage,  induced 
him  to  venture  on  new  provocations,  till  he  puslind  her  heyjnd 
all  bounds  of  patience  ;  and  he  forgot,  that  though  the  senti- 
ments of  the  woman  were  ever  strong  in  her,  those  of  the 
sovereign  had  still  in  the  end  appeared  predominant. 

Some  of  Essex's  associates,  Cuffe,  Davers,  Blount,  Meric, 
and  Davies,  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  of  these, 
except  Davies,  were  executed.  The  queen  pardoned  the 
rest ;  being  persuaded  that  fhey  were  drawn  in  merely  from 
their  friendship  to  that  nobleman,  and  their  care  of  liis  safety 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  more  criminal  part  of  his  intimtions 
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to  acquire  la  time  the  confidence  of  the  succe&soi.  He  knew 
how  jealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority,  and  he 
therefore  carefully  concealed  from  her  his  attachment  to 
James :  but  he  afterwards  asserted,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
advantageous  to  her  than  this  correspondence ;  because  the 
king  of  Scots,  secure  of  mounting  the  throne  by  hia  undoubted 
title,  aided  by  those  connections  with  the  English  ministry, 
was  the  less  likely  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  present  sov- 
ereign. He  also  persuaded  that  prince  to  remain  in  quiet, 
and  patiently  to  expect  that  time  should  open  to  him  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown,  without  pushing  his  friends  on  des- 
perate enterprises,  which  would  totally  incapacitate  them  from 
serving  him.  James's  equity,  as  well  as  his  natural  facility  of 
disposition,  easily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that  resolution  ;  J 
and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  English  were  silently  but 
universally  disposed  to  admit,  without  opposition,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Scottish  line  r  the  death  of  Essex,  by  putting  an 
end  to  faction,  had  been  rather  favorable  than  jirejudicial  to 
that  great  event. 

The  Freoch  king,  who  was  little  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  averse  to  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,^  made  his  ambassador  drop  soma 
hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  willingness  to  concur  in  any  measure 
for  disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish  monarch;  but  aaCeeil 
showed  an.  entire  disapprobation  of  such  schemes,  the  court 
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of  France  took  no  furtlier  steps  in  that  matter ;  and  thus  the 
only  foreign  power  which  could  give  much  disturbance  to 
James's  succession,  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it,*  Henry 
made  a  journey  this  summer  to  Calais  ;  and  the  queen,  hear- 
ing of  his  intentions,  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
personal  interview  with  a  monarch,  whom,  of  all  othere,  she' 
most  loved  and  most  respected.  The  king  of  France,  wlio 
felt  llie  same  sentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly  have 
accepted  of  the  proposal ;  but  as  many  difficulties  occurred,  it 
appeared  necessary  to  lay  aside,  by  common  consent,  the 
project  of  an  interview.  Eliaabeth,  however,  wrote  succes- 
sively two  letters  to  Henry,  one  by  Edmondes,  another  by  Sir 
Robert  Sidney  ;  in  which  she  expressed  a  desire  of  conferring, 
about  a  business  of  importance,. with  some  minister  in  whom 
that  prince  reposed  entire  confidence.  The  marquis  of  Eosni 
the  kmg's  favorite  and  prime  minister,  came  fo  Dover  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  tile  memoiis  of  that  able  statesman  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  co'nference  with  Elizabeth.  This  princess  had 
formed  a  scheme  for  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  Henry, 
tm'E  dffi-         dblKI  f 
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Tlie  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  such  extei.sive  pro 
jects  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  besides  her  having  fallen 
80  far  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  affairs  of  Iieland,  though 
conducted  with  abilities  and  success,  were  stili  in  disorder,  and 
made  a  great  diversion  of  her  forces.  The  expense  incttrred 
by  this  war  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow  revenues;  and  hcj 
ministers,  taking  advaniage  of  her  disposition  to  frugality, 
proposed  to  her  an  expedient  of  saving,  which,  though  she  at 
first  disapproved  of  it,  she  was  at  last  induced  to  embrace.  It 
was  represented  to  her,  that  the  great  sums  of  money  remitted 
to  Ireland  for  the  pay  of  the  English  forces,  came,  by  the 
necessary  course  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  enabled  them  to  buy  abroad  all  necessary  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which,  from  the  extreme  poverly  of  that 
kingdom  and  its  want  of  every  useful  commodity,  they  could 
not  otherwise  find  means  to  purchase.  It  was  therefore  recom- 
mended to-  her,  that  she  should  pay  her  forces  in  base  money ; 
and  it  was  asserted  that,  besides  the  great  saving  to  the  rev- 
enue, this  species  of  coin  could  never  be  exported  with  advan- 
tage, and  would  not  pass  in  any  foreign  market.  Some  of 
her  wiser  counsellors  maintajned,that  if  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
were  raised  in  proportion,  the  Irish  rebels  would  necessarily 
reap  the  same  benefit  from  the  base  money,  which  would 
always  be  taken  at  a  rate  suitable  to  lis  value ;  if  the  pay 
were  not  raised,  there  would  be  danger  of  a  miVliny  among 
the  troops,  who,  whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the  pieces 
of  metal,  would  soon  find  from  experience  that  they  weru 
defrauded  in  their  income  *  But  Elizabeth,  though  she  justly 
valued  herself  on  fixing  the  standard  of  the  English  coin, 
much  debased  by  her  predecessors,  and  had  innovated  very 
little  in  that  delicate  article,  was  seduced  by  the  specious 
arguments  employed  by  the  treasurer  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
she  coined  a  great  quantify  of  base  money,  which  he  made 
use  of  in  the  pay  of  her  forces  in  Ireland. f 

Mountjoy,  the  deputy,  was  a  man  of  abilities,;  and  foresee- 
ing the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  roops,  he  led  them 
instantly  into  the  field,  and  resolved,  by  means  of  strict  disci- 
pline, and  by  keeping  them  employed  against  the  enemy,  to 
obviate  those  inconveniencies  which  were  justly  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  made  military  roads,  and  built  a  fortress  at  Mog 
hery  ;  he  drove  the  Mac-Genises  out  of  Lecale  ;  he  harassed 
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r3Tone  in  Ulster  with  inroads  and  lesser  expeditious ;  and  by 
destroying  every  where,  and  during  al!  seasons,  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Irish,  he  reduced  tiiem  to  perish  by  famine  in  the 
■woods  and  morasses,  to  which  they  were  ohiiged  to  retreat. 
At  the  same  lime.  Sir  Henry  Docwray,  who  commanded 
another  body  of  troops,  toolt  ttie  Castle  of  Derry,  and  put  gar- 
risons into  Newton  and  Ainogh  ;  and  having  seized  the  mon- 
astery of  Donnegal,  near  Balishannon,  he  threw  troops  into  it, 
and  defetided  it  against  the  assaults  of  O'Donnel  and  the  Irish. 
Nor  was  Sir  George  Cacew  idle  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
He  seized  the  titular  earl  of  Desmond,  and  sent  him  over, 
with  Flgreiice  Macarty,  another  chieftain,  prisoner  to  England. 
He  arrested  many  suspected  persons,  and  took  hostages  from 
others.  And  having  got  a  reenforceraent  of  two  thousand  men 
from  England,  he  threw  himself  into  Corke,  which  he  supplied 
witli  arms  and  provisions  ;  and  he  put  every  thing  in  a  condi- 
tion for  resisting  the  Spanish  invasion,  which  was  daily  ex- 
pected. The  deputy,  informed  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
southern  provinces  were  exposed,  left  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Tywne,  who  was  reduced  to  great  eslremities ; 
and  he  marched  with  his  arjny  into  Munster. 

At  last  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  d'Aquila,  arrived  al 
Kinsate  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  commanded  in  the 
town  with  a  small  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  fiAy  men,  found 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  their  appearance.  These 
invaders  amounted  to  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  discov- 
ered asti-ong  propensity  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  English  government,  with  which  they  were  extreme- 
ly discontented.  One  chief  ground  of  their  complaint,  was 
the  introduction  of  trials  by  jury  ;•  an  institution  abhorred  by 
that  people,  though  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  support  of 
that  equity  and  liberty  for  which  the  English  laws  are  so 
justly  celebrated.  The  Irish,  also,  bore  a  great  favor  to  the 
Spaniards,  Iftiving  entertained  the  opinion  that  they  themselves 
were  descended  from  that  nation ;  and  their  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  religion  proved  a  new  cause  of  affection  to  the 
'nvaders.  D'Aquila  assumed  the  title  of  general  "  in  the  holy 
nar  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith"  in  Ireland;  and  he 
endeavoi-ed  to  persuade  the  people,  that  Elizabeth  was,  by 
several  bulls  of  the  pope,  deprived  of  her  crown ;  that  her 
subjects  were  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and 
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that  the  Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irish  from  ths 
dominion  of  the  devil.*  Mountjoy  found  it  necessary  to  act 
with  vigor,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  insurrection  of  the  Irish 
and  having  collected  his  forces,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Kinsale 
by  land,  while  Sir  Richard  Levison,  with  a  email  squadron, 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  his  operations 
than  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another  body  of  two  thousand 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Carew  to  oppose  their  progress. 
Tyrone,  meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac-Surley,  Tirel,  baron 
of  Kelley,  and  other  chieftains  of  the  Irish,  had  joined  Ocampo 
with  all  their  forces,  and  were  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Kinsale,  The  deputy,  informed  of  their  design  by  intercepted 
letteiB,  made  preparations  to  receive  them ;  and  being  reen- 
forced  by  Levison  with  six  hundred  marines,  he  posted  his 
troops  on  an  advantageous  ground,  which  lay  on  the  passage 
of  the  enemy,  leaving  some  cavalry  to  prevent  a  sally  from 
D'Aquila  and  the  Spanish  garrison.  When  Tyrone,  with  a 
detachment  of  Irish  and  Spaniards,  approached,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  English  so  well  posted,  and  ranged  in  good 
order,  and  he  immediately  sounded  a  retreat :  but  the  deputy 
gave  orders  to  pursue  him ;  and  having  thrown  these  advanced 
troops  into  disorder,  he  followed  them  to  the  main  body,  whom 
he  also  attacked  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  twelve 
hundred  men.t  Ocampo  was  taken  prisoner;  Tyrone  fled 
inio  Ulster ;  O'Donnel  made  his  escape  info  Spain ;  and 
D'Aquila,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  such  terms  as  the  deputy  pre- 
ecribed  to  him ;  he  surrendered  Kinsale  and  Baltimore,  and 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This  great  blow,  joined  to 
other  successes  gained  by  Wiimot,  governor  of  Kerry,  and  by 
Roger  and  Gavin  Harvey,  threw  the  rebels  into  dismay,  and 
gave  a  prospect  of  the  final  reduction  of  Ireland.  • 

The  Irish  war,  though  successful,  was  extremely  burden- 
some on  the  queen's  revenue  ;  and  besides  the  supplies  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  which  were  indeed  very  small,  but  which 
they  ever  regarded  as  mighty  concessions,  she  had  been 
obliged,  notwithstanding  her  great  frugality,  to  employ  other 
expedients,  such  as  selling  the  royal  demesnes  and  crowa 
ieweb,J  and   exacting  loans  from  the  people,^  in  order  to 
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support  this  cause,  so  essential  to  tte  honor  and  interests  of 
England  Tlie  necessity  of  her  atfairs  obliged  iier  again  to 
Euramon  a  parliament;  and  it  here  appeared,  that  though  old 
age  was  advancing  fast  upon  her,  though  she  had  lost  much 
of  her  popularity  by  the  unfortunate  execution  of  Esses,  inso- 
much that  when  she  appeared  in  public  she  was  not  attended 
with  the  usual  acclamations,*  yet  the  powers  of  her  preroga- 
tive ,^upported  by  her  vigor,  still  remained  as  high  and  uncon- 
Iroliable  as  ever. 

The  active  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many  persons  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  civil  and  military  employments  ;  and 
tiie  queen,  who  was  not  able  from  her  revenue  to  give  them 
any  rewards  proportioned  to  their  services,  had  made  use  of 
an  expedient  which  had  been  employed  by  her  predecessors, 
but  which  had  never  been  carried  to  auch  an  extreme  as  under 
her  administration.  She  granted  her  servants  and  courtiers 
patents  for  monopolies ;  and  these  patents  they  sold  to  others, 
who  were  thereby  enabled  to  raise  commodities  to  what  price 
ihey  pleased,  and  who  put  invincible  restraints  upon  all  com- 
mereo,  industiy,  aad  emulation  in  the  arts.  It  is  astonishing 
to  consider  the  number  and  importance  of  those  commodities 
which  were  thus  assigned  over  to  patentees.  Currants,  saK 
iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-skins,  fells,  pouldavies,  ox-shin-bones, 
train  oil,  lists  of  cloth,  potashes,  aniseseeds,  viaegar,  seacoais, 
sleo!,  a<}uavitE,  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  acci- 
denees,  oil,  calamine  stone,  oil  of  blubber,  glasses,  paper, 
starch,  tin,  sulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  transporta- 
tion of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horp,  of  leather,  importation 
of  Spanish  wool,  of  Irish  yam:  these  are  but  a  part  of  the 
commodities  which  had  been  appropriated  to  monopolista.t 
When  this  list  was  read  in  the  house,  a  member  cried,  "  Is 
not  bread  in  the  number?"  "Bread,"  said  every  one  with 
astonishment.  "  Yes,  1  assure  you,"  replied  he,  "  if  affairs  go 
on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly 
before  next  parliament."  J  These  monopolists  were  so  exorbi- 
tant in  their  demands,  that  in  some  places  they  raised  the 
nrice  of  salt  from  sixteen  pence  a  bushel,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
shillings.^  Such  high  profits  naturally  begat  intruders  upon 
their  commerce  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against 
encroachments,  the  patentees  were  armed  with  high  and  arbi- 
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trory  powers  from  Ihe  council,  by  which  they  w 
oppress  the  people  at  pleasure,  and  to  exact  money  from  such 
as  they  thought  proper  to  accuse  of  interfering  with  their 
patent,*  The  patentees  of  saltpetre,  having  the  power  of 
entering  into  every  house,  and  of  committing  what  havoc  they 
pleased  in  stables,  cellars,  or  wherever  they  suspected  salt- 
petre might  be  gatliered,  commonly  extorted  money  from  those 
who  desired  to  free  themselves  from  this  damage  or  Irouble.t 
And  while  all  domestic  intercourse  was  thus  restrained,  lest 
any  scope  should  remain  for  industry,  almost  every  species  of 
foreign  commerce  was  confined  to  exclusive  companies,  who 
bought  and  sold  at  any  price  that  they  themselves  thought 
proper  to  ofier  or  exact. 

These  giievances,  the  most  intolerable  for  Ibe  present,  and 
the  most  perotcious  in  their  consequences,  that  ever  were 
known  in  any  age  or  under  any  government,  had  been  men- 
tioned !Q  the  last  parliament,  and  a  petition  had  even  been  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the  patents  ;  but  she  still 
persisted  in  defending  her  monopolists  against  her  people.  A 
fail!  was  now  introduced  into  the  lower  house,  abolishing  all 
these  monopolies ;  and  as  the  former  application  had  been 
unsuccessful,  a  law  was  insisted  on  as  the  only  certain  expedi- 
ent for  correcting  these  abuses.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintairted,  that  this  matter  regarded  the  prerogative, 
and  that  the  commons  could  never  hope  for  success,  if  they 
did  not  make  application,  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful 
manner,  to  the  queen's  goodness  and  beneficence.  The 
topics  which  were  advanced  in  the  house,  and  which  came 
equally  from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentlemen,  and  were 
admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  most  extraordinary  to  such 
as  are  prepossessed  with  an  idea  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  people  during  that  age,  and  of  the  liberty  possessed  under 
the  administration  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
queen  inherited  both  an  enlarging  and  a  restraining  power  ;  by 
her  prerogative  she  might  set  at  liberty  what  was  restrained  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  and  by  her  prerogative  she  might  restrain 
what  was  otherwise  at  liberty :  J  that  the  royal  prerogative 
was  not  to  be  canvassed,  nor  disputed,  nor  examined  ;  §  and 
did  not  even  admit  of  any  limitation  :  ||  that  absolute  princes, 

«  D'Ewes,  p.  6-14,  846,  652. 
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such  as  the  sovereigns  of  EngK  d  vcre  a  species  of  divin- 
ity :  •  that  it  was  in  vain  to  1 1  p  t  ng  the  queen's  hands 
by  laws  or  statutes  ;  since,  by  n  ea  s  of  1  er  dispccslng  power, 
she  could  loosen  herself  at  pleas  re  f  and  that  even  if  a 
clause  should  be  annexed  to  a  statute,  escluding  her  dispens- 
ing powpr,  she  could  first  dispense  with  that  clause  and  then 
witii  the  statute.J  After  all  this  discourse,  more  worthy  of  a 
Turkish  divan  than  of  an  English  house  of  commons,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  idea  of  this  assembly,  the  queen,  who  per- 
ceived how  odious  "monopolies  had  become,  and  what  heats 
were  likely  to  arise,  sent  for  the  speaker,  and  desired  him  to 
acquaint  the  house,  that  she  would  immediately  cancel  the 
most  grievous  and  oppressive  of  these  patents.^ 

The  house  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  admiration 
and  gratitude,  at  this  extraordinary  instance  of  the  queen's 
goodness  and  condescension.  A  member  said,  with  tears  io 
his  eyes,  that  if  a  sentence  of  everlasting  happiness  had  been 
pronounced  in  his  favor,  he  could  not  have  felt  more  joy  than 
that  with  which  he  was  at  present  overwhelmed.  ||  Another 
observed,  that  this  message  from  the  sacred  person  of  the 
queen  was  a  kind  of  gospel  or  glad  tidings,  and  ought  to  be 
received  as  such,  and  be  written  in  the  tablets  of  their  hearts.1T 
And  it  was  further  remarked,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Deity  would  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  so  the  queen  herself 
was  the  only  agent  in  their  present  prosperity  and  happiness.** 
The  house  voted,  that  the  speaker,  with  a  committee,  should 
ask  permission  to  wait  on  her  majesty,  and  return  thanks  to 
her  for  her  gracious  concessions  to  her  people. 

When  the  speaker,  with  the  other  members,  was  introduced 
to  the  queen,  they  all  flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
remained  in  that  posture  a  considerable  time,  till  she  thought 
proper  to  express  her  desire  that  they  should  rise.+f  The 
speaker  displayed  the  gratitude  of  the  commons,  because  her 
sacred  ears  were  ever  open  to  hear  tliem,  and  her  blessed 

•  D'Ewea,  p.  S49.  +  D'Ewes,  p.  649. 

I  B'Ewes,  p.  6iO,  64S. 

6   See  note  LL,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

II  D'Ewea,  p.  654.  1i  D'Ewes,  p.  666. 
•»  D'Ewcs,  p.  657. 

tt  'We  lettrn  ftom  Hentzner's  Trnvels,  that  no  one  spoke  to  Qneea 
Eliisnbeth.  without  kneeling  ;  though  now  and  then  she  raised  aomft 
with  waving  her  hand.  Nay,  wherever  she  turned  her  eye,  every 
one  fell  on  his  knees.  Her  successor  first  allowed  bis  oonrticis  ta 
omit  tiis  ceremony ;  and  as  he  eserted  not  the  power,  so  he  relin- 
TOL.  IV.  29  H 
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nands  ever  stretched  out  to  relieve  them.  They  acknowledged 
he  said,  in  all  duty  and  thankfulness  acknowledged,  that 
before  they  called,  her  "  preventing  grace  "  and  "  all- deserving 
goodness  "  watched  over  them  for  their  good  ;  more  ready  to 
give  than  they  could  desire,  much  less  deserve.  He  remarked, 
that  tbe  attribute  which  was  most  proper  to  God,  to  perform  all 
he  promiselh,  appertained  also  to  her ;  and  that  she  was  all  tnitli, 
all  constancy,  and  all  goodness.  And  he  concluded  v^ith  these 
expresMons  :  "Neither  do  we  present  our  thanks  in  words  ct 
any  outward  sign,  which  can  be  no  sufficient  retribution  for 
so  great  goodness ;  but  in  all  duty  and  thankfulfless,  prostrate 
at  your  feet,  we  present  our  most  loyal  and  thankful  hearts, 
even  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  our  hearts,  and  the  last  spirit 
of  breath  in  our  nostrils,  to  be  poured  out,  to  bo  breathed  up. 
for  your  safety."*  The  queen  heard  very  patiently  this 
speech,  in  which  sho  was  flattered  in'phrases  appropriated  to 
the  Supreme  Being;  and  she  returned  an  answer  full  of  such 
expressions  of  tenderness  towards  her  people,  as  ought  to  have 
appeared  fulsome  after  the  late  instances  of  rigor  which  sho  had 
employed,  and  from  which  nothing  but  necessity  had  made 
her  depart.  Thus  was  this  critical  affldr  happily  terminated  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  by  prudently  receding,  in  time,  from  part  of 
her  prerogative,  maintained  her  dignity,  and  preserved  the 
affections  of  her  people. 

The  commons  granted  her  a  supply  quite  unprecedented, 
of  four  subsidies  and  eight  fifteenths ;  and  they  were  so  dutiful 
as  to  vote  this  supply  before  they  received  any  satisfaction  in 
he  b  n  n  s  which  they  justly  considered  as 

h  up       n  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 

na  n  H  d  h  y  a  mp  d  to  extort  that  concession  by 
k    p  n      h        pp  y  m  nse,  so  haughty  was  the  queen's 

d  n     h  p      ance  of  constraint  and  jealousy 

had  be  n      ft  h        produced  a  denial  of  all  their 

q  nd  re  d  her  info  some  acts  of  authority 

slill  more  violent  and  arbitrary. 

[1602.]  The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  neithet 
numerous  nor  important  The  queen,  finding  that  the  Span 
iards  had  involved  her  in  so  much  trouble,  by  fomenting  and 

qTiished  the  appeaconoe  of  despotism.  Even  ■when  Qucon  Elizabetli 
was  abasat,  tiiose  who  covered  her  table,  though  persons  of  quality 
neither  approached  it  nor  retired  from  it  without  kneeling,  and  thiil 
often  three  tiaies. 

•  D'Ewee,  p.  658,  659. 
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aasisting  the  Irish  rehellioa,  resolved  to  give  tliem  employment 
at  home  ;  and  she  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  nine  ships,  undei 
Sir  Richard  Levieon,  admiral,  and  Sir  WiiUam  Monson,  vice- 
admiral,  whom  she  sent  on  an  expedition  (o  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  admiral,  with  part  of  the  squadron,  mot  the  galleona 
loaded  with  treasure  ;  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack 
them.  The  vice-adtniral  also  fell  in  with  some  rich  ships, 
but  they  escaped  for  a  like  reason ;  and  these  two  brave 
officers,  that  their  expedition  might  not  prove  entirely  fruitless, 
resolved  to  attack  the  harbor  of  Cerimbra,  in  Portugal ;  where, 
Ihey  received  intelligence,  a  very  rich  carraCk  had  taken 
shelter.  The  harbor  was  guarded  by  a  castle  ;  there  were 
eleven  galleys  stationed  in  it ;  and  the  militia  of  the  country, 
lo  the  number,  as  was  believed,  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  shore :  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  and  others  derived  from  the  winds  and  tides,  the 
English  squadron  broke  into  the  harbor,  dismounted  the  gana 
of  the  castie,  sunk,  or  burnt,  or  put  to  flight  the  galleys,  and 
obliged  the  caraack  to  surrender."  They  brought  her  home 
to  England,  and  she  was  valued  at  a  million  of  ducats  :  i  a 
sensible  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  supply  still  more  important 
to  Elizabeth.^ 

The  aiTairs  of  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  of  Tyrone  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  a  settlement.  Lord 
Mountjoy  divided  his  army  into  small  parlies,  and  harassed  the 
rebels  on  every  side  :  he  built  Charlemont  and  many  other 
small  forts,  which  were  impregnable  to  the  Irish,  and  guarded 
all  the  important  passes  of  the  country :  the  activity  of  Sir 
Henry  Docwray  and  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  permitted  no 
repose  or  security  to  the  rebels  ;  and  many  of  the  chieftains, 
after  skulking  during  some  time  in  woods  and  morasses,  sub- 
mitted  to  mercy,  and  received  such  conditions  as  the  deputy 
was  pleased  to  impose  upon  ihem.  [1603.]  Tyrone  himself 
made  application  by  Arthur  Mac-Baron,  his  brother,  W  hfc 
received  upon  terms;  but  Mountjoy  would  not  admit  film, 
except  he  made  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  !ife  and  fortunes 
to  the  queen's  mercy.     He  appeared  before  the  deputy  at 

•  Monson,  p.  181.  +  Camden,  p.  6W. 

X  This  year  the  Spaniards  began  the  siege  of  Oacond,  which  ■was 
bcuvely  del'ended  for  five  mouths  by  Sir  trancis  Vei-e.  Tha  states 
then  relieved  him,  by  sending  a  new  governor  ;  and  on  the  whole,  ihe 
siege  lasted  three  years,  and  is  eomputed  to  have  cost  the  Jives  of  ft 
hundred  thousand  men. 
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Millefont,  in  a  habit  and  posture  suitable  to  his  present  fortune ; 
and  after  acknowledging  his  offeree  in  the  most  humble  terms, 
he  was  committed  to  custody  by  Mountjoy,  who  intended  to 
bring  him  over  captive  into  England,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  satisfuc- 
tion  from  this  fortunate  event :  she  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
melancholy  ;  which  all  the  advantages  of  her  high  fortune,  all 
the  glories  of  her  prosperous  reign,  were  unable  in  any  degree 
to  alleviate  or  assuage.  Some  ascribed  this  depression  of 
mind  to  her  repentance  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom 
she  had  always  resolved  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  for 
his  treasons,  but  who  had  made  such  interest  with  the  minis- 
lers  as  to  extort  a  remission  from  her.  Others,  with  more 
fikelihood,  accounted  for  her  dejection  by  a  discovery  which 
she  had  made,  of  the  correspondence  maintained  in  her  court 
with  her  successor,  the  king  of  Scots,  and  by  the  neglect  to 
which,  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  infirmities,  she  imagined 
herself  to  be  exposed.  But  there  is  another  cause  assigned 
for  her  melancholy,  which  has  long  been  rejected  by  historians 
as  romantic,  but  which  late  discoveries  seem  to  have  con- 
fi'Tned  ;  *  some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tender- 
acas  for  Essex,  and  tilled  her  with  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the 
co'-sent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortunate  expe- 
dition against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increase  of  the  queen's 
fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occasion  to  regret,  that  the 
necessity  of  her  service  required  him  often  to  be  absent  from 
her  person,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his 
enemies,  more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.  She  was  moved  with  tliis  tender  jealousy  ;  and 
making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired  him  to  keep  that 
pledge  of  her  affection,  and  assured  him,  that  into  whatever 
disgrace  he  should  fall,  wlialever  prejudices  she  might  be  in- 
duced to  entertain  against  him,  yet,  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she 
would  immediately  upon  the  sight  of  it  recall  her  former  tender- 
ness, would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a  favor- 
able ear  to  his  apology.  Essex,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfor- 
tunes, reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  after 
his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment, 
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and  he  commiMed  the  ring  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham, 
whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The  counleas  was 
prevaile^.on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  to 
exepute  the  commission ;  and  Elizabetii,  who  still  expected  that 
her  favorite  would  make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and 
who  ascribed  the  neglect  of  il  to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  was, 
after  much  delay  and  many  Internal  combats,  pushed  by 
resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
The  countess  of  Nottingham,  falling  into  sickness,  and  affected 
with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  seized  with  remorse  for 
her  conduct;  and  having  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she 
craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  Ihe  fatal  secret.  The 
qiMen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  buret  into  a  furious  pas- 
sion -.  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed  ;  and  crying  to 
Jier,  "  (hat  God  might  pardon  her,  but  she  never  could,"  she 
broke  from  her,  aad  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  !o  the 
deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all 
consolation  :  she  even  refused  food  and  sustenance :  and  throw-, 
ing  herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immovable, 
feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and 
existence  an  insufferable  burden  to  her.  Few  words  she 
uttered;  and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some  inward  grief 
which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the 
chief  vent  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which, 
though  they  discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease 
or  assuage  them.  Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the  car- 
pet, leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her;  and 
her  physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be 
put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies  which 
they  prescribed  to  her.*  Her  anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long 
preyed  on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  app  oach 
ing;  and  the  council,  being  assembled,  sent  tl  e  1  pe 
admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  rega  d  o  he 
successor.  She  answered  with  a  faint  voice,  that  as  h  1  ad 
held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  rojal  s 

sor.  Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  pa  la  ly 
she  subjoined,  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  h  and 
who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  f 
Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her 
thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied,  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her 
Tiind  in  the  least  wander  from  him.     Her  voice  soon  after  lefi 

*  BtifpB,  voL  IT.  No.  276. 
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her ,  her  senses  failed ;  siie  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber, 
which  continued  <:ome  hours  ;  and  she  expired  gently,  without 
further  "struggle  or  convulsion,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age  and  forlj  fifth  of  her  reign. 

&o  dark  a  cloud  ovevcast  the  evening  of  that  day  Which  had 
shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
There  are  ^evi  great  personages  in  history  who  have  been 
more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation 
of  friends  than  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  find  yet  there  scarcely  is  any 
whose  reputation  has  Ijeen  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of  her 
administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character,  were 
able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and  obliging  her  detractors 
lo  abate  much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat 
of  their  panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political  factious, 
and,  what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.  Her  vigor,  her  con- 
siancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  vigilance,  address^ 
are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest  praises,  and  appear  not  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever  filled  a  throne : 
a,  conduct  less  rigorous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more 
indulgent  to  her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a 
perfect  character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  she  controlled 
all  her  move  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them 
from  running  Into  excess :  her  heroism  was  exempt  from 
temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friendship  from  par- 
tmlily,ner  active  temper  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition* 
she  guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success  from 
lesser  infirmities ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admi- 
ration, the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equally 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  her  people ;  and  while  she  merited  all  iheir 
esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  affections  by 
ner  pretended  ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded 
0  the  throne  in  more  difiicult  circumstances ;  and  none  ever 
conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and 
felicity.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration, 
the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions,  she  preserved 
her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those  confusions 
in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the  oeigh- 
horiiig   nations  :    and   though   her  enemies  were   the   most 
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(lowerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most  actite,  the  most  enter 
prising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigor  to  make 
deep  impressioas  on  their  states .  her  own  greatness,  mean- 
while, remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  wa 
her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  si 
eoing  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make  great  addition  to  it. 
They  owed  al!  of  them  their  advancement  to  her  choice  , 
Jiey  were  supported  by  her  constancy  ;  and,  with  all  their 
abilities,  they  were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  asce.-dant 
over  her.  In  her  family,  iti  her  courf,  in  her  kingdom,  ehe 
remained  equally  mistress ;  the  force  of  the  tender  passions 
was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  supe- 
rior ;  and  the  combat  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves 
only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution,  and  tbe  lofti- 
ness of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  i[  has  surmounted  the 
prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  exposed  to 
another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable  because  more 
natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different  views  in  which 
we  survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure, 
or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character,  Tl^s  prejudice  is 
foimdpd  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When  we  contem- 
plate her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  o  b  u  k  w  he  h  g  e 
admirafinn  oF  h.ir  great  qualities  nd  e  n  e  ap  y  bu 
we  are  u.jj  ajit  to  require  some  me  n  ss  f  d  p  hon 
some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  s   n      f  ati    h  k 

nesses  by  which  her  eex  is  disting         d      B      h  h  d 

of  estimating  her  merit,  is  to  lay      dab  dan 

and  consider  her  merely  asarat  bn     padn 

ity,  and  intrusted  with  the  governm  n  o  n  nk  nd  V  m  y 
And  it  difficult  to  reconcile   oui    an  y        h  a        e 

a  mistress ;  but  her  qualities  as  a  re  gn  h  u^  wkh  me 
considerable  exceptions,  are  the    b  u  d   p      d  ap    a  iso 

and  approbation. 
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The  party  amotig  us  who  have  distinguished  themselvei 
by  tlieir  adhering  to  liberty  and  a  popular  governmeot,  have 
long  indulged  their  prejudices  against  the  succeeding  race  of 
princes,  by  bestowing  unbounded  panegyrics  on  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  Elizabeth.  They  have  even  been  so  eslremoly 
ignorant  of  the  transactions  of  this  reign,  as  to  extol  her  for  a 
quality  which,  of  all  others,  she  was  the  least  possessed  of ; 
a  tender  regard  for  the  constitution,' and  a  concern  for  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  her  people.  But  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  prepossessions  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  much 
longer  over  facts  eo  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  danger 
lest  the  public  should  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  should 
entertain  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  a  princess  who  exer- 
cised the  royal  authority  in  a  manuer  so  contrary  to  all  the 
ideas  which  we  at  present  entertain  of  a  legal  constitution. 
But  Elizabeth  only  supported  the  prerogatives  transmitted  to 
her  by  her  predecessors  :  she  believed  that  her  subjects  were 
entitled  to  no  more  liberty  than  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  : 
she  found  that  they  entirely  acquiesced  in  her  arbitrary  admin- 
istration :  and  it  was  not  natural  for  her  lo  find  fault  with 
a  form  of  government  by  which  she  herself  was  invested  with 
such  unlimited  authority.  In  the  particular  exertions  of  power, 
the  question  ought  never  to  bo  forgotten.  What  is  best  ?  But 
in  the  general  distribution  of  power  among  the  several  mem- 
bers of  a  constitution,  there  can  seldom  be  admitted  any  other 
question  than,  What  is  established  ?  Few  examples  occur  of 
princes  who  have  willingly  resigned  their  power  ;  none  of  those 
who  have,  without  struggle  and  reluctance,  allowed  it  to  be 
extorted  from  them.  If  any  other  rule  than  established  prac- 
tice be  followed,  factions  and  dimensions  must  multiply  with- 
out end  :  and  though  many  constitutions,  and  none  more  than 
the  British,  have  been  improved  even  by  violent  innovations, 
the  prtuse  bestowed  on  those  palriote  to  whom  the  nation  has 
been  indebted  for  its  privileges,  ought  to  be  ^ven  with  some 
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reserve,  and  surely  without  the  least  rancor  against  those  who 
adhered  to  the,  ancient  constitution.* 

In  order  to  liaderstand  the  ancient  constitution  of  England, 
there  is  not  a  period  which  deserves  more  to  be  studied  than 
Ihe  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  prerogatives  of  this  princesa 
were  scarcely  ever  disputed,  and  she  therefore  employed  them 
without  scruple:  her  imperious  temper — a  circumstance  in 
which  she  went  far  beyond  her  successors  —  rendeied  her 
exertions  of  power  violent  and  frequent,  and  discovered  the  full 
extent  of  her  authority :  the  great  popularity  which  she  enjoyed, 
proves  that  she  did  not  infringe  any  established  liberties  of 
ths  people  :  there  remains  evidence  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
most  noted  acts  of  her  administration  :  and  though  that  evi- 
dence must  he  drawn  from  a  source  wide  of  the  ordinary 
historians,  it  becomes  only  the  more  authentic  on  that  account, 
and  serves  as  a  stronger  proof,  that  her  particular  exertions  of 
power  were  conceived  to  be  nothing  but  the  ordinary  course 
of  administration,  since  they  were  not  thought  remarkable 
enough  to  be  recorded  even  by  contemporary  writers.  If 
there  was  any  difference  in  this  particular,  the  people  in  for- 
mer reigns  seem  rather  to  have  been  more  submissive  than 
even  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;f  it  may  not  here  he  im- 
proper to  recount  some  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  lay  open  the  sources  of  that  great  power  which 
tlie  English  monarch^  formeily  enjoyed 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  established  insbuments 
of  power  was  the  court  of  starchamhei,  which  possessed  an 
unlimited  disoretionaiy  authonty  of  finmg,  imprisoning,  and 

*  By  the  andent  aonititution,  is  here  meant  that  -Bhicli  prevailed 
before  the  eettlemeut  of  our  preacnt  plan,  of  hbecty  Ttere  was  a 
more  ancient  conatitution,  wkere,  though  the  people  liad  perhaps  leas 
liberty  than  under  tto  Tudors,  yet  the  king  hod  also  less  authority  ; 
the  power  of  the  barons  was  a  great  check  upon  him,  and  esorcised 
great  tyranny  ovei  them.  But  there  was  etill  a  more,  ancient  eonsti- 
tution,  vii!,,  liiat  before  the  signing  of  the  cliartcra,  when  neither  the 
people  nor  the  barons  had.  any  regiilar  privliegcs  i  and  the  power  of 
the  govermnont  during  the  reign  of  an  able  prince  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  king.  The  English  eonalitution,  like  all  Others,  haa  been  in  a 
Si'ate  of  continual  Suetuation. 

.  t  In  a  memorial  of  the  afate  of  the  realm,  drawn  by  Secretary 
Cecil  in  1569,  there  is  this  pi^aage :  "Then  foUoweth  the  decay  of 
obedience  in  civil  policy,  which  lieing  compared  with  the  feaifulness 
and  reverence  of  all  inferior  eatatoa  to  their  superiors  in  times  past, 
will  aatoniah  any  wise  and  considerato  person,  to  behcdd  the  despera- 
tion of  reformatLon."     Haynea,  p,  586.     Ag!dn,  p.  S88. 
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end  to  all  legular,  legal,  and  exact  plans  of  liberty,  for  i  ho 
durst  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  crown  and  ministry,  or 
aspire  to  the  character  of  being  a  patron  of  freedom,  while 
exposed  to  so  arbitrary  a  jurisdiction  ?  I  much  question 
whether  any  of  the  absolute  monarchies  in  Europe  contain,  at 
present,  so  illegal  and  despotic  a  tribunalv 

The  court  of  high  commission  was  another  jurisdiction  still 
more  terrible  ;  both  because  the  crime  of  heresy,  of  which  it 
took  cognizance,  was  more  undefinable  than  any  civil  offence, 
and  because  its  methods  of  inquisition,  and  of  administering 
oaths,  were  more  contrary  to  all  the  most  simple  ideas  of 
justice  and  equity.  The  fines  and  imprisonments  imposed  by 
this  court  were  frequent :  the  deprivations  and  suspensions  of 
the  clergy  for  nonconformity  were  also  numerous,  and  com- 
prehended at  one  time  the  third  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  of 
England.*  The  queen,  Jii  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, said  expressly,  that  she  was  resolved  "  that  no  man 
should  be  suffered  to  declme,  either  on  the  lefl  or  on  the  right 
hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and  by  hei 
laws  and  injunctions."  t 

But  martial  law  went  beyond  even  these  two  courts  in  a 
prompt,  and  arbitrary,  and  violent  method  of  decision.  When- 
ever there  was  any  insurrection  or  public  disorder,  the  crown 
employed  martial  law ;  and  it  was,  during  that  time,  exercised 
not  only  over  the  soldiers,  but  over  the  whole  people ;  any 
one  might  be  punished  as  a  rebel,  or  an. aider  and  abettor  of 
rebellion,  whom  the  provost  martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county, 
or  Iheir  deputies,  pleased  to  suspect.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
the  trial  at  common  law  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his 
fellow- conspirators,  was  a  favor  ;  for  that  the  case  would  have 
borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law. J  We  havo 
its  being  employed  by  Queen   Mary  in 

}.  479.  +  Miirden,  p.  183. 
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defence  of  orthodoxy.  There  remains  a  letter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
northern  rebeUion,  in  which  she  sharply  reproves  him,  because 
she  had  not  heard  of  hLs  having  executed  any  criminals  by 
martial  law ;  *  though  it  is  probable  that  near  eight  hundred 
persons  suffered,  one  way  or  other,  on  account  of  that  slight 
insurrection.  But  the  kings  of  England  did  not  always  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  law  to  times  of  civil  war  and  disorder. 
In  1552,  when  there  was  no  rebellion  or  insurrection,  King 
Edward  granted  a  commission  of  martial  law ;  and  empowerea 
the  commissioners  lo  execute  it,  "  as  should  be  thought  by 
their  discretions  most  necessEiry."  t  Queen  Elizabeth  toi 
was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  law.  In  1573  one  Pftei 
Burchet,  a  Puritan,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  c  e  o  o  s  p 
kill  such  as  opposed  the  truth  of  the  gospel  ra  in  o  he 
streets,  and  wounded  Hawkins,  the  famous  sea  cap  i  n  whom 
he  took  for  Hatton,  the  qtieen's  favorite  The  q  een  was  so 
incensed,  that  she  ordered  him  to  be  punished  instan  ly  by 
martial  law ;  but  upon  the  remonstrance  of  so  e  p  udent 
counsellors,  who  told  her  that  this  law  was  us  ally  co  fi  ed 
to  turbulent  limes,  she  recalled  her  order  and  del  vered  over 
Burchet  to  the  common  law.|  But  she  continued  no  always 
eo  reserved  in  executing  this  author  ty  There  re  a  na  a 
proclamation  of  hers,  in  which  she  orders  martial  law  to  be 
used  against  all  such  as  import  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books 
f.nd  pamphlets  from  abroad ;  §  and  prohibits  the  questioning  of 
Che  lieutenants  or  their  deputies  for  their  arbitrary  punishment 
of  such  offenders,  "  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  in  any- 
wise notwithstanding."  We  have  another  act  of  hers  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  streets  of  London  were  much 
infested  with  idle  vagabonds  and  riotous  persons :  the  lord 
mayor  had  endeavored  to  repress  this  disorder ;  the  star 
chamber  had  exerted  its  authority,  and  inflicted  punishment 
on  these  rioters :  but  the  queen,  finding  those  remedies  in- 
effectual, revived  martial  law,  and  gave  Sir  Thomas  Wilford 
a  commission  of  provost-martial :  "  Granting  him  authority, 
^nd  commanding  liim,  upon  signification  given  by  the  justices 
of  peace  in  London  or  the  neighboring  counties,  of  such 
cffenders  worthy  to  be  speedily  executed  by  martial  law,  to 

«  MS.  of  Lord.  Royston's,  &om  the  paper  office. 
t  Strype's  Eoclea.  Memoira,  voL  ii.  p-  373,  468,  459. 
j  Camdoii,  p.  443.    Strype,  vol.  ii.  p>  288. 
i  Strype,  vol.  ill.  p.  670. 
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attach  and  take  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  justices,  according  to  justice  of  martial  law,  to  execute 
them  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  openly,  or  near  to  such  place 
where  the  said  rebellious  and  incorrigible  ofienders  shall  be 
found  to  have  committed  the  said  great  offences."  *  I  suppose 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  instance  of  such  an  act  of 
authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Muscovy.  The  patent  of 
high  constable,  granted  to  Earl  Bivers  by  Edward  IV.,  proves 
the  nature  of  the  office.  The  powers  are  unlimited,  perpetual, 
and  remain  in  force  during  peace  as  well  as  during  war  and 
rebellion.  The  parliament  in  Edward  Vl.'a  reign  acknowl- 
edged the  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  and  martial's  court  to 
he  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.t 

The  star  chamber,  and  high  commission,  and  court  martial, 
though  arbitrary  jurisdictions,  had  still  some  pretence  of  a 
trial,  at  least  of  a  sentence  ;  but  there  was  a  grievous  punish- 
ment  very  generally  inflicted  in  that  age,  without  any  othei 
authority  than  the  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  of  the 
privy  council ;  f  and  that  was,  imprisonment  in  any  jail,  and 
during  any  time,  that  the  ministers  should  think  proper.  In 
suspicious  limes,  all  the  jails  were  full  of  prisoners  of  state ; 
and  these  unhappy  victims  of  public  jealousy  were  sometimes 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  without  their  being  able  to  obtain  any 
remedy  from  law. 

This  practice  was  an  indirect  way  of  employing  torture ; 
but  the  rack  itself,  though  not  admitted  in  the  ordinary  execu- 
tion of  juslice,'§  was  frequently  used,  upon  any  suspicion,  by 
authority  of  a  warrant  from  a  secretary  or  the  privy  council. 
Even  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales  was  empowered, 
by  their  very  commission,  to  make  use  of  torture  whenever 
they  thought  proper.||  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  how 
lightly  the  rack  was  employed  than  the  following  story,  told 
by  Lord  Bacon.  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  :  "  The 
queen  was  mightily  incensed  against  Haywarde, 

•  Rymcr,  vol.  xv 

t  7  Edw.  VI.  ca[i 
Impositions,  p.  9. 

I  In  168S,  the  la 
beoauaa  they  rcfusf 
p.  633. 

}  Harrison,  book  ii.  olmp.  11. 

jj  Haynes,  p.  196.    See  further.  La,  Boderie,  vol.  i.  p.  211> 
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of  B  book  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Essex,  being  a  story  of  tho 
first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put 
into  the  people's  lieads  boldness  and  faction  ;  *  sho  said,  she 
had  an  opinion'jthat  there  was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  me  if 
I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it  that  might  he  drawn  within 
the  case  of  treason  ?  Whereto  I  answered.  For  treason,  sura 
I  found  none ;  but  for  felony,  very  many ;  and  wlicii  her 
majesty  hastily  asked  me,  Wherein  f  1  told  hor,  the  author 
had  committed  very  apparent  theft  ;  for  he  had  taken  most  of 
the  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  translated  them  into 
English,  and  put  them  into  his  text.  And  another  time,  when 
the  queen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  his  writing  whose 
name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author, 
and  said  with  great  indignation,  that  she  would  have  him 
racked  to  produce  his  author ;  I  replied,  Nay,  madam,  he  is 
a  doctor ;  never  rack  his  person,  hut  rack  his  style  ;  let  him 
have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  help  of  hooks,  and  be  enjoined 
.to  continue  the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  under- 
take, by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the 
author  or  no."  +  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  Bacon's  humanity, 
or  rather  his  wit,  this  author,  a  man  of  letters,  had  been  put 
to  the  rack  for  a  most  innocent  performance.  His  real 
offence  was  his  dedicating  a  hook  to  that  munificent  patron 
of  the  learned,  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when  this  noble- 
man lay  under  her  majesty's  displeasure. 

The  queen's  menace  of  trying  and  punishing  Haywarde 
for  treason  could  easily  have  been  executed,  let  his  book 
have  been  ever  so  innocent  While  so  many  terrors  hung 
over  the  people,  no  jury  durat  have  acquitted  a  man  when 
the  court  was  resolved  to  have  him  condemned.  The  prac- 
tice, also,  of  not  confronting  witnesses  with  the  prisoner, 
gave  the  crown  lawyers  all  imaginable  advantage  against 
him.  And  indeed  there  scarcely  occurs  an  instance  during 
all  these  reigns,  tliat  the  sovereign  or  the  ministers  were  ever 
disappointed  in  the  issue  of  a  prosecution.  Timid  juries,  and 
iudges  who  held  their  offices  during  pleasure,  never  failed  to 
second  all  the  views  of  the  crown.     And  as  the  practice  was 

"  To  our  apprehensian,  Haywarde's  book  Beems  rather  to  hsve  a 
contrmy  tendency,  i'oc  he  has  there  preaervBd  the  famous  speech 
of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  which  coutains,  in  tho  most  express  terms, 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  But  Queen  Elizabetii  was  i  erf 
difficult  to  please  on  this  head. 

t  Cabala,  p.  81. 

VOL.  IV.  30  H 
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anciently  common  of  fining,  imprisoning,  or  otherwise  punish- 
ing the  jurors,  merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  find- 
ing a  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  these  dependent 
judges,  it  is  obvious  that  juries  were  then  no  manner  of 
Benurity  lo  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  power  of  pressing,  botli  for  sea  and  land  service,  and 
obliging  any  person  to  accept  of  any  office,  however  roean  or 
unfit  for  him,  was  another  prerogative  totally  incompatible 
with  freedom.  Osborne  gives  the  following  account  of  Eliza- 
t)eth'8  method  of  employing  this  prerogative :  "  In  case  sho 
found  any  Ultely  to  interrupt  her  occasions,"  says  he,  "  she  did 
Beasonably  prevent  him  by  a  chargeable  employment  abroad, 
orputling  him  upon  some  service  at  home,  which  sho  knew  least 
grateful  (o  the  people  ;  contrary  to  a  false  maxim,  since  prac- 
tised with  far  worse  success,  by  such  princes  as  thought  it 
better  husbandry  to  buy  off  enemies  than  reward  friends."  * 
Tlie  practice  with  which  Osborne  reproaches  the  two  immedi- 
ate successors  of  Elizabeth,  proceeded  partly  from  the  ex- 
treme ditficulty  of  their  situation,  partly  from  the  greater 
lenity  of  their  disposition.  The  power  of  pressing,  as  may 
naturally  be  imagined,  was  often  abused,  in  olier  respects,  by 
men  of  inferior  rank ;  and  officers  often  exacted  money  for 
freeing  persons  from  the  service.^ 

The  government  of  England  during  lliat  age,  however  dif- 
ferent in  other  particulars,  bore  in  this  respect  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Turkey  at  present :  the  sovereign  possessed 
every  power,  except  that  of  imposing  taxes  ;  and  in  both 
countries,  this  limitation,  unsupported  by  other  privileges, 
appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the  people.  In  Turkey,  it  obliges 
the  sultan  to  permit  the  extoition  of  the  bashas  and  governors 
of  provinces,  from  whom  he  afterwards  squeezes  presents  or 
takes  forfeitures  :  in  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect 
monopolies,  and  grant  patents  for  exclusive  trade ;  an  inven- 
tion so  pernicious,  that  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of 
years  at  her  own  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and  arts, 
and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  present  ^  little 
industry  as  Morocco  or  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

We  may  further  observe  that  this  valuable  privilege,  valua- 
ble only  because  it  proved  afterwards  the  means  by  which  the 
parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privileges,  was  very  much 
encroached  on,  in  an  indirect  manner,  during  the  reign  of 

•  Page  393.  f  Murden,  p.  181, 
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£lizabeth,  as  well  as  of  her  predecessors.  She  often  exacted 
loans  from  her  people ;  an  arbitrary  and  unequal  kind  of 
imposilion,  and  which  individuals  felt  severely ;  for  though 
the  money  had  been  regularly  repaid,  which  was  seldom  the 
case,*  it  lay  in  thf  prince's  hands  without  interest,  which 
was  a  sensible  loss  to  the  persons  from  whom  the  money  was 
borrowed.t 

There  remains  a  proposal,  made  by  Lord  Burleigh,  for  levy 
mg  a  general  loan  on  die  people,  equivalent  to  a  subsidy  ;f  a 
scheme  which  would  have  laid  the  burden  more  equilly,  but 
which  was,  in  different  words,  a  taxation  imposed  without 
consent  of  parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  scheme  thus 
proposed,  without  any  visible  necessity,  by  that  wise  minister, 
is  the  very  same  which  Henry  VIE,  executed,  and  which 
Charles  I.,  enraged  by  ill  usage  from  hia  paihament,  and 
reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  put  aftenvards  id  practice, 
to  the  great  discontent  of  the  nation. 

The  demand  of  benevolence  was  another  invention  of  that 
age  for  taxing  the  people.  This  practice  was  so  little  con 
ceived  to  be  irregular,  that  the  commons  in  1585  offeiod  the 
queen  a  benevolence  ;  which  she  very  generously  refused,  as 
having  no  occasion  at  that  lime  for  money.§  Queen  Mary, 
also,  by  an  order  of  couQcil,  increased  the  customs  in  some 
branches ;  and  her  sister  imitated  the  example. ||  There  was  a 
species  of  ship  money  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  :  the  several  ports  were  required  to  equip  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  at  their  own  charge ;  and  such  was  the 
alacrity  of  the  people  for  the  public  defence,  that  some  of  the 
ports,  particularly  Iiondon,  sent  double  the  number  demanded 
of  them.TT  When  any  levies  were  made  for  Ireland,  France, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  obliged  the  counties  to  levy 
the  soldiers,  to  arm  and  clothe  them,  and  carry  them  to  tlio 
seaports  at  their  own  charge.     New-year's  gifts  were  at  that 

«  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  363. 

t  In.  the  eeoond  of  Kiohard  II.,  it  was  enacted  that  in  loans  whioli 
the  king  shliU  leEiuire  of  his  subjects,  upon  letters  of  privy  seal,  such 
as  have  "  reasonable"  excuse  of  not  lending,  may  there  be  received 
without  further  sununons,  travel,  or  grief.  See  Cotton's'  Abtidg. 
p.  170.  Bythia  law,  the  king's  prerogative  of  exacting  loans  was  rati- 
fied ;  and  what  ought  to  be  deemed  a  "  reasonable  "  excuse  was  etill 
?eft  in  Ms  own  breast  to  determine. 

J  Haynes,  p.  618,  510.  5  D'Ewcs,  p.  494, 

U  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p,  363.  IT  Monson,  p.  267. 
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time  expected  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the  more  considem 
ble  gentry.* 

Purveyance  and  preemption  were  also  metliods  of  taxation, 
unequal,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive.  The  whole  liingdom  sen- 
sibly felt  the  burden  of  those  impositions ;  and  il.was  regarded 
afl  a  great  privilege  conferred  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Ic 
prohibit  the  purveyors  from  taking  any  commodities  within  five 
miles  of  these  universitleg.  The  queeo  victualled  her  navy 
by  means  of  this  prerogative,  during  the  first  years  of  her 
reign.f 

Wardship  was  the  most  regular  and  legal  of  all  these  impo- 
sitions by  prerogative  ;  yet  was  it  a  great  badge  of  slavery, 
and  oppressive  to  all  the  considerable  families.  When  an 
estate  devolved  to  a  female,  the  sovereign  obliged  her  to 
marry  any  one  he  pleased  :  whether  the  heir  were  male  or 
female,  the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit  of  the  estate  dur- 
ing the  minority.  The  giving  of  a  rich  wardship  was  a  usual 
method  of  rewarding  a  courtier  or  favorite. 

The  inventions  were  endless  which  arbitrary  power  might 
employ  for  the  extorting  of  money,  while  the  people  imagined 
that  their  property  was  secured  by  the  crown's  being  debarred 
from  imposing  ta.\es.  Strype  has  preserved  a  speech  of  Lord 
Burleigh  to  the  queen  and  council,  in  which  are  contained 
some  particulars  not  a  little  extraordinary. J  Burleigh  pro- 
poses, that  she  should  erect  a  court  for  the  correction  of  all 
abuses,  and  should  confer  on  the  commissioners  a  general 
inquisitorial  power  over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  sets  before 
1       h  pie  of  her  wise  grandfather,  Henry  VIL,  who  by 

i  m  1  ds  extremely  augmented  his  revenue  ;  and  he 
mm  d  ,  that  this  new  court  should  proceed,  "  as  well  by 
I     d  and  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  as  by  virtue  of 

h       m  J      y  s   supreme   regiment    and   absolute  power,  from 

In  I  w  proceeded."  In  a  word,  he  expects  from  this 
n  n  ^  eater  accession  to  the  royal  treasure  than  Henry 

VIII  d  d  from  the  abolition  of  the  abbeys,  and  all  the 
f    f  f  ecclesiastical  revenues.     This  project  of  Lord 

B    1      h    needs  not,  I  think,  any  comment.     A  form  of  gov- 

nm  St  be  very  arbitrary  indeed,  where  a  wise  and 

g     I  r  could  make  such  a  proposal  to  the  sovereign. 

Emb  s  on  merchandise   was   another   engine  of  royal 
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power,  by  which  the  English  princes  were  able  to  extort  money 
from  the  people.  We  have  seen  instances  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  Elizaheth,  before  her  coronation,  issued  an  order  to 
the  custom-house,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  crimson  silks 
which  should  be  imported,  til!  the  court  were  first  supplied.* 
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354  mtiToRY  or  jitJOLAND. 

beyond  a  certain  dimension,*  This  practice  resembles  the 
method  employed  by  the  great  Czar  Peter  to  make  his  subjects 
change  their  garb. 

The  queen's  prohibition  of  the  "  prophesy ings,"  or  the 
Bssemblies  instituted  for  fanatical  prayers  and  conferences, 
was  founded  on  a  better  reason,  hut  shows  still  Ihe  unlimited 
extent  of  her  prerogative.  Any  number  of  persons  could  not 
meet  together,  in  order  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  confer  about 
religion,  though  in  ever  so  orthodox  a  manner,  without  her 
permission. 

There  were  many  other  branches  of  prerogative  incompati- 
ble with  an  exact  or  regular  enjoyment  of  liberty.  None  of 
ihe  nobility  couid  marry  without  permission  from  the  sover- 
eign. The  queen  detained  the  earl  of  Southampton  long 
in  prison,  because  he  privately  Married  the  earl  of  Essex's 
cousin.t  No  man  could  travel  without  the  consent  of  the 
prince.  Sir  William  Evers  underwent  a  severe  persecution 
because  he  had  presumed  to  pay  a  private  visit  to  the  king  of 
Scots.J  The  sovereign  even  assumed  a  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  all  foreign  trade  ;  and  neither  allowed 
any  person  to  enter  or  depart  3ie  kingdom,  nor  any  commod- 
ity to  be  imported  or  exported,  without  his  consent,^ 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  praised  her 
for' not  imitating  the  practice  usual  among  her  predecessors, 
of  stopping  the  course  of  justice  by  particular  warranls.|| 
There  could  not  possibly  he  a  greater  abuse,  nor  a  stronger 
mark  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  the  queen,  in  refraining  from 
it,  was  very  laudable.  Bat  she  M^t  by  no  means  constant  in 
this  reserve.  There  remam  m  the  public  recordb  some  war- 
rants of  hers  for  exempting  particular  persons  from  ail  law- 
suits and  prosecutions ;  U  and  these  ^varranls,  ".he  says,  she 
grants  from  her  royal  prerogative,  which  she  will  not  allow  to 
he  disputed. 

It  was  very  usual  in  Queen  Eltzibeth'-,  rcign,  and  probably 
in  ell  the  preceding  reigns,  fur  noblemen  oi  privy  counsellors 
to  commit  to  prison  any  one  who  had  happened  to  displease 

"  Townsend's  Journals,  p.  250.  Straw's  Annals.  Sfrype,  vol,  ii 
p.  603. 

t  Biroh'e  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

J  Biruli's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 

§  Sir  Sdhn  Davis's  Uuestion  concerning  ImpositiouB,  poaaim. 

{{  D'Ewes,  p.  141. 

1  ■Rj-mer,  torn.  xv.  p.  662,  708,  777. 
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tliem  by  suing  for  iiia  just  debts;  and  the  unhappy  person, 
though  he  gained  his  cause  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  com 
moaiy  obUged  to  relinquish  his  property  in  order  to  ohtain  his 
liberty.  Some,  likewise,  who  had  been  delivered  from  prison 
by  the  judges,  were  again  committed  to  custody  in  secret 
places,  without  any  possibility  of  obtaining  relief;  and  even 
the  officers  and  Serjeants  of  the  courts  of  law  were  punished 
for  executing  the  writs  in  favor  of  these  persons.  Nay,  it  was 
usual  to  send  for  people  by  pursuivants,  a  kind  of  harpies  who 
then  attended  the  orders  of  the  council  and  high  commission  ; 
and  they  were  brought  up  to  London,  and  constrained  by  im- 
prisonment, rot  only  to  withdraw  their  lawful  suits,  but  also 
to  pay  the  pursuivants  great  sums  of  money.  The  judges,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  of  the  queen,  complain  to  her  majesty  of  the 
frequency  of  this  practice.  It  is  probable  that  so  egregious  a 
tyranny  was  carried  no  farther  down  than  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  since  the  parliament  who  presented  the  petition  of  right 
found  no  later  instances  of  it.*  And  even  these  very  judges 
of  Elizabeth,  who  thus  protect  the  people  against  the  tyrajiny 
of  the  great,  espressiy  allow,  that  a  person  committed  by 
special  command  of  ffie  queen  is  not  bailable. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  in  such  a  government,  no  justice 
could  by  course  of  law  be  obtained  of  the  sovereign,  unless 
he  were  willing  to  allow  it.  In  the  naval  expedition  under- 
taken by  Raleigh  and  Frobisher  against  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
year  1592,  a  very  rich  carrack  was  taken,  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  queen's  share  in  the  adventure  was 
only  a  tenth ;  but  as  tlie  prize  was  so  great,  and  exceeded  so 
much  the  expectation  of  all  the  adventurers,  she  was  de- 
termined not  to  rest  contented  with  her  share.  Baleigh 
humbly  and  earnestly  begged  her  to  accept  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  or  rather  extortions ; 
and  says  that  the  present  which  the  proprietors  were  willing 
to  make  her  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  was  the  greatest  that 
ever  prince  received  from  a  subject.t 

But  it  is  no  wonder  the  queen,  in  her  administration,  should 
pay  so  little  regard  to  liberty,  while  the  parliament  itself,  in 
enacting  laws,  was  entirely  negligent  of  it.  The  pereecuting 
statutes  which  they  passed  against  Papists  and  Puritans  are 
extremely   contrary  to  the  genius  of  freedom ;   and  by  ex- 
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p  h  m  It  tud      t    Ih    tj        y     f  p      t   anct  bigots, 

dhpplth  tdnfl  subjection 

Th  f  1         d      p    m  th    queen,  or 

wh  t  k     wl  d  h         h        t       h    .o  it,  was 

th     p      f   f   1  I        T  1 

Tl!        fthwtytiidfh  mkg  seditiova 

w    d       g  ll      q  I      1  1  y  tyrannical 

t  d  1  ss    y  I  m  timea  made 

f   t.     Th  f  Udal,  a  Puriianical  clergyman,  seems 

g  1  1        arbitrary  limes.     This  man  had  pub- 

1  h  d  b  It  II  d  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  in  which' 
1  h  d    ga         h    government  of  bishops ;  and  though 

h     h  d  f  Uy       d  avored  to  conceal  his  name,  he  was 

th    w       t    p  p      suspicion,  and  brought  to  a  trial  foi 

1  IS    ff  It  w     pretended,  that  the  bishops  were  part  of 

th     q  pi       1  b  dy;  and  to  speak  against  them,  was 

Hy  k  h  d  was  therefore  felony  by  the  statute. 

Th     w  th        ly  iniquity  to  which  Udal  was  exposed. 

Th    J  dg  Id  allow  the  jury  lo  determine  any  thing 

but  the  fact,  whether  Udal  bad  written  the  hook  or  not,  with- 
out examining  hia  inteation,  or  the  import  of  the  words.  In 
order  to  prove  the  fact,  the  crown  lawyers  did  not  produce  a 
single  witness  to  the  court :  they  only  read  the  testimony  of 
two  persons  absent,  one  of  whom  said,  that  Udal  had  iold  him 
he  was  the  author  ;  another,  that  a  friend  of  Udal'a  had  said 
so.  They  would  not  allow  Udal  to  produce  any  exculpatory 
evidence  ;  which,  they  said,  was  never  to  be  permitted  against 
ihe  crown.*  And  they  tendered  him  an  oath,  by  which  he 
was  required  to  depose  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
book ;  and  his  refusal  to  make  that  deposition  was  employed 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  notwithstanding  these  multiplied  iniquities,  a  verdict 
of  death  was  given  by  the  jury  against  Udal ;  for,  as  the  queen 
was  extremely  heot  upon  his  prosecution,  it  was  impossible 
he  could  escape.t  He  died  in  prison,  before  execution  of  the 
sentence. 

The  case  of  Penry  was,  if  possible,  still  harder.  This  man 
was  a  zealous  Puritan,  or  rather  a  Brownist,  a  small  sect^ 

•  It  was  never  fully  esttthliehed  that  the  prisoner  could  legally  pro- 
duce evidence  agnihst  the  crown,  till  after  th.e  revolution.  See  Bl  ack- 
■tone's  Commentuies,  toI.  iv.  p.  352. 

t  State  Triula,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Strype,  vol,  iv.  p.  21.  Strype's  lift 
of  "Whitgiit,  p.  343. 
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which  afterwards  iiicreasetl,  and  received  ihe  name  of  "Inde 
pendents."  He  had  written  against  the  hierarchy  several 
tracts,  such  as  Martin  Marprelate,  Theses  Martinianee,  and 
other  compcaitions,  full  of  low  scurrility  and  petulant  satire. 
After  concealing  himself  for  some  years,  he  was  seized ;  and 
as  the  statute  against  seditious  words  required  that  the  criminal 
should  be  Itied  within  a  year  after  committing  the  offeace,  ha 
could  not  be  indicted  for  his  printed  books.  He  was  therefore 
tried  for  some  papers  found  In  his  pocisel,  as  if  he  had  thereby 
scattered  sedition.*  It  was  also  imputed  to  him,  by  the  lord 
keeper.  Puckering,  that  in  some  of  these  papers,  "  he  had 
only  acknowledged  her  majesty's  royal  power  to  establish 
laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  but  had  avoided  the  usual  terms 
of  making,  enacting,  decreeing,  and  ordaining  laws;  which 
imply,"  says  the  lord  keeper,  "  a  most  absolute  aulhonty."  t 
Penry  for  these  offences  was  condemned  and  executed. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  that  the  "  most  absolute"  authority  of 

the  sovereign,  to  make  use  of  the  lord  keeper's  expression, 

was  established   on  above  twenty  branches  of  prerogative, 

h'  h  hi'  hed,  and  which  were,  every  one  of  them, 

Uy  p     hi        th  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     But  whal 

dm         S  lly  the  slavery  of  the  people,  than  even 

I  b        h       f  prerogative,  was,  the  established  principles 
f  h     m       wh    h     tlributed  to  the  prince  such  an  unlimited 

d     d  f      bl     p       r,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 

II  I  d  Id  b  circumscribed  by  none.  The  homilies 
p  hi    1    d  f       h  e   of  the   clergy,  and  which  they  were 

1        i  d        ry  Sunday  in  all  the  churches,  inculcate 

y     \  lid  and  unlimited  passive  obedience  to  the 

p  h    1  account,  and  under  no  pretence,  is  it 

1     f  I  f        bj     ts  in  the  smallest  article  to  depart  from 

mf     g        M    1     else  has  been  made  because  some  court 

1    pi  d       g    h     succeeding  reigns,  were  pei'mitted  to 

p       h        Id  s ;  but  there  is  a  great  difJeronce  be- 

1  and  discourses  published  by  authority, 

d  by  1      p       e  and  council,  and  promulgated  io  the 

i    1  J     S     1  oroughly  were  these  principles  imbibed 

•  Str}Tie'B  Life  of  "WMtgift,  book  iv.  chap.  11.  :Nea5,  vol.  i, 
p.  684, 

f  Strype's  Annsls,  vol,  iv.  p,  177, 

j  Giffijrd,  a  clergyman,  was  suspended  in  the  year  1584,  for 
preaching  up  a  limited  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate,  Neal, 
vol.  i,  p.  13fi. 
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by  the  people,  diiriug  the  reigns  of  Elizab  i  and  her  prede* 
oessora,  that  opposition  to  them  was  regafded  as  the  inoal 
flagrant  sedition  ;  and  was  not  even  rewarded  by  that  public 
praise  and  approbation,  which  can  alone  support  men  under 
such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  attend  the  resistance  of  tyran- 
nical authority,*  It  was  only  during  the  next  generation  tliat 
the  noble  principles  of  liberty  look  root,  and  spreading  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  Puritanical  absurdities,  became 
fashionable  among  the  people. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  advantage  usually  ascribed  to 
absolute  monarchy,  a  greater  regularity  of  police,  and  a  more 
strict  execution  of  the  laws,  did  not  attend  the  former  English 
government,  though  in  many  respects  it  fell  under  that  -denom- 
ination. A  demonstration  of  this  truth  is  contained  in  a 
judicious  paper  which  is  preseiTed  by  Slrype,t  and  which  was 
written  by  an  eminent  justice  of  peace  of  Somersetshire,  io 
the  year  1596,  near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign ;  when  the 
authority  of  that  princess  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  corrob- 
orated by  time,  and  her  maxims  of  government  improved  by 
long  practice.  This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  disorders 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The  author 
says,  that  forty  persons  had  there  been  executed  in  a  year  for 
robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felonies ;  thirty-'five  burnt  in  the 
hand,  thirty-seven  whipped,  one  hundred  and  eighty-thiee  dis- 
charged :  thai  those  wlio  were  discharged  were  most  wicked 
and  desperate  persons,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good, 
because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  would  take  ihem  into 
service :  that  notwithstanding  this  great  number  of  indictments, 
the  (ifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were  not 
brought  to  trial ;  the  greater  number  escaped  censure,  either 
from  tho  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the  remissness  of 
the  maglati-atesi  or  the  foolish  ienity  of  the  people :    that  tho 

*  It  ia  remsikalile,  that  in  all  the  historical  plays  of  Shakapenre, 
where  the  manners  and  charnctora,  fuid  even  the  triuisnctions  of  the 
Bev^erai  reigna,  arc  so  exactly  copied,  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of 
civil  liberty,  which  some  pretended  historians  have  imagined  to  be 
the  object  of  all  the  ancient  qusrrela,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars. 
In  the  elaborate  panegyric  of  England,  contamed  in  the  tragedy  of 
r  d  d  the  detail  of  its  advantagea,  not  a  word  of  its  civil 

BS  anywise  different  from  or  superior  to  that  of  other 
E  an  hmgdoms  ;  an  omission  which  cannot  be  supposed  in  any 

Engh  h         h      that  wrote  since  the  restoration,  at  least  aince  the 

A      aL         1.  ir.  p.  290 
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npines  conimilted  by  the  infinite  number  of  wicked,  wander- 
ing, idle  people,  were  intolerable  tD  the  poor  countrymen,  and 
obliged  them  to  keep  a  perpetual  watch  over  their  sheepfolds, 
their  pastures,  their  woods,  and  their  cornfields  :  that  the  other 
counties  of  England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  Sorner- 
setsbive ;  and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a  worse ;  that  there 
were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in 
every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine  ;  and  who  some- 
times met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed 
spoil  on  the  inhabitants  :  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were 
assembled,  they  would  be  able,  if  reduced  to  good  subjection, 
lo  give  the  greatest  enemy  her  muiestv  has  a  "  stronsr  kittle : " 
and  tli^f  tho  magistrates  themi  ota 

executing  the  laws  upon  them  ;  a  jus- 

tices  of  peace  who,  after  giving  aad 

interposed  to  stop  the  exccutic  on 

account  of  the  danger  which  hi  on- 

federates  of  these  felons. 

In  the  year  1575,  the  queen  of 

tho  bad  execution  of  the  laws  the 

magistrates  were  not  for  the  ful  uld 

intrust  authority  to  indigent  an'  uld 

find  an  interest  in  a  more  exa  e.* 

It  appears  that  she  was  as  good  ear 

1601,  there  were  great  complaii  the 

rapine  of  justices  of  peace ;  ai  this 

magistrate  was  an  animal  who,  ins, 

would  dispense  with  a  dozen  of  j  asy 

lo  account  for  this  relaxation  of  of 

police,  during  a  reign  of  so  mui  !th. 

The  small  revenue  of  the  crowi  hat 

can  be  assigned.     The  queen  to 

interest  a  great  number  in  assist  s,  J 

On  the  whole,  the  English  ha  _....,  im- 

plo  of  their  ancestors,  to  be  in  love  with  the  picture  of  absolute 
monarchy  ;  or  to  prefer  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  prince 
and  hw  unbounded  prerogatives,  to  that  noble  liberty,  thai 
swori;  3quality,  and  that  happy  security,  by  which  they  are  at 
present  distinguished  above  all  nations  in  the  universe.  Tho 
utmost  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  government  of  that  age, 
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(and  p  p  it  may  be  dwhtih)  1  l?pw  of 
h     p  hough  really       1  m     d      as  d     ft       1  e 

E      p         manner,  and  d  ry  p         f  1 

adm  ;  that  the  f  a  h  g!        rt  d  p       g  U  e 

were  not  so  freqoent  as  to  rendei  property  sensibly  in  -c  , 
or  reduce  the  people  to  a  total  servitude ;  that  the  freedom 
from  faction,  the  quickness  of  execution,  and  the  promptitude 
of  those  measures  which  could  be  taken  for  offence  or  defence, 
made  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  legal  and  determi- 
nate liberty ;  that  as  the  prince  commanded  no  mercenary 
army,  there  was  a  tacit  check  on  him,  which  maintained  th& 
government  in  that  medium,  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  ;  and  that  this  situation  of  England,  though  seem- 
ingly it  approached  nearer,  was  in  reality  more  remote  from 
a  despotic  and  Eastern  monarchy,  than  the  present  government 
of  that  kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by  multi- 
plied laws,  are  totally  naked,  defenceless,  and  disarmed ;  and 
besides,  are  not  secured  by  any  middle  power,  or  independent 
powerful  nobility,  interposed  between  them  and  the  monarch. 

We  shall  close  the  present  Appendix  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  revenues,  the  military  force,  the  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  the  learning  of  England  during  this  period. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  economy  was  remarkable  ;  and  in  soma 
instances  seemed  to  border  on  ava  e  Tl  e  mallest  expense, 
if  it  could  possibly  be  spared,    pp  a    d  derable  in  her 

eyes ;  and  even  the  charge  of  an  e  p  si  ng  the  most 
delicate  transactions,  was  not  b  1  lent  .*  She  was 
also  attentive  to  every  profit,  and  emb  aced  pporlunities  of 
gain  which  may  appear  somewl  at  ext  a  d  na  y.  She  kept, 
for  instance,  the  see  of  Ely  vaca  t  n  t  n  y  ars,  in  order  to 
retain  the  revenue ;  t  and  it  was  u  ual  th  her,  when  she 
promoted  a  bishop,  to  take  the  oppo  tu  tj  f  p  Uaging  the  see 
of  some  of  its  manors.  %     But  that  n    eal  ty  there  was  little 

•  Bitch's  Negot.  p.  21.  t  S   yp      ol.  iv.  p.  351, 

t  Strype,  vol.  iv.  p.  315.  There  a  un  u  1  te  of  the  queen's 
.  written.  Ui  a  bishop  of  Ely,  and  pres  tvcd  m  fh  gi  ter  of  that  sec. 
It  in  in  these  words  ;  "  Proud  prelate  I  nd  tsjid  y  u  are  backward 
in  complying  with  your  agreement .  but  I  would  have  you  know,  that 
I,  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can  unmaka  you ;  and  if  you  do  not 
forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement,  by  God  I  htU  inunediately  unlrock 
you.  Youts,  aa  you.  demean  yourself,  Elizabeth."  The  bishop,  it 
seems,  had  promised  to  oschnnge  some  part  of  the  land  belong^g  to 
the  see  for  a  pretended  equiviJent ;  and  did  so,  but  it  was  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  above  letter.    Annual  Register,  1761,  p.  16, 
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or  no  avarice  in  fhe  queen's 

temper,  appears  from  this  circum- 

stance,  that  she  never  amass 

ied  any  treasure  ;  and  even  refused 

subsidies  from  the  parliamer 

It  wheQ  she  had  no  present  occasion 

for  them.     Yet 

1  d     f    n  h             m   a  ce, 

that  he*  economy  p  vo    d 

d  f                 d                     f      her 

people ;    she    1    d  d    tl    m 

1             pi            d         1     ve 

patents,  which  a              b 

m          pp               h        h        oat 

heavy  taxes  lev    d        n    q 

1      d     gul                       Tl      eal 

source  of  her  f    g  1        d 

}         d  from  h     d          of 

independency,       d  1 

p              h      d       ly    wl  ch 

would  have  bee         d     g 

d  1    d   h       d      d  h  i^if       he 

necessity  of  ha\    gf   q 

p    1    u       ry     pples. 

h     q            h     gi       g  g  d  m 

successful   and  necessary  ' 

ivars,  thought  it  more   prudent  to 

make  a  continual  dilapidation  of  the  royal  demesnes,*  than 
demand  the  most  moderate  supplies  from  the  commons.  As 
she  lived  unmarried,  and  had  no  posterity,  she  was  content  to 
serve  her  present  turn,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  succes- 
sors ;  who,  by  reasoa  of  this  policy,  joined  to  other  circum- 
stances, found  themselves  on  a  sudden  reduced  to  the  most 
extreme  indigence. 

The  splendor  of  a  court  was  during  this  age  a  great  part 
of  the  public  charge  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  a  single  woman, 
and  expensive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence,  except  clothes,  this 
circumstance  enabled  her  to  perform  great  things  by  her 
narrow  revenue.  She  is  said  to  have  paid  fonr  millions  of 
debt,  left  on  the  crown  by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister ;  an 
incredible  sum  for  thai  age.t  The  states  at  the  time  of  her 
death  owed  her  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
the  king  of  France  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  |  Though 
that  prince  was  extremely  frugal,  and  after  the  peace  of  Ver- 
vins  was  continuaily  amassing  treasure,  the  queen  never  could, 
by  the  most  pressmg  importunities,  prevail  on  him  to  make 
payment  of  those  sumswhich  she  had  so  generously  advanced 

•  Rymec,  torn,  xvi.  p-  141.  D'Ewes,  p.  151, 457,  fi25, 629.  Bacon, 
vol.  iv.  p.  363. 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  473.  I  think  it  imposaibla  to  rccondle  this  account 
of  the  public  dobts  with  that  given  by  Strype,  (Ecdea.  Mem.  vol.  U. 
p.  314.)  that  in  the  year  ]6o3  the  crown  owed  but  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  I  own  that  this  last  sum  appears  a  great  deal  mora 
jkely.  The  whole  revenue  of  Queen  iilizabeth  would  not  in  tea 
years  have  paid  four  milliona. 

J  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  54. 
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him  during  his  greatest  distresses  One  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  and  anolhei  of  fifty  thousand,  were  all  she 
could  obtain,  by  the  strongest  representatjons  she  could  make 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  rehelhon  m  Ireland  had 
reduced  her.*  The  queen  expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain, 
between  the  years  1589  and  1593,  the  sum  of  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  pittance  of  a 
double  subsidy,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eigiity  thousand 
pounds,  granted  her  by  parliameot.t  In  the  year  1599,  she 
spent  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  six  months  on  the  ser- 
vice of  Ireland.  J  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  in  ten  years 
Ireland  cost  her  thiee  millions  four  hundred  tliousand  pounds.'J 
She  gave  the  earl  of  Essex  a  present  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  upon  bis  departure  for  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom.]] Lord  Burleigh  computed,  that  the  value  of  the  gifts 
conferred  on  that  favorite  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  a  sum  which,  though  probably  exaggerated,  is  a 
proof  of  her  strong  afTection  towards  him.  It  was  a  common 
saying  during  this  reign,  "  The  queen  pays  bountifully,  though 
she  rewards  sparingly.  'If 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  tbe  queen's  ordinary  rev- 
enue, but  it  certainly  ftll  much  short  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,**  In  tbe  year  1590,  she  raised  the  customs 
from  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  fifty  thousand,  and 
obliged  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  farmed  them,  to  refund 
some  of  his  former  profl's.tt  This  improvement  of  tbe  revenue 
was  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  one  Caermarthen ;  and  was 
opposed  by  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  Walsingham  :  but  the 
queen's  perseverance  overcame  all  their 'opposition.  The 
great  undertakings  which  she  executed  with  so  narrow  3 
le,  and  with  such  sp^all  supplies  from  her  people,  prov» 


*  Wtnwood,  vol.  i,  p.  117    186,  f  D'Ewes,  p.  i83. 

I  Camden,  p.  167. 

§  Appendix  to  the  Earl  of  "^aes's  Apology. 

II  Bitch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  IT  Naiitoii'a  Regalia,  chap.  i. 

••  Franklyn,  in  his  Annals,  A>.  9,)  says  that  the  profitof  the  king- 
dom, besides  warda  find  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  (which  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ttoueaad  poimda,)  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  one  hmidred  and  ninety-aeyen  pounds : 
the  crown  lands  seem  to  be  compreVnded  in  this  computation. 

ft  Camden,  p.  658.  This  accous";  of  Camden  is  difficult  or  impos- 
Bible  to  be  reconciled  to  the  state  of  Jr    ^■^^  f  ma.  in  the  beginning  of 

the  subsequent  reign,  as  thay  appeal  i  -  W  n  'i-.-tiftla  of  the  c( 

See  Hist,  of  James,  chap,  id 
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Ac  mighty  effects  of  wisdom  and  economy.  She  received 
from  the  parliiiment,  during  the  course  of  licr  whole  veign, 
only  twenty  subsidies  and  thirty-nine  fifteenths.  I  pretend 
not  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  these  supplies ;  because 
the  value  of  a  subsidy  was  continually  falling ;  and  in  the  end 
of  her  reign  it  amounted  only  to  eighty  thousand  pounds,* 
though  in  the  beginning  it  had  been  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  If  we  suppose  that  the  supplies  granted  Elizabeth 
during  a  reign  of  forty-fivo  years  amounted  to  three  millions, 
we  shall  not  probably  be  much  wide  of  tlie  truth.t  This  sum 
makes  only  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
!i  year  ;  and  it  is  surprising,  that  while  the  queen's  demands 
were  so  moderate,  and  her  expenses  So  well  regulated,  she 
should  ever  have  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply 
from  parliament,  or  be  reduced  to  make  sale  of  the  crown 
lands.  But  such  was  the  extreme,  I  had  almost  said,  absurd 
oarsimony  of  the  parliaments  during  that  period.  They  valued 
nothing  in  comparison  of  their  money :  the  members  liad  no 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  630. 

+  Lord  Salisbury  oompatad  these  supplies  only  at  two  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Journ.  17th  Feb.  160B.  King  Jflmes 
was  certainly  raiatalien  when  he  estimated  the  queen's  annual  supplies 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds.  Tranklyn,  p.  44. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  Oiat  tlia  minister,  in  the  war  begun  in  I7S4, 
was  in  some  periods  ullowed  to  lavish,  in  two  munths  sa  great  a  £Um 
as  was  granted  by  parliament  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  forty-S.ve  years. 
The  extreme  frivolous  otgectof  the  late  war,  and  the  groat  importance 
of  hers,  set  this  matter  in  still  a  stronger  light.  Money  too,  wo  may 
observe,  was  in  most  particuZai-s  of  the  same  voliio  in  both  periods : 
she  paid  eightpence  a  day  to  ovory  foot  soldier.  But  our  lafo  delu- 
sions have  much  eiccedod  any  thing  known  in  hisljiry,  not  even 
excepting  those  of  tke  crusades.  'Era  I  suppose  there  is  no  math- 
ronatical,  still  less  an  arithmetical  demonstration,  that  t^e  road  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  uot  the  road  to  paradLse,  as  there  is,  that  the  end.less 
increase  of  national  debts  is  the  direct  road  to  national  ruin.  But 
having  now  completely  reached  that  goal,  it  is  needless  at  present  to 
reScct  on  the  past.  It  will  be  found  in  the  present  year,  1776,  thot 
all  the  cevenuBH  of  this  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Beading, 
are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  forever.  Could  the  Small  remainder  be 
in  Hi  worse  condition  were  those  proviiicea  seized  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  ?  There  is  only  this  difTerence,  that  some  event  might  happen 
in  Europe,  which  would  oblige  these  great  monarehs  to  disgorge  their 
acquisitions.  But  no  imagination  can  figm-e  a  situation  which  will 
induce  our  creditors  to  relmqnish  theiS  claims,  or  the  public  tb  seizo 
their  rovenoes.  So  egregious  indeed  has  been  our  folly,  that  we  have 
even  lost  all  title  to  compassion  in  the  numberlras  calamities  that  are 
awaiting  us. 
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connection  with  the  court ;  and  the  very  idea  which  they 
jonceived  of  the  trust  conimiited  to  them,  was,  to  reduce  the 
demands  of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  as  few  supplies  as  pos- 
sible. The  crown,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  conceived  the  parlia 
meut  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  supply.  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  seldom  summoning 
parliaments.*  No  redress  of  grievances  was  c.tpecied  from 
Ihese  assemhlies :  they  were  supposed  to  meet  for  no  olhei 
purpose  than  to  impose  taxes,  . 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  princes  had 
usually  recourse  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluotary  loans ; 
and  their  credit  was  so  low,  that,  besides  paymg  the  high 
interest  of  ten  oi  twelve  per  cent ,  they  weie  obliged  to  make 
the  city  of  London  joia  m  the  secuiity  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
that  great  and  cntfrprismg  merchant,  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  this  reign,  engaged  the  company  of  merchant- 
ad^enfurers  to  grant  a  loin  to  the  queen  and  as  the  money 
wa?  reguJarlj  repaid,  her  credit  bj  degiees  established 
ilself  m  the  city,  and  she  shook  off  this  dependence  on  for- 

In  the  jear  1550,  howeier,  the  queen  emplojed  Gresham 
o  borrow  for  her  two  bundled  thousand  poinds  at  Antwerp, 
Si  order  to  enable  her  to  leform  the  toin,  which  was  at  that 
•ime  extremely  debased  J  She  was  so  impolitic  as  to  make, 
herseli,  an  innovation  in  the  coin ,  by  dividing  a  pound  of 
silver  into  sixty  two  shilluigs,  instead  of  sixty,  the  former 
standard  This  is  the  list  time  that  the  com  has  been  tam- 
pered with  in  England 

Queen  Elizabeth,  sensible  how  much  the  defence  of  her 
kingdom  depended  on  its  nival  power,  was  desirous  to  en- 
courage commerce  and  navigation  but  as  her  monopolies 
tended  to  extinguish  all  domestic  industry,  wh  ch  is  much 
more  \aluable  tlian  foieign  trade,  and  is  the  foundation  of  it, 
the  general  train  of  her  conduct  was  ill  calculated  to  serve 
the  purpose  at  which  she  aimed,  much  less  to  promote  the 
iiclie?  of  her  people  The  exclusive  companies  also  wert 
en  immediate  cheek  on  foreign  trade  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  discouragements,  the  spirt  of  the  ago  was  Mronglj  bent 
on  naval  enterprises;  and  besides  the  military  expeditions 
Rgainst  the  Spaniards,  many  attempts  were  made  for  new 

•  Strvpe,  vol  lY  p.  124. 

t  Stovye'9  Survey  of  London,  book  i.  p.  S86. 

}  MS.  of  Lord  Royston's,  from  tlie  paper  office,  p.  295. 
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i  many  new  branches  of  foreign  conrisirce 
were  opened  by  the  English.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  undeitiiok 
three  fruitless  voyages  to  discover  the  north-west  passage ; 
Davis,  not  discouraged  by  this  ill  success,  made  a  new  attempt, 
when  he  discovered  the  straits  which  pass  by  his  name.  In 
the  year  1600,  the  queen  granted  the  first  patent  to  the  East 
India  Company  :  the  stock  of  that  company  was  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds ;  and  they  fitted  out  four  ships,  under  ihe 
command  of  James  Lancaster,  (pr  this  new  branch  of  trade. 
The  adventure  was  successful ;  and  the  ships  returning  with 
a  rich  cargo,  encouraged  the  company  to  continue  the  com- 

The  communication  with  Muscovy  had  been  opened  in  Qu/jen 
Mary's  time  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  Archangel : 
but  the  commerce  to  that  country  did  not  begin  lo  be  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  till  about  the  year  1569.  The  quoen 
obtained  from  the  czar  an  exclusive  patent  to  the  English  foC 
the  whole  trade  of  Muscovy ;  *  and  she  entered  into  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  national  alliance  with  him.  This  czar  was 
named  John  Basiiides,  a  furious  tyrant,  who,  continually 
suspecting  the  revolt  of  his  subjects,  stipulated  to  have  a  safe 
retreat  and  protection  in  England.  In  order  the  belter  lo 
insure  this  resource,  he  purposed  to  marry  an  English  woman ; 
and  the  queen  intended  to  have  sent  him  Lady  Anne  Haalingi, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  but  when  the  lady  was 
informed  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  country,  she  wisely 
declined  purchasing  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  her  ease  and 
aafety.t 

The  English,  encouraged  by  the  privileges  which  ihey  had 
obtained  from  Basiiides,  ventured  farther  into  those  countries 
than  any  Europeans  had  formerly  done.  They  transported 
their  goods  along  the  Kiver  Dwina  Jn  boats  made  of  one  entire 
tree,  which  they  towed  and  iowmI  up  the  stream  as  far  as 
Walogda.  Thence  they  carried  their  commodities  seven  days' 
journey  by  land  to  Yeraslau,  and  then  down  the  Volga  lo 
Astracan.  At  Astracan  they  built  ships,  crossed  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  distributed  their  manufactures  into  Persia.  But  this 
bold  attempt  met  with  such  discouragements,  that  it  was  never 
renewed.  J 

After  the  death  of  John  Basiiides,  his  son  Theodore  revoked 

•  Camden,  p.  408,  f  Camden,  p.  493, 
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the  patent  which  the  Engl  =h  enjoj  ed  foi  a  moi  opolj  of  ihe 
Russian  trade  :  when  the  qupen  remonstrated  dg*iin9t  this 
innovation,  he  told  he  m  n  slers  that  pr  nees  must  cirry  an 
indifferent  hand  as  well  between  the  r  s  biects  a^  between 
foreigners;  ondi  otconyert  t  ade  whch  by  the  la  vs  of  nations 
ought  to  be  common  to  all  into  a  n  OQopoly  lor  tl  e  private 
gain  of  a  few.*  &o  much  jusler  notions  of  commeice  were 
entertEuned  by  t!  la  barbar  an  than  a]  pear  i  the  con  1  let  of 
the  renowned  Queen  Elzabefhl  Theodore  howevei  con 
tinned  some  pni  leges  to  thp  English  on  account  ff  the  f 
being  the  discoveiers  of  the  cumm  mcatioi  between  Europe 
and  his  country 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  alout  the  year  l'i83  and 
that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  company  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time,  the  grand  seignior  had 
always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependent  province  of 
France  ;  t  but  having  heard  of  the  queen's  power  and  reputa- 
tion, he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the  English,  and  even  grantecl 
them  larger  privileges  than  he  had  given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  complained  loudly,  in 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  the  treatment  which 
they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary.  She 
prudently  replied,  that  as  she  would  not  innovate  any  thing, 
she  would  still  protect  them  in  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  which  she  found  them  possessed.  This  answer  not  con- 
tenting them,  their  commerce  was  soon  after  suspended  for  a 
time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  English  merchants,  who 
tried  what  they  could  themselves  effect  for  promoting  their 
commerce.  They  took  the  whole  trade  into  tlieir  own  hands ; 
and  their  returns  proving  successful,  they  divided  themselves 
into  staplers  and  merchant  adventurers  ;  the  former  residing 
coiKlantly  at  one  place,  the  latter  trying  their  fortunes  in  other 
towns  and  states  abroad  with  cloth  and  other  manufactures. 
This  success  so  enraged  the  Hanse  Towns,  that  they  tried  all 
the  methods  which  a  discontented  people  could  devise,  to  draw 
upon  the  English  merchants  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations 
and  states.  They  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  an  imperial 
edict,  by  which  the  English  were  prohibited  all  commerce  in 
the  empire  :  the  queen,  by  wij  ot  letahatioa,  retained  sixty 
of  their  ships,  which  had  been  seized  in  the  River  Tagus  with 
contraband  goods  of  the  Spaniards      These  ships  the  queen 

■  Camden,  p.  4D3.  t  Birch'a  Momoirs,  vol.  L  p,  36 
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intended  to  have  resiured,  as  desiring  lo  have  compromised 
all  differences  with  those  trading  cities ;  but  when  she  waa 
informed,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubec,  in  order 
to  concert  measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade,  ate 
caused  the  ships  and  cargoes  to  be  confiscated  ;  only  twcP  df 
them  were  released  to  carry  home  the  news,  and  to  inform 
these  stales,  that  she  had  the  greatest  contempt  imaginable  for 
all  their  proceedings.* 

Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged  to  hire 
ships  from  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice  : 
bui  filizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put  affEuvs  upon  a  het- 
ler  footing  ;  both  by  building  some  ships  of  her  own,  and  by 
encouraging  the  merchants  lo  build  large  trading  vessels, 
which,  on  occasion,  were  converted  into  ships  of  war.t  In 
the  year  1582,  the  seamen  in  England  were  found  to  be  .four- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-6ve  men ;  J  the  number 
of  vessels  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;  of  which  there  were 
only  two  hundred  and  seventeen  above  eighty  tons.  Monson 
pretends,  that  though  navigation  decayed  in  the  first  years  of 
James  1.,  by  the  practice  of  the  merchants,  who  carried  on 
their  trade  in  foreign  bottoms,'^  yet,  before  tlie  year  1640,  this 
number  of  seamen  was  tripled  in  England.|] 
'  The  nnvv  u'liich  the  queen  left  at  her  decease  appears 
considerable,  when  we  refiect  only  on  the  number  of  vessels, 
which  were  f  )Kj-two ;  but  when  we  consider  that  none  of 
ihese  ships  canied  above  forty  guas  ;  that  four  only  came  up 
to  that  number  ;  that  there  were  but  two  ships  of  a  thousand 
Ions  ;  and  twenty-three  below  five  hundred,  some  of  fifty,  and 
iome  even  of  twenty  tons  ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of 
guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  H  we  must  entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  English 
navy,  compared  to  the  force  which  it  has  now  attained.**  In 
the  year  1588,  there  were  not  above  five  vessels  fitted  out  by 
the  noblemen  and  seaports,  which  exceeded  two  hundred 
tons.f+ 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  invasion  by  tha 

*  Lives  of  th,e  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 
t  Camden,  p,  383.  J  Monson,  p.  25li. 

§  Monson,  p.  300.  I  Monsou,  p.  210,  236. 

4  Monson,  p.  196.    The  Engliisli  navy  at  prosant  carries  about  foiip 
(*en  thousand  guns. 

••  See  note  NN,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume. 
*t  Monson,  p.  300. 
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Spaniards  ;  and  the  queen  equipped  a  fleet  and  levied  an  army 
in  a  fortnight  lo  oppose  them.  Nothing  gave  foreigners  a 
higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England  than  this  sudden  arma- 
ment. In  the  year  1575,  all  the  militia  in  the  kingdom  were 
computed  at  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.*  A  distribution  was  made,  in  the  year 
1595,  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  besides  those 
which  Wales  could  supply.t  These  armies  were  formidable 
by  their  numbers ;  but  their  discipline  and  experience  were 
not  proportionate.  Small  bodies  from  Dunkirk  and  Newport 
frequently  ran  over  and  plundered  the  east  coast :  so  unfit 
was  the  militia,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  The  lord  lieutenants  were  first  appointed  to  the 
counties  in  this  reign. 

Mr.  MurdenJ  has  published,  from  the  Salisbury  collections, 
a  paper  which  contains  the  military  force  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  which  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  account  given  by  our  ordinary  historians.  It  makes 
all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  those  armed, 
to  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  ;  of  whom 
forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were 
trained.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these  able-bodied  men  con- 
sisted of  such  only  as  were  registered,  otherwise  the  small 
number  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  Sir  Edward  Coke  "J 
said,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  was  employed  about 
the  same  time,  together  with  Popham,  chief  justice,  to  lake  a 
survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  that  thoy  found  them 
to  be  nine  hundred  thousand  of  all  sorts.  This  number,  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  supptses  that  there  were 
above  two  hundred  thousand  men  able  lo  bear  arms.  Yet 
even  this  number  is  surprismgly  small  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  kingdom  is  six  oi  seven  times  more  populous  at  present .-' 
and  that  Murden's  was  the  real  number  of  men,  excluding 
Catholics,  and  children,  and  infiim  persons  f 

Harrison  says,  that  in  the  musters  taXen  in  the  years  1574 
and  1575,  the  men  fit  foi  seivice  amounted  to  one  million  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four^  yet  was  it  believed  that  a  full  third  was  omitted.  Such 
nncertainty  and  contradiction  are  there  in  all  these  accounts. 


§  Joucn.  25  Apnl,  I 
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Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  this  number,  the  same  authm 
complains  much  of  the  decay  of  populousness  ;  a  vulgar  com- 
plaint in  all  places  and  all  ages.  Guicciardini  makes  tno 
inhabitants  of  England  in  this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative  popu- 
lousneas  of  England  in  different  periods,  it  roust  be  allowed 
that,  abstracting,  from  the  national  debt,  there  is  a  prodigious 
increase  of  power  in  that,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
European  state,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It 
would  be  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that  Ireland  alone  could,  at 
present,  exert  a  greater  force  than  all  the  three  kingdoms  were 
capable  of  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  we  might 
go  further,  and  assert,  that  one  good  county  in  England  is  able 
to  make,  at  least  to  support,  a  greater  effort  than  the  whole 
kingdom  was  capable  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  when  the 
maintenance  of  a  garrison  in  a  small  town  like  Calais,  formed 
more  than  a  third  of  the  ordinary  national  expense.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  liberty,  industry,  and  good  government ! 

The  state  of  the  English  manufactures  was  at  this  time 
ery  1  and  foreign  wares  of  almost  all  kinds  had  the  pref- 
n  •  About  tl:e  year  1590,  there  were  in  London  fouc 
pe  n  ly  rated  in  the  subsidy  books  so  high  as  four  hun- 
d  ed  p  Is.t  This  computation  is  not  indeed  to  be  deemed 
an  e  a  e  timato  of  their  wealth.  In  1567,  there  were  found, 
O  nq  J  to  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one 
B  anger*!  of  all  nations  in  London ;  of  whom  three  thousand 
eij,b  h  ud  ed  and  thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty- 
e  h  S  s  I  The  persecutions  in  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tn  d  e  afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into 
E  1  nd  and  the  commerce,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  that 
kmgdom,  was  very  much  improved  by  them.'^  It  was  then 
"  that  Sit  Thomas  Gresham  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the  mag- 
nificent fabric  of  the  Exchange  for  the  reception  of  the  mer- 
chants :  the  queen  visited  it,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a  great  effect 
on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word  usury  which  formerly 
rcsant  the  talcing  of  any  interest  for  money,  came  now  to 
express  only  the  faking  of  esorbitant  and  illegal  interest.  An 
BCt  passed  in  1671  violently  condemns  all  usury ;  but  permits 

•  D'Bwes,  p.  605.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  437 

I  Haynes,  p.  161,  482.  j  Stowe,  p.  66S 
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en  p  b     p  id.      Honry  IV.  of  Franco 

d      d  d      I  aif  per  cent. ;  an  indication 

f    h     "T  d  f  F        e   above  England    in  com- 

D     H  w  1!  sa.    ,     h     Q  Elizabeth,  in  tlie  third  of  hei 

reign,  was  presented  with  a  paJr  of  black  silk  Itnit  sloukings 
by  her  silk-woman,  and  never  wore  cloth  hose  any  more. 
The  author  of  the  Present  State  of  England,  says,  that  about 
1577,  pocket  watches  were  first  brought  into  England  from 
Germany.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  invented  at  Nurem- 
berg. About  1580,  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the 
earl  of  ATundeht  Before  that  time,  the  queen,  on  public 
occasions,  rode  behind  her  chamberlain, 

Camden  says,  that  in  1581,  Randolph,  so  much  employed 
by  the  queen  in  foreign  embassies,  possessed  the  office  of 
postmaster- genera!  of  England.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
posts  were  then  established  ;  though  from  Charles  I.'s  regula- 
tions in  1635,  it  would  seem  that  few  post-houses  were  erected 
before  that  time. 

In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  in  1583,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported  annually 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cloth.J  ^  This  number 
seems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  first  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

A  judicious  author  of  that  ago  confirms  the  vulgar  observa- 
tion, that  the  kingdom  was  depopulating,  from  the  increase  of 
enclosures  and  decay  of  tillage ;  and  he  ascribes  the  reason 
very  justly  to  the  restraints  put  on  the  exportation  of  corn ; 
while  full  liberty  was  allowed  to  export  all  the  produce  of 
pasturage,  such  as  wool,  hides,  leather,  tallow,  etc.  These, 
prohibitions  of  exportation  were  derived'  from  the  prerogative, 
and  were  very  injudicious.  The  queen  once,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  had  tried  a  contrary  practice,  and 
with  good  success.  From  the  same  aulhor  we  learn,  that  the 
complaints  renewed  in  our  time  were  then  very  common, 
concerning  the  high  prices  of  every  Ihing.'J     There  seems, 

•  Hifltory  of  the  World,  vol.  iL  p.  222. 

+  Anderaon,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  J  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

{  A  compendious  or  brief  Exdmination  of  certain  oidLnary  Coir- 
plnints  of  divers  of  our  Countrymen.  The  author  says,  that  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  1681,  commodities  had  in  general  risen  fifty  per 
lent,  i  «ome  mora.  "  Cannot  you,  neighbor,  temomhor,"  sajs  he,  "  that. 
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indeed,  to  iiave  been  two  periods,  in  which  pi'ices  rose  re- 
markably in  England ;  namely,  thai  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  they  are  computed  to  have  doubled,  and  that  in 
the  present  age.  Between  the  two,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  stagnation.  It  would  appear,  that  industry,  during  that  inter- 
mediate period,  increased  as  fast  as  gold  and  silver,  and  kept 
Mmmodities  nearly  at  a  par  with  money. 

Tliere  were  two  attempts  made  la  this  reign  to  settle  colonies 
■.n  America ;  one  bv  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  Newfoundland, 
an  SW  RgVa  erof 


want  may  receive  highei  wages  in  France  .  but  let  him  con- 
sider, that  a  shilling  in  England  goes  as  far  as  two  shillings  in 
France."  +  It  is  known  that  every  tiling  is  much  changed  since 
that  time. 

The  nobility  in  this  age  still  supported,  in  some  degree,  the 
ancient  magnificence  in  their  hospitality,  and  in  the  numbers 
of  their  retainers,  and  the  queen  found  it  prudent  to  retrench, 
by  proclamation,  their  expenses  in  this  last  particular-!  The 
expense  of  hospitality  she  somewhat  encouraged,  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  she  paid  her  nobility,  and  the  sumptuous  feasts 
which  she  receiied  from  them.§     The  earl  of  Leicester  gave 

within  tliese  thirty  years,  I  could,  in  this  town,  bny  the  beat  pig  <a 
goose  I  could  lay  my  handa  on  for  foui'pence,  which  now  coateth 
twelvepenco  a  good  capon  fbr  threepence  or  fonrpence  ;  a  chicken 
ibrft  pennj  a  hen  tor  twopence  ? "  (p.  33.)  "Yet  the  price  of  oivli- 
nary  labor  waa  then  eightpence  a  day."  (p.  31.) 

*  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  toI.  L  p.  i7o. 

t  Diggea's  Complete  Ambassador. 

j  Strype,  TOl.iii.   Append,  p.  64. 

5  Harrison,  after  enumerating  the  queen's  palaces,  adds,  "  But 
what  Bhall  1  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all,  and  tell  what  houaea 
the  queen's  majesty  hath  i  Bith.  all  is  hera ;  and  when  it  pleaauth 
hoc  in  the  Buramer  season  to  recreate  herself  abroad,  and  tiow  the 
eslate  of  the  eoimtxy,  and  hear  the  complaints  of  her  poor  commona 
injured  by  her  unjust  officers  or  their  substitut«a,  every  noblema  a's 
house  is  her  palaae,  where  she  continueth  during  pleasure,  and  till 
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her  an  entertainment  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  which  was  estraop- 
dinary  for  expense  and  magnificence.  Among  other  particu- 
lars, we  are  told  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hogsheada 
of  beer  were  drunk  at  it*  The  earl  had  fortified  this  castle 
*t  great  expense ;  and  it  contained  arms  for  ten  thousand 
men.f  The  earl  of  Derby  had  a  family  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  servanls.J  Stowe  remarks  it  as  a  singular 
proof  of  beneficence  in  this  nohleman,  that  he  was  contented 
with  his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  exacted  not  any  extraordi- 
nary services  from  them ;  a  proof  that  the  great  power  of  the 
sovereign  (what  was  almost  unavoidable)  had  very  generally 
countenanced  the  nobiiity  in  tyrannizing  over  the  people. 
Burleigh,  though  he  was  frugal,  and  had  no  paternal  estate, 
kept  a  family  cooslsting  of  a  hundred  servants.^  "  He  had  a 
standing  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two  other  tables  for  persons 
of  meaner  condition,  which  were  always  served  alike,  whether 
he  were  in  town  or  in  the  country.  About  his  person  he  had 
people  of  great  distinction  ;  insomuch  that  he  could  reckon  up 
twenty  gentlemen  retainers  who  had  each  a  thousand  pounds 
s.  year ;  and  as  many  among  his  ordinary  servants  who  were 
worth  from  a  thousand  pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds, ||  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  that  lime  very  small,  the  min- 
isters and  courtiers  sometimes  found  means,  by  employing  the 
boundless  prerogative,  to  acquire  greater  fortunes  than  it  is 
possible  for  them  at  present  to  amass,  from  their  larger  salaries, 
and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  several  times  in  his 
country  house ;  where  she  remained  three,  four,  or  five  weeks 
at  a  time.  Each  visit  c(Kt  him  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.^! 
The  quantity  of  silver  plate  possessed  by  this  nobleman  is 
surprising ;  no  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 

she  return  again  to  aomo  of  her  own,  in  which  she  rem^ncth  so  long 
Hsahe  pleaaeth."  Book  it  cliap.  IS.  Surely  one  may  say  of  auch  a 
meat,  what  Cieeto  says  to  AtliouB,  on  ocoaaion  of  a  visit  paid  him  by 
Ctesar.  "Hospea  taraen  noti  is  eui  dicerea,  Amabo  te,  eodem  ad  me 
cum  revertSre."  Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  52.  If  she  relieved  the  people  from 
sppressions,  (to  whom  it  seems  the  law  could  give  no  relief,)  her 
visits  were  a  great  oppression  on  the  nobihty. 

«  Biogr.  Brit.  yoL  iii,  p.  1791. 

t  Strype,  voL  iii.  p.  394.  X  Stewe,  p.  674. 

SStrype,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.  Append. 
Life  of  Burleigh,  pubUshed  by  Collins. 
H  life  of  Btitleigh,  published  by  Collins,  p.  40 
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by  P 


p  h    h  f  b  I    Id  o 

g  g  ppl  ddmhey 

dhs^fhd  Shpp        dim  ydy 

in  a  different  habit ,  and  tried  all  the  several  modes  by  which 
she  hoped  f&  render  herself  agreeable.  She  was  also  so  fond 
of  her  clothes,  that  she  never  could  part  with  any  of  thorn  ; 
and  at  her  death  she  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  the  different 
habits,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  which  she  had  ever 
worn  ill  her  lifetime.  t| 

The  refrenchmeiil  of  the  ancient  hospitality,  and  the  dimi-. 
notion  of  retainers,  were  favorable  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and,  by  disabling  the  great  noblemen  from  resiat- 

*  See  note  00,  at  the  enii  of  tho  volume. 

t  This  appears  from  Burlcigh'a  ivill;  lie  Bpeeifiea  only  tlie  num- 
ber of  ounRes  to  be  given  to  eaeh  legatee,  and  appoints  a  goldBmitli 
tn  see  it  wraghed  out  to  Uieni,  witlioiit  making  any  distinction  of  tha 

J  Page  453.  §  See  note  PP,  at  the  end  of  tie  Tolamc. 

I  C^den,  p.  4S2. 

•S  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  703,  from  Beaumcait's  Despatches. 
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a         pmtdh  fthl  d    xtended  the 

th^fh  rtfjti         Th  m  ny  peculiai 

th       t    t!  d     h  f  H      y  Vll.  whicb 

g  dth         hyfth  tf   liese  causes 

d  d    g  p       es     t  g  tl  th  the  factions 

Ig  dh        qt         fhp  ya  most  im- 

pi  rt   1       f  p       g  b       h     m        rs  of  the  age 

g       -al  hhpcatdd       g  this  whole 

p       d       dwlh        t       llytddtdm      h  the  riches, 

d    til  m        th        fl  f   1  t         y  anciently  so 

fmdblth  w  Thhbtfl  yd  ssipated  the 
mm  f  -t  f  tl  ha  d  as  the  new 

mthdfp  g  h  m  chanica  and 

nihtslld  dpdtm  nthe  fruits 

f   1  d    try  bl  m       la  I    d     f  hat  unlimited 

ascendant  »h  ch  h    w  t  m  tb  =ie  who  were 

maintained  at  his  board,  or  subsisted  hy  salaries  conferred  on 
them,  retained  only  that  moderate  influence  which  customers 
have  over  tradesmen,  and  which  can  never  be  dangerous  to 
civil  government.  The  landed  proprietors  also,  having  a 
greater  demand  for  money  than  for  men,  endeavored  to  turn 
their  lands  to  the  best  account  with  regard  to  profit ;  and 
either  enclosing  their  fields,  or  joining  many  small  farms  iclo 
a  few  large  ones,  dismissed  those  useless  hands  which  formerly 
were  always  at  their  call  in  every  attempt  to  subvert  the 
government,  or  oppose  a  oeigliboring  baron.  By  all  these 
means  the  cities  increased ;  the  middle  rank  of  qjen  began  to 
he  rich  and  powerful ;  the  prince,  who  ip  effect  was  the  same 
with  the  law,  was  implicitly  obeyed  :  and  though  the  further 
progress  of  the  same  causes  begat,  a  new  plan  of  liberty, 
founded  on  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  yet  in  the  interval 
between  the  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the  rise  of  this  order,  the 
sovereign  took  advantage  of  the  present  situation,  and  assumed 
an  authority  almost  absolute. 

Whatever  may  be  commonly  imagined,  from  tho  authority 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  from  that  of  Harrington,  and  later  authors, 
the  laws  of  Henry  VII.  contributed  very  little  towards  the 
great  revolution  which  happened  about  this  period  in  the 
English  constitution.  The  practice  of  breaking  entails  by  a 
fine  and  recovery,  had  been  introduced  in  the  precedirjg 
reigns  ;  and  this  prince  only  gave  indirectly  a  legal  sanction 
to  the  practice,  by  reforming  some  abuses  which  attended  it. 
But  the  settled  authority  which   he  acquired   to  tho  crcwn 
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enabled  the  sovereign  to  encroach  on  the  separate  jurisdictions 
of  the  barons,  and  produced  a  more  general  and  regular  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  counties  palatine  underwent  the 
same  fate  as  the  feudal  powers ;  and,  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
VUI.,*  the  jurisdiction  of  these  <  ' 
crown,  and  all  w  ts  w 
But  the  change  f  m  n  ■ 
revolution  of  g  m 

barons.     There     pp  a         11 
the  ancient  sla      y     f  b  dp  +  but  none 

afterwards. 

Learning,  on  its  re^  v^  1,  was  he  d  n  h  ^li  e  tion  by  the 
English  princes  and  nobles  ;  and  as  it  was  not  yet  prostituted 
by  being  too  common,  even  the  great  deemed  it  an  object  of 
ambition  to  attain  a  character  for  literature.  The  four  suc- 
cessive sovereigns,  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  may, 
on  one  account  or  other,  be  admitted  into  the  class  of  authors. 
Queen  Catharine  Parr  translated  a  book  :  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
considering  hor  age,  and  her  sex,  and  her  station,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  literature.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was 
raised  from  being  professor  in  Cambridge,  first  to  be  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  then  secretary  of  state.  The  despatches  of 
those  times,  and  among  others  those  of  Burleigh  himself,  are 
frequently  interlarded  with  quotations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  court  valued  themselves 
on  knowledge :  Lady  Burleigh,  Lady  Bacon,  and  their  two 
sisters,  were  mistresses  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  lan- 
guages ;  and  placed  more  pride  in  their  erudition  than  in  their 
rank  and  quality. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  and  translated  several  books :  and 
she  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  Latin 
tongue.|  It  is  pretended  that  she  made  an  extemporary  reply 
in  Greek  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  had  addressed 
her  in  that  language.  It  is  certain  that  she  answered  in  Latin 
without  premeditation,  and  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  to  the 
Polish  ambassador,  who  had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  her, 
When  she  had  finished,  she  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and 
said,  "  God's  death,  my  lords,"  (for  she  was  much  addicted  to 
swearing,)  "  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old 

•  27  Henry  VHI.  c.  24. 

t  Rymer.  torn.  xv.  p.  731. 

j  See  note  QQ,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Latin,  that  hath  long  lain  rusting."  *  Elizabeth,  even  after 
she  was  queen,  did  not  entirely  drop  the  amhition  of  appearhig 
as  ao  author;  and,  next  to  her  desire  of  admiration  for  beauty, 
[his  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  her  vanity.  She 
translated  Boethius  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosojiliy  ;  in 
order,  as  she  protended,  to  a\iay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV. 's 
change  of  religion.  As  far  &3  we  oan  judge  from  Eliza- 
beth's compositions,  we  may  pronounce  that,  notwithstanding 
her  application,  and  her  exoe.lent  parts,  her  taste  in  liter- 
ature was  but  indifferent :  she  was  much  inferior  to  her  suc- 
cessor in  this  particular,  who  was  himself  no  perfect  model 
of  eloquence. 

Unhappily  for  literature,  at  least  for  the  learned  of  this  age, 
the  queen's  vanity  lay  more  in  shining  by  her  own  learning, 
than  in  encouraging  men  of  genius  by'her  liberality.  Spenser 
himself,  the  finest  English  writer  of  his  age,  was  long  neglect- 
ed ;  and  after  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  his  patron,  was 
allowed  to  die  almost  for  want.  This  poet  contains  great  beau- 
ties, a  sweet  and  harmonious  versification,  easy  elocution,  a 
fine  imagination ;  yet  does  the  perusal  of  his  work  become  so 
tedious,  that  one  never  finishes  it  from  the  mere  pleasure 
which  it  atTords ;  it  soon  becomes  a  kind  of  task-reading, 
and  it  requires  some  effort  and  resolution  to  carry  us  on  to 
the  end  of  his  long  performance  This  effect,  of  which  every 
one  so  o  the  change  of  man- 

and  m  rite  of  every  reader  of 
tast  H  true  natural  manners, 
whi  ed,  will  always  form 
an  but  the  pencil  of  the 
En^j  ng  the  affectations,  and 
con  wh  ch  appear  ridiculous 
as  so  re  m  on  of  ti  e  mode.  The 
tedi  ry  that  too  seldom  strik- 
ing mg  d  to  re  der  the  Fairy 
Qu  m  m  ntion  the  too  great  fre- 
que  sc  languor  of  its  stanza. 
Upc  m  1  s  place  upon  the 
she  E  but  he  is  seldom  seen 
on  any  one,  if  he  darea 
to            g  hat,  notwithstandiug  all 
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the  merit  of  the  poet,  he  affords  an  enterf ainment with  which 
the  palate  is  soon  satiated.  Severtal  writers  of  late  have 
amused  themselves  in  copying  the  style  of  Spenser ;  and  no 
imitation  has  been  so  indifferent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  re 
semblance  to  the  original;  his  manner  is  so  peculiar  that  i 
is  almost  Lmpcissible  not  to  transfer  some  of  it  into  the  copy, 
32* 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 


JAMES  I. 
CONTEMPOBABY 


[1603.]  The  crown  of  England  was  never  transmitted 
.from  fatJjer  lo  son  with  greater  tranquillity  than  it  passed  from 
tiie  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart.  During  the  whole  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  eyea  of  men  had  been  employed  in  search  of 
her  successor ;  and  when  old  age  made  the  prospect  of  her 
death  more  immediate,  there  appeared  none  but  the  king  of 
Scots  who  could  advance  any  just  claim  or  pretension  to  the 
throne.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Margaret,  elder  daughter 
of  Henry  VII. ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  his  hered- 
itary right  remained  unquestionable.  If  the  reli^on  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  prejudices  contracted  against 
her,  had  formed  any  considerable  obstacle  to  her  successioa, 
these  objections,  being  entirely  personal,  had  no  place  \vith 
regard  to  her  son.  Men  also  considered,  that  though  the  title 
derived  from  blood  had  been  frequently  violated  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  such  licenses  had  proceeded  more  from 
force  or  intrigue  than  from  any  deliberate  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. The  lineal  heir  had  still  in  the  end  prevailed  ;  and 
both  his  exclusion  and  restoration  had  been  commonly  attended 
with  such  convulsions  aa  were  sufficient  to  warn  all  prudent 
men  not  lightly  to  give  way  to  such  irregularities.  If  the  will 
of  Henry  Vlll.,  authorized  by  act  of  parliament,  had  tacitly 
excluded  the  Scottish  line,  the  tyranny  and  caprices  of  that 
monarch  had  been  so  signal,  thata  settlement  of  this  nature, 
unsupported  by  any  just  reason,  had  no  authority  with  the 
people.  Queen  Elizabeth,  too,  with  her  dying  breath,  had 
recognized  the  undoubted  title  of  her  kinsman  James ;  and  the 
whole  nation  seemed  to  dispose  themselves  with  joy  and  pleas^ 
ure  for  his  reception.     Though  born  and  educated  amidst  a 
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foreiga  and  hostile  people,  men  hoped,  from  his  character  of 
moderation  and  wisdom,  that  he  would  embrace  the  maxims 
of  an  English  moDaroli ;  and  the  prudent  foresaw  greater 
advantages  resulting  from  a  union  with  Scotland,  than  disad- 
vantages from  submitting  to  a  prince  of  that  nation.  The 
alacrity  with  which  the  English  looked  towards  the  successor 
had  appeared  so  evident  to  Elizabeth,  that,  concurring  with 
other  causes,  it  aifected  her  widi  the  deepest  melanclioly  ;  and 
that  wise  princess,  whose  penetration  and  experience  had 
given  her  the  greatest  insight  into  human  afiairs,  had  not  yet 
Buffieiontly  weighed  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers  and  levity 
of  the  people. 

As  victory  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  had  attended 
this  prince.=s,  she  left  the  nation  in  such  flourishing  circum- 
stances, that  hev  successor  possessed  every  advantage,  except 
that  of  comparison  with  her  illustrious  name,  when  he  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  England.  The  king's  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  immediately  afforded  to  the  inquisitive  some 
circunwtances  of  comparison,  which  even  the  natural  partial- 
ity in  favor  of  their  new  sovereign  could  not  interpret  to  his 
advantage.  As  he  passed  alq.ng,  all  ranks  of  men  flocked 
about  him  froni  every  quarter,  allured  by  interest  or  curiosity. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings,  aad  loud  and  hearty  the  acclama- 
tions, which  resounded  from  all  sides ;  and  every  one  could 
remember  how  the  affability  and  popular  manners  of  their 
queen  displayed  themselves  amidst  such  concourse  and  exul- 
tation of  her  subjects.  But  James,  though  sociable  and  famil- 
iar with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  hated  the  bustle  of  a  mixed 
multitude  ;  and  though  far  from  disliking  flattery,  yet  was  he 
still  fonder  of  tranquillity  and  ease.  He  issued,  therefore,  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  this  resort  of  people,  on  pretence  of 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other  ioconveniencies,  which,  he 
said,  would  necessarily  attend  it.* 

He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  great  flow  of  affec- 
tion which  appeared  in  his  new  subjects ;  and  being  himself 
of  an  affectionate  temper,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  haste  to 
make  thera  some  return  of  kindness  and  good  oflices.  To 
this  motive,  probably,  we  are  to  ascribe  that  profusion  of  titles 
which  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  when,  in 
sis  weeks'  time  after  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  he  ia 
computed  to  have  bestowed  knighthood  on  no  less  than  two 

«  Kannet,  p.  662. 
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hun(5rfi<!  and  thirty-seven  persons.  If  Elizabeth's  frugality  of 
honors,  as  well  as  of  money,  had  formerly  been  repined  at,  it 
began  now  to  be  valued  and  esteemed,  and  every  one  waa 
-ensible  that  the  king,  by  hia  lavish  and  premature  conferring 
of  favors,  had  failed  of  obliging  the  persons  on  whom  he 
bestowed  them.  Titles  of  all  kinds  became  so  common,  that 
Ihey  were  scarcely  marks  of  distinction ;  and  being  distributed, 
without  choice  or  deliberation,  to  persons  uolinown  to  the 
prince,  were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of  facility  and  good 
nature,  than  of  any  determined  friendship  or  esteem. 

A  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  Si.  Paul's,  in  which  an  art  was 
promised  to  be  tayght,  very  necessary  to  assist  frail  memories 
in  retaining  the  names  of  the  nev^  nobility.* 

We  may  presume  that  the  English  would  have  thrown  less 
biame  on  the  kmg's  facility  in  bestowing  favors,  had  these 
been  confined  entirely  to  their  own  nation,  and  had  not  been 
shared  out,  m  too  unequal  proportions,  to  his  old  subjects. 
James,  who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was  more  guided  by 
temper  and  mclmation  than  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence, 
had  biought  with  him  great  numbers^of  his  Scottish  couriers, 
whoio  impatience  and  importunity  were  apt,  in  many  particu- 
lars, to  impose  on  the  easy  nature  of  their  master,  and  extort 
favors  of  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  English  subjects 
would  loudly  complain.  The  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of 
Maire,  Lord  Hume,  Lord  Kinloss,  Sir  George  Hume,  Secre- 
taiy  Elphinslone,t  were  immediately  added  to  the  English 
privy  council  Sir  George  Hume,  whom  he  created  earl  of 
Dunbar,  was  his  declared  favorite  as  long  as  that  nobleman 
lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous,  though 
the  least  powerful,  of  all  those  whom  the  king  ever  honored 
with  that  distinction  Hay,  some  time  after,  was  created  Vis- 
count Doncastcr,  then  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  got  an  immense 
fortune  from  the  ciown,  all  which  he  spent  in  a  splendid  and 
courtly  manner.  Ramsay  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Hol- 
derness ,  and  many  others  being  raised  on  a  sudden  to  the 
highest  elevation,  increased,  by  their  insolence,  that  envy 
which   naturally  attended    them    as   strangers  and    ancient 


It  muil,  however,  be  owned,  in  justice  to  James,  that  he  Icfl 
almost  all  iht  chiel  offices  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ters, and  trusted  the  conduct  of  political  concerns,  both  foreign 

•  Wilsoii,  in  Keimet,  p.  665.  t  WUsob,  in  Kennct,  p.  662. 
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ind  domeslic,  to  hia  English  subjects.  Among  these.  Sec 
retory  Cecil,  created  successively  Lord  Efiindon,  Viscount 
Crdnborne,  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  always  regarded  as  liis 
prime  minisler  and  chief  counsellor.  Though  the  capacity 
and  penetration  of  this  minister  were  sufficiently  knowji,  his 
favor  with  the  king  created  surprise  on  the  accession  of  that 
monarch.  The  secret  correspondence  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  James,  and  which  had  sensibly  contributed  to  the 
easy  reception  of  that  prince  in  England,  laid  the  foundation 
of  Cecil's  credit ;  and  while  all  his  former  associates.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Cobham,  were  discountenanced 
on  account  of  their  animosity  against  Essex,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasoas,  this  mioister  was  continued  in  employment,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  ministers  in  negotiation 
was  immediately  put  to  trial  on  the  appearance  of  ambassadors 
from  almost  all  the  princes  and  slates  of  Eur»pe,  in  order 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  form  with  him  new 
treaties  and  alliances.  Besides  ministers  from  Venice,  Den- 
mark, the  Palatinate  ;  Henry  Frederic  of  Nassau,  assisted  by 
Bamevelt,  the  pensionary  of  Holland,  was  ambassador  from 
the  states  of  the  United  Provinces.  Aremberg  was  sent  by 
Archduke  Albert,  and  Taxis  was  expected  in  a  little  time  from 
Spain.  But  he  who  most  excited  the  attention  of  the  public, 
both  on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of  his  master,  was 
the  marquis  of  Eosni,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully,  prime  minis- 
ter and  favorite  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

When  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  devolved  on 
Philip  IL,  all  Europe  was  struck  with  terror,  lest  the  power  of 
a  family,  which  had  been  raised  by  fortune,  should  now  be 
carried  to  on  immeasurable  height  by  the  wisdom  and  conduct 
of  this  monarch.  But  never  were  apprehensions  found  in  the 
event  to  be  more  groundless.  Slow  without  prudence,  ambi- 
tious without  enterprise,  false  without  deceiving  any  body, 
and  refined  without  any  true  judgment ;  such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Philip,  and  such  the  character  which,  during  his  life- 
time, and  after  hia  death,  he  impressed  on  the  Spanish 
councils.  Revolted  or  depopulated  provinces,  discontented  or 
indolent  inhabitants,  were  the  spectacles  which  those  domin- 
ions, lying  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  presented  to  Philip 
in,,  a  weak  prince,  and  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  a  minister 
weak  and  odious.  But  though  military  discipline,  which  still 
remained,  was  what  alone  gave  some  appearance  of  life  and 
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V  gOT  lo  that  languishing  body,  yet  so  great  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  former  power  and  ambition,  that  the  reductioo  of  ilie 
house  of  Austria  *as  the  object  of  men's  vows  throughout  nil 
the  states  of  Christendom.  It  was  not  perceived,  that  the  French 
empire,  now  united  in  domestic  peace,  and  governed  by  tlin 
most  heroic  and  most  amiable  prince  that  adorns  modern  story, 
was  become,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  Spanish 
greatness.  Perhaps  that  prince  himself  did  not  perceive  it, 
when  he  proposed,  by  his  minister,  a  league  with  James,  in 
conjunction  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  north- 
ern crowns,  in  order  to  attack  the  Austrian  dominions  on 
every  side,  and  depress  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  ambi- 
tious family*  But  the  genius  of  the  English  monarch  was 
not  equal  to  such  vast  enterprises.  The  love  of  peace  itas 
his  ruling  passion ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that  the 
conjunctures  of  the  times  rendered  the  same  object  which  ^as 
agreeable  to  him  io  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  Ins 

The  French  ambassador,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  depart 
from  these  extensive  views,  and  to  concert  with  James  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Provinces : 
nor  was  this  object  altogether  without  its  difficulties.  The 
king,  before  his  accession,  had  entertained  wsruptes  with 
regard  to  tho  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  being  com- 
monly open  and  sincere,^  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  gone 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the  appellation  of  rebels;  J  but 
having  conversed  more  fully  with  English  ministers  and 
courtiers,  he  found  their  attachment  to  that  republic  so  strong, 
and  their  opinion  of  common  interest  so  established,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  politics  his  sense  of  justice;  a 
quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  respectable  as  well  as 
rare  in  a  monarch.  He  therefore  agreed  with  Eosni  to  sup- 
port secretly  the  states  general,  in  concert  with  the  king  of 
France  ;  lest  their  weakness  and  despair  should  oblige  them 
to  submit  to  their  old  master.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
few  and  simple.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  two  kings  should 
allow  the  Dutch  to  levy  forces  in  their  respective  dominions  ; 
and  should  underhand  remit  to  that  republic  the  sum  of  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  "livrcs  a  vear,  for  the  pay  of 
Ihese  forces  ;  that  the  whole  sum  should  he  advanced  by  the 
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King  jf  France ;  but  that  tho  third  of  it  shojld  be  deducted 
from  the  debt  due  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  if  the 
Spaniards  attacked  either  of  the  princes,  they  agreed  to  assist 
each  other  ;  Henry  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  James 
with  that  of  sis.  This  treaty,  one  of  the  Wisest  and  most 
equitable  concluded  by  James  during  the  course  of  his  reign, 
''  e  work  of  the  prince  himself,  than  any  of  Jiis 


Amidst  the  great  tranquillity,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
with  which  the  nation  was  blest,  nothing  could  he  more  sur- 
prising than  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  fix  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near 
relation  of  the  kiiig's  by  the  family  of  Lenox,  and  descended 
equally  from  Heniy  VII.  Every  thing  remains  still  mys- 
terious in  this  conspiracy ;  and  history  can  give  us  no  clew  to 
unravel  it.  Watson  and  Clarke,  two  Catholic  priests,  were 
accused  of  the  plot;  Lord  Grey,  a  Puritan;  Lord  Cobham, 
a  thoughtless  man,  of  no  fixed  principle  ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  suspected  to  be  of  that  philosophical  sect  who  wei-e 
then  extremely  rare  in  England,  and  who  have  since  received 
The  appellation  of  "  Free-thinkers  ; "  together  with  these,  Mr. 
Broke,  brother  to  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Mr. 
Copeley,  Sir  Edward  Parham.  What  cement  could  unite 
men  of  such  discordant  principles  in  so  dangerous  a  combina- 
tion, what  end  they  proposed,  or  what  means  proportioned  to 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  never  yet  been  explained, 
and  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  As  Ualeigh,  Grey,  and  Cob- 
ham were  commonly  believed,  after  the  qaeen's  death,  to  have 
opposed  proclaiming  the  king  till  conditions  should  be  made 
with  him,  they  were,  upon  that  account,  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  court  and  ministry ;  and  people  were  apt,  at  first,  to 
suspect  that  the  plot  wis  meiely  a  contrivance  of  becietory 
Cecil,  to  get  rid  of  hia  old  confederates,  now  become  his  most 
inveterate  enemies  But  the  confession  aa  well  as  tiial,  of 
the  criminals,  put  the  mallei  bevond  doubt  T  And  though 
no  one  could  find  any  mailts  of  a  concerted  enterprise,  it 
appeared  that  men  ol  funois  and  ambitious  spirits,  meetina 
frequently  togpthei,  and  belevingall  theworll  discontentea 
like  themselves,  hid  entortimed  very  criminal  projects,  ano 
had  even  entered  bo  ne  of  them  at  least,  into  a  correspoadentw 

Winwood,  vol.  iL  p.  8,  II. 
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with  Aremberg,  the  Flemish  ambassador,  in  order  to  give  dis. 
turi>atice  to  the  new  settlement. 

The  two  priests*  and  Broke  t  wei-c  executed:  Cobham, 
Grey,  and  Markham  were  pardoned,  J  after  they  had  laid 
their  heads  upon  tlie  bloelc.  §  Kaleigh  too  was  reprieved, 
not  pardoned  ;  and  he  remained  in  confinement  many  years 
afterwards. 

"It  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  that  Kaleigh  secretly 
offered  hii  lervieea  to  the  French  ambassador ;  and  we  may 
then  p  m  tb  t  meeting  with  a  repulse  from  that  quarter, 
he  1    d  rs     f     the  same  unwarrantable  purposes,  to  the 

Flei     I  t         Such  a  conjecture  we  are  now  enabled  to 

form  h  t  t  ni  be  confessed,  that  on  his  trial  there  ap- 
pear d  n  p  f  f  this  transaction,  nor  indeed  any  circum- 
Btan  h  h  Id  J  stify  his  condemnation.  Ho  was  accused 
by  Gobi  al  ,  n  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  upon  hearing 
Ihat  Ealeigh,  when  examined,  had  pointed  out  some  circum- 
stances by  which  Cobham's  guilt  might  be  known  and  ascer- 
tained. This  accusation  Cobliam  afterwards  retracted;  and, 
»oon  after,  he  retracted  his  retractation  Yet  upon  the  written 
evidence  of  tbis  single  witness 
itnnding,  and  so  contradictor     in  m 

fronted  with  Raleigh ;  not  su  ff    g 

cumstance;   was   that  great 

equity,  found  guilty  by  the  jury      H  m 

extremely  odious  in  England  se 

to  give  sentence   against  the     ^  ta       jc  E 

favorite  of  the  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famou  ra 

managed  the  cause  for  the  cro  R 

cuch  gross  abuse,  as  may  be  deemed  a  great  reflection,  not 
(inly  on  his  own  memory,  but  even,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  Traitor,  monster,  viper,  and  spider  of 
hell,  are  the  terms  which  he  employs  against  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  under  trial  for  life 
»nd  fortune,  and  who  defended  himself  with  temper,  eloquence, 
»nd  coorage.il 

[1604.]  The  next  occupation  of  the  king  was  entirely 
•ccordmg  to  liis  heart's  content.     He  was  employed  in  dictat- 

'  November  29.  +  December  S. 

J  December  9.  ^  Wiuwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  II. 

I  Stftta  Trials,  1st  edit.  p.  17S,  177,  18a. 
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ing  magisterially  to  an  assembly  of  divit.es  concerning  points 
of  faith  and  discipline,  and  in  receiving  the  applauses  of  these 
holy  men  for  his  superior  zeal  and  leamirig.  The  religious 
disputes  between  the  church  and  the  P'mtans  had  induced 
him  to  call  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  on  pretence  of 
finding  expedients  which  might  recoDuile  both  parties. 

Though  the  severities  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Catholics 
had  much  weakened  that  party,  whose  genius  was  opposite  to 
tiie  prevailing  spirit  of  the  nation,  like  severities  had  had  so  little 
influence  on  the  Puritans,  who  were  encouraged  by  that  spirit, 
that  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  of  that 
party  signed  a  petition  to  the  king  on  his  aeeession ;  and 
many  more  seemed  willing  to  adhere  to  if."  They  all  hoped 
that  James,  having  received  hia  education  in  Scotland,  and 
having  sometimes  professed  an  attachment  to  the  church 
established  there,  would  at  least  abate  the  rigor  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  support  of  the  ceremonies,  and  against  Puritans ; 
if  he  did  not  show  more  particular  grace  and  encouragement 
to  that  sect.  But  the  king's  dispositifih  had  taken  strongly  a 
contrary  bias.  The  more  he  knew  the  Puritanical  clergy,  the 
iess  favor  he  bore  to  them.  He  had  remarked  in  their  Scot- 
tish brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  republicanism,  and  a 
zealous  attachment  to  civil  liberty ;  principles  nearly  allied  to 
that  religious  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  actuated.  He 
had  found,  that  being  mostly  persona  of  low  birth  and  mean 
education,  the  same  lofty  pretensions  which  attended  them  in 
Iheir  familiar  addresses  to  their  Maiier,  of  whom  they  believed 
ihemselves  the  peculiar  favorites,  induced  them  to  use  the 
utmost  freedoms  with  their  earthly  sovereign.  In  both  capa- 
cities, of  monarch  and  of  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the 
little  complaisance  which  they  were  disposed  to  show  him ; 
whilst  they  controlled  his  commands,  disputed  his  tenets,  and 
lo  his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  censured  his  conduct  and 
behavior.  If  he  had  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  courting 
iheir  favor,  he  treasured  up,  on  that  account,  the  stronger 
resentment  against  them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them 
feel,  in  their  turn,  the  weight  of  his  aulhorily.  Though  he 
had  often  met  with  resistance,  and  faction,  and  obstinacy  in  the 
Scottish  nobility,  he  retained  no  ill  will  to  that  order ;  or  rather 
eiiowed  them  favor  and  kindness  in  England,  beyond  what 
reason  and  sound  policy  could  well  justify  ;  but  the  ascendant, 

Colliat,  vol.  ii,  p.  Gja. 
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which  the  Presbyterian  clergy  had  assumed  over  him,  waa 
what  hia  monarchical  pride  could  never  thoroughly  digest*     " 

He  dreaded  likewise  the  popularity  which  attended  this 
order  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.  As  useless  austerities  and 
self-denial  are  imagined,  in  many  religions,  to  render  ua 
acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Being,  who  created  us  solely  for 
haopiness,  James  remarked,  that  the  rustic  severity  of  these 
clergymen,  and.  of  their  whole  sect,  had  given  them,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitjde,  the  appearaDce  of  sanctity  and  virtue. 
Strongly  inclined  himself  to  mirlL,  and  wine,  and  sports  of  all 
kinds,  he  apprehended  their  censure  for  his  manner  of  life, 
free  and  disengaged.  And  being  thus  averse,  from  temper  aa 
well  as  policy,  to  the  sect  of  Puritans,  he  was  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  its  further  growth  in  England. 

But  it  was  the  character  of  James's  councils,  throughout  hia 
whole  reign,  that  they  were  more  wise  and  equitable  in  their 
end,  than  prudent  and  political  in  the  means.  Though  justly 
sensible  that  no  part  of  civil  administration  required  greater 
care  or  a  nicer  judgment  than  the  conduct  of  religious  parties, 
he  had  not  perceived  that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  this  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  theology  is  requisite,  the  speculative  refine- 
ments in  it  are  mean,  and  even  dangerous  in  a  monarch.  By 
entering  zealously  into  frivolous  disputes,  James  gave  them  an 
air  of  importance  and  dignity  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired ;  and  being  himself  enlisted  in  the  quarrel,  he 
could  no  longer  have  recourse  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  the 
only  proper  method  of  appeasing  it  The  church  of  England 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  rigid  doctrines  of  grace  and  pre- 
destination :  the  Puritans  had  not  yet  separated  themselves 
from  the  church,  nor  openly  renounced  Episcopacy.  Though 
the  spirit  of  the  parties  was  considerably  diiferent,  the  only 
appearing  subjects  of  dispute  were  concerning  the  cross  in 
baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  These  were  the  mighty 
questions  which  were  solemnly  agiiated  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  between  some  bishops  and  dignified  clergymen 

•  Jamoa  ventured  to  say,  in  hia  Basilieon  Doron,  published  while 
he  was  in  Scotland,  "I  protest  before  the  great  God,  and  BincB  I  am 
hero  as  upon  my  Testanient,  it  ia  no  place  tor  mo  to  lie  in,  that  yo 
Bhftll  never  find  with  any  highland  or  borderer  thieves,  greater  Hi- 
gratitude,  and  more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with  these  fanatio 
Bplrita  :  and  suffer  not  the  principal  of  them  to  brook  your  land."  -" 
King  Jamea's  Works,  p.  16!. 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  some  leaders  of  the  Pui-itanical  party  on 
the  other,  the  king  and  his  mbisters  being  pre&ent.*" 

The  Puritans  were  here  so  unreasonable  as  to  complain  of 
a  partial  and  unfair  management  of  the  dispute  i  as  if  the 
search  after  truth  were  in  any  degree  the  object  of  such  con- 
ferences, and  a  candid  bdifference,  so  rare  even  among 
private  inquirers  in  philosophical  questions,  could  ever  be 
expected  among  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  tJieohgical  contro- 
versy. The  king,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  conference,  showed  the  strongest  propensity  to  the 
established  church,  and  frequently  inculcated  a  maxim  which, 
though  it  has  some  foundation,  is  to  he  received  with  great 
limitations,  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  The  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  were  very  liberal  of  their  praises  towards  the  royal  dis- 
putcmt ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  "  undoubt- 
edly hia  majesty  spake  by  tlie  special  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit." t  A  few  alterations  in  the  liturgy  were  agrted  to, 
and  both  parties  separated  with  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

It  had  frequently  been  the  practice  of  the  Puritans  to  form 
certain  assemblies,  which  they  called  "  prophesyinga ;"  where 
alternately,  as  moved  by  the  spirit,  they  displayed  their  pioua 
zeal  in  prayers  and  exhortations,  and  raised  their  own  enthu- 
siasm, as  well  as  that  of  their  audience,  to  the  highest  pitch, 
from  that  social  contagion  which  has  so  mighty  an  influence 
on  holy  fervors,  and  from  the  mutual  emulation  which  arose 
in  those  trials  of  religious  eloquence.  Such  dangerous  socie- 
ties had  been  suppressed  by  Elizabeth ;  and  the  ministers  in 
this  coaference  moved  the  king  for  their  revival.  But  James 
sharply  replied,  "  If  you  aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agrees 
as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  There  Jack  and 
Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick,  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  my 
council.  Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech :  Le  roi 
s'avisera.  Stay,  I  pray,  for  one  seven  years,  before  you 
demand ;  and  then,  if  you  find  me  grow  pursy  and  fat,  I  may 
perchance  hearken  unlo  you.  For  that  government  will  keep 
me  in  breath,  and  give  me  work  enough."  J  Such  were  the 
political  considerations  which  determined  the  king  in  his  choice 
among  religious  parties. 

The  next  assembly  in  which  James  displayed  his  learning 
snd  eloquence,  was  one  that  showed  more  spirit  of  liberty  than 

t  Kennet,  p.  66S. 
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appeared  among  his  bishops  and  theologians.  The  parliament 
was  now  ready  to  assemble ;  being  so  long  delayed  on  account 
of  the  piague,  which  had  broken  out  in  London,  and  raged  to 
such  a  degree,  that  above  thirty  thousand  persons  are  com- 
puted to  have  died  of  it  in  a  year  ;_  though  the  city  contained 
at  that  lime  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  speech  which  the  king  made  on  opening  the  parliament, 
fully  displays  his  character,  and  proves  him  to  have  possessed 
more  knowledge  and  better  parts,  than  prudence,  or  any  just 
sense  of  decorum  and  propriety,*  Though  few  productions 
of  the  age  surpass  this  performance  either  in  style  or  matter, 
m  ty 


th  g 

1,  the  people,  or  the  hous^  itself,  to  the  choice  and  con 
ice  of  the  members.  It  had  been  usual,  after  parliaments 
were  prolonged  beyond  one  session,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert 
a  discretionary  authority  of  issuing  new  writs  to  supply  the 
place  of  any  members  whom  he  judged  incapable  of  attending, 
either  on  account  of  their  employment,  their  sickness,  or  other 
Impediment.  This  practice  gave  that  minister,  and  consequent- 
ly the  prince,  an  unlimited  power  of  modelling  at  pleasure  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  ;  yet  so  little  jealousy  had  it 
created,  that  the  commons  of  themselves,  without  any  court 
influence  or  intrigue,  and  contrary  to  some  former  voles  of 
llieii  own,  confirmed   it  in   the   twenty-third  of  Elizabeth.^ 

*  King  Jitmes'B  Works,  p.  i84,  185,  cte.     Jourii.  22d  Maii^h,  1603. 
BJ3niiet,  p.  6GS. 

t  King  James's  Worlts,  p.  495,  49S. 
i  Joivrn.  January  19th,  1680- 
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At  that  lime,  though  some  members,  whose  places  had'  been 
supplied  on  account  of  sickness,  having  now  recovered  their 
health,  appeared  in  Ihe  house  and  claimed  their  seat,  such 
was  the  authority  of  tlie  chancellor,  that,  merely  out  of  respect 
to  him,  his  sentence  was  adhered  to,  and  the  new  members 
were  continued  in  their  places.  Here  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
rogative was  conferred  on  the  crown  :  but  to  show  the  genius 
of  that  a^,  or  rather  the  channels  in  which  power  then  ran, 
the  crown  put  very  little  value  on  this  authority ;  insomuch 
thai  two  days  afterwards  the  chancellor  of  himself  resigned  it 
back  to  the  commoas,  and  gave  them  power  to  judge  of  a 
particular  vacancy  in  their  house.  And  when  the  question 
concerning  the  chancellor's  new  writs  was  again  brought  on 
the  carpet  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the  coinmons  were 
so  little  alarmed  at  the  precedent,  that  though  they  readmitted 
some  old  members,  whose  seats  had  been  vacated  on  account 
of  slight  indispositions,  yet  ihey  confirmed  iho  chancellor's 
sentence,  in  instances  where  the  distemper  appeared  to  have 
been  dangerous  and  incurable.*  Nor  did  they  proceed  any 
further  in  vindication  of  their  privileges  than  to  vote,  "  That 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  there  do  not,  at  any  time,  any 
writ  go  out  for  choosing  or  returning  any  member  without  the 
warrant  of  the  house."  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  may  remark, 
and  the  reigns  preceding,  sessions  of  parliament  wero  not 
usually  the  twelfth  part  so  long  as  the  \  acations ,  and  dunng 
the  latter,  the  chancellor  s  power,  i£  ho  pkased  to  exert  it,  was 
confirmed,  at  least  left,  by  this  Yote,  as  unlimited  and  unie- 
strained  as  ever 

In  a  subsequent  piiliament,  the  absolute  aulhorttj  of  the 
queen  was  exerted  in  a  manner  still  more  open ,  and  began 
for  the  first  time  to  give  alarm  to  the  commons  New  writs 
having  been  issued  by  the  chancellor  when  there  was  no 
vacancy,  and  a  controversy  arising  upon  thit  incident,  Ihe 
queen  sent  a  menage  to  tbe  house,  informing  (hem  that  it 
were  impertinent  for  them  to  deal  m  such  matters  These 
questions,  she  said,  belonged  only  to  iht  chancellor ,  and  she 
had  appointed  him  to  confei  with  the  judges,  in  order  to  settle 
all  disputes  with  reganl  to  elections  The  commons  had  the 
courage,  a  few  dajs  after,  to  vote,  "That  it  was  a  most 
perilous  precedent,  where  two  kn  gbts  of  a  county  were  duly 
elected,  if  any  new  wiit  should  issue  out  for  a  second  election 

•  Journ,  Mareh  I8th,  1580.     See  further,  D'Ewes,  p.  430. 
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without  order  of  the  house  itself:  that  the  discusying  and 
Bcljudging  of  this  and  such  like  differences  belonged  only  to 
the  house ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  message  sent  to  tbe 
lord  chancellor,  not  so  much  as  to  inquire  what  he  had  done 
i'p  the  matter,  because  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  matter  deroga- 
tory to  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  house."  *  This  is  the 
most  considerable,  and  almost  only  instance  of  parliamenfary 
liberty,  which  occurs  during  the  reign  of  that  princess. 

Outlaws,  whether  on  account  of  debts  or  crimes,  had  been 
declared  by  the  judges  t  incapable  of  enjoying  a  seat  in  the 
house,  where  they  must  themselves  be  lawgivers;  but  thia 
opinion  of  the  judges  had  been  frequently  overruled.  I  find, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,}  who  was  questioned  for 
an  outlawry,  that,  having  proved  all  his  debts  to  have  been 
eontracted  by  suretyship,  and  to  have  been  most  of  fhem 
honestly  compounded,  he  was  allowed,  on  account  of  these 
favorable  circumstances,  to  keep  his  seat ;  which  plainly  sup- 
poses, that  otherwise  it  would  have  been  vacated  on  account 
of  the  outlaw  ry.§ 

When  James  summoned  this  parliament,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation,!] in  which,  among  many  general  advices,  which, 
like  a'kind  tutor,  he  bestowed  on  his  people,  he  strictly  enjoins 
them  not  to  choose  any  outlaw  for  their  representative.  And 
he  adds,  "  If  any  person  take  upon  him  the  place  of  knigh* 
citizen,  6r  burgess,  not  being  duly  elected,  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  in  that  behalf  provided,  and  according  to  the 
purport,  effect,  and  true  meaning  of  this  our  proclamation, 
then  every  person  so  offending  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for 
the  same."  A  proclamation  here  was  plainly  put  on  the 
Bame  footing  with  a  law,  and  that  in  so  delicate  a  point  as  the 
right  of  elections ;  most  alarming  circumstances,  had  thei^ 
not  been  reason  to  believe  that  this  measure,  being  entered 
Lnto  so  early  in  the  king's  reign,  proceeded  more  from  pre- 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  397.  t  30  H.  6.  J  Joum.  Feb.  8th,  1880. 

§  In  n  aubeequent  parliament,  that  of  the  thicty-lifth  of  the  queen, 
the  commons,  aftec  a  great  debate,  expressly  voted,  that  a  person 
outlawed  might  be  elected,  D'Ewes,  p.  fil8.  But  sa  the  matter  had 
been  much  contested,  the  king  m^ht  think  the  vote  of  the  house  no 
law,  Bud  might  esteem  his  own  decision  of  more  weight  than  theirs. 
We  uiay  also  Buppoao  th&t  ha  was  not  acquainted  with  this  to1«. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  speech  to  her  last  parUament,  complained 
of  their  admitting  outlaws,  and  represents  that  conduct  of  the  houaa 
aa  a  great  abuse. 

U  Jan.  Uth,  1601,    Eymer,  torn.  xvj.  p.  661. 
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eipitation  and  m  stake  tl  an  from  any  serious  design  of  in. 
vading  the  pr  v  eges  of  pa  1  a    e     * 

Sir  Francis  Good  n  was  chosen  member  for  the  county 
of  Bucks  ;  and  I  9  re  urn  as  usual  vas  made  into  chancery. 
The  chancellor,  pro  ouncing  hi  an  outlaw,  vacated  his  seat, 
and  issued  writs  for  a  new  election.t  Sir  John  Fortescue  was 
chosen  in  his  place  by  the  county :  but  the  first  act  of  tlio 
house  was  to  reverse  the  chancellor's  sentence,  and  restore 
Sir  Francis  to  his  seat.  At  the  king's  suggestion,  the  lords 
desired  a  conference  on  the  subject;  hut  were  absolutely 
refused  by  the  commons,  as  the  question  entirely  regarded 
their  own  privileges.^  The  commons,  however,  agreed  to 
make  a  remonstrance  to  (he  king  by  the  mouth  of  their 
speaker ;  in  which  they  maintained  that,  though  the  returns 
were  by  form  made  into  chancery,  yet  the  sole  right  of  judg- 
ing with  regard  to  elections  belonged  to  the  house  itself,  not 
to  the  chancellor.^  James  was  not  satisfied,  and  ordered  a 
conference  between  the  house  and  the  judges,  whose  opinion 
in  this  case  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  commons.  This  con- 
ference, he  said,  he  commanded  as  an  "  absolute  "  king ;  {| 
an  epithet,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  not  very  grateful  to  Eng- 
lish ears,  but  one  to  which  they  had  already  been  somewhat 
accustomed  from  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth-H  He  added,  "  That 
all  Iheir  privileges  were  derived  from  his  grant,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  turn  them  against  him ; "  **  a  sentiment  which, 
from  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  princess  had  also  enter- 
tained, and  which  was  the  reigning  principle  of  her  cdVirtiera 
and  ministers,  and  the  spring  of  all  her  administration. 

The  commons  were  in  some  perplexity.  Their  eyes  were 
now  opened,  and  they  Saw  the  consequences  of  that  power 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  chancellor,  and  to  which  their 

*  The  duke  o£  Sully  tells  us,  tliat  it  w»a  a  masim  of  James,  tliat 
no  prince,  in  tlie  firat  year  of  his  cexgn,  shoiilti  begin,  any  conaidera- 
ble  undertaking  ;  e.  maxim,  reasonable  in  itself,  and  verj  suitable  to 
hia  cautious,  not  to  Bay  timid  character.  Tho  facility  with  which,  he 
departed  &om  this  preteimon,  is  another  proof  that  his  meaning  was 
innacent.  But  had  tte  privileges  of  jiarliament  been  at  that  time 
CKactly  aaoertained,  or  royal  power  fully  limited,  could  such  an 
imagination  ever  have  been,  entertained  by  him,  as  to  think  that  hia 
protdamationa  could  regulate  parliamentary  elections  i 

t  "Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  19.  J  Journ.  28th  March,  1601. 

{  Journ,  3d  April,  1601. 

y   See  note  BR,  at  tho  end  of  the  volume. 

^  Camden,  in  Kemiet,  p.  375. 
••  Jouxn.  asihMoroli;  fitb  Aptil,  1901. 
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predecessors  had  in  some  instances  blindly  submitted.  "  By 
this  course,"  said  a  member,  "  the  free  election  of  the  coun 
ties  is  taken  away,  and  none  shall  be  chosen  but  suqIi  as  shall 
please  the  king  and  council.  Let  us  therefore  with  fortitude, 
understaading,  and  sincerity,  seek  to  maintain  our  privilege. 
This  cannot  be  construed  any  contempt  in  us,  but  merely  a 
maintenance  of  om-  common  rights,  which  our  ancestors  have 
left  us,  and  which  it  is  just  and  fit  for  us  to  transmit  to  our 
posterity."  *  Another  said,  "  This  may  be  called  a  quo  war- 
ranto to  seize  all  our  liberties."  t  "A  chancellor,"  added  a 
third,  "  by  this  course  may  call  a  parliament  consisting  of 
what  persons  ho  pleases.  Any  suggestion,  by  any  person, 
may  be  the  cause  of  sending  a  new.  writ.  It  is  come  to  this 
plain  question,  whether  the  chancery  or  parliament  ought  to 
have  authority."  J 

Notwithstanding  this  watchful  spirit  of  liberty  which  now 
appeared  in  the  commons,  their  deference  for  majesty  was  so 
great  that  they  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
judges  before  the  king  and  council.  There  the  question  of 
law  began  to  appear  in  James's  eyes  a  little  more  doubtful 
than  he  had  hitherto  imagined  it ;  and  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  with  some  honor,  ho  proposed  that  both  Goodwin  and 
Fortescue  should  be  set  aside,  and  a  writ  be  issued,  by  war- 
rant of  the  house,  for  a  new  election.  Goodwin  gave  his 
consent,  and  the  commons  embraced  the  expedient ;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that,  while  they  showed  their  regard  for  the 
king,  they  secured  for  the  future  the  free  possession  of  their 
seats,  and  the  right  which  they  claimed  of  judging  solely  in 
their  own  elections  and  returns.^ 

A  power  like  this,,  so  essential  to  ihe  exercise  of  all  their 
other  powers,  themselves  so  essential  to  public  liberty,  cannot 
fairly  be  deemed  an  encroachment  in  the  commons ;  but 
must  be  regarded  as  an  inherent  privilege,  happily  rescued 
from  that  ambiguity  which  the  negligence  of  some  former 
parliaments  had  thrown  upon  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commons,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Shirley,  established  their  power  of  punishmg,  as  well  the  per- 
sons at  whose  suit  any  member  is  arrested,  as  the  officers  who 
either  arrest  or  detain  him.  Their  asserting  of  this  privilege 
ndmits  of  the  same  reflection. |1 

*  JouTD.  30th  March,  1604.  t  Joum.  30th  Maxell,  J1604. 

t  Journ.  30th  March,  1601. 

{   See  note  SS,  at  the  end  d  -Qie  volaiite. 

i  Joum.  eth  and  7tli  May,  160*. 
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About  (his  period,  the  minds  of  men  throughout  Europe, 
especially  in  England,  seem  to  have  undergone  a  general 
but  insensible  revolalion.  Though  letters  had  been  revived 
in  the  preceding  age,  they  were  chiefly  cultivated  by  those 
of  sedentary  professions ;  nor  had  they  till  now  begun  to 
3pi-fiad  themselves  in  any  degree  among  men  of  the  world. 
Arts,  both  mechanical  and  liberal,  were  every  day  receiving 
great  improvements.  Navigation  had  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  globe.  Travelling  was  secure  and  agreeable.  And 
the  general  system  of  politics  in  Europe  was  become  more 
enlarged  and  comprehensive. 

In  consequence  of  this  universal  fermentation,  the  ideas 
of  men  enlarged  themselves  on  all  sides ;  and  the  several 
constituent  parts  of  the  Gothic  governments,  which  seem  to 
have  lain  long  inactive,  began  every  where  to  operate  and 
encroach  on  each  other.  On  the  continent,  where  the  neces- 
sity of  discipline  had  begotten  standing  armies,  the  princes 
commonly  established  an  unlimited  authority,and  overpowered, 
by  force  or  intrigue,  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  England, 
the  love  of  freedom,  which,  unless  checked,  flourishes  ex- 
tremely in  all  liberal  natures,  acquired  new  force,  and  was 
regulated  by  more  enlarged  views,  suitable  to  that  cultivated 
understanding  which  became  every  day  more  common  among 
men  of  birlh  and  education.  A  familiar  acquaintance  wiJi 
the  precious  remains  of  antiquity  excited  in  every  generous 
breast  a  passion  for  a  limited  constitution,  and  begat  an  emu- 
lation of  those  manly  virtues  which  the  Greek  and  Boman 
authors,  by  such  .animating  examples,  as  well  as  pathetic 
expressions,  recommend  to  us.  The  severe,  though  popular 
government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined  this  rising  spirit  within 
very  narrow  bounds ;  but  when  a  new  and  a  foreign  family 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  a  prince  less  dreaded  and  less 
beloved,  symptoms  immediately  appeared  of  a  more  free  and 
independent  genius  in  the  nation. 

Happily,  this  prince  possessed  neither  sufficient  capacity  to 
perceive  the  alteration,  nor  sufficient  art  and  vigor  to  check  it 
ill  its  early  advances.  Jealous  of  regal,  because  conscious  ot 
little  personal  authority,  he  had  established  within  his  own 
mind  a  speculative  system  of  absolute  government,  which  few 
of  bis  subjects,  he  believed,  and  none  but  traitors  and  rebels 
would  make  any  scruple  to  admit.  On  whichever  side  he 
cast  his  eye,  every  thing  concun'ed  to  encourage  his  preju- 
dices.   When  he  compared  himself  with  the  other  hereditary 
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sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  imagined  that,  as  he  bore  the  saron 
rank,  he  was  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives ;  not  considering 
the  innovations  lately  introduced  by  them,  and  the  military 
force  by  which  (heir  authority  was  supported.  In  England, 
that  power,  almost  unlimited,  which  had  been  exercised  for 
above  a  century,  especially  during  the  late  reign,  he  ascribed 
solely  to  royal  birth  and  title  ;  -^t  to  the  pi-udence  and  spirit 
of  the  monarchs,  nor  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times.  Even 
the  opposition  which  he  had  struggled  with  in  Scotland, 
encouraged  him  still  further  in  his  favorite  notions  ;  while  he 
there  saw,  that  the  same  resistance  which  opposed  regal 
authority,  violated  all  law  and  order,  and  made  way  either  for 
the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  nobility,  or  for  the  more  intolerable 
insolence  of  seditious  preachers.  In  his  own  person,  there- 
fore, he  thought  all  legal  power  to  be  centred,  by  an  heredi- 
tary and  a  divine  right :  and  this  opinion  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to  liberty,  had  not  the  tirmness  of  the 
persuasion,' and  its  seeming  evidence,  induced  him  to  trust 
solely  to  his  right,  without  making  the  smallest  provision,  either 
of  force  or  politics,  in  order  to  support  it. 

Such  were  the  opposite  dispositions  of  parliament  and 
prince  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottish  line ;  dispositions 
just  beginning  to  exist  and  to  appear  in  the  parliament,*  but 
thoroughly  established  and  openly  avowed  on  the  part  of  the 
prince. 

The  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  house  of  commons  appeared, 
not  only  in  defence  of  their  own  privileges,  but  also  in  their 
endeavor,  though  at  this  timein  vain,  to  free  trade  from  those 
shackles  which  the  high  exerted  prerogative,  and  even,  in  this 
respect,  the  ill-judged  tyranny  of  Elizabeth,  had  imposed 
upon  it. 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in  and  annulled 
all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  predecessor,  and  which  extremely  fettered 
every  Species  of  domestic  industry :  but  the  exclusive  com- 
panies still  remfdned  ;  another  species  of  monopoly,  by  which 
almost  all  foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was  brought 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engrossers,  and  all  prospect 
of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  forever  sacrificed  to 
a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  sovereign.  These  com- 
panies, though  arbitrarily  erected,  had  carried  their  privileges 

•  Sae  note  TV,  at  the  end  bf  tha  volume. 
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BO  iar,  that  almost  all  the  commerce  of  England  was  centred 
in  London;  and  it  appears  that  the  customs  of  that  port 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
while  those  of  all  the  kingdom  beside  yielded  only  seventeen 
thousand.*  Nay,  the  whole  trade  of  London  was  confined  to 
about  two  hundred  citizens.t  who  were  easily  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themselves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
pleased  both  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation.  The 
committee  appointed  to  consider  this  enormous  grievance,  one 
of  the  greatest  which  we  read  of  in  English  story,  insist  on  it 
as  a  fact  well  known  and  avowed,  however  contrary  to  present 
received  opinion,  that  shipping  and  seamen  had  insensibly 
decayed  during  all  the  preceding  reign.f  And  though  nothing 
be  more  common  than  complaints  of  the  decay  of  trade,  even 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods,  yet  is  this  a  consequence 
which  might  naturally  result  from  such  arbitrary  establish- 
ments, at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  except  that  of  Scotland,  enjoyed  full  liberty  and 
indulgence. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  attempting  to  give  liberty  to 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  they  also  endeavored  to  free 
the  landed  property  from  the  burden  of  wardships,^  and  to 
remove  those  remains  of  the  feudal  tenures  under  which  the 
nation  still  labored.  A  just  regard  was  shown  to  the  crown  in 
the  conduct  of  this  affair;  nor  was  the  remedy  sought  for 
considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  merely  of  grace  and  favor. 
The  profit  which  the  king  reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from 
respite  of  homage,  was  estimated  ;  and  it  was  intended  to 
compound  for  these  prerogatives  by  a  secure  and  independent 
revenue.  But  after  some  debates  in  the  house,  and  some 
conferences  with  the  lords,  the  affair  was  found  to  contain 
more  ditficulties  than  could  easily,  at  that  time,  be  surmounted ; 
and  it  was  not  then  brought  to  any  conclusion. 

The  same  fate  attended  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature,  to  free 
the  nation  from  the  burden  of  purveyance.  This  prerogative 
had  been  much  abused  by  the  purveyors ;  ]j  and  the  commons 

*  Jourii.  21et  May,  IGO*.  t  Journ.  2lBt  May,  1604. 

t  A  remonstrance  &om  tlie  Trinity  House,  in  1602,  eays,  that  in  a 
little  &bave  twelve  years  after  1S88,  the  shipping  and  number  of 
seamon  in  England  decayed  about  a  third.  Anglesey's  Happy  Putura 
State  of  England,  p.  128,  from  Sit  Julius  CsOHat's  CollectionB.  Se» 
Joum.  21st  May,  1604. 

i  Journ.  1st  June,  160i.  II  Joum.  SOtli  April,  1601. 
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showed  some  intention  to  ofTer  the  king  fifty  tnousana  pounas 
a  year  for  the  abolition  of  it,    . 

Another  alTair  of  the  utmost  consequence  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,  wheve  the  commons  showed  a  greater 
spirit  of  independence  than  any  true  judgment  of  national 
interest.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  zealouslv  and 
even  impatiently,  urged  by  the  king.*  He  justly  ■e^trded  t 
ns  the  peculifir  felicity  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  term  na  ed  the 
bloody  animosities  of  these  hostile  nations ;  and  had  red  ced 
tlje  whole  island  under  one  government,  enjoying  tranq  II  ty 
within  itself,  and  security  from  all  foreign  invas  o  s  He 
hoped  that,  while  his  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  reflected  on 
past  disasters,  besides  regarding  his  person  as  iniimtely  pre- 
cious, they  would  "entertain  the  strongest  desire  of  securing 
themselves  against  the  return  of  like  calamities,  by  a  thorough 
union  of  laws,  pariiaments,  and  privileges.  He  considered 
not,  that  tliis  very  reflection  operated,  as  yet,  in  a  contrary 
manner  on  men's  prejudices,  and  kept  alive  that  mutual  haired 
between  tho  nations,  which  had  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extremities,  and  required  time  fo  allay  it.  Tho  more  urgent 
the  kiogappeared  in  promoting  so  useful  a  measure, the  more 
backward  was  the  English  parliament  in  concurring  with  him ; 
while  they  ascribed  his  excessive  zea\  to  that  partiality  in  favor 
of  his  ancient  subjects,  of  which  they  thought  that,  on  other 
occadona,  they  had  reason  to  complain.  Their  complaisance 
for  the  king,  tlierefore,  carried  them  no  further  than  to  appoint 
forty-four  English  to'  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottish  com- 
missioners, in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of  a 
union ;  but  without  any  power  of  making  advances  towards 
the  establishment  of  it.t 

The  same  spirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not  better 
Judgment,  appeared  in  tho  house  of  commons  when  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  was  brought  before  them  by  some  members 
attached  to  the  court  In  vain  was  it  urged  that,  though  the 
king  received  a  supply  which  had  been  voted  to  Elizabeth, 
and  which  had  not  been  collected  before  her  death,  yet  he 
found  it  burdened  with  a  debt  contracted  by  (be  queen,  equal 
to  the  full  amount  of  it :  that  peace  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
concluded  with  Spain,  and  that  Ireland  was  still  expensive  to 

■  Joum.  2l5t  April,  Ist  May,  1604.  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  t« 
p.  91. 

t  Jouni.  7t)i  June,  160*.    Konnet,  p.  67$. 
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film :  that  on  hia  journey  from  Scotland,  amidst  audi  a  con- 
course of  people,  and  on  that  of  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
he  had  expended  considerable  sums ;  and  that,  as  the  courtiers 
had  looked  for  greater  liberalities  from  the  prince  on  his 
accession,  and  had  imposed  op  his  generous  nature,  so  tho 
prince,  in  his  turn,  would  expect,  at  the  beginning,  somo  mark 
of  duty  and  attachment  from  his  people,  and  some  considera- 
tion of  his  necessities.  No  impression  was  made  on  the  house- 
of  commons  by  these  topics ;  and  the  majority  appeared  fully 
determined  to  refuse  all  supply.  The  burden  of  government, 
at  that  time,  lay  surprisingly  light  upon  the  people  :  and  thai 
very  reason,  which  to  us,  at  this  distance,  may  seem  a  motive 
of  generosity,  was  the  real  cause  why  the  parliament  was,  on 
all  occasions,  so  remarkably  frugal  and  reserved.  They  were 
not,  as  yet,  accustomed  to  open  their  purees  in  so  liberal  a 
manner  as  their  successors,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
their  sovereign  ;  and  the  smallest  demand,  however  requisite, 
appeared  in  their  eyes  unreasonable  and  exorbitant.  The 
commons  seem  also  to  have  been  desirous  of  reducing  the 
crown,  to  still  further  necessities,  by  their  refusing  a  bill,  sent 
down  fo  them  by  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands 
forever  on  the  king's  heirs  and  successors.*  The  dissipation 
made  by  Elizabeth  had  probably  taught  James  the  necessity 
of  this  law,  and  shown  them  the  advantage  of  refusing  it. 

In  order  to  cover  a  disappointment  with  regard  to  supply, 
which  might  bear  a  bad  construction  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  James  sent  a  message  to  the  house,t  in  which  he 
told  them  that  he  desired  no  supply ;  and  he  was  fery  forward 
in  refusing  what  was  never  offered  him.  Soon  after,  he  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  not  without  discovering  in  his  speech 
visible  marks  of  dissatisfaction.  Even  so  early  in  his  reign, 
he  saw  reason  to  make  public  complaints  of  tiie  restless  and 
encroaching  spirit  of  the  Puritanical  party,  and  of  the  malevo- 
lence vrith  which  they  endeavored  to  inspire  the  commons. 
Nor  were  his  complaints  without  foundation,  or  the  Puritans 
without  interest;  since  the  commons,  now  finding  themselves 
free  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth,  made  appli- 
cation for  a  conference  with  tlie  lords,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  tlie  king  ;  the  purport  of  both  which  was,  to  procure 
in  favor  of  the  Puritans,  a  relaxation  of  the   ecclesiastical 
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laws.*     The  use  of  the  surplice,  and  of  the  cros 
is  there  chiefly  complained  of;  but  the  remedy  si 


and  was  d  b    d     Sp  m    is  L     d  d  § 

conf     n        p  h  ty  d 

have  so  mnhhhxcp 

Ihespp  g  bEgd  bL  C  tryp 
the  war  might  appear  to  have  been  continued  moieon  account 
of  peraonai  animosity  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  than  any 
conlrariety  of  political  interests  between  their  subjects.  Some 
articles  ia  the  treaty,  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  were  never  executed  by  the  king  ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  that  head,  it  appeared  that, 
by  secret  agreement,  the  king  had  expressly  reserved  tha 
power  of  sending  assistafice  to  the  Hollanders.[|  The  con- 
Btable  of  Caslile  came  into  England  to  ratify  the  peace  ;  and 
on  the  part  of  England,  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  sent  into  the 
Low  Countries  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  ^arl  of  Notling. 
ham,  high  admiral,  into  Spain,  The  train  of  the  latter  was 
numerous  and  splendid;  and  the  Spaniards  it  is  said,  were 
extremely  surprised  when  they  beheld  the  blooming  cownte 
nances  and  graeefui  appeaiance  of  the  English,  whom  (hen 
bigotry,  inflamed  by  the  pnests,  had  rt.pre'scnted  a&  =io  many 
monsters  and  infernal  demons 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force,  was  pei 
fectly  secure  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Spanish  war  Jimes 
ebowed  an  impatience  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  ;  and  soon 
after  bis  accession,  before  any  terms  of  peace  were  concerted, 
or  even  proposed  by  Spain,  he  recalled  all  the  letters  of 

•  La  Boderie,  the  rjreiioli  ambassador,  saya,  that  the  houaa  of  com 
moiis  wsa  oompoBed  mostly  of  Puritans.    ToL  i.  p.  SI. 

t  Pari,  Hist.  voL  v.  p.  98,  99, 100, 

j  See  note  UU,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

5  Eymer,  torn.  ivi.  p,  586,  etc. 

II  Winwood,  vol.  iL  p.  27,  330,  el  aliU.  In  tJiis  reapeot,  James's 
peane  was  more  honorable  than,  that  which.  Henry  IV.  himself  made 
with  Spain.  This  lattor  prince  stipulated  not  to  assist  the  Dutch  i 
ind  tha  supplies  which  ho  secretly  sent  them  were  in  direct  contra- 
VenUon  to  the  treaty. 
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marque  *  which  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Arch 
dulte  Albert  had  made  some  advances  of  a  like  nature,!  which 
invited  the  king  to  fake  this  friendly  step.  But  what  is  re- 
markable, in  James's  proclamation  for  that  purpose  he  plainly 
supposes,  that,  as  he  had  himself,  while  king  of  Scotland 
always  lived  in  amity  with  Spain,  peace  was  attached  to  hia 
person ;  and  that  merely  by  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  without  any  articles  of  treaty  or  agreement,  he  had 
ended  the  war  between  the  kingdoms.f  This  ignorance  of 
the  law  of  nations  may  appear  surprising  in  a  prince  who  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  who  had  reigned  from  his  infancy ; 
did  we  not  consider  that  a  king  of  Scotland,  who  lives  in  close 
friendship  with  England,  has  iew  transactions  to  manage  with 
foreign  princes,  and  has  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  experi- 
ence. Unhappily  for  James,  his  timidity,  his  prejudices,  bis 
indolence,  his  love  of  amusement,  particularly  of  hunting,  to 
which  he  was  much  addicted,  ever  prevented  him  from  making 
any  progress  in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  foreign  politics, 
and  in  a  little  time  diminished  that  regard  which  all  the  neigh- 
boring nations  had  paid  to  England  during  the  reign  of  hia 
predecessor.^ 

,  *  23d  June,  1S03.  t  Grotii  Annal.  lib.  xii. 

X  See  Proclamations  during  the  first  Berfln  years  of  King  Jame*. 
Winwood,  Tol.  ii.  p.  66. 

§  MfemairOB  da  la  Boderie,  toL  i.  p.  64, 181,  195,  21?,  302 ;  toJ.  a 
II.  m,  27S. 
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[1604.]  We  are  now  to  relate  aa  event,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  that  history  has  conveyed  Co  posterity,  and  contain- 
ing at  once  a  singular  proof  both  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  human  mind ;  its  widest  departure  from  morals,  and 
most  steady  attachment  to  religious  prejudices.  It  is  the 
'gunpowder  treason"  of  which  I  speak;  a  fact  as  ccrtam 
as  it  appears  incredible. 

The  lloman  Catholics  had  expected  great  favor  and  indul- 
gence on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  he  was  descended 
from  Mary,  whose  life  they  believed  1o  have  been  sacrificed 
to  their  cause,  and  as  he  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  was 
imagined  to  have  shown  some  partiality  towards  them,  which 
nothing,  they  thought,  but  interest  and  necessity  had  since 
restrained.  It  is  pretended,  that  he  had  evea  entered  into 
positive  engagements  to  tolerate  their  religion  as  soon  as  he 
should  mount  the  throne  of  England ;  whether  their  credulity 
had  interpreted  in  this  sense  some  obliging  espressions  of  the 
king's,  or  that  he  had  employed  snch  an  artifice  in  order  to 
render  them  favorable  to  his  title.*  Very  soon  Ihey  dis- 
covered their  mistake  ;  and  were  at  once  surprised  and 
enraged  to  find  Jamea  on  all  occasions  express  his  intention 
of  striotlj'  executing  the  laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of 
persevermg  in  all  me  rigorous  measures  of  Eliaabelb.  Cates- 
by,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient  family,  first 
thought  of  a  most  extraordinary  method  of  revenge  ;  and  he 
opened  his  intention  lo  Piercy,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Northumberland.  In  one  of  their  conversations  with 
regard  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Catholics,  Piercy  Hav- 
ing broken  into  a  sally  of  passion,  and  mentioned  assassinating 
the  king,  Catesby  look  the  opportunity  of  revealing  to  him  a 
nobler  and  more  extensive  plan  of  treason,  whicli  not  only 
included  a  sure  execution  of  vengeance,  but  afforded  some 


•  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  301,  202,  203.    "VVinwood,  tol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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hopes  of  reatoniig  ttie  Catholic  religion  in  England,    "  In  vain," 
dh  Id  J      p  d      thfglfhh       U 

d        wl    w    id  !b    h     }  d      h  f 

g  t      I  Id  V  t  h  th    wl    t       y  1 

f  m  ly     h        h  1  ly  th   g     try    h    p    1  t  11     f    t  d 

thh  I        yd        Id  rase        hh  th 

p  dthimlylbedhld 

1  id  b  t  d       Ih  g     f     tl      1  -agi    I 

dhfhpd  T  gdprpsc 

t  a        y      t  hi         1      k    g     h        J  I  f  m  ly 

tl      1    d     th  d  h    y    11 

H  pp  ly  th  y  11     ss     hi   I  h    fi    t 

t  i  11      p    1  d     ff  d        fl       pp  rt       J     f 

fel  d        f  I        g  C       t  p    p      t  II       t 

bq  Aff  b  my  biw 

th    h  11       wl     h  1    y  m  I    h  tl  y  t 


t        ph       be         h         1  I      f  d  tl         d    h  U 

blllwlhpl  th        '<a     I       us       11  11        -e 

p       dthdtsfp  b  hh       dbth       g 

h        h  Id         t       d      t        th     sa  d  f    g  n     th 

p  hb  md  php         11       wp 

t  gtpffi  btflmhlthre 

f  d        h    I  rm        d  Iff 

Piercy  was  charmed  with  this  project  of  Catesby ;  and  they 
agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a  few  more,  and  among 
the  rest  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  sent  over  to  Flanders 
in  quest  of  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  with 
whose  zeal  and  courage  they  were  all  thoroughly  acquainted. 
When  they  enlisted  any  new  conspiratoi,  in  order  to  bind  him 
to  secrecy,  they  always,  together  with  an  oath,  employed  the 
communion,  the  most  sacred  rite  of  their  religion.t  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  no  one  of  these  pious  devotees  ever  enter- 
tained the  least  compunction  with  regard  to  the  cruel  massa- 
cre which  they  projected,  of  whatever  was  great  and  eminent 
in  the  nation.  Some  of  them  only  were  startled  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  of  necessity  many  Catholics  must  he  present,  aa 
epeclators  or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as  having  seats  in  the 
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house  of  peera  :  but  Tesmond,  a  Jesuit,  and  Garnet,  superior 
of  that  order  in  England,  removed  thgse  scruples,  and  showed 
them  how  the  interests  of  religion  required  that  the  innocent 
should  here  be  sacrificed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  passed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1604 ; 
when  the  conspirators  also  hired  a  house  in  Piercy's  name, 
adjoining  to  that  in  wliich  the  parliament  was  to  assemble. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  they  began  their  operations, 
That  they  might  be  less  interrupted,  and  give  less  suspicion  to 
the  neighborhood,  they  carried  in  store  of  provisions  with 
them,  and  never  desisted  from  their  labor.  Obstinate  in 
their  purpose,  and  confirmed  by  passion,  by  principle,  and  by 
mutual  exhortation,  they  little  feared  death  in  comparison  of 
a  disappointment;  and  having  provided  arms,  together  with 
the  instruments  of  their  labor,  Ihey  resolved  there  to  perish  in 
case  of  a  discovery.  Their  perseverance  advanced  the  work ; 
and  they  soon  pierced  the  wall,  though  three  yards  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  on  approaching  the  other  side,  they  were  somewhat 
startled  at  hearing  a  noise  which  they  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count for.  [1605.]  Upon  inquiry,  they  found  liiat  it  came 
from  the  vault  below  the  house  of  lords  ;  that  a  magazine  of 
coals  had  been  kept  there  ;  and  that,  as  the  coals  were  selling 
off,  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  immediately  seized ;  the  place  hired  by  Piercy ; 
thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  fagots  and  billets  ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung 
open ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it  contained  nothing 

Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  look  forward,  and 
to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their  project.  The  king,  the 
queen,  Prince  Henry,  were  all  expected  to  be  present  at  tho 
opening  of  parliament.  The  duke,  by  reason  of  his  tender 
age,  would  be  absent ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Piercy  should 
seize  him,  or  assassinate  him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a 
child  likewise,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington's  house  in  War- 
wickshire ;  and  Sir  Everard  Dlgby,  Eookwood,  Grant,  bemg 
let  into  the  conspiracy,  engaged  to  assemble  their  friends  on 
pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  and  seizing  that  princess,  im- 
mediately to  proclaim  her  queen.  So  transported  were  they 
with  rage  against  their  adversaries,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
prospect  of  revenge,  that  Ihey  forgot  all  care  of  their  own 
safety ;  and  trusting  to  the  general  confusion  which  must  result 
from  so  unexpected  a  blow,  they  foresaw  not  that  tlie  fury  of 
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the  people,  now  unrestrained  by  any  authority,  must  have 
turned  against  them,  and  would  probably  have  satiated  itself 
by  a  universal  massacre  of  the  Catholics. 

The  day  so  long  wished  for  now  approached,  on  which  the 
parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble.  The  dreadful  secret, 
though  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons,  had  been  re- 
ligiously kept  during  the  space  of  near  a  year  and  a  half.  No 
remorse,  no  pity,  no  fear  of  puoishoient,  no  hope  of  reward, 
had  as  yet  induced  any  one  conspirator  either  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  or  make  a  discovery  of  it.  The  holy  fury  had 
extinguished  in  their  breast  every  other  motive ;  and  it  was  an 
indiscretion  at  last,  proceeding  chiefly  from  these  very  bigoted 
prejudices  and  partialities,  which  saved  the  nation. 

Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  a  Catholic,  son  to  Lord  Morley,  received  the  following 
letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his  servant  by  an  unknown 
hand :  "  My  Lord,  —  Out  of  the  iove  I  liear  to  some  of  your 
friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I 
would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some 
excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parliament.  For 
God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  tlie  wickedness  of  this 
time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retire 
yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event 
in  safety.  For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir, 
yet,  I  say,  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament, 
and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is 
not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do 
you  no  harm :  for  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have 
burned  the  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace 
to  make  good  use  of  it,  unto  whose  holy  projection  I  commend 
you."  * 

Montcagle  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  letter ;  and  though 
inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  frighten  and  ridicule 
Jiim,  he  judged  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  Lord  Salisbury,  secretary 
of  slate.  Though  Salisbury,  too,  ivas  inclined  to  pay  Utile 
attention  to  it,  he  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who 
came  to  town  a  few  days  after.  To  the  king  it  appeared  not 
so  light  a  matter ;  and  from  the  serious,  earnest  style  of  the 
letter,  he  conjectured  that  it  implied  somethiiig  dangerous  and 
imiiortant,  A  '^  terrible  blow,"  and  yet  "  the  authors  con- 
cealed  ; "  a  danger  so  "  sudden,"  and  yet  so  "  great ;  "  these 

•  King  James's  Woiks,  p.  227. 
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oircumslances  seemed  all  to  denote  some  contrivance  by  gtin« 
powrtei  ,  and  it  was  thought  adiisahie  to  inspect  dli  the  vaults 
below  tlip  hou  cs  of  parliament  Tina  cire  belonged  to  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlam,  who  purposelj  delayed  the 
Bearch  till  the  day  before  the  meetino  of  pailiiment  He 
remarked  those  giea  p  I  f  ood  d  f  g  1  h  1  y 
the  vault  under  the    pp      h  d  1  '        }       1 

Fawkes,  who  stood  i        Ik  dp'tedhmllf 

Pi=rcy's  servant.     Thdgddmd  gh 

so   much   distinguish  d    h  p  g    I 

heroes  in  villany,  was  f  lly  p        d        h  d 

was   not  passed  un  d   by    h       h  mb    I  S    h 

quantity  also  of  fuel  f       h  f  i     1     d       1    1 

1»wn  as  Piercy,  app        d       I    1  d  tip 

companng  all  circu  I    d    1 

thorough   inspection    h     id  be  m  d        Ab  d      1      S 

Thomas  Knevet,  a  j  f  ]  w  h  (     p 

attendants ;  and  befo      b    d         f  h  1        d       F     1 

who  had  just  finish  dUhpp  h         mdly 

seized  him,  and  turn    g  hfgtsd  lip 

der.     The  matches,      d        y  h       p    p     f  fi 

the  train,  were  take  F     k         p    k        wh  d        1 

guilt  now  apparent,  ad  g  f»b  bollssd 

despair,  expressed  the  utmost  regret  that  he  had  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of  sweetening  his 
own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies.  J  Before  the  council  he 
displayed  the  same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  with  scorn 
and  disdain ;  refusing  to  discover  his  accomplices,  and  show- 
ing no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.^  This 
otetiaacy  lasted  two  or  three  days  :  but  being  confined  to  the 
Tower,  left  to  reflect  on  hia  guilt  and  danger,  and  the  rack 
being  just  shown  to  him,  his  courag^,  fatigued  with  so  long  an 
efibrt,  and  unsupported  by  hope  or  society,  at  last  failed  him  , 
and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  all  the  conspirators.  |[ 

Catesby,  Piercy,  and  the  other  criminals  who  were  in  Lon- 
don, though  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  taken  at  a  lettei 
sent  to  Moateagle  ;  though  they  bad  heard  of  the  chamber- 
lain's search  ;  yet  were  resolved  to  persist  to  the  utmost,  and 

*  King  James's  "Works,  p.  229. 
t  King  James's  "Works,  p.  229. 
j  King  James's  Works,  p.  230. 
I  Winwooa,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
[I  King  James's  Works,  p.  231. 
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never  abandon  their  hopes  of  success.*  But  at  last,  hearing 
that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  they  hurried  down  to  Warwick- 
shire ;  where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  thinking  himself  assured 
that  success  had  attended  his  confederates,  was  already  in. 
arms,  in  order  to  seize  the  princess  Elizabeth.  She  had 
escaped  into  Coventry ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  them- 
selves on  their  defence  against  the  country,  who  were  raised 
from  all  quarters  and  armed  by  the  sberifT.  The  conspirators, 
with  all  their  attendants,  never  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty 
persons  ;  and  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  could  no  longer 
entertain  hopes  either  of  prevailing  or  escaping.  Having 
therefore  confessed  themselves,  and  received  absolution,  they 
boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  possible  to  the  assailants.  But  even  this  miserable 
consolation  was  denied  them.  Some  of  their  powder  took  fire, 
and  disabled  them  for  defence.t  The  people  rushed  in  upon 
them.  Fiercy  and  Catesby  were  killed  by  one  shot,  Digby, 
Rookwood,  Winter,  and  others,  being  taken  prisoners,  were 
tried,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  Notwithstanding  this  horrid  crime 
(he  bigoted  Catholics  we  o  de  o  d  o  (ja  ne  that  t  ey 
fancied  miracles  to  be  w  o  ^h  by  h  s  b  ood  J  and  n  Spa  n 
he  was  regarded  as  a  marty  § 

Neither  had  the  despera  e  o  une  of  tl  e  CO  p  a  o  s  ged. 
them  to  this  enterprise,  no  had  the  fo  n  p  ofl  gacy  of  he  r 
lives  prepared  them  for  so  g  e  a  c  me  Befo  e  ha  a  da 
cious  attempt,  their  cond  e  ns  n  g  e  a  o  be  ab  e  o 
no  reproach.  Catesby's  cha  a  e  had  en  ed  h  m  o  uch 
regard,  that  Rookwood  a  d  D  gby     e  e    ed      d  by  m 

plicit  trust  in  his  judgme  a  d  hey  d  a  ed  ha  f  om  he 
motive  alone  of  friendship  to  him,  they  were  rcddy,  on  any 
occasion,  to  have  sacrificed  their  lives.  ||  Digby  himself  was 
as  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England  ;  and 
he  had  been  particularly  honored  with  the  good  opinion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth-H  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the  most  absurd 
of  prejudices  masked  with  reason,  the  most  criminal  of  passions 
covered  witli  the  appearance  of  duty,  which  seduced  them  into 


t  State   Trifda, 
p.  69,  70. 

J  -Wiiiwood,  Tol.  ii.  p.  300.  5  Wiuwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

f  State  Criula,  vol,  i,  p,  301.        ■     II  Athen,  Ox.  voL  ii.  fol.  261 
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measures  thai  were  fatal  to  themselves,  and  had  so  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  their  country.* 

The  lords  Mordaunt  and  Stoavfon  two  Cithohcs,  were 
fined,  the  former  ten  thousand  pounds  the  htter  four  thou- 
sand, by  the  star  chamber ;  bpcause  their  ibsence  from  par- 
liament had  begotten  a  suspicion  of  then  bemg  acqu^mted 
with  the  conspiracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  wi**  fined 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  detimed  s  veial  jeais  prisoner  m 
the  Tower;  because,  not  to  mention  otlier  grounds  ol  suspi 
cion,  he  had  admitted  Piercy  mto  the  number  of  gentlemen 
pensioners  without  his  taking  the  requisite  oiths  + 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  observed  that, 
though  religion  had  engaged  the  conspirators  m  so  criminal 
an  attempt,  yet  ought  we  not  to  involve  all  the  Roman  Catho 
lies  in  the  same  guilt,  or  suppose  them  equally  disposed  to 
commit  such  enormous  barbarities  Miny  holy  men  he  said, 
and  our  ancestors  ainong  the  rest,  had  been  sed  iced  to  concur 
with  that  church  in  her  scholastc  doctrines,  who  jet  had  neier 
admitted  her  seditious  principles  concerning  the  pope's  power 
of  dethroning  kings,  or  sanctifying  assa^si nation  Ihe  wrath 
of  Heaven  is  denounced  against  crimPS  but  mnocenl  error 
may  obtain  its  favor  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  hateful  than 
the  uncharilableness  of  the  Puritans,  who  condemn  alike  to 
-eternal  lorraenta  even  the  most  inoffensive  partisans  of  Poperj 
For  hia  part,  he  added,  that  conspiracy,  however  abocious, 
should  never  alter  in  the  least  his  plan  of  government 
while  with  one  hand  he  punished  guilt  with  the  other  he 
would  still  support  and  protect  innocence  f  After  th  s  speech 
he  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  twenty  second  of  Jan 
uary.^ 

"  iJigby,  after  his  condemnstion,  said,  in  a  letter  fo  his  wife, 
"  Now  for  roy  intButioa,  let  me  t«U  you,  that  if  1  had  thought  there 
had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all 
the  world  ;  and  no  other  cause  drew  me  to  hazard  my  fortune  and 
life,  but  zeal  to  God's  religion."  He  espresses  hia  siirprisa  to  hoar 
that  any  CathoKoB  l^d  condemned  it.  Digb/a  Papers,  published  hy 
Secretaiy  Coventry. 

t  Camden,  in  Kennet.  p.  692. 

t  King  James's  Works,  p.  503,  504. 

5  The  parliament  this  session  passed  an  act,  obliging  evexj  one  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  a  very  moderate  test,  since  it  dcuidod 
no  controverted  points  between  the  two  religions,  and  only  engaged 
the  persons  who  took  it  to  abjure  the  pope's  power  of  dethionmg, 
Kings.    See  King  James's  Workl  p.  250. 
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The  moderatioti,  aad,  I  may  say,  magnanimity  of  the  king 
immediately  after  so  narrow  an  escape  from  a  most  detestable 
conspiracy,  was  nowise  agreeable  to  his  subjects.  Their 
animosity  against  Popery,  even  before  this  provocation,  had 
risen  to  a  great  pitch ;  and  it  had  perliaps  tieen  more  prudent 
in  James,  by  a  itlle  dissimulation,  10  have  conformed  himself 
to  it.  His  theological  learniag,  confirmed  by  disputation,  had 
happily  fixed  his  judgment  in  the  Protestant  faith ;  yet  was  his 
heart  a  little  biased  by  the  allurements  of  Rome  ;  and  he  had 
been  well  pleased,  if  the  making  of  some  advances  could  have 
effected  a  union  with  that  ancient  mother  chvirch.  He  strove 
to  abate  the  acrimony  of  his  own  subjects  against  the  religion  of 
their  fathers:  ho  became  himself  the  object  of  their  diffidence 
and  aversion.  Whatever  measures  he  embraced  — iii  Scotland 
to  introduce  prelacy,  in  England  to  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  eslabliahed  church,  and  support  its  rites  and  ceremonies  — 
were  interpreted  as  so  many  steps  towards  Popety ;  and  were 
represented  by  the  Purilana  as  symptoms  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.  Ignorant  of  the  consequences,  or  unwiliiog  to 
sacrifice  to  politics  his  inclination,  which  he  called  his  con- 
science, he  persevered  in  the  same  measures,  and  gave  trust 
and  preferment,  almost  indifferently,  to  his  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant subjects.  And  findbg  his  person,  as  well  as  his  title, 
less  obnoxious  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  those  of  Elizabeth, 
he  gradually  abated  the  rigor  of  those  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  against  that  church,  and  which  were  so  acceptable  to 
his  bigoted  subjects.  But  the  effects  of  these  dispositions  on 
both  sides  became  not  very  sensible  till  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  reign, 

[1606.]  At  this  time,  James  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
affections  even  of  his  English  subjects;  and,  in  a  tolerable 
degree,  their  esteem  and  regard.  Hitherto  their  complaints 
were  chiefly  levelled  against  his  too  great  constancy  in  his  early 
friendships ;  a  quality  which,  had  it  been  attended  with  more 
economy,  the  wise  would  have  excused,  and  the  candid  would 
even,  perhaps,  have  applauded.  His  parts,  which  were  not 
despicable,  and  his  learning,  which  was  great,  being  highly 
extolled  by  his  courtiers  and  gownmen,  and  not  yet  tried  in 
the  Hiinagementof  any  delicate  affairs,  for  which  he  was  unfit, 
raised  a  1  gh  dea  of  h  m  n  the  world ;  nor  was  it  always 
through  flatte  7  or  a  icer  tv  that  he  received  the  title  of  the 
second  Solo  no  A  reyort  which  was  suddenly  spread 
shout  tl  s  t     e    of  1  s  be  ng  asaawiaated,  visibly  struck  a 
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great  consleraatioa  into  all  orders  of  men,*  Tiie  commons 
also  abated,  this  session,  somewhat  of  their  excessive  frugality, 
and  granted  him  an  aid,  payable  in  four  years,  of  three  subsi- 
dies and^six  fifteenths,  which,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  said  in  the 
house,t  might  amount  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
and  for  once  the  king  and  parliament  parted  irk  friendship  and 
good  humor.  The  hatred  wliich  the  Catholics  so  visibly  bore 
him,  gave  him,  at  thia  time,  an  additional  value  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people.  The  only  considerable  point  in  which  the  com- 
mons incurred  his  displeasure,  was  by  discovering  their  con- 
stant good  will  to  the  Puritans,  in  whose  favor  they  desired  a 
conference  with  the  lords  ;  f  whicli  was  rejected. 

The  chief  affair  transacted  next  ses^on,  was  tbe  intended 
union  of  the  iwo  kingdoms.^  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's 
pfeasion  ana  aeul  for  this  noble  enterprise,  but  the  parliament's 
prejudice  and  reluctance  against  it.  There  remain  two 
excellent  speeches  in  favor  of  the  union,  which  it  would  not 
bo  improper  to  compare  together ;  that  of  the  king,||  and  that 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Those  who  affect  in  every  thing  such 
an  extreme  contempt  for  James,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
his  discourse,  both  for  good  reasoning  and  elegant  composition, 
approaches  very  near  that  of  a  man  who  was  undoubtedly,  at 
that  trae,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  Europe,  A  few 
trivial  indiscretions  and  indecorums  may  be  said  to  characterize 
the  haiemgue  of  the  monarch,  and  mark  it  for  his  own.  And, 
in  geficral,  so  open  and  avowed  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a 
measuie,  while  he  had  taken  no  care,  by  any  precaution  or 
intrigue,  to  insure  success,  may  safely  be  pronounced  an 
indiscieiion.  But  the  art  of  managing  parliaments  by  private 
interest  or  cabal,  being  found  hitherto  of  little  use  or  necess' ty, 
had  not  as  yet  become  a  part  of  English  politics.  In  the 
common  course  of  affaire,  government  could  be  conducted 
without  their  assistance  ;  and  when  their  concurrence  became 
necessary  to  the  measures  of  the  crown,  it  was,  generally 
speaking,  except  in  times  of  great  faction  and  discontent, 
obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

The  king's  influence  seems  to  have  rendered  the  Scottish 
parliament  cordial  in  all  the  steps  which  they  took  towards 
t!ie  union.  Though  the  advantages  which  Scotland  might 
hope  from  that  measure   were  more  considerable,  yet  wera 
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tlie  objections  too,  with  regard  to  that  kingdom  more  striking 
and  obvious.  The  benefit  "which  must  have  resulted  to  Eng- 
land, both  by  accession  of  sti-6ngth  and  security,  was  not  des- 
picable; and  as  the  English  wore  by  far  the  greater  nation, 
and  possessed  the  seat  of  government,  the  objections,  either 
from  the  point  of  honor  or  from  jealousy,  could  not  reasonably 
have  any  place  among  them.  The  English  parliament,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  swayed  merely  by  the  vulgar  motive  of 
national  antipathy.  And  they  persisted  so  obstinately  in  their 
prejudices,  that  all  the  eiFarls  for  a  thorough  union  and  inco. 
Juration  ended  only  in  the  abolition  of  the  hostile  laws  for- 
merly enacted  betweea  the  kingdoms,* 

Some  precipitate  steps,  which  the  king,  a  little  after  his 
accession,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote  his  favorite  project, 
had  been  here  observed  to  do  more  injury  than  service. 
Prom  his  own  authority,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Scotland  with 
those  of  England,  in  all  coins,  flags,  and  ensigns.  He  had 
also  engaged  the  judges  to  make  a  declaration,  that  all  those 
who,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  should  be  born  in  either 
kingdom,  were,  for  that  reason  alone,  naturalized  in  both. 
This  was  a  nice  question,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those 
times, 'Susceptible  of  subtle  reasoning  on  both  sides.  The 
king  was  the  same  :  the  parliaments  were  different.  To  rea 
der  the  people  therefore  the  same,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
sovereign  authority  resided  chiefly  in  the  prince,  and  that  these 
popular  assemblies  were  rather  instituted  to  assist  with  money 
and  advice,  than  endowed  with  any  controlling  or  active  powera 
in  the  government.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Bacon,  in  his  plead- 
ings on  this  subject,  "  that  all  other  commonwealths,  monar- 
chies only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law  precedent.  For 
where  authority  is  divided  amongst  many  officers,  and  they 
not  perpetualjbut  annual  or  temporary,  and  not  to  receive  their 
authority  but  by  election,  and  certain  persons  to  have  voicoa 
only  in  that  election,  and  the  like  ;  these  are  busy  and  curiotia 
frames,  which  of  necessity  do  presuppose  a  law  precedent, 

•  The  commons  wcro  ei-En  so  avorse  to  the  union,  that  tlity  had 
EGmplsdnBd  in  the  fbrmor  session,  to  the  lords,  of  the  bishop  of  Bria- 
V)l,  for  writing  a,  book  in  fitvor  of  it ;  and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to 
make  submissions  for  thia  olEonoe.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  seems 
10  have  consisted  in  his  treating  of  a  su^eot  which  lay  before  the 
parliament ;  bo  little  nolJon  had  thoy  as  yet  of  general  liberty  !  See 
Pailiamentaiy^Iistoc}',  vol.  v.  p.  108,  108,  HO. 

voB.  IV.  35  H 
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written  or  unwritten,  to  guide  and  direct  them :  but  in  mon 
archies,  especially  hereditary,  that  is,  when  several  families  oi 
lineages  of  people  do  submit  themselves  to  one  line,  imperial 
or  royal,  the  submission  is  more  natural  and  simple ;  whicb 
afterwards,  by  law  subsequent,  is  perfected,  and  made  more 
formal ;  but  that  is  grounded  upon  nature."  *  It  would  seem, 
fi'om  this  reasoning,  that  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  limited 
monarchy,  though  implicitly  supposed  in  many  public  transac- 
tions, had  scarcely  ever  aa  yet  been  expressly  formed  by  any 
English  lawyer  or  politician. 

Except  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliament  with  regard  to  llie 
union,  and  aa  attempt  on  the  king's  ecclesiastical  jurisdictioujt 
most  of  ibetr  measures,  durmg  this  sessioa,  were  sufficiently 
respectful  and  obliging ;  though  they  still  discover  a  vigilant 
spirit,  and  a  careful  attention  towards  national  liberty.  The 
votes  also  of  the  commons  show  that  the  house  contained  a 
mixture  of  Puritans,  who  had  acquired  great  authority  among 
theRi,f  and  who,  together  with  religious  prejudices,  were  con- 
tinually suggesting  ideas  more  suitable  to  a  popular  than  a 
monarchical  form  of  government.  The  natural  appetite  for 
rule  made  the  commons  lend  a  willing  ear  to  every  doctrine 
which  tended  to  augmenl  their  own  power  and  influence. 

[1607.]  A  petition  was  moved  in  the  lower  house  for  a 
more  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  Popish  recusants, 
and  an  abatement  towards  Protestant  clergymen  who  scrupled 
to  observe  the  ceremonies.  Both  these  points  were  equally 
unacceptable  to  the  king ;  and  he  sent  orders  lo  the  house  to 
proceed  no  further  in  that  matter.  The  commons  were  inclined, 
at  first,  to  consider  these  orders  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  but 
they  soon  acquiesced,  when  told  that  this  measure  of  the  king's 
"Was  supported  by  many  precedents  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.^ Had  they  been  always  disposed  to  make  tlie  prece- 
dents of  that  reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  needed  never 
have  had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their  monarchs. 

The  complaints  of  Spanish  depredations  were  very  loud 
among  the  English  merchants.||  The  lower  house  sent  q 
message  to  the  lords,  desiring  a  conference  with  them,  in  ordei 
to  their  presenting  a  joint  petition  to  the  king  on  the  subject. 

•  Bacon'g  'Worka,  vol.  iv.  p.  190,  191,  edit,  1730. 

t  Journ.  2d  December ;  6th  Maich,  1603.    26th,  26tli  June,  1607. 

+  Journ,  26th  Pebruary;    4fli,  7th  March,  1S08.     2d  Mny ;   i7th 

li'joiim.  aStliFeb.  ICOB. 
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The  lords  took  some  time  to  deliberate  on  this  message ; 
Ijecauae,  they  said,  the  matter  was  weighty  and  rare.  It 
probably  occuiTed  to  them,  at  first,  that  the  parliament's  inter- 
posing  in  affairs  of  state  would  appear  unusual  and  extraor 
dinary.  And  to  show  that  in  this  sentiment  they  were  not 
guided  by  court  influence,  after  ihey  had  delibefated,  they 
agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  house  of  commons  began  now  to  fee!  themselves  of 
such  importance,  that,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a 
member  of  great  authority,  they  entered,  for  the  first  time,  an 
order  for  the  regular  keeping  of  their  journals.*  When  all 
business  was  finished,  the  king  prorogued  the  parliament. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  insurreciion  of  the  country 

people  in  Nortbampfonshire,  headed  by  one  Reynolds,  a  man 

of  low  condition.    They  went  about  destroying  enclosures ;  but 

carefully  avoided  committing  any  other  outrage.     This  insur- 

re  w  y     pp         d        d  though  great  lenitv  was 

d      w    d  rs  some  of  the  ringl-'aders 

p  d      T  trivial  commotion   teems 

be  se  vial.     The  practi -.e  still 

Eg  g      llage   and  throwi.ig   the 

sa  pasture.     By  this  means 

h    k    g  prevented  from  iiicreas- 

mg  so  much  iii  people  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 

daily  increase  of  iadusfry  and  commerce. 

[1608.]  Next  year  presents  us  with  nothing  memorable; 
but  in  the  spring  of  the  subsequent,  [1609.]  after  a  long  nego- 
tiation, was  concluded,  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  that  wat 
which,  for  near  half  a  century,  had  been  carried  on  with 
such  iury  between  Sptun  and  the  states  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Never  contest  seemed,  at  first,  more  unequal ;  never 
contest  was  finished  with  more  honor  to  the  weaker  party. 
On  the  side  of  Spain  were  number?  riches,  authoi  tv,  disci- 
pline:  on  the  side  of  the  revolted  provmces  iieie  found  the 
attachment  to  liberty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  relig  on  By  bet 
naval  enterprises,  the  republic  maintained  her  armies ;  and, 
joining  peaceful  industry  to  mihlary  valor,  she  was  enabled, 
by  her  own  force,  to  support  htrself,  and  gradually  rely  less 
on  those  neighboring  princes  who,  fiori  jealouiy  to  Spain, 
were  at  first  prompted  to  encourage  her  revolt  Long  had 
the  pride  of  that  monarchy  pieiailed  o^er  her  inte  t^t,  aad 

•  Joum.  3d  July,  ICOT. 
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prevenled  her  from  hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion with  her  rebellious  suhjecls.  But  finding  all  intercourse  cut 
off  between  her  provinces  by  the  maritime  force  of  the  states, 
she  at  last  agreed  lo  treat  with  them  as  a  free  people,  and 
B&lemnly  to  renounce .  all  claim  and  pretension  to  fheir  sof 
ereignty. 

This  chief  point  being  gained,  the  treaty  was  easily  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  under  the  Joint  mediation  and  guaranty  of 
Franca  and  England.  All  exterior  appearances  of  honor 
were  paid  equally  io  both  crowns :  but  very  different  were 
the  sentiments  which  the  states,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  enler- 
tnined  of  the  princes  who  wore  them.  Frugality  and  vigor, 
the  chief  circumstances  which  procure  regard  among  foreign 
nations,  shone  out  as  conspicuously  in  Henry  as  they  were, 
deficient  in  James.  To  a  contempt  of  the  English  monarch, 
Henry  seems  to  have  added  a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy 
and  aversion,  which  were  sentiments  altogether  without  foun- 
dation, James  was  just  and  fair  in  all  transactions  with  his 
allies  ;  •  but  it  appears  from  the  memoirs  of  those  times,  that 
each  side  deemed  him  partial  towards  their  adversary,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  entered  into  secret  measures  against 
Ihem  ;t  so  little  equity  have  men  in  their  judgments  of  their 
own  affairs  ;  and  so  dangerous  is  that  entire  netitrality  alTected 
by  the  king  of  England ! 

[1610.]  The  little  concern  which  James  took  in  foreign 
affaire,  renders  the  domestic  occurrences,  particularly  those 
of  parliament,  the  most  interesting  of  his  reign.  A  new  ses- 
sion was  held  this  spring ;  the  king,  full  of  hopes  of  receiving 
supply  ;  the  commons,  of  circumscribing  his  prerogative. 
Tiie  eari  of  Salisbury,  now  created  treasurer  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  laid  open  the  king's  necessities,  lirst  lo  the 
peers,  then  to  a  committee  of  the  lower  house.^  He  insisted 
in  the  unavoidable  expense  incurred  in  supporting  the  navy, 

•  Tho  plan  of  nocommodation  -which  Jamea  recommeuded  ia  found 
in.  Winwood.  (vol.  ii.  p,  429,  430,)  and  ia  the  ssme  that  wbb  recGm- 
roejided  by  Henry,  as  we  learn,  from  Jeanin,  (tom.iii.  p.  416,  417.)  It 
had  long  been  imagined  by  historians,  from  Jeania'a  authority,  that 
James  had  declared  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  ha  would  not  support 
the  Dutch  in  their  pretensions  to  liberty  and  independence.  But  it 
has  since  been  discovered  by  "Winwood's  Memoriaia,  (vol.  ii.  p.  458, 
466,  460,  476,  476,)  that  that  report  was  founded  on  a  lie  of  President 
Bichardot's. 

f  "Winwood  and  Jeanin,  passim. 

I  Jouro.  17th  rob.  1609.    Kennot,  p.  681. 
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nnd  in  suppressing  a  late  insurrection  in  Ireland  :  he  mentioned 
three  numerous  courts  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  main- 
tain, for  himself,  for  llie  queon,  and  for  tlie  prince  of  Wales  : 
he  observed  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  a  single  woman 
had  received  very  large  supplies  ia  the  years  preceding  hei 
death,  which  alone  were  expensive  to  her  :  and  he  remarked 
that  during  her  reign  she  had  alienated  many  of  the  crown 
'unds ;  an  expedient  which,  though  it  supplied  her  present 
necessities,  without  laying  burdens  on  her  people,  extremely 
multiplied  the  necessities  of  her  successor.  From  all  these 
causes  he  thought  it  nowise  strange  that  the  king's  income 
should  fall  short  so  great  a  sum  as  eighty-one  thousand  pounds 
of  his  stated  and  regular  expense  ;  without  mentioning  contin- 
gencies, which  ought  always  to  be  esteemed  a.  fourth  of  the 
yearly  charges.  And  as  the  crown  was  now  necessarily  bur- 
dened with  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  be  thence  inferred  the  absolute  necessity^  of  an  imme- 
diate and  large  supply  from  the  people.  To  all  these  reasons, 
which  James  likewise  urged  in  a  speech  addressed  to  both 
houses,  the  commons  remained  inexorable.  But  not  to  shock 
the  king  with  an  absolute  refusal,  they  granted  him  one  sub- 
sidy and  one  fifteenth ;  which  would  scarcely  amount  to  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  James  received  the  mortifi- 
cation of  discovering  in  vain  all  his  wants,  and  of  begging  aid 
of  subjects  who  had  no  reasonable  indulgence  or  consideration 
for  him. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  disgust  and  quarrel  which  now 
daily  and  unavoidabiy  multiplied  between  prince  and  parlia- 
ment, this  article  of  money  is  to  be  regarded  as  none  of  the 
least  considerable.  Ai^er  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
West  Indies,  gold  and  silver  became  every  day  more  plenti- 
ful in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the 
price  of  all  commodities  and  provisions  rose  to  a  height  beyond 
what  had  been  known  since  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  the  revenue  of  the  crown  rose  not  in  proportion,* 
the  prince  was  insensibly  reduced  to  poverty  amidst  the  gen- 
eral riches  of  his  subjects,  and  required  additional  funds  in 
Older  to  support  the  same  magnificence  and  force  which  had 
been  maintained  by  former  monarchs.    But,  while  money  thus 

•  Besides  tlie  great  alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  the  fee-iann 
rents  never  increaasd,  and  the  other  lands  wore  lot  on  long  leaso^ 
»nd  at  a  great  undervalue,  little  or  notliing  above  the  old  rent, 
35* 
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flowed  into  England,  we  may  observe,  that,  at  the  same  time 
and  probably  from  that  very  cause,  arts  and  industrj'  of  al. 
kinds  received  a  mighty  increase ;  and  elegance  in  every 
enjoyment  of  life  became  better  Itnown  and  more  cultivated 
among  all  ranks  of  people.  The  king's  servants,  both  civil 
and  military,  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  demanded  more 
ample  supplies  from  the  impoverished  prince,  and  were  not 
contented  with  the  same  simplicity  of  living  which  had  satis- 
fied their  ancestors.  The  prince  himself  began  to  regard  an 
increase  of  pomp  and  splendor  as  requisite  to  support  tlie 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  lo  preserve  the  same  superiority 
above  his  subjects  whicii  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Some 
equality,  too,  and  proportion  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  desire  ;  and  as  they  had  universally 
enlarged  their  revenue,  and  multiplied  their  taxes,  the  king  of 
England  deemed  jt  reasonable  that  his  subjects,  who  were 
generally  aa  rich  as  theirs,  should  bear  with  patience  some 
additional  burdens  and  impositions. 

Unhappily  for  the  king,  those  very  riches,  with  the  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  opposite  sentiments  in  his  subjects ; 
a  d  b  g  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  disposed 

th  m  p  y  liltie  regard  either  lo  the  entreaties  or  menaces 
o  reign.     While  the  barons  possessed  their  former 

n  p    perty  and  extensive  jurisdictions,  they  were  apt, 

a  ■yd   gust,  to  endanger  the  monarch,  and  throw  the 

wh       g  ment  into  confusion  ;  but  this  confusion  often,  in 

ts  u  p  ved  favorable  to  tlie  monarch,  and  made  the 
na  n  a  submit  to  him,  in  order  to  reestablish  justice  and 
tranq  ty  After  the  power  of  alienations,  as  well  as  the 
m  re  commerce,  had  thrown  the  balance  of  property 

h  nds  of  the  commons,  the  situation  of  affairs,  and 
p         ns  of  men,  became  susceptible  of  a  more  regular 
p    n  y  ;  and  the  laws  were  not  supported  singly  by  the 

ah  y  the  sovereign.  And  though  in  that  inte'rval,  after 
h    d  f  the  peel's,  and  before  the  people  had  yet  expe- 

n  d  h  force,  the  princes  assumed  an  exorbitant  power, 
a  d      most  annihilated  the  constitution  under  the  weight 

p  ogntive  ;  as  soon  as  the  commons  recovered  from 
their  lethargy,  they  seem  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  dan- 
ger, and  were  resolved  to  secure  liberty  by  firmer  barriers 
than  their  ancestors  had  hitherto  provided  for  it. 

Had  James  possessed  a  very  rigid  frugality,  he  might  have 
Warded  off  this  crisis  somewhat  longer;  and, waiting  patiently 
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for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  increase  and  fix  his  revenue, 
might  have  secured  the  extensive  authority  transmitted  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  commons  been  inclined  to  act  with 
more  generosity  and  kindness  towards  their  prince,  they  might 
probably  have  turned  liis  necessities  to  good  account,  and  have 
bribed  him  to  depart  peaceably  from  tlie  more  clangerous 
articles  of  his  preroga^ve.  But  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  popularity  ;  they  were  soured  by  reli- 
gious prejudices,  and  tenacious  of  their  money :  and  in  this 
situation  it  is  no  wonder,  that  duimg  this  whole  reign  we 
scarcely  find  an  intorvai  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship 
iotweon  prince  and  parliament. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had  some  years  before 
altered  the  rates  of  the  customs,  and  had  established  higher 
impositions  on  several  kinds  of  merchandise.  This  exercise 
of  power  will  naturally,  to  us,  appear  arbitrary  and  illegal ; 
yet,  according  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  that  lime,  it 
might  admit  of  some  apology.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  at  first  granted  to  the  crown  by  a  vote  of  par- 
liament, and  for  a  limited  time ;  and  as  the  grant  frequently 
expired  and  was  renewed,  there  could  not  then  arise  any 
doubt  concerning  the  origin  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  these 
duties  ;  and  this  imposition,  like  all  others,  was  plainly  derived 
from  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people.  But  as  Ilenry  V., 
and  all  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  had  the  revenue  conferred 
on  them  for  life,  the  prince,  so  long  in  possession  of  these 
duties,  began  gradually  to  consider  lliem  as  his  own  proper 
right  and  mherilance,  and  regarded  the  vote  of  parliament  as 
a  mere  formality,  which  rather  expressed  the  acquiescence 
of  tlio  people  in  his  prerogative,  than  bestowed  any  new  gift 
or  revenue  upon  him. 

The  parliament,  when  it  first  granted  poundage  to  the  crown, 
had  fixed  no  particular  rates  :  the  imposition  was  given  as  a 
ehiliing  in  a  pound,  or  five  per  cent,  on  ail  commodities :  it  was 
left  to  the  king  himself  and  the  privy  council,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  such  merchants  es  they  should  think  proper  to 
consult,  to  fix  the  value  of  goods,  and  thereby  the  rates  of 
the  customs ;  and  as  tliat  value  had  been  settled  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Weal  Indies,  it  was  become  much  inferior  to 
the  prices  which  Edmost  all  commodities  bore  in  every  market 
in  Kurope  ;  and  consequently  the  customs  on  many  goods, 
OioHgh  supposed  to  be  five  per  cent.,  was  in  reality  much 
inferior.     The  king,  therefore,  was  naturally  led  to  thick,  that 
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rates  which  were  now  plainly  false,  ought  to  be  corrected  ;  • 
that  a  valuation  of  commoditios,  fixed  by  one  act  of  the  privy 
council,  might  be  amended  by  another ;  that  if  his  right  to 
poundage  were  inherent  in  Iho  crown,  he  should  also  possess, 
of  himself,  the  right  of  correcting  its  mequalities  ;  if  this  duly 
were  granted  by  the  people,  hi!  should  at  leaist  support  the 
apirit  of  the  law,  by  fixing  a  new  and  a  juster  valuation  of 
all  commoditiesi  But  besides  this  leasomag,  which  seems 
plausible,  if  not  sohd,  the  king  was  supported  in  that  act  of 
power  by  direct  precedents,  some  in  the  reign  of  JIary,  some 
m  the  beginning  of  Elizibeth  f  Both  these  prmcesses  had, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  alteied  the  rites  of  commoU 
ties  ;  and  as  their  impositions  had  ill  along  been  -iubmitted  tc 
without  a  mm  mur,  and  still  continued  to  be  levied  the  king 
had  no  reason  to  ipprehend  that  a  further  exertion  of  the 
same  authority  would  give  any  occision  of  complaint  That 
less  umbragp  might  be  taken,  he  wis  moderate  m  the  new 
rates  which  he  established  the  customs,  during  his  whole 
reign,  rose  only  iiom  oie  hundred  and  twenlj  soien  thousird 
pounds  a  yeai  to  one  hundied  and  ninety  thousand ,  tliough, 
besides  the  increase  of  the  rates,  there  was  a  sensible  increase 
of  commerce  and  industry  during  that  period :  every  com- 
modity, besides,  which  might  serve  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  or  might  be  considered  as  a  material  of  manufactures, 
was  exempted  from  the  new  impositions  of  James :  J  but  all 
this  caution  could  not  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  commons. 
A.  spirit  of  liberty  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  house  :  the 
leadingmembers,  men  of  an  independent  genius  and  large 
views,  began  to  regulate  their  opinions  more  by  the  future 
consequences  which  they  foresaw,  than  by  the  former  prece- 
dents which  were  set  before  them ;  and  they  less  aspired  at 
maintaining  the  ancient  constitution,  than  at  establishing  a  new 
one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better.  In  their  remonstrances  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion,  they  observed  it  to  be  a  general  opin  on 
"  That  the  reasons  of  that  practice  might  be  extended  much 
further,  even  to  the  utter  ruia 'of  the  ancient  1  bertv  ot  the 
kingdom,  and  the  subjects'  right  of  property  in  tl  e  r  lands 

•  "Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

t  Joum.  18th  AprU ;  5tli  ani  lOth  May,  ISH,  etc. ;  20th  Febmaiy 
1626.  Bee  also  Sir  John  Davis's  Question  conecming  Imposition^ 
p.  127,  12.3. 

*  Sir  Jotn  Davia'a  Question  concerning  Impoaitiona. 
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and  goods."*  Though  expressly  forbidden  by  the  king  to 
touch  his  prerogative,  they  passed  a  bill  abolishing  lliese  impo- 
sitions ;  which  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords. 

In  another  address  to  the  king,  they  objected  to  the  practica 
of  borrowing  upon  privy  seals,  and  desired  lliat  the  subjects 
should  not  bo  forced  to  lend  money  to  his  majesty,  nor  give  a 
reason  for  their  refusal.  Some  murmurs  likewise  were  thrown 
out  in  toe  house  against  a  new  monopoly  of  the  license  of 
wines.t  It  must  be  confessed,  that  forced  loans  and  monopo- 
lies were  established  on  many  and  ancient  as  well  as  recent 
precedents  ;  though  diametrically  opposite  to  all  tlie  principles 
of  a  free  government.| 

The  house  likewise  discovered  some  discontent  against  iha 
king's  proclamations.  James  fold  them, "  That  though  he 
well  knew,  by  the  constitution  and  policy  of-tbe  kingdom,  that 
proclamations  were  not  of  equal  force  with  laws,  yet  he 
thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him,  and  a  power  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  crown,  to  restrain  and  prevent  such  mischiefs 
and  inconveniencies  as  he  saw  growing  on  the  state,  against 
which  no  certain  law  was  extant,  and  which  might  tend  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  subject,  if  there  should  be  no  remedy 
provided  till  the  meeting  of  a  parliament.  And  this  preroga- 
tive," he  adds,  "  our  progenitors  have  in  aU  times  used  and 
enjoyed."  §  The  intervals  between  sessions,  we  may  observe, 
were  frequently  so  long,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  a  prince 
to  interpose  by  his  prerogative.  The  legality  of  this  exertion 
was  established  by  uniform  and  undisputed  practice ;  and  was 
even  acknowledged  by  lawyers,  who  made,  however,  this 
difference  between  laws  and  proclamations,  that  the  authority 
of  the  former  was  perpetual,  that  of  the  latter  expired  with 
the  sovereign  who  emitted  them.||  But  what  the  authority 
could  be  which  bound  the  subject,  yet  was  different  from  the 
authority  of  laws,  and  inferior  to  it,  seems  inexplicable  by 
any  maxims  of  reason  or  politics :  and  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  inaccurate  the  English 
constitution  was,  before  the  parliament  was  enabled,  by  con 
tinned  acquisitions  or  encroachments,  to  establish  it  on  fixed 
principles  of  liberty. 

Upon    the   setUement  of  the   refoi-mation,  that  extensive 

•  Joum.  23dMay,  lijtC.  t  Parliament.  Hidt,  vol.  v.  p.  241. 

J  See  note  YY,  at  tlicot-l  cttbevfilumt. 

I  Pftrliament.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  350.         3  J^'w,  !itli  May  I62i. 
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branch  of  powei'  which  regards  ecclesiastical  matters,  heing 
then  without  an  owner,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  first  occupant , 
and  Henry  VIII.  failed  not  immediately  to  seize  it,  and  to 
oxert  it  oven  to  the  utmost  degree  of  tyranny.  The  possession 
it!  it  was  eontinoed  with  Edward,  and  recovered  by  Elizabeth  ; 
!.nd  that  ambitious  princess  was  so  remarkably  jealous  of  this 
Hower  of  lier  crown,  thaf  she  severely  reprimanded  the  parlia- 
ment if  they  ever  presumed  to  intermeddle  in  these  matters ; 
and  they  were  so  overawed  by  her  authority  as  to  submit,  and 
to  ask  pardon  on  these  occasions.  But  Jame9''s  parliaments 
were  much  !e=is  ob'sequious  They  ventured  to  lift  up  their 
y  d  dlpg  Thyh 


They  therefore  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary 


0  circumscribe 
h  ing 


b  da  ga         h    p  d    g  high 

tl  m  g  g     g  ent, 

nhg  yprsw  by 

that  court.  But  James  refused  compliance  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  commons.  He  was  probably  sensible  that,  besides 
the  diminution  of  his  authority,  many  inconvenienciea  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  abolishing  of  all  diswetlonary 
power  in  every  magistrate  ;  and  thai  the  laws,  were  they  ever 
80  carefully  framed  and  digested,  could  not  possibly  provide 
against  every  contingency  ;  much  less,  where  they  had  not  aa 
yet  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  refinement 
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i>at  ihe  business  which  chiefly  occupied  the  commons 
dui-Dg  ihia  session,  was  the  ahohtion  of  wardships  and  pur- 
veyancffi  ■  prerogatives  which  had  been  more  or  less  touched 
on  eve.-y  session  during  the  whole  reign  of  James.  In  this 
affair  the  commons  employed  the  proper  means  which  might 
entitle  them  to  success  :  they  offered  the  king  a  settled  rev- 
enue, as  an  equivalent  for  the  powers  which  he  should  part 
with  ;  and  the  king  was  willing  to  hearken  to  terms.  Aftet 
much  dispute,  he  agreed  to  give  up  these  prerogatives  for 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  they  agreed  to 
confer  upon  him.*  And  notliing  remained  towards  closing 
the  bargain,  but  that  the  commons  should  determine  the  fiinda 
by  which  this  sum  should  be  levied.  This  session  was  too 
far  advanced  to  bring  so  difficult  a  matter  to  a  full  conclusion  ; 
and  though  the  parliament  met  again  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  resumed  the  question,  they  were  never  able  to  ter- 
minate an  affair  upon  which  they  seemed  so  intent.  The 
journals  of  that  session  are  lost ;  and  as  the  historians  of  this 
reiga  are  very  negligent  in  relating  parliamentary  affairs,  of 
whose  importance  they  were  not  sufficiently  apprised,  we 
know  not  exactly  the  reason  of  tliis  failure.  It  only  appears, 
that  the  king  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it.  This  vras  his  first 
parliament,  and  it  sat  near  seven  years. 

Amidst  all  these  attacks,  some  more,  some  less  violent,  on 
royal  prerogative,  the  king  displayed,  as  openly  as  ever,  all 

•  We  learn  from  Wmwood's  MomomlB  (voL  ii.  p.  IB3)  tte  reason 
assigned  for  this  parHoular  Bom.  "jFrom.  thence  my  lord  treasurer 
came  to  the  price  ;  and  here  ho  said,  that  the  king  wonid  no  mora 
risB  and  Ml  like  a  merciant.  That  he  would  not  lia,ye  a  flower  of 
Ilia  crown  (meaning  Oie  cotut  of  wards)  ao  miioli  tossed  ;  that  it  was 
too  dainty  to  be  ho  handl  I  ijid  tt  u  1  said,  that  he.  must  deliyer 
iJie  very  countenance  and  haiact  f  th  king's  mind  out  of  hia  own 
handwriting  ;  which  bef  h  d  h  aii  he  would  acquaint  ns 
with  a  pleasant  conceit  f  Ijia  m  j  ty  As  concerning  the  niraiber 
of  nineacore  thousand  p  nda  wh  h  w  oui  nnroher,  he  eonld  not 
affect,  becaueo  nine  wa  th  numl  f  the  poets,  who  were  always 
beggars,  though  they  s  rv  I  m  y  m  ees  ;  and  eleven  waa  the 
number  of  the  apostles,  wh  th  tiait  Judas  was  away  ;  and  there- 
fore might  boat  bo  aff  t  I  by  1  m  j  ty  :  but  there  was  a  mean 
number,  which  might  accord  us  both ;  and  that  was  ten :  which. 
Bays  my  lord  tieaanrer,  is  a  sacred  number  i  for  so  many  woro  God's 
commandments,  which  tend  to  virtue  and  GdiScalion."  If  the  com- 
mons really  voted  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  more,  on  account 
of  thia  "  pleasant  conceit "  of  the  king  and  the  treasurer,  it  was  ce*- 
tainly  the  best  paid  wit,  for  its  goodness,  that  ever  was  in  tho  worloi 
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his  exaited  notions  ofm  ly      dh         h      yfp     *^^" 

Even  in  a  Bpeech  to  lli     p    1    m  1        1     b     g  d  f     sup. 

ply,  and  where  he  sh    Id  rally  1  d  y    rt  to 

ingratiate  himself  with  1  sa  biy  1  p  d  h  mself 
in  these  terms :  "  I  co    1  d       1  h     p  h    fe  tho 

power  of  kings,  with  thtumfd         jh  d  pute 

wkat  God  may  do,  is  hi  ph  y  b  1  at  G  d  vill  that 
divines  may  lawfully  add        d        ly^p  dd     uss : 

so  is  it  sedition  m  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  kmg  may  do  in 
the  height  of  his  power.  But  just  kings  will  ever  be  willing 
to  declare  what  they  will  do,  n  they  will  not  incur  the  curse 
of  God.  I  will  not  be  content  that  my  power  be  disputed 
upon  ;  but  I  shall  ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reason  appear 
of  my  doings,  and  rule  my  actions  according  to  my  laws."  * 
Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  prerogative  in  that  ago, 
these  expressions  would  probably  give  some  offence.  But  we 
may  observe,  that,  as  tho  king's  despotism  was  more  specula- 
tive than  practical,  so  the  independency  of  the  commons  was, 
at  this  time,  the  reverse  ;  and,  though  strongly  supported  by 
(heir  present  situation,  as  well  as  disposition,  was  too  new  and 
recent  to  be  as  yet  founded  on  systematical  principles  and 
opinions.f 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  memorable  event,  which 
gave  great  alarm  and  concern  i  E  gl  d  th  m  d  f  the 
French  monarch  by  the  ponia  Ka     llac. 

With  ilia  death,  the  glory  of  t      F        h  iierecl 

an  eclipse  for  some  years ;  an  km  nder 

an  administration  weak  and  big  d  erly, 

the  Austrian  greatness  began  a  m        e  to 

Europe.     In  England,  the  antip  C  ived 

a  little  upon  this  tragical  event,  and  some  of  the  laws  which 
had  formerly  been  enacted,  in  order  to  keep  these  religionists 
in  awe,  began  now  to  be  executed  with  greater  rigor  and 
severity,  J  ^ 

[J611.]  Though  James's  timidity  and  indolence  fixed  him, 
during  most  of  his  reign,  in  a  very  prudent  inattention  to 
foreign  affairs,  there  happened  this  year  an  event  in  Europe 
of  such  mighty  consequence  as  to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and  summon  up  all  his  zeal  and  enterprise.     A  professor  of 

*  King  Jomes'3  Works,  p.  631. 

t  See  note  ZZ,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume. 

{  Kemiet,  p.  68i. 
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divinity,  named  Vorstius,  the  disciple  of  Armiatus,  was  called 
from  a  German  to  a  Dutch  university ;  and  as  he  differed  from 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  some  nice  questions  concerning  the 
intimate  essence  and  secret  decrees  of  God,  he  was  considered 
as  a  dangerous  rival  in  scholastic  fame,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  legions  of  that  royal  doctor,  whose  syllogisms 
he  might  have  refuted  or  eluded.  If  vigor  was  wanting  in 
other  incidents  of  James's  reign,  here  he  behaved  even  with 
haughtiness  and  insolence ;  and  the  states  were  obliged,  after 
several  remonstrances,  to  deprive  Vorstius  of  his  chair,  and 
to  Iianish  him  their  dominions.*  The  king  carried  no  further 
his  animosity  against  that  professor ;  though  he  had  very 
charitably  hinted  to  the  states,  "  That,  as  to  the  burning  of 
Vorstius  for  his  blasphemies  and  atheism,  he  left  them  to  their 
own  Christian  wisdom ;  but  surely  neve»  heretic  better  de- 
served the  flames."  t  It  is  to  be  remariied,  that,  at  this  period, 
all  over  Europe,  except  in  Holland  alone,  the  practice  of 
burning  heretics  still  prevailed,  even  in  Protestant  countries  ; 
and  instances  were  not  wanting  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  James. 

To  consider  James  m  a  more  advantageous  iighl,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legislator  of  Ireland  ;  and  most  of 
the  institutions  which  he  had  framed  for  civilizing  that  king, 
dom  being  finished  about  this  period,  it  may  not  here  Ijb 
improper  to  give  some  account  of  them.  Ho  frequently 
boasts  of  the  management  of  Ireland  as  his  masterpiece ; 
and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  vanity  in  this  partic- 
ular was  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

AAer  the  subjection  of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  still  remained  ;  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  to  reconcile 
Ihem  to  laws  and  industry,  and  to  render  theh  subjection 
durable  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  James  proceeded 
in  this  work  by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well- concerted  plan ; 
and  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  he 
made  greater  advances  towards  the  reformation  of  that  king- 
dom, than  had  been  made  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted,  J 

It  was  previously  necessary  to  abolish  the  Irish  customs, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  which  were  calculated 

*  KenQot,  p.  716.  t  King  James's  Wovks,  p.  355. 

}  King  Jamea'fl  "Woiis,  p.  259,  edit.  1613. 
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to  keep  that  people  forever  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  diB" 

By  tlie  "Brehon"  law  or  custom,  every  crime,  however 
enormous,  was  punishcfi,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine  or  pecu- 
niary mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.  Murder 
itself,  as  among  all  the  ancient  barbarous  nations,  was  atoned 
for  in  this  manaer ;  and  each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  had 
a  different  rate  or  value  affixed  to  him,  which  if  any  one  were 
willing  to  pay,  he  needed  not  fear  assassinating  his  enemy. 
This  rate  was  called  his  "eric."  When  Sir  WilUam  Fitz- 
williams,  being  lord  deputy,  told  Maguire,  that  he  was  to  send 
a  sheriff  into  Fermannah,  which  a  little  before  had  been  made 
a  county,  aod  subjected  to  the  English  law ;. "  Your  sheriff," 
said  Maguire,  "  shall  be  welcome  to  me  :  but  let  me  know, 
beforehand,  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  my  peo- 
ple cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  money  upon  the  county,"*  Aa 
for  oppression,  extortion,  and  other  trespasses,  so  little  were 
they  regarded,  that  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them,  and  no 
redress  for  such  offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  customs  of  "gavelkinde"  and  "  tanistry "  were  at- 
tended with  the  same  absurdity  in  the  distribution  of  properly. 
[1613.]  The  land,  by  the  custom  of  gavelkinde,  was  divided 
among  all  the  males  of  the  sept,  or  family,  both  bastard  and 
legitimate;  and,  after  partition  made,if  any  of  the  sept  died,  his 
portion  was  not  shared  out  among  his  sons,  but  the  chieftain, 
at  his  discretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share.t  As  no  man, 
by  i-eason  of  this  custom,  enjoyed  the  fixed  properly  of  any 
land  ;  to  build,  to  plant,  to  enclose,  to  cultivate,  to  improve, 
would  have  been  so  much  lost  labor. 

The  chieftams  and  the  tanists,  though  drawn  from  the  prin- 
cipal families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  established  by 
election,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  force  and  violence. 
Their  authority  was  almost  absolute  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit 
resulted  from  exactions,  dues,  assessments,  for  which  there 
was  no  fixed  law,  and  which  were  levied  at  pleasure."  J  Henca 
arose  that  common  by-word  among  the  Irish,  "  That  they 
dwelt  westward  of  the  law,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of 
Ihe   Barrow ; "  meaning  the  country  where  the  English  in- 

•  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  166.  i  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  167. 

{  Sir  Jota  Davis,  p.  173. 
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habited,  and  which  extended  not  beyond  the  compass  of 
twenty  miles,  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dubhn.* 

After  abolisliing  these  Irish  customs,  and  substituting  Eng- 
lish law  in  their  place,  James,  having  taken  all  the  natives 
under  his  protection,  and  declared  them  free  citizens,  pro- 
ceeded to  govern  them  by  a  regular  administration,  military  as 
well  as  civil. 

A  small  army  was  maintained,  its  discipline  inspected,  and 
its  pay  transmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  keep  the  soldiera 
from  preying  upou  the  country,  ag  had  been  usual  in  former 
reigns.  When  Odogharlie  raised  an  insurrection,  a  reenforce- 
mcnt  was  sent  over,  and  the  flames  of  that  rebellion  were 
immediately  extinguished. 

All  minds  being  first  quieted  by  a  general  indemntty,t 
circuits  were  established,  justice  administered,  oppression  ban- 
ished, and  crimes  and  disorders  of  evcTy  kind  severely 
punished.J  As  the  Irish  had  been  universally  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  against  Elizabeth,  a  resignation  of  all  the  rights 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  them  to  separate  jurisdic- 
fions,  was  rigorously  exacted ;  and  no  authority,  but  that  of 
the  king  and  the  law,  was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom,^ 

A  r^ignation  of  all  private  estates  was  even  required ;  and 
when  they  were  restored,  the  proprietors  received  them  under 
such  conditions  as  might  prevent,  for  the  future,  all  tyranny  and 
oppression  over  the  common  people.  The  value  of  the  dues 
which  the  nobles  usually  claimed  from  their  vassals,  was  esti- 
mated at  a  fixed  sum,  and  all  further  arbitrary  exactions  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties. |j 

The  whole  province  of  Ulster  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by 
*he  attwnder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  established  in  London 
for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  country  :  the  properly 
was  divided  into  moderate  shares,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  acres  :  tenants  were  brought  over  from  England 
ind  Scotland  :  the  Irish  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  fiist- 
nesses,  and  settled  in  the  open  country :  husbandry  and  the 
■irts  were  taught  them :  a  fixed  habitation  secured :  plunder 
*nd  robbery  punished  :  and  by  these  means,  Ulster,  from  being 
he  most  wild  and  disorderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  soon  be- 
5ame  the  best  cultivated  and  most  civilized-lf 

•  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  337.  t  Sir  John  Davia,  p.  263. 

1  Sir  John  DQvia,  p.  2a4,  266,  etc. 

f  Sir  Joliu  Davis,  p.  276,  ||  Sir  John  Davii,  p.  278. 

H  ^  John  Dayis,  p.  280. 
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Such  were  the  arts  by  which  James  introduced  humanity 
and  justice  among  a  people  who  had  ever  been  buried  in  the 
most  profoimd  barbarism.  Noble  cares!  much  superior  to 
the  vain  and  criminal  glory  of  c 
of  perseverance  and  attention  t< 
happily  begun, 

A  laudable  act  of  justice  was  about  this  time  executed  in 
England  upon  Lord  Sanquhir,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  base  assassination  of  Turner,  a  fencing  mas- 
ter. The  English  nation,  who  were  generally  dissatisfied  with 
the  Scots,  were  enraged  at  this  crime,  equally  mean  and  atro- 
cious ;  but  James  appeased  them,  by  preferring  the  severity 
of  law  to  the  intercession  of  the  friends  and  family  of  tho 
criminal.* 
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JAMES   I. 

[1612.]  This  year  the  sudden  death  of  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales,  diffused  a  universal  grief  ihrougliout  the  nation. 
Though  youlh  and  roys\  birth,  both  of  them  strong  allure- 
ments, prepossess  men  mightily  in,  favor  of  the  early  ago  of 
Sinces,  it  is  with  peculiar  fondness  that  historians  mention 
enry ;  and,  in  every  respect,  his  merit  seems  to  have  been 
extraordinary.  He  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
he  already  possessed  more  digaity  in  his  behavior,  and  com- 
manded more  respect,  than  his  father,  with  all  his  age,  learn- 
ing, and  experience.  Neither  his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth, 
had  seduced  him  into  any  irregular  pleasures :  business  and 
ambition  seem  to  have  been  his  sole  passion.  His  inclinations, 
as  vpell  as  exercises,  were  martial.  The  French  ambassador, 
taking  leave  of  him,  and  asking  his  commands  for  France, 
found  bim  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  pilte :  "  Telt  your 
king,"  said  he,  "  in  what  occupation  you  left  me  engaged,"  * 
He  had  conceived  great  affection  and  esteem  for  the  brave 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  his  saying,  "  Sure  no  king  but 
my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  t  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  nourished  too  violent  a  contempt  for  the  king, 
on  account  of  his  pedantry  and  pusillanimity ;  and  by  that 
means  struck  in  with  the  restless  and  martial  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  Had  he  lived,  he  had  probably  promoted  the 
glory,  perhaps  not  the  felicity,  of  his  people.  The  unhappy 
prepossession  which  laen  commonly  entertain  in  favor  of  am- 
bition, courage,  enterprise,  and  other  warlike  virtues,  engages 
generous  natures,  who  always  love  fame,  in  such  pursuits  as 
destroy  their  own  peace,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

"  The  Frenoli  moniu-eli.  Jiad  giTen  particular  orders  to  hia  ministera 
to  cultivate  tto  prince's  frieiidehip  ;  ivlio  most  soon,  said  ho,  have 
chief  authority  in  England,  where  the  king  ond  queen  aro  held  in  aa 
little  estimation.  See  Dep.  de  la  Boderie,  vol.  i.  p.  102, 115 ;  vol.  a, 
p.  16,  3i9. 

t  Coke's  Dotootion,  p.  37. 
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Violent  roporls  were  propagated,  ns  if  Henry  had  been 
c-irried  off  bv  poison  ■  but  the  phvaiciaa"  on  opening  his 
blyfdypm  f  h  p  Ih 

bUd  Imltyf  t  dp         pd 

t  tl     k    g       th    oc  IS  B  ttl      p  1    ra 

se         nth      t     1         fid        tl  t  f  f     1  ly       d 

hmyl        mhtf         Ityd       1  H        dl 

g  Hy  gtdphp        pdtbygg 


dhfli  1  dtdissptth  fhih 

h  1      }    ly  t      B       1  1      g] 

Ibtd      thg         jy       df        typ        d    tself 
h  ppy  1 1    th    k  w  II       t    h  1  1  !    d 

ill  consequences  on  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  both.  The 
elector,  trusting  to  so  great  an  allianee,  engaged  in  enterprises 
beyond  his  strength :  and  the  king,  not  being  able  to  support 
him  in  his  distress,  lost  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  what 
remained  of  the  affections  and  esteem  of  his  own  subjects. 

Except  during  sessions  of  parliament,  the  history  of  this 
reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  history  of  the  court, 
than  that  of  the  nation.  An  interesting  object  had  for  some 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court ;  it  was  a  favorite, 
and  one  beloved  by  James  with  so  profuse  and  onllmiled  an 
affection,  as  left  no  room  for  any  rival  or  competitor.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1609,  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived  in 
London,  after  having  passed  some  time  in  his  travels.  All 
his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  good  looks :  all  his 
acquired  abilities  in  an  easy  air  and  graceful  demeanor.  He 
had  letters  of  recommendation  to  his  countryman  Lord  Hay ; 
and  that  nobleman  no  sooner  <;ast  his  eye  upon  him,  than  he 
discovered  talents  sufficient  to  entitle  him  immediately  to  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  government.  Apprised  of  the  king's 
passion  for  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior  appearance,  he 
studied  how  matters  might  be  so  managed  that  this  new  object 
should  make  the  strongest  impression  upon  him.  Without 
mentioning  him  at  court,  he  assigned  him  the  office,  at  a  match 
of  tilting,  of  presenting  to  the  king  his  buckler  and  device 

•  Keanet,  p.  690.    Coko,  p.  37.    Welwood,  p.  372, 
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and  lioped  that  he  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  monarch. 
Fortune  proved  favorable  to  his  design,  by  aii  incident  which 
bore  at  first  a  contrary  aspect.  When  Carre  was  advancing 
to  execute  his  office,  his  unruly  horse  flung  him,  and  broke 
his  leg  in  the  king's  presence,  James  approached  him  with 
pity  and  concern :  love  and  afiection  arose  on  the  sight  of  his 
beauty  and  tender  years ;  and  the  princo  ordered  him  im- 
mediately to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be  carefully 
attended.  He  himself,  after  the  tilling,  paid  him  a  visit  in  bis 
chamber,  and  frequently  returned  during  his  confinement. 
The  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  boy  finished  the  conquest 
begun  by  his  exterior  graces  and  accomplishments.  Other 
princes  have  been  fond  of  choosing  iheir  favorites  from  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  iheir  subjects,  and  have  reposed  themselves 
on  them  with  tho  more  unreserved  confidence  and  afiection, 
because  the  object  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  for  every 
honor  and  acquisition :  James  was  desirous  that  his  favorite 
should  alsti  derive  from  him  all  his  sense,  experience,  and 
knowledge.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  he  pleased 
himself  with  the  fancy,  that  this  raw  youth,  by  his  lessons  and 
instructions,  would,  in  a  little  time,  be  equal  to  his  sagest  min- 
isters, and  be  initiated  into  all  the  profound  mysteries  of  gov- 
ernment, on  which  he  set  so  high  a  value.  And  as  this  kind 
of  creation  was  more  perfectly  his  own  work  than  any  other, 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  an  unlimited  fondness  for  hia 
minion,  beyond  even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  children. 
He  soon  knighted  him,  created  him  Viscount  Eochester,  gave 
Inm  the  garter,  brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and,  though 
at  first  without  assigning  bim  any  particular  office,  bestowed 
on  him  the  supreme  direction  of  all  hia  business  and  political 
concerns.  Agreeable  to  this  rapid  advancement  in  confidence 
and  honor,  were  the  riches  heaped  upon  the  needy  favorite ; 
and  while  Salisbury  and  all  the  wisest  ministers  could  scarcely 
find  expedients  sufficient  to  keep  in  motion  the  overburdened 
machine  of  government,  James,  with  unsparing  hand  loaded 
with  treasures  this  insignificant  and  useless  pageint  * 

It  is  said,  that  the  king  found  his  pupil  so  ill  educated  a'5  to 
be  ignorant  even  of  the  lowest  rudiments  of  the  Lat  n  tong  le 
and  that  the  monarch,  laying  aside  the  sceptre,  took  tlie  b  rch 
into  hia  royal  hand,  and  instructed  him  in  the  prmc  pies  of 
grammar.     During   the  intervals  of  this  noble   occupation 

•  Eeiinet,  p.  685,  686,  etc 
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affaira  of  slate  would  be  introduced  ;  and  the  stripling,  by  the 
ascendant  which  he  had  acquired,  was  now  enabled  to  repay 
in  political,  what  he  had  received  in  grammatical  instruction- 
Such  scones,  and  such  incidents,  are  llie  more  ridiculous, 
though  the  leas  odious,  aa  the  passion  of  James  seeras  not  to 
have  coot^ned  in  it  any  thing  criminal  or  flagitious.  History 
charges  herself  willingly  with  a  relation  of  the  great  crimes, 
and  still  more  with  that  of  the  great  virtues,  of  mankind  ;  but 
she  appears  to  fall  from  her  dignity,  when  necessitated  lo 
dwell  on  such  frivolous  events  and  igooble  personages. 

The  favorite  was  not,  at  first,  so  intoxicated  with  advance- 
ment, as  not  to  he  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and  inex- 
pej'ienco.  He  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a 
friend  ;  and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  choice  than  is  tisual 
with  such  pampered  minions.  In  Sir  Thomas  Overhury  he 
met  with  a  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor ;  who,  huilding  all 
hopes  of  his  own.  preferment  on  that  of  the  young  favorite, 
endeavored  to  instil  into  him  the  principles  of  prudence  and 
discretion.  By  zealously  serving  eveiy  body,  Carre  was  taught 
to  abate  the  envy  which  might  attend  his  sudden  elevation : 
by  showing  a  preference  for  the  English,  he  learned  to  escape 
the  prejudices  which  prevailed  against  his  country.  And  so 
long  as  he  was  content  to  be  ruled  by  Overbury's  fi'iendly 
counsels  he  enjoyed  —  what  is  rare — the  highest  favor  of  the 
prince        ho     be  ng  ha  ed  by  he  people. 

To  compie  e  1  e  me  su  e  of  courtly  happiness,  nought  waa 
wanting  bu  a  k  nd  m  s  ess  and,  where  high  fortune  con- 
curred h  all  leg  aces  of  5outh  and  beauty,  this  circum- 
stance could  no  be  d  ffic  1  o  attain.  But  it  was  here  that 
the  favo  e  e  w  h  ha  "o  k  on  which  all  his  fortunes  were 
wrecked,  and  which  plunged  him  forever  into  an  abyss  of 
infamy,  guilt,  and  misery. 

No  sooner  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  England,  than 
he  I'emembered  his  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  families  of 
Howard  and  Devereux  who  had  sutTered  for  their  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  M    y      d  t    1       w        H  lored  young 

Essex  to  hia  bl  d  d  d  ty  d  f  d  the  titles  of 
Suffolk  and  No  h  mp  h     1   rs    f  1     louse  of  Nor- 

folk,  he  sought  1     f     1      pi  i  g    i  ese  families 

by  the  marria        f    h  1     f  E  tl    L  dy  Fionces 

Howard,  daught  f  th  I  f  S  ff  Ik  SI  is  only  thir- 
teen, he  fourte  y  f  1  t  w  th  ght  proper, 
till  both  should     ta      ll       g      f  p  he  y    th  t  he  should  go 
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was  Overbury's  alarm,  when,  Rochester  mentioned  his  design 
of  marrying  the  countess  ;  and  he  used  every  method  to  dis- 
suade his  friend  from  so  foolish  an  attempt.  He  repreaented 
how  invidious,  how  difficult  an  enterprise  to  procure  her  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  ;  how  dangerous,  how  shameful,  to 
take  into  his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman,  who,  being  married 
to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  had  not  scrupled  to 
prostitute  her  character,  and  to  bestow  favors  on  the  object  of 
a  capricious  and  momentary  passion.  And  in  the  zeal  of 
friendship,  he  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Rochester,  that  he 
would  separate  himself  forever  from  him,  if  he  could  so  far 
forget  his  honor  and  his  interest  as  to  grosecute  the  intended 

Rochester  had  the  weakness  to  reveal  this  conversation  to 
the  countess  of  Essex ;  and  when  her  rage  and  fury  broke 
out  against  Overbury,  he  had  also  the  weakness  to  enter  into 
her  vindictive  projects,  and  to  swear  vengeance  against  hia 
friend,  for  the  utmost  instance  which  he  could  receive  of  hia 
faithful  friendship.  Some  contrivance  was  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  their  purpose.  Rochester  addressed  himself  to 
the  king ;  and  after  complaining,  that  his  own  indulgence  to 
Overbury  had  begotten  in  him  a  degree  of  arrogance  which 
was  extremely  disagreeable,  ho  procured  a  commission  for 
his  embassy  to  Russia ;  which  he  represented  as  a  retreat  for 
his  friend,  both  profitable  and  honorable.  When  consulted  by 
Overbury,  he  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  this 
offer,  and  took  on  himself  Ihq^^oflice  of  satisfying  the  king,  if 
he  should  be  anywise  displeased  with  the  refusal.t  To  tha 
king  again,  he  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Overbury's  con- 
duct, and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
which  James  intended  as  a  slight  punishment  for  his  disobe- 
dience. The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  a  creature  of 
Rochester's,  and  had  lately  been  put  into  the  office  for  this 
very  purpose :  be  confined  Overbury  so  strictly,  that  the 
unhappy  prisoner  *vas  debarred  the  sight  even  of  his  nearest 
relatioos  ,  and  no  coramitnication  of  any  kind  was  allowed 
with  him  during  near  six  months  which  he  lived  in  prison. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  pursued  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  king  himself,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  hia 
character,  and  his  friendship  for  the  family  of  Esses,  entered 
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zealously  into  tlie  project  of  procuring  the  countess  a  divorce 
from  her  husband.  Essex  also  embraced  Ihe- opportunity  of 
separating  himself  from  a  bad  woman,  by  whom  he  was  hated  ; 
and  he  was  willing  to  favor  their  success  by  any  honorable 
expedient.  The  pretence  for  a  divorce  was  his  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  conjugal  duties ;  and  he  confessed  that,  with  regard 
to  the  couQtess,  he  was  conscious  of  such  an  infirmity,  though 
he  was  not  sensible  of  it  with  regard  to  any  other  woman.  In 
her  place,  loo,  it  is  said,  a  young  virgin  was  substituted  under 
a  mask,  to  undergo  a  legal  inspection  by  a  jury  of  matrons. 
After  such  a  tria!,  seconded  hy  court  influence,  and  supported 
by  tho  ridiculous  opinion  of  fascination"  or  witchcraft,  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  was  pronounced  between  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  his  countess.*  And,  to  crown  the  scene,  the  king,  soli- 
citous lest  the  lady  should  lose  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage, 
bestowed  on  bis  minion  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  countess  of  Somerset  was 
not  satisfied  till'  she  should  further  satiate  her  revenge  on  Over- 
bury ;  and  she, engaged  her  husband,  as  weil  as  her  uncle,  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  design  of  taking  him 
off  secretly  by  poison.  Fruitless  attempts  were  reiterated  by 
weak  poisons ;  but  at  last  they  gave  him  one  so  sudden  and 
violent,  that  tlie  symptoms  were  apparent  to  every  one  who 
approached  him.t  His  interment  was  hurried  on  with  the 
greatest  precipitation ;  and  though  a  strong  suspicion  immedi- 
ately prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was 
not  brought  to  light  till  some  years  after. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  Overbury  increased  or  begot  tho 
suspicion  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  carried  off  by 
poison  given  him  by  Somerset,  Men  considered  not  that  the 
contrary  inference  was  much  juster.  If  Somerset  was  so 
great  a  novice  in  this  detestable  art,  that,  during  the  course  of 
five  months,  a  man  who  was  his  prisoner  and  attended  by 
none  but  his  emissaries,  could  not  be  despatched  but  in  so 
bungling  a  manner,  how  could  it  be  imagined,  that  a  young 
prince,  living  in  his  own  court,  surrounded  by  his  own  friends 
and  domestics,  could  be  exposed  to  Somerset's  attempts,  and 
be  taken  off  by  so  subtile  a  poison,  if  such  a  one  exist,  as 
could  elude  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  ? 

The  ablest  minister  that  James  ever  possessed,  the  earl  of 

"  State  Ti-iala,  toL  i.  p.  223,  224.  etc.      Pranklyn's  Annals,  p.  3, 
t  Kenn'^t,  p.  693.     State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  23i,  etc. 
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FtilisbuFy,  was  dead ;  *  Suffolk,  a  man  of  slender  capacity, 
bad  succeeded  him  in  his  office  ;  and  it  was  now  his  lask  to 
supply,  from  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  profusion  of  James 
and  of  his  young  favorite.  The  title  of  haronet,  invented  hy 
Salisbury,  was  sold  ;  and  two  hundred  patents  of  that  species 
of  knighthood  were  disposed  of  for  so  many  thousand  pounds ; 
each  rank  of  nobility  had  also  its  price  affixed  to  it :  t  privy 
seals  were  circulated  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  henevolences  were  exacted  to  the  amount  of  fifty-two 
thousand  pounds  :  |  and  some  monopolies,  of  no  great  value, 
were  erected.  But  ail  these  expedients  proved  insufficient  to 
supply  the  king's  necessities  ;  even  though  he  hegan  to  enter 
into  some  schemes  for  retrenching  his  expenses.^  However 
small  the  hopes  of  success,  a  new  parliament  must  be  sum- 
moned, and  this  dangerous  expedient — for  such  it  was  now 
become  — onco  more  be  put  to  irial. 

[1614.]  When  the  commons  were  assembled,  they  dis- 
covered an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  account  of  the  rumor 
which  was  spread  abroad  concerning  "undertakers."  ||  It 
was  reported,  that  several  persons,  attached  to  the  king,  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  ;  and  having  laid  a  regular  plan 
for  the  new  elections,  had  distributed  their  interest  ali  over 
England,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure  a  majority  for  the 
court.  So  ignorant  were  the  commons,  that  they  knew  not 
this  incident  to  be  the  first  infallible  symptom  of  any  regular 
or  established  liberty.  Had  ihey  been  contented  to  follow  the 
maxims  of  their  predecessors,  who,  as  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
said  to  the  last  parliament,  never,  but  thrice  in  six  hundred 
years,  refused  a  supply,|j  they  needed  not  dread  that  the 
crown  should  ever  interest  itself  in  their  elections.  Formerly 
the  kings  even  insisted,  that  none  of  their  household  should  be 
elected  members ;  and  though  the  charier  was  afterwards 
declared  void,  Henry  VI.,  from  his  great  favor  lo  tho  city  of 

«   14th  of  May,  1612.  f  Fraiiklyn,  p.  11,  33. 

I  FrankJyn,  p.  10.  §  Projildyn,  p.  49. 

II  Parliament.  Hist.  vo«  v.  p.  286.  Kennet,  p.  690.  Journ.  12th 
April  i  2d  May.  1614,  etc.    Franklyn,  p.  43. 

^  Journ.  ITth  Feb.  1809.  It  appeara,  howsyor,  that  Salisbury  was 
somewhat  mistaken  in  this  fact ;  and  if  the  kings  were  not  oftener 
refused  supply  by  the  pailiament,  it  was  only  because  they  would 
not  often  espose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  being  refused  :  but  it  is 
certain,  that  English  parliamenta  did  anciently  carry  their  frugality  to 
on  estreme,  and  seldom  cnuld  bo  prevailed  upon  lo  give  tbe  neoea- 
»ary  support  to  government. 
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York,  conrerred  a  peculiar  privilege  on  ils  citizens,  that  they 
should  be  exempted  from  this  trouble.*  It  is  well  known, 
that,  ill  ancient  times,  a  seat  in  the  house  being  considered  an  a 
burden,  attended  neither  with  honor  nor  profit,  it  was  requisite 
for  the  counties  and  boroughs  to  pay  fees  to  their  representa- 
tives. About  this  time,  a  seat  began  to  be  regarded  as  an 
honor,  and  the  country  gentlemen  contended  for  if ;  though 
the  practice  of  levying  wages  for  the  parliament  men  waa 
not  altogether  discontinued.  It  was  not  till  long  after,  when 
Jiberty  was  thoroughly  established,  and  popular  assembltea 
entered  into  every  branch  of  public  business,  that  the  metn- 
btjra  began  to  join  profit  to  honor,  and  the  crown  found  it 
necessary  to  distribute  among  them  all  llie  considerable  offices 
of  the  kingdom. 

So  liftle  skill,  or  so  small  means,  had  the  courtiers  in  James's 
reign  for  managing  elections,  that  this  house  of  commons 
showed  rather  a  stronger  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  foregoing ; 
and  instead  of  entering  upon  the  business  of  supply,  as  urged 
by  the  king,  who  made  them  several  liberal  offers  of  grace,t 
they  immediately  resumed  the  subject  which  had  been  opened 
last  parliament,  and  disputed  his  majesty's  power  of  levying 
new  customs  and  impositions,  by  the  mere  authority  of  hia 
prei-ogative.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  thoir  debates  on  this 
subject,  the  courtiers  frequently  pleaded,  as  a  precedent,  the 
example  of  all  the  other  hereditary  monarcha  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  mentiooed  the  kings  of  France  and  Spam ;  nor 
was  this  reasoning  received  by  the  house  either  with  surprise 
or  indignation.^  The  members  of  the  opposite  parly  either 
contented  themselves  with  denying  the  justness  of  the  in- 
ference, or  they  disputed  the' truth  of  the  observation. §  And 
a  patriot  member  in  particular,  Sir  Roger  Owen,  even  jn 
arguing  against  the  impositions,  frankly  allowed,  that  the  king 
of  England  was  endowed  with  as  ample  a  power  and  pre- 
rogative as  any  prince  in  Christendom.  ||  The  nations  on  the 
continent,  we  may  observe,  enjoyed  still,  in  that  age,  some 
ernall  remains  of  liberty ;  and  ijie  English  were  possessed 
of  little  more. 

The  commons  applied  to  the  lords  for  a  conference  with 
regard  to  the  new  impositions.     A  speech  of  Neile,  bishop 

•  Coke's  Inatitutes,  part  iv.  chap,  1,  of  Charters  nf  Exemption. 

T  Joum.  11th  April,  1314.  1  Journ,  2l9t  Maj',  16U. 

f  JouTQ.  13th,  Slatilay,  1614.  U  Journ.  ISthApril,  1614, 
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of  Lincoln,  reflecting  oa  the  lower  house,  begat  some  alterca- 
(ion  with  the  peers ;  *  and  the  king  seized  the  opportunity  of 
dissolving,  immediately,  with  great  indignation,  a  parliament 
which  had  shown  bo  firm  a  resolution  of  retrenching  his  pre- 
rogative, without  communica^ng,  in  retura,  the  smallest  supply 
to  his  necessities.  He  carried  his  resentroent  so  far,  as  even 
to  throw  into  prison  some  of  the  members  who  had  been  the 
most  forward  in  their  opposition  to  his  measures.!  In  vain 
did'  he  plead,  in  excuse  for  this  violence,  the  example  of 
ElizabeUi,  and  other  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor,  as  well  as 
Plantagenet.  The  people  and  the  parliament,  without  aban- 
doning forever  all  their  liberties  and  privileges,  could  acquiesce 
in  none  of  these  precedents,  how  ancient  and  frequent  soever. 
And  were    h  1     '        f        h   pre    d  d    "tt  d    th 

utmost  that         d  d  is    h  n       E  g 

land  was,  a     h        m  w 

and  discord  d  h 

(he  disBoliih  h       d  m  J 


loughout  this  whole  leign,  there  appears 
sufficient  cause  of  quarrel  and  mutual  disgust ;  yet  are  we  not 
to  imagine  that  this  was  the  sole  foundation  of  that  jealousy 
which  prevailed  betweea  them.  During  debates  in  the  house, 
it  often  happened  that  a  particular  member,  more  ardent  and 
zealous  than  the  rest,  would  display  the  highest  sentiments  of 
liberty,  which  the  commons  contented  themselves  to  hear  with 
silence  and  seeming  approbation ;  and  the  king,  informed  of 
these  harangues,  concluded  the  whole  house  to  be  infected 
■with  the  same  principles,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  combination 
against  his  prerogative.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
he  valued  himself  extremely  on  his  kingcraft,  and  perhaps 
was  not  altogether  incapable  of  dissimulation,  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  endowed  with  the  gift  of  secrecy  ;  but  openly 
at  his  table,  in  all  companies,  inculcated  those  monarchical 
tenets  which  he  bad  so  strongly  imbibed.  Before  a  numerous 
audience,  be  had  expressed  himself  with  great  disparagement 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  had  given  the  preference, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  civil  law :  and  for  this  indiscre- 
tion he  found  himself  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a  speech  to  the 
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former  pailiament.^  As  a  specimen  of  his  usual  liberty  of 
talk,  we  may. mention  a  story,  tliough  it  pasHed  pome  time 
after,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Wallev,  and  which 
that  poet  used  frequently  to  repeat.  When  Walter  was  yonng, 
he  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  court ;  and  he  stood  in  the  circle, 
and  saw  James  dine  ;  where,  among  other  company,  there  sal 
at  table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Andrews.  The  king  propasod 
aloud  this  question.  Whether  he  might  not  take  hia  subjects' 
money,  when  he  needed  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  pariia- 
nient  ?  Neile  replied,  "  God  forbid  you  should  not :  for  you 
are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  Andrews  declined  answering, 
and  said  he  was  not  skifled  in  parliamentary  cases  :  but  upon 
the  king's  urging  him,  and  aaytog  he  would  admit  of  no 
evasion,  the  bishop  replied  pleasantly,  "  Why,  then,  I  think 
your  majesty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile's  money ; 
for  he  offers  it."  f 

[1615.]  The  favorite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  inquiry  of 
justice ;  but  he  had  not  escaped  that  still  voice  which  can 
make  itself  be  heard  amidst  all  the  hurry  and  flattery  of  a 
court,  and  astonishes  the  criminal  with  a  just  representation 
of  his  most  secret  enormities.  Conscious  of  the  murder  of 
liis  friend,  Somerset  received  small  consolation  from  the  enjoy- 
ments  of  love,  or  the  utmost  kindness  and  indulgence  of  his 
sovereign.  The  graces  of  his  youth  gradually  disappeared, 
the  gayety  of  his  manners  was  obscured,  his  politeness  and 
obliging  behavior  were  changed  into  sulleoness  and  silence. 
And  the  king,  whose  affections  liad  been  engaged  by  these 
superficial  accomplishments,  began  to  estrange  himsell  Irom  a 
man  who  no  longer  contnbuted  to  his  amuiement. 

The  sagacious  courtiers  observed  the  first  symptoms  of  this 
disgust:  Somerset's  enemies  seized  ihe  opportunity,  and 
offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king.  George  Viiliecs,  a  youth 
of  one-and -twenty,  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  returned 
at  this  time  from  his  travels,  and  was  remarked  for  the  advan- 
tages of  a  baodsome  person,  genteel  air,  aud  fashionable 
apparel.  At  a  comedy,  he  was  purposely  placed  full  in 
James's  eye,  and  immediately  engaged  the  attention,  and,  in 
the  same  instant,  the  affections  of  tliat  monarch.f  Ashamed 
sf  liis  sudden  attachment,  the  king  endeavored,  but  in  vain 

•  Kins  James's  Works,  p.  S32. 
t  Preface  to  Waller's  Works, 
j  FiniiUf  n,  p.  BQ.    Keujisi,  vol.  tL  p.  69S. 
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to  conceal  the  partiality  which  he  felt  for  the  handsome 
stmngei-;  and  he  employed  oil  his  profnund  polifieb  to  fix 
him  in  his  service,  w ithout  seeming  to  desiie  it  He  d>-LHred 
his  resolution  not  tc  confer  anv  offite  on  him,  unle-is  entreated 
by  the  queen  ;  and  he  pretended,  that  it  should  only  be  in  com- 
plaisance to  her  choice  he  would  agree  to  admit  him  near  hia 
person.  The  (|ueen  was  immediately  applied  to;  but  she, 
weil  knowing  the  extreme  to  which  the  king  carried  these 
attachments,  refused,  at  first,  to  lend  her  countenance  to  this 
new  passion.  It  was  not  till  entreated  by  Abbot,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  decent  prelate,  and  one  much  piijjudiced 
against  Somerset,  that  she  would  condescend  to  oblige  her 
husband,  by  ashing  this  favor  of  him.*  And  the  king,  think- 
ing now  that  all  appearances  were  fully  saved,  no  iongct 
constrained  his  affection,  but  immediately  bestowed  the  oifice 
of  cup-bearer  on  young  Villiers. 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  parties  between  the  two 
minions :  while  some  endeavored  to  advance  the  rising  fortunes 
of  Villiers,  others  deemed  it  safer  !o  adhere  to  the  established 
credit  of  Somerset.  The  king  himself,  divided  between  incli- 
nation and  decorum,  increased  (he  doubt  and  ambiguity  of  the 
courtiei^;  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  the  old  favorite,  who 
refused  every  advance  of  friendship  from  his  rival,  begat  per- 
petual quarrels  between  their  several  partisans.  But  the  d is- 
covery  of  Somerset's  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  at  last 
decided  the  controversy,  and  exposed  him  to  the  ruin  and 
nfamy  which  he  so  well  merited. 

An  apothecary's  apprentice,  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  up  the  poisons,  having  retired  to  Flushing,  began  to 
talk  very  freely  of  the  whole  secret ;  and  the  aUair  at  last 
came  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  in  the  Low 
Countries.  By  his  means,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  secretary  of 
state,  was  informed  ;  and  he  immediately  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  James.  The  king,  alarmed  and  astonished  to  find 
such  enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom  he  had  admitted  info  hia 
bosom,  sent  for  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief  justice,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  him  the  most  rigorous  and  unbiased  scrutiny. 
This  injunction  was  executed  with  great  industry  and  severity : 
the  whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  was  carefully  unravelled  :  the 
lesser  criminals.  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Franklin,  Weston,  Mrs,  Turner,  were  first    tried   and    con- 

•  Coke,  p.  46,  4T,    Rush,  toL  i.  p.  MU. 
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demned  :  Somerset  and  his  countess  were  iifterwards  Couai 
guilty.  Nortliamijton's  death,  a  little  before,  li ad  saved  hitn 
fnim  n  liko  fuie. 

ll  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Coke,  in  the  trial 
of  Mrs.  Turner,  told  her  that  she  ivasguiliy  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  :  she  «ms  a  wliorti,  a  bawd,  a  sorcerer,  a  wiieh,  a  Pn|)i3(, 
a  felon,  and  a  nriurdcrer.*  And,  whut  may  more  surprise  us, 
li^icoii,  ilien  ttttorney-general,  look  care  to  observe,  thai  poison- 
ing  was  a  Poj)ish  trick. i  Such  were  ihe  bigoted  prejudices 
which  prevailed  :  poisoning  was  notof  itself  sotRcieutly  odious, 
if  it  were  not  represented  as  a  brancii  of  PojKiry.  Stowe  tell? 
us,  that  when  the  king  came  to  Newcastle,  on  his  first  entry 
into  England,  he  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners,  escept  those 
who  were  confined  for  treason,  murder,  and  Papistry.  When 
one  considers  those  cii'cumstances,  that  furious  bigotry  of  the 
Catholics  whi,ch  broke  out  in  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  ap- 
peaj's  the  less  surprising. 

All  the  accomplices  in  Overbury's  murder  received  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crime  :  but  the  king  bestowed  u  par- 
don on  the  principals,  Somerset  and  the  countess.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  James's  fortitude  had  been  highly  laudable,  bad 
he  persisted  in  his  first  intention  of  consigning  over  to  severe 
justice  all  the  criminals  :  but  let  us  still  beware  of  blaming 
him  too  harshly,  if,  on  the  ap|)roacb  of  the  fatal  hour,  he  scru- 
pled to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  ihe  executioner  persona 
whom  he  had  once  favored  with  his  most  tender  affections.  To 
soften  the  rigor  of  their  fate,  after  some  years'  imprisonment, 
he  restored  tliem  lo  their  liberty,  and  conferred  oa  them  a 
pension,  with  which  tjiey  retired,  and  languished  out  old  age 
in  infamy  and  obscurity.  Their  guiify  loves  were  turned  into 
the  most  deadly  hatred  ;  and  they  passed  many  years  together 
in  the  same  house,  without  any  intercourse  or  correspondence 
with  each  olher.J 

Several  historians,"^  in  relating  these  events,  have  insisted 
much  on  the  dissimulation  of  James's  behavior,  when  he 
dehvered  Somerset  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  justice  ;  on  the 
insolent  menaces  of  that  criminal ;  on  his  peremptory  refusal 
to  stand  a  trial ;  and  on  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  king  during 
the  whole  progress  of  this  atfair.  Allowing  all  these  circum- 
stances  to  be  true,  of  which  some  are  suspicious,  if  not  palpably 
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fiilae,*  the  great  remains  of  tenderness  which  James  still  feii 
for  Somerset,  may,  perhaps,  be  suffi  'en  a  cou  fo  he  n 
That  favorile  was  high-spi riled,  a  d  fps  e  a  he  o  pe  sh 
than  live  under  tlie  infamy  to  wh  e  s  e  josed  Ja  ea 
was  sensible,  that  the  pardoning  of  so  ea  a  c  nal  he 
w       f        It        d  w     Id  hoes       moeu  popu  a      f 

h      b  d       bb'nb)      oon!s         shou  d  au  ment 

Ipblhadga  1  tA  s  eneeed  con 
fid  nee  n  h  1  1  !  og  h  d  ndu  ged  s  a  o  e  fo  e  eral 
yea  m  ght  rend  Som  -s  nas  e  of  so  y  ec  e  s  !  at 
pos  hi  w  1  f  h  ligh  o  a  gn  he  pajj  c  or 
reason    f    1  pe        y     h    1)         s  sa  d      e  appea  ed  so 

m     h 

Tl      f  II     f  =?  nd  1  B  b       h      □     fon    c 

p       1    1     w      f     V 11  .  oun    u     a  on  e    o      e  f   i 

hfclff  hn  dfihsHadJaie        a       a 

b         g  I   by  1  s   of  p     d     ce       e  otfi  e  of 

p  Id  h  1    d  V     e-s    o  p      o      and 

m  gl     w  il  h  D    d  f     s  a„e     nd  f       y       or 

Id     ny  wh  ynically  austeie,  have  much 

n  dh  gl  yfhk  ng's  choice  in  his  friends  and 
f  B  i  ad  a       n   It  was  far  inferior  to  the  for- 

tuQ  wl  h  I  e  nd  d  f  h  minion.  In  ihe  course  of  a 
few  years,  he  created  him  Viscount  Villiera,  earl,  marqub, 
and  dulie  of  Buckingl^am,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the 
horse,  cbief  justice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  master 
of  the  king's  l>ench  office,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable 
of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England. J  His  mother 
obtained  the  title  of  countess  of  Buckingham  :  his  brother  was 
created  Viscount  Purbeck ;  and  a  numerous  train  of  needy 
relations  were  a!)  pushed  up  into  credit  and  authority.  And 
thus  the  fond  prince,  while  he  meant  to  play  the  tutor  to  bis 
favorite,  and  to  train  liim  up  in  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
politics,  took  an  infaliible  method,  by  loading  him  with  prema- 
ture and  exorbitant  honors,  to  render  him,  forever,  rash,  pre- 
cipitate, and  insolent.- 

[1616.]  Ayoung  minion  to  gratify  with  pleasure, a  neces- 
sitous family  to  supply  with  riches,  were  enterprises  too  great 
*or  the  empty  exchequer  of  James.     In  order  to  obtain  a  litlle 

»  See  Biog.  Erit.  article  Coke,  p.  1384. 

t  Uacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  617. 

j  rranklyn,  p.  30.     Olarendon,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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money,  the  cautionary  towns  must  be  delivered  up  to  tlio 
Dutch  ;  a  measure  which  has  been  severely  blamed  by  almost 
all  historians ;  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  been 
censured  much  beyond  its  real  weight  and  importance. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  advanced  moaey  for  the  support  of 
the  infant  republic,  besides  the  view  of  securing  herself  against 
the  power  and  ambition  of  Spain,  she  still  reserved  the  pros- 
pect of  reimbursement ;  and  she  got  consigned  into  her  hands 
the  three  important  fortresses  of  Flushing,  the  Brille,  and  Ram- 
mekias,  as  pledges  for  the  money  due  to  her.  Indulgent  to 
the  neiftssilous  condition  of  the  states,  she  agreed  that  the 
debt  should  bear  no  interest ;  and  she  stipulated,  that  if  ever 
England  should  make  a  separate  peace  with  Spdn,  she  should 
pay.the  troops  which  garrisoned  those  fortresses.* 

Ailer  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  the  states  made  an  agreement  with  the  king,  that 
the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  should  be  discharged  by  yearly  payments  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  as  five  years  had  elapsed,  the  debt  was 
now  reduced  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  in  fifteen 
years  more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally 
extinguished. t  But  of  this  sum,  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a 
year  were  expended  ui.  lUo  pay  of  the  garrisons:  the  remain- 
der alone  accrued  to  the  king  r  and  the  states,  weighing  these 
circumstances,  thought  that  they  made  James  a  very  advan- 
tageous offer,  wbea  they  expressed  their  willingness,  on  the 
surrender  of  tho  cautionary  towns  to  pay  him  immediately  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  incorporate  the 
English  garrisons  in  their  army.  It  bciurred  also  to  the  king, 
tha!t  even  the  payment  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  wa9 
precarious,  and  depended  on  the  accident  that  the  truce  should 
be  renewed  between  Spain  and  the  republic  :  if  war  broke  out, 
the  maintenance  of  tbo  garrisons  lay  upon  Englaad  alone  ;  a 
burden  very  useless,  and  too  heavy  for  the  slender  revenues 
of  that  kingdom  ;  that  even  during  the  truce,  the  Dutch, 
straitened  by  other  expenses,  were  far  from  being  regular  in 
their  payments  ;  and  the  garrisons  were  at  present  in  danger 
of  mutinying  for  want  of  subsistenoe  :  that  the  annual  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  saving  on  the  Dutch  pay- 
ments, amounted,  in  fifteen  years,  to  no  more  than  two  hundred 
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and  ten  thousand  pounds ;  whereas  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  weie  offered  immediately,  a  larger  sura  ;  and 
if  money  be  computed  at  ten  per  cent.,  the  current  interest, 
more  than  double  the  sum  to  which  England  was  entitled  :  * 
that  if  James  waited  till  the  whole  debt  were  discharged,  the 
troops  which  composed  the  garrisons  remained  a  burden  upon 
him,  and  could  not  he  broken,  without  receiving  some  con- 
Bideratioo  for  their  past  services:  that  the  cautionary  towns 
were  only  a  temporary  restraint  upon  the  Hollanders  ;  and,  in 
tlie  present  emei^ence,  the  conjunclion  of  interest  between 
England  and  the  republic  was  so  intimate  as  to  render  i^l  oiher 
ties  superfluous ;  and  no  reasonable  measures  for  mutual  sup- 
port would  be  wanting  from  the  Dutch,  even  though  freed 
from  Iho  dependence  of  these  garr^ons :  that  the  exchequer 
of  the  republic  was  at  present  veiy  low,  insomuch  that  tBey 
found  difficulty,  now  that  the  aids  of  France  were  withdrawn, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pOsture  of  defence  which  was 
requisite  during  the  truce  with  Spain ;  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  perpefually  insisting  with  the  king  on  the  restitution  of 
these  towns,  as  belonging  to  their  crown  ;  and  no  cordial  alli- 
ance could  over  be  made  with  that  nation,  while  they  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.t  These  reasons,  together  with 
his  urgent  wants,  induced  the  king  to  accRr'  "^  Caron's  olTci-  ■ 
and  ho  evacuaiefl  the  couiiuiiavy  Siwns,  which  held  the  stales 
in  a  degree  of  subjection,  and  which  an  ambitions  and  enter- 
prising prince  would  have  regarded  as  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. This  is  the  date  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Dutch 
commonwealth. 

[1617.]  When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on  James, 
it  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Scottish  nation,  that  the 
independence  of  their  kingdom,  the  object  for  which  their 
ancestors  had  shed  so  much  blood,  would  now  be  lasl ;  and 
that,  if  both  states  persevered  in  maintaining  separate  laws 
and  parliaments,  the  weaker  would  more  sensibly  feel  the 
subjection,  tlian  if  it  had  been  totally  subdued  by  force  of 
arms.     But  these  views  did  not  generally  occur.     The  glory 

•  An  aimuity  at  fourteen  thousand  pounds  during  fifteen  J-eare, 
money  being  at  ten  per  cent.,  is  worth,  on  computation,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  six  tliouaand  five  hundred  pounds ;  whereas  the  kmg  received 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Yet  the  bargain  was  good 
for  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  king  ;  becanso  they  were  both  of  ttiem 
freed  from  the  maintenance  of  usS.ess  gamsotis. 

t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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of  having  given  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  the  ad- 
vantages of  present  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  riches  acquired 
from  the  munificence  of  their  master;  these  consideration  a 
aecured  their  dutiful  obedience  lo  a  pfince  who  daily  gave 
such  sensible  proofs  of  his  friendship  and  partiality  towaids 
them.  Never  had  the  authority  of  any  king  \Vho  resided 
among  them,  been  so  firmly  established  as  was  that  of  James, 
even  when  absent ;  and  as  the  ad  minisl ration  had  been 
hitherto  conducted  with  great  order  and  Iranquillity,  there  lind 
happened  no  occurrence  to  draw  thither  our  attention.  Biit 
this  summer  the  king  was  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  hia  native 
oouatry,  in  order  lo  renew  his  ancient  friendships  and  con- 
nections, and  to""  introduce  that  change  of  ecclesiastical  dvsui- 
pline  and  government  on  which  he  was  extremely  intent. 
The  three  chief  points  of  this  kind,  which  James  proposed  to 
a&jompiiali  by  his  journey  to  Scotland,  were  the  enlarging  of 
episcopal  authority,  the  establishing  of  a  few  ceremonies  in 
public  worship,  and  the  fixing  of  a  superiority  in  the  civil 
above  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Bat  it  is  an  observation  suggested  by  all  history,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  that  of  James  and  his  successor,  that  the 
religious  spirit,  when  it  mingles  with  faction,  contains  in  it 
something  supernatural  and  unaccountable;  and  that,  in  its 
0f«rations  upon  society,  effects  correspond  less  to  their  known 
causes  than  is  found  in  any  other  circumstance  of  govern- 
ment; a  reflection  which  may  at  once  afford  a  source  of 
blame  against  such  sovereigns  as  lightly  innovate  in  so  dan- 
gerous an  article,  and  of  apology  for  such  as,  being  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  of  that  nature,  are  disappointed  of  the  ex- 
|)ected  event,  and  fail  In  their  undertakings. 

When  the  Scottish  nation  was  first  seized  with  that  zeal  for 
reformation,  which,  though  it  caused  such  disturbance  during 
the  lime,  has  proved  so  salutary  in  the  consequences,  the 
preachers,  assuming  a  character  little  inferior  to  the  prophetic 
or  apostolical,  disdained  ail  subjection  to  the  spiritual  rulers 
of  ihe  church,  by  whom  their  innovations  were  punished  and 
opposed.  The  revenues  of  the.  dignified  clergy,  no  longer 
considered  as  sacred,  were  either  appropriated  by  the  present 
possessors,  or  seized  by  the  more  powerful  barons  ;  and  what 
remained,  afler  mighty  dilapidations,  was,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, annexed  to  the  crown.  The  prelates,  however,  -and 
abbots,  maintained  their  temporal  jurisdictions  and  their  seats 
in  parliament ;  and  though  laymen  were  somelimos  endowed 
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the  rest,  it  was  easdy  foreseen,  would  aoon  follow.  The  fire 
of  devotion,  excited  by  novelty,  and  inflamed  by  opposition, 
had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  reformers,  that  all 
rites  and  ornaments,  and  even  order  of  worship,  were  dis- 
dainfully rejected  as  useless  burdens ;  retarding  the  imagina- 
tion in  its  rapturous  ecstasies,  and  cramping  the  operations  of 
tiiat  divine  spirit  by  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  be 
animated.  A  mode  of  worship  was  established,  the  most 
naked  and  most  simple  imaginable  ;  one  that  borrowed  nothing 
from  the  senses,  but  reposed  itself,  entirely  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  divine  essence  which  discovers  itself  to  the  under- 
standing only.  This  species  of  devotion,  so  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  bo  little  suitable  to  haman  frailty,  was 
observed  to  occasion  great  disturbances  in  the  breast,  and  in 
many  respects  to  confound  all  rational  principles  of  conduct 
and  behavior.  The  mind,  straining  for  these  extraordinary 
raptures,  reaching  them  by  short  glances,  sinking  again  undel 
its  own  weakness,  rejecling  all  exterior  aid  of  pomp  and  cere  ■ 

•  1S98.  t  1608. 
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mouy,  was  so  occupied  in  this  inward  life,  that  it  fled  from 
every  intercourse  of  society,  and  from  every  cheerful  amuse- 
ment wliich  could  soften  or  liumanize  the  character.  It  was 
obvious  to  all  discerning  eyes,  and  had  not  escaped  the  kiog's, 
that,  by  Ihe  prevalence  of  fanaticism,  a  gloomy  and  sullen 
disposition  established  itself  among  the  people  ;  a  spirit  obsti- 
nate and  dangerous ;  independent  and  disorderly ;  animated 
nqualiy  with  a  contempt  of  authority,  and  a  hatred  to  every 
other  mode  of  religion,  particularly  to  the  Catholic.  In  order 
to  mellow  these  humoi^,  James  endeavored  to  infuse  a  small 
tincture  of  ceremony  into  the  national  worship,  and  to  intro- 
duce such  rites  as  might,  in  some  degree,  occupy  the  mind, 
and  please  tho  senses,  without  departing  too  far  from  thai 
simplicity  by  which  the  reformation  was  distinguished.  The 
finer  arts  too,  though  stiU  rude  in  these  northern  kingdoms, 
were  employed  to  adorn  the  churches  ;  and  the  king's  chape!, 
in  which  an  organ  was  erected,  and  some  pictures  and  statues 
displayed,  was  proposed  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  music  was  grating  to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  Scottish 
clergy ;  sculpture  and  painting  appeared  iast'ruments  of  idola- 
try ;  the  surplice  was  a  rag  of  Popery  ;  and  every  motioa  or 
gesture  prescribed  by  tho  liturgy,  was  a  step  towards  thai 
spiritual  Babylon,  so  much  the  object  of  their  horror  and 
aversion.  Every  thing  was  deemed  impious  hut  their  own 
mystical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  idolized,  and 
whose  Eastern  prophetic  style  they  employed  in  every  com- 


It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
ceremonies  which  the  king  was  so  intent  to  establish.  Such 
institutions,  for  a  time,  are  esteemed  either  too  divine  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  being  than  the  Supreme  Creator  of 
the  universe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have  been  derived  from  any 
but  an  infernal  demon.  But  no  sooner  is  the  mode  of  the 
controversy  past,  than  they  are  universally  discovered  to  be 
of  60  little  importance,  as  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  de- 
cency amidst  the  ordinary  course  of  human  transactions.  It 
suffices  here  to  remark,  that  the  rites  introduced  by  Jamea 
regarded  the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  private  communion, 
private  baptism,  confirmation  of  children,  and  the  observance 
of  Christmas  and  other  festivals.*  The  acts  establishing 
these  ceremonies  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  tha 

*  Trankljn,  p.  3S.    Spotawood. 
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Articles  of  Perth,  from  the  place  where  they  were  ratified  by 
the  assembly. 

A  conformity  of  discipline  and  worship  between  the  cliurehes 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  James's  aim,  ho  never 
could  hope  to  establish,  but  by  first  procuring  an  acUnowledg- 
inenf  of  his  own  authority  in  all  spiritual  causes ;  and  nothing 
couid  be  more  contrary  to  the  practice  as  welt  as  principles  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  possessed 
the  power  of  pronouncing  excommunication  ;  and  that  sen- 
tence, besides  the  spiritual  consequences  supposed  to  follow 
from  it,  was  attended  with  immediate  effects  of  the  most  imi- 
poriant  nature.  The  person  excommunicated  was  shunned 
by  every  one  as  profane  and  impious  ;  and  his  whole  estate, 
during  his  lifetime,  and  ail  his  movables,  forever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Nor  were  the  previous  steps  requi- 
site! before  pronounoina;  this  sentence,  formal  or  regular,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  it.  Without  accuser,  without 
summons,  whbout  trial,  any  ecclesiastical  court,  however 
inferior,  sometimes  preteaded,  in  a  summary  manner,  to 
denounce  excommunication,  for  any  cause,  and  against  any 
pei-Son,  even  though  he  lived  not  within  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdicUon.*  And,  by  this  means,  the  whole  tyranny  of 
the  inquisition,  tliough  without  its  order,  was  introduced  into 
the  king'dom. 

But  the  clergy  were  not  content  with  the  unlimited  juris- 
diction which  they  exercised  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  they 
assumed  a  censorial  power  over  every  part  of  administration  ; 
and,  in  ail  their  sermons,  and  even  prayers,  mingling  politics 
with  religion,  they  inculcated  the  most  seditious  and  most  tur- 
bulent principles.  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  went  so 
far,"?  in  a  sermon,  as  to  pronounce  alt  kings  the  devil's  chil- 
dren ;  be  gave  the  queen  of  England  the  appellation  of 
atheist;  be  said,  that  the  treachery  of  the  king's  heart  was  now 
fully  discovered ;  and  in  his  prayers  for  the  queen  he  used 
these  words :  "  We  must  pray  for  her  for  the  fashion's  sake, 
but  we  have  no  cause ;  she  will  never  do  us  any  good." 
When  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  he  refused  to  an- 
swer to  a  civil  court  for  any  thing  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
even  ihough  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  was  of  a 
civil  nature.  The  church  adopted  his  cause.  They  raised  a 
■edition  in  Edinburgh.^     Tlie  king,  during  some  time,  was  in 

•  Spotswood.  t  IS96.  {  17tJi  Deo.  1596. 
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the  hands  of  the  enraged  populace ;  and  it  waa  not  without 
courage,  as  well  aa  ilextevity,  that  he  was  able  lo  exiricate 
himself.*  A  few  dajs  after,  a  minister,  preaching  in  the 
prlnci|)al  church  of  thdt  capital,  said,  that  the  king  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil  ,  and  thai,  one  devil  being  expelled,  seven 
worse  had  entered  in  his  place.t  To  which  he  added,  that  the 
subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand. 
Scarcely,  even  during  the  darkest  night  of  Papal  supursliiirm, 
are  there  found  such  instances  of  priestly  encroEichmeuts,  as 
the  annals  of  Scotland  present  to  us  during  that  period. 

By  these  extravagant  stretches  of  power,  and  by  the  patient 
onduct  of  James,  tlie  church  began  to  lose  ground,  even 
efore  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England ;  but 
no  sooner  had  that  event  taken  place,  than  he  made  the  Scot- 
tish c!ei^  sensible  that  he  was  become  the  sovereign  oT  a 
great  kingdom,  which  he  governed  with  great  authority. 
Though  formerly  he  would  have  thought  himseif  happy  to 
have  made  a  fair  partition  with  them  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  he  was  now  resolved  to  esert  a  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  church  as  well  as  slate,  and  to  put  an  cad  to 
their  seditious  practices.  An  aasevnbly  had  been  summoned 
at  Aberdeen ;  |  but,  on  account  of  his  journey  to  London,  he 
prorogued  if  to  the  year  following.  Some  of  the  clergy,  dis- 
avowing his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  met  at  the  time  first 
appointed,  notwithstanding  his  prohibition.  He  threw  them 
into  prison.  Such  of  them  as  submitted,  and  acknowledged 
their  error,  were  pardoned.  The  rest  were  brought  to  llieir 
trial.  They  were  condemned  for  high  treason.  The  king 
gave  them  their  lives,  but  banished  them  the  kingdom.  Sh 
of  them  suifered  this  penalty.'J 

The  general  assembly  was  afterwards  induced  1|  to  acknowl- 
edge the  king's  authority  in  summoning  ecclesiastical  oourta, 
and  lo  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  and  visitation  of  the  bishops- 
Even  their  favorite  sentence  of  excommunication  was  declared 
invalid,  unless  confirmed  by  the  ordinary.  The  liitig  recom- 
mended to  the  inferior  courts  the  members  whom  they  should 
elect  lo  this  assembly ;  and  every  thing  was  conducted  in  it 
with  little  appearance  of  choice  and  liberty .|f 

By  ills  own  prerogative,  likewise,  which  he  seems  to  have 
stretched  on  this  occasion,  the  king  erected  a  court  of  high 

•  Spotswood.  t  Spotswood.  J  July,  1604, 

^   Spotswood.  {j  6th  Juna,  1610.  %  Spotswoo'l, 
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1  imitation  of  that  which  was  established  in 
England.  The  bishops  and  a  few  of  the  clergy,  who  liad  been 
summoned,  willingly  acknowledged  this  court ;  and  it  pro- 
ceeded immediately  upon  business,  as  if  its  authority  had 
been  grounded  on  Ihe  full  consent  of  the  whole  legislature. 

But  James  reserved  the  final  blow  for  the  time  when  bo 
should  himself  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland,  He  proposed  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  assembled,  that  they  should  enact, 
Uiat  "  whatever  his  majesty  should  detei-mioe  in  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  ministry,  should 
have  the  force  of  law."  +  What  number  should  be  deemed 
competent  was  not  determined  ;  and  the.ir  nomination  was  left 
entirely  to  the  king :  so  that  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
this  bill  passed,  would  have  been  established  in  its  full  extent. 
Some  of  the  clergy  protested.  They  apprehended,  they  said, 
that  the  purity  of  their  church  would,  by  means  of  this  new 
authority,  be  polluted  with  all  tlie  lites  and  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  James,  dreading  clamor  and  opposition, 
dropped  the  bill,  which  had  already  passed  the  lords  of  articles ; 
and  asserted,  that  the  iftherent  prerogative  of  the  crown  con- 
tained more  power  than  was  recognized  by  it.  Some  time 
after,  he  called,  at  St,  Andrew's,  a  meeting  of  the  bishops 
and  thirty-six  of  the  most  eminent  clergy.  He  there  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  exerting  his  prerogative,  and  of  estab- 
lishing, by  his  own  authority,  the  few  ceremonies  which  he 
had  recommended  to  them.  They  entreated  him  rather  to 
summon  a  general  assembly,  and  to  gain  their  assent.  Aa 
assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  on  the  twenty- 
fiflh  of  November  ensuing. 

Yet  this  assembly,  which  met  after  the  king's  departure 
from  Scotland,  eluded  all  his  applications ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  subsequent  year,  that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  vote 
for  receiving  his  ceremonies.  And  through  every  step  in  this 
aflair,  in  the  parliament  as  well  as  in  all  the  general  assem- 
blies, the  nation  betrayed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  all  these 
jinovations  ;  and  nothing  but  James's  importunity  and  author- 
ity had  ijxtoried  a  seeming  consent,  which  was  belied  by  the 
inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Even  tlie  few 
over  whom  religious  prejudices  were  not  prevalent,  thought 
national  honor  sacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes 
of  worship  practised  in  England.     And  every  prudent  man 

•  15tliFeb.  1610,  t  Spotswcod.    r!:anklyn,p.  29. 
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agreed  in  condemning  the  measures  of  the  king,  who,  by  an 
ill-timed  zeal  for  insignificant  ceremonies,  bad  betrayed,  though 
in  an  opposite  manner,  equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  the 
persons  whom  he  treated  with  such  contempt.  It  was  judged 
that,  had  not  tliose  dangerous  humors  been  irritated  by  opposi- 
tion ;  had  they  been  allowed  peaceably  to  evajiorate ;  they 
would  at  last  have  subsided  wiihm  the  limits  of  law  and  civil 
authority  ;  and  that,  as  all  fanatical  rehgions  naturally  cireiim- 
scribe  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  no  sooner  is  their  first  bre  ipent,  than  they  lose 
Iheir  credit  over  the  people,  and  leave  them  under  the  natural 
and  beneficent  influence  of  their  civil  and  moral  obligations. 
At  the  same  time  that  James  shocked,  in  so  violeitt  a  man- 
ner, the  religious  principles  of  bis  Scottish  subjects,  he  acted 
in  opposition  to  those  of  his  English,  Ho  had  observed,  in  his 
progress  through  England,  that  a  Judaical  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Puritans,  was.  every  day 
gaining  ground  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  people, 
under  color  of  religion,  were,  contrary  lo  former  practice, 
debarred  such  sports  and  recreations  as  coatributed  both  to 
their  health  and  their  amusement.*  Festivals,  which,  in  other 
nations  and  ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public  worship,  partly 
to  mirth  and  society,  were  here  totally  appropriated  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  served  to  nourish  those  sullen  and 
gloomy  contemplations  to  which  the  people  were,  of  them- 
selves, so  unfortunately  subject.  The  king  imagined,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  infuse  cheerfulness  into  this  dark  spirit  of 
devotion.  He  issued  a  proclamation  to  allow  and  encourage, 
after  divine  service,  a!!  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exercises ; 
and,  by  his  authority,  he  endeavored  to  give  sanction  to  a 
practice  which  his  subjects  regarded  as  the  utmost  instance  of 
prafancness  and  impiety.t 

•  Kennet.  p.  709. 

t  Frankljn,  p.  31.  To  eliow  how  xigid  the  Englieh,  chiefly  tha 
Puritans,  were  become  in  this  particulur,  b  biU  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  coniraona,  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  king,  for  tho  more 
Btri  A  obaervance  of  the  Sundny,  which  they  aJTeoted  to  call  tho  Sab- 
bath. One  Shepherd  opposed  tliis  bill,  objected  to  the  appellation 
of  Sabbath  as  Pmitanioal,  defended  dancing  by  the  esample  of  David, 
and  seems  even  to  have  juBtifted  sports  on  that  day.  For  this  pro- 
fanenesa  ho  was  expelled  the  house,  by  the  suggestion,  of  Mr,  ^m. 
The  house  of  lords  opposed  so  lar  this  Puritanical  spirit  of  the  com- 
mona,  tliat  they  proposed,  that  the  appellation  of  Sabbath  should  bo 
changed  into  that  of  the  Lord's  day.  Journ.  16lh,  16th,  Feb,  1620. 
28th  May,  1621,  In  Shej^erd's  sentence,  Ha  offencB  is  said  by  tha 
liouse  to  be  groat,  exorbitant,  unparalleled. 
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[1618.]  At  the  time  when  Sir  Wnl'er  Raleigh  wns  firs) 
cuufiiied  in  the  Tower,  his  violeai  and  haughty  temper  hud 
rendered  him  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Engijind  ;  and  his 
condemnation  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  pubhc  odium  uiidet. 
whicli  he  labored.  During  the  thirteen  years'  imprisonment 
which  he  s-jffered,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  much 
changed  w.th  regard  to  him.  Men  had  leisure  to  reflect  on 
the  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  his  sentence  ;  they  pitied 
his  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  which  languished  in  the  rigors 
of  confinement;  tliey  were  struck  with  the  extensive  genius 
of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidst  naval  and  military 
enterpiises,  had  surpassed,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  even 
those  of  the  most  recluse  and  sedentary  lives;  and  they 
admired  hia  unbroken  magnanimity,  which,  at  his  age,  and 
under  hia  circumstances,  could  encage  him  to  undertake  and 
execute  so  great  a  work  as  his  History  of  the  World.  To 
increase  tliese  favorable  dispositions,  on  which  he  built  the 
hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty,  he  spread  the  report  of  a  golden 
mine  which  he  had  discovered  in  Guiana,  and  which  was  sulfi 
cient,  according  to  his  representation,  not  only  to  enrich  all 
the  adventurers,  but  to  afford  immense  tieasures  to  the  n 


;  king  gave  little  credit  to  these  mighty  promises;  both 
because  he  believed  that  no  such  mine  as  the  one  described 
was  any  where  in  nature,  and  because  he  considered  Raleigh 
as  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  whose  business  it  was,  by  any 
means,  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  to  reinstate  himself  in 
credit  and  authority.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already 
imdergone  sufficient  punishment,  he  released  him  from  Hhe 
Tower  ;  and  when  his  vaunts  of  the  golden  mine  had  mduced 
multitudes  to  engage  with  him,  the  king  gave  them  permission 
to  try  the  adventure,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  conferred  on 
Raleigh  authority  over  his  fellow-adventurers.  Though 
strongly  solicited,  he  still  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  which 
BCemed  a  natural  consequence,  when  he  was  intrusted  with 
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power  and  commnnd.  But  James  declared  himself  still  diffi- 
dent of  Raleigh's  intentions;  and  he  meant, he  aaid, to  reserve 
the  former  sentence,  as  a  clieok  upon  his  future  liehavior. 

Ealeigh  well  knew  that  it  was  faj  from  the  king's  purpose 
to  invade  any  of  Ihe  Spanish  settlements :  he  therefore  firmly 
denied  that  Spain  had  planted  any  colonies  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  his  mine  lay.  When  Gondom.ir,  the  ambassador 
of  that  nation,  alarmed  at  his  preparations,  carried  complaints 
to  the  king,  Raleigh  still  protested  the  innocence  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  James  assured  Gondomar,  that  he  durst  not  form 
any  hostile  attempt,  but  should  pay  with  his  head  for  so  auda- 
cious an  enterprise.  The  minister,  however,  concluding  that 
twelve  armed  vessels  were  not  fitted  out  without  some  purpose 
of  invasion,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
who  immediately  gave  ordei-s  for  arming  and  fortifying  all 
their  settlements,  parficularly  those  along  the  cojist  of  Guiana. 

When  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  discovered  so  many  new  worlds,  they  were 
resolved  to  show  themselves  superior  to  the  barbarous  heathens 
whom  ihey  invaded,  not  only  in  arts  and  arms,  but  also  in  the 
justice  of  the  quarrel;  they  applied  to  Alexander  VI,,  who 
then  filled  the  papal  chair;  and  he  generously  bestowed  on 
the  Spaniards  the  whole  western,  and  on  the  Portuguese  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  globe.  The  more  scrupulous  Prot- 
estants, who  acknowledged  not'  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  established  the  first  discovery  as  the  foundation  of 
their  title ;  and  if  a  pirate  or  sea  adventurer  of  their  nation, 
had  but  erected  a  stick  or  a  stone  ou  the  coast,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  taking  possession,  they  concluded  the  whole  conlinenl 
to  belong  to  them,  aad  tliought  themselves  entitled  to  expel  or 
exterminate,  as  usurpers,  the  ancient  possessors  and  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  &ii  Walter  Raleigh,  about  twenty-threa 
years  before,  had  acquired  to  the  crown  of  England  a  claim 
to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a  region  as  large  as  the  half  of 
Europe ;  and  though  he  bad  immediately  left  the  coast,  yet  he 
pretended  that  the  Enghsh  title  to  the  whole  remained  certaia 
and  indefeasible  But  it  had  happened  jji  the  mean  time,  that 
the  Spaniards,  not  knowing,  or  not  acknowledging,  this  Imagin- 
ary claim,  had  taken  possession  of  a  part  of  Guiana,  had  formed 
a  settlement  on  the  River  Oronooko,  had  built  a  little  town  called 
St.  Thomas,  and  were  there  working  some  mines  of  small  value, 

To  this  place  Raleigh  directly  bent  his  course  ;  and,  remain- 
ing himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  five  of  the  Jargeal 
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ships,  he  sent  up  the  rest  to  St,  Thomas,  under  the  colnmand 
of  his  son,  and  of  Captain  Keymis,  a  person  entirely  devoted 
to  him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  expected  this  invaaion,  fired 
on  the  English  at  their  landing,  were  repulsed,  aad  pursued 
into  the  town.  Young  Raleigh,  to  encourage  his  men,  called 
out,  "  That  this  was  the  true  mine,  and  none  but  fools  looked 
for  any  other;"  and,  advancing  upon  the  Spaniards,  received 
a  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  dismayed  not 
Keymis  and  the  others.  They  carried  on  the  attack ;  got  pos- 
session of  the  town,  which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes 
and  found  not  in  it  any  thing  of  value. 

Ealeigh  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  mine 
which  he  had  engaged  so  many  people  to  go  in  quest  of :  it 
was  Keymis,  he  said,  who  had  formerly  discovered  it,  and  had 
brought  hitn  that  lump  of  ore,  which  promised  such  immense 
treasures.  Yet  Keymis,  who  owned  that  he  was  within  two 
hours'  march  of  the  place,  refused,  on  the  most  absurd  pre- 
tences, to  take  any  effectual  step  towards  finding  it ;  and  he 
returned  immediately  to  Ealeigh,  with  the  melancholy  news 
of  his  son's  death,  and  the  ill  success  of  the  enterprise.  Sen 
sible  to  reproach,  and  dreading  punishment  for  his  behavior, 
Keymis,  in  despair,  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  Raleigh ;  that  he  never  had  known  of  any  such 
mine  as  he  pretended  to  go  in  search  of;  that  his  intention 
had  ever  been  to  plunder  St,  Thomas ;  and  having  eiicouraged 
his  company  by  the  spoils  of  that  place,  to  have  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  invasion  of  the  other  Spanish  settlements ;  that 
he  expected  to  repair  his  rumed  fortunes  by  such  daring  enter- 
prises ;  and  that  he  trusted  to  the  money  he  should  acquire, 
for  making  his  peace  with  England  ;  or,  if  that  view  failed 
him,  that  he  purposed  to  retire  into  some  other  country,  where 
his  riches  would  secure  his  retreat. 

The  small  acquisitions  gained  hy  the  sack  of  St.  Thomas 
discouraged  Ealeigh's  companions  from  entering  into  these 
views ;  though  there  were  many  circumstances  in  the  treaty 
and  tale  transactions  between  the  nations,  which  might  invite 
tliem  to  eiigage  in  such  a  piratical  war  against  the  Spaniards. 

When  England  made  peace  witli  Spain,  the  example  of 
Henry  IV.  was  imitated,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  finding 
a  difficulty  in  adjusting  all  questions  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
trade,  had  agreed  to  pass  over  that  article  in  total  silenca. 
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The  Spaniards,  having  ali  along  published  severe  edicts 
against  the  Intercourse  of  any  European  nation  with  their  colo- 
nies, interpreted  this  silence  in  their  own  favor,and  considerec! 
it  lis  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  England  in  the  established  laws  of 
Spain.  The  English,  oa  the  contrary,  preteaded  that,as  ihcy 
had  never  heen  excluded  by  any  treaty  from  commerce  with 
any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  it  was  still  as  law- 
ful for  them  to  trade  with  his  settlements  in  either  Indies,  aa 
with  his  European  territories.  In  consequence  of  this  ambi- 
guity, many  adventurers  from  England  sailed  to  the  Spanish 
Indies,  and  met  with  severe  punishment  when  caught ;  as  they, 
oa  the  other  hand,  often  stole,  and  when  superior  in  power, 
forced  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  and  resisted,  nay,  some- 
times plundered,  the  Spanish  governors.  Violences  of  this 
nature,  which  had  been  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both 
sides,  it  was  agreed  to  bury  in  total  oblivion ;  because  of  the 
(litliculty  which  was  ft-und  in  remedying  them  upon  any  fixed 

But  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  between  private 
adventurers  in  single  shipi,  and  a  fleet  acting  under  a  royal 
commission,  Raleigh's  companions  thought  it  safest  to  return 
imcnediately  to  England,  and  carry  him  along  wjth  them  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  Il  appears  that  he  employed  many 
artifices,  first  lo  engage  them  to  attack  the  Spini'.h  settlements, 
and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  mio  Fnnce  hut,  all 
these  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow  adventurers, 
boforo  the  privy  council.  The  council,  upon  inquiry,  found 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  the  former  suspicions,  w  th 
regard  to  Raleigii's  intentions,  had  been  well  grounded  ,  that 
he  had  abused  the  king  in  the  representations  which  he  had 
made  of  his  projected  adventure  ;  that,  contrarv  lo  his  instruc- 
tions, he  had  acted  in  an  offensive  and  hostile  manner  again-st 
his  majesty's  allies;  and  that  he  had  wilfully  burned  and 
destroyed  a  town  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spim  He  might 
have  heen  tried  either  by  common  law,  for  this  act  of  violence 
and  piracy ;  or  by  martial  law,  for  breach  of  orders  but  il 
was  an  established  principle  among  lawyers,*  that,  as  he  lay 
under  an  actual  attainder  for  high  treason,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime.     To  satisfy,  there- 

"  See  this  matter  dUeiaaed  in  Bacon's  Letteifi,  published  by  Di 
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fore,  the  court  of  Spain,  which  raised  the  loudest  complaintt 
a(f!iinst  him,  the  king  made  use  of  that  power  which  lie  hafl 
purposfily  reserved  in  hia  own  hnnds,  and  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  execution  upon  his  former  senience.* 

Raleigh,  finding  liis  fate  inevitable,  collected  all  hia  courage  : 
an  I  though  he  had  formeHy  made  use  of  mtiny  mean  artifices, 
Bueh  ns  feigning  mndness,  sickness,  and  a  variety  of  diseases, 
in  order  to  protract  hia  examination,  and  procure  his  esciiiw, 
ho  now  resolved  to  act  his  part  with  bravery  and  resoliiiion. 
"  'Tis  a  sharp  remedy,"  he  said,  "  but  a  sai'e  one  for  all  ills," 
when  he  feit  the  edge  of  the  axe  by  which  he  was  to  be 
beheaded.t  His  harangue  to  the  people  was  calm  and  olo- 
quent;  and  he  endeavored  to  revenge  himself,  and  to  load  his 
enemies' with  ihe  public  tiatred,  by  strong  asseveraiions  of 
fiicts,  which,  to  say  the  least,  may  be  esteemed  very  doiihtful.J 
With  the  utmost  iadifference  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
and  received  the  fatal  blow;  and  in  hia  death  there  appeared 
the  same  great,  but  ill-regulated  mind,  which,  during  his  life, 
had  displayed  itself  in  all  his  conduct  and  behavior. 

No  measure  of  James's  reign  was  attended  with  more  public 
dissatisfaction  than  the  punishment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
To  execute  a  senience  which  was  origmally  so  hard,  which 
had  been  eo  long  suspended,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
tacitly  pardoned,  by  conferring  on  him  a  new  trust  and  com- 
mission, was  deemed  an  instance  of  cruelty  and  injustice  To 
sacrifice  to  a  concealed  enemy  of  England  the  life  of  the 
only  man  in  the  nation  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  \alor 
and  mditary  expenence,  was  regaided  as  meannesa  and 
indiscretion ,  and  the  inlimate  connections  which  the  king  waa 
now  entering  into  with  Spain,  being  universally  distasteful, 
rendered  ihii  proof  of  bis  complaisance  still  more  imidious 
and  unpopular 

James  had  cnteria  ned  an  opinion,  which  was  peculiar  to 
himself  and  wh  ch  1  ad  been  adopted  by  none  of  his  piede- 
cessors,  that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  gieat  king  waa 
unworthy  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  novel  would  allow 
any  princeas,  but  a  daughter  of  France  oi  Spam,  to  be  nien- 

•  See  note  BBB,  at  the  end  of  tte  volume. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  32. 

i  He  asserted,  in  the  most  solema  manner,  that  he  had  nowise  con- 
tributed to  Essex's  death  i  but  the  last  letter  in  Murden'e  Collection 
eonteiiia  tJie  strongest  proof  of  the  contrary. 
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ticined  as  a  match  for  his  son.*  This  instance  of  piide,  which 
really  implies  meanness,  as  if  he  could  receive  honor  from 
any  alliance,  was  so  well  known,  that  Spain  had  founded  on 
it  the  hopes  of  governing,  in  the  most  important  transactions, 
this  monarch,  so  little  celebrated  for  politics  or  prudence. 
During  the  life  of  Henry,  the  king  of  Spain  had  dropped  somo 
hints  of  bestowing  on  that  prince  his  eldest  daughter,  whom 
he  afterwards  disposed  of  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of 
France,  Lewis  XIII.  At  that  time,  the  views  of  the  Spaniards 
were  to  engage  James  into  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
succession  of  Cieves,  which  was  disputed  between  tlie  Prot- 
estant and  Popish  line ;  +  hut  the  bait  did  not  then  take  ;  and 
James,  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  marched}  four  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  who  jomed  these  two 
powers,  and  put  the  marquis  of  Brandenhurgh  and  the  palatine 
of  Newbourg  in  possession  of  that  duchy 

Gondomar  was  at  this  time  the  Spanish  ambassadoi  in 
England  ;  a  man  whose  flattery  was  the  more  artful,  because 
covered  with  the  appearance  of  frankness  and  sincenty  ,  whose 
politics  were  the  more  dangerous,  because  disguised  under  the 
mask  of  mirth  and  pleasantry.  He  now  made  offer  of  the 
second  daughter  of  Spain  to  Prince  Charles ;  and,  that  he 
might  render  the  temptation  irresistible  to  the  necessitous 
monarch,  he  gave  hopes  of  an  immense  fortune,  which  should 
attend  the  princess.  The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined 
to  contract  no  alliance  with  a  heretic,^  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  James,  which  they  artfully  protracted ;  and,  amidst 
every  disappointment,  they  still  redoubled  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess.||  The  transactions  in  Germany,  so  important  to  the 
Austrian  greatness,  became  every  day  a  new  motive  for  this 
duplicity  of  conduct. 

lii  that  great  revolution  of  manners  which  happened  during 
the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  only  nations 
who  had  the  honorable,  though  often  melancholy  advantage, 
of  making  an  effort  for  their  expiring  privileges,  were  such 
as,  together  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  were  animated 
with  a  zeal  for  religious  parties  and  opinions.  Besides  the 
irresistible  force  of  standing  armies,  the  European  princes 
t)ossessed  this  advantiige,  that  they  were  descended  from  the 

«  Ktnnct,  p.  703,  713.  t  Uuahworth,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

I  11510.  i  La  Bodarie,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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ancient  royal  families;  that  Ihey  continued  the  same  appella- 
tions of  magistrates,  the  aatne  appearance  of  civil  government 
and  restraining  themselves  by  all  the  forms  of  legal  adminis- 
tration, could  insensibly  impcse  the  yoke  on  their  unguarded 
subjects.  Even  the  German  nations,  who  formerly  broke  the 
Roman  chains,  and  restored  liberty  to  mankind,  now  lost  their 
own  liberty,  and  saw  with  grief  the  absolute  authority  of  their 
prinies  firmly  established,  among  them.  In  their  circum- 
stances, nothing  hut  a  pious  zeal,  which  disregards  all  motives 
of  human  prudence,  could  have  made  them  entertain  hopes 
of  preserving  any  longer  those  privileges  which  their  ancestors, 
through  so  many  ages,  had  transmitted  to  them. 

As  the  house  of-  Austria,  throughout  all  her  extensive 
dominions,  had  ever  made  religion  the  pretence  for  her  usur- 
pations, she  now  met  with  resistance  from  a  like  principle ; 
and  the  Catholic  religion,  as  usual,  had  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  monarchy ;  Sie  Protestant,  on  that  of  liberty.  The 
states  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms  against  the  emperor 
Matthias,  continued  their  revolt  against  his  successor,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  claimed  the  observance  of  all  the  edicts  enacted  in 
favor  of  the  new  religion,  together  with  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  laws  and  constitution.  The  neighboring  principalities, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Lusaiia,  Austria,  even  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  throughout  all  these 
populous  and  martial  provinces,  the  spirit  of  discord  and  civil 
war  had  universally  diffused  itself.* 

[1619.]  Ferdinand  II.,  who  possessed  more  vigor  and  great- 
er abilities,  though  not  more  lenity  and  moderation  than  are 
usual  with    1      A  p  tr    gly  d  h  m    If  f 

the  recover       fh  by  dbd  ply         h 

assistance  ofh        bj  hpfs^dl       n  \y 

be  engaged       hdp         fill  fh  hb 

Eotentates.     All    1      C    1   1      p  f  h       mp      1    d    ra 

raced  bisdf  n&        yhm       p         flftle 

Protestant  :Pldlddld        If       hf  f       1 

above  all,    1      bp       h  m  I     d    m         1 

closely  con  1         b    h         f     h     y       g       b         1      f  1 

family,  prep      dp         fl  f        Ily       dfmtle 

Low   Count  d   h       I         d  dig  f       1  a 

support  ofFd       dadfhChl        1 

The  state     fBhm      almdatl  ghyppra 

"  EoBhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8.  t  Eushivoith,  vol.  I  p.  13, 14. 
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tions,  began  also  lo  solicit  foreign  a^istance ;  and,  togethei 
with  that  su|>port  which  ihey  obtained ,  from  ihe  evangelical 
union  in  Germany,  they  endeavored  to  establish  connections 
with  greater  princes.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  Frederic, 
elector  palatine.  They  considered  that,  besides  commanding 
no  despicable  force  of  his  own,  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  kiug 
of  England,  and  nephew  to  Prince  Maurice,  whose  authority 
was  become  almost  absolute  in  the  Uoiled  Provinces.  They 
hoped  that  these  princes,  moved  by  the  connections  of  biood, 
as  well  as  by  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  would  interest 
themselves  in  all  the  fortunes  of  Frederic,  and  would  promote 
his  greatness.  They  therefore  made  him  a  tender  of  their 
crown,  which  they  considered  as  elective ;  and  the  young 

Salatine,  stimulated  by  ambition,  without  consulting  either 
amea  *  or  Mauric^,  whose  opposition  he  foresaw,  immediately 
accepted  the  oiTer,  and  marched  all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in 
support  of  his  new  subjects. 

The  new?  of  these  events  no  sooner  reached  England,  than 
the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  quarrel, 
^arcely  was  the  ardor  greater,  with  which  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  in  former  ages,  flew  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  dominion  of  infidels.  The  nation  was  as  yet  sincerely 
attached  to  the  blood  of  iheir  monarchs,  and  they  considered 
their  connection  with  the  palatine,  who  had  married  a  daughter 
of  England,  as  very  close  and  intimate  ;  and  when  they  heard 
of  Catholics  carrying  on  wars  and  persecutions  against  Protes- 
tants, they  thought  their  own  interest  deeply  concerned,  and 
regarded  their  neutrality  as  a  base  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
God'  and  of  his  holy  religion.  In  such  a  quarrel  they  woulo 
gladly  have  marched  to  the  opposite  estremi^'  of  Europe,  Ifavi 
plunged  themselves  into  a  clmos  of  German  politics,  and  hav« 
expended  all  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  by  main, 
taining  a  contest  with  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  at  the  very 
time  and  in  the  very  place  in  which  it  was  the  most  potent,  and 
almost  irresistible. 

But  James,  besides  that  his  temper  was  too  little  er'^rpris- 
ing  for  such  vast  undertakings,  was  restrained  by  another 
motive,  which  had  a  mighty  influence  oyer  him  :  he  refuseo 
to  patronize  the  revolt  of  subjects  against  theii  sovereign 
From  the  very  first,  he  denied  to  his  son-in-law  the  title  oi 
king  of  Bohemia  ;  +  he  forbade  him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the 

•  rranklyii,  p.  i9.  +  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  13. 
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1 1  tlie  V  ong  wh        h  y     ood  a     pp         n  wo  had 

acq    red    or    assu      d       a     m       ti     1i  T  en  in 

meas  res  fou  d  d    n  p  Ja  m      d       many 

nanov  p  cji.  dm  d  tv        d      posed 

him  to  the  imputation  of  weakness  and  of  e 
[1620.1  Meanwhile  affairsevery  where  h. 
Ferdinand  levied  a  great  force,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of  Bucquoy,  and  advanced 
upon  his  enemy  in  Bohemia  In  the  Low  Countries,  Spinola 
collected  a  veteran  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  When 
Edmonds,  the  king's  resident  at  Brussels,  made  remonstraQCes 
to  the  archduke  Albert,  he  was  answered,  that  the  orders  for 
this  armament  had  been  transmitted  to  Spinola  from  Madrid, 
and  that  he  alone  knew  the  secret  destination  of  it.  Spinola 
again  told  Ihe  minister  that  his  orders  were  still  sealed ;  but,  if 
Edmonds  would  accompany  him  in  his  march  to  Coblentz,  he 
would  there  open  them,  and  give  him  full  satisfaction.t  It  was 
more  easy  to  see  his  intentions,  than  to  prevent  their  success. 
Almost  at  one  time  it  was  known  in  England,  tliat  Frederic, 
being  defeated  in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Prague,  had 
fled  with  his  family  into  Holland,  and  that  Spinola  had  invaded 
the  Palatinate,  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  except  from 
some  princes  of  the  union,  and  from  one  English  regiment  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Si^  Horace  Vers,}:  had,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  that  principality. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  against  the 
king  s  neu  rality  and  inactive  disposition.  The  happiness  and 
tranq  v  of  their  own  country  became  disfasletul  to  the 
En  sh  hen  they  reflected  on  the  grievances  and  distresses 
of  e  P  otestant  brethren  in  Germany.  They  considered 
no  ha  heir  interposition  in  the  wars  of  the  conlineni, 
hou"h  ag  eeable  to  roiigioua  zeal,  could  not,  at  that  time,  be 
us  fled  by  any  sound  masims  of  politics ;  that,  however  exor- 
bitant the  Austrian  greatness,  the  danger  was  still  too  distant  to 

•  Fraiiklyn,  p.  48. 

t  Franklyn.  p.  ii.     Uushivnrth,  vol.  i.  p.  H. 

j  Prnntlyu,  p.  43,  43.    Rushworth,  voL  i.  p.  15.    Kenoet,  p.  723. 
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give  any  just  alarm  to  England ;  that  mighty  resistance  would 
yet  be  made  by  so  many  potent  and  warlike  princos  and 
slates  in  Germany,  ere  they  would  yield  their  neck  to  the 
yoke  ;  that  France,  now  engaged  to  contract  a  double  alliance 
with  the  Austrian  family,  must  necessarily  be  soon  roused 
from  her  lethargy,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  so  hated  a  rival ; 
that,  in  the  furdier  advance  of  conquests,  even  the  interests 
of  the  two  branches  of  that  ambitious  family  must  interfere, 
•ind  beget  mutual  jealousy  and  opposition  ■  that  a  land  war 
ciLiried  on  at  such  ad  Id      as       b     blooi  a  d 

treasure  of  the  EnglisI  w  h  y  1"  1        f  ss 

that  a  sea  war,  inde  dmhbebhf        d  fl 

against  Spain,  but  wo  Id  ff       th  my  h     tal 

parts  as  to  make  the  p    h       ea  f  G!e 

many,  and  abandon  all    I  q  d  1        h    p  oa 

pect  of  recovering  the  P  1  Ih.    g        p    se      d    p 

the  affair  was  reduced        th       mpl    q  hip 

and  commerce  with  Sp  h  1    p       f  pi     d 

and  of  conquest  in  th     I  d  p    f  rabl  q  n 

which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  king  s 
decided,  and  .perhaps  with  reason, 
advantages. 

James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  measures  by  such 
plausible  arguments  ;  but  these,  though  the  chief,  seem  not 
to  have  been,  the  sole  motives  which  swayed  him.  He  had 
entertained  the  notion,  that,  as  his  own  justice  and  moderation 
had  shone  out  so  conspicuously  throughout  all  these  transac- 
tions, the  whole  house  of  Austria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  willingly,  from  mere  respect  to 
his  virtue,  submit  themselves  to  so  equitable  an  arbitration. 
Ho  flattered  himself  (hat,  after  he  had  formed  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  means  of  his  son's 
marriage,  tho  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured 
from  the  motive  alone  of  friendship  and  personal  attachment. 
He  perceived  not,  that  his  unactive  virtue,  tho  more  it  was 
extolled,  the  greater  disregard  was  it  exposed  to.  He  was 
not  sensible,  that  the  Spanish  match  was  itself  attended  with 
such  difficulties,  that  all  hia  art  of  negotiation  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  surmount  them  ;  much  loss,  that  this  tnatch  could 
in  good  policy  be  depended  on,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
BEich  extraordinary  advantages.  His  unwarlike  disposition, 
increased  by  age,  rivetted  him  still  faster  in  his  errors,  and 
determined  him  to  seek  the  restoration  of  Ills  son-in-law,  by 
VOL,  IV.  89  H 
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remonstiancea  and  entreaties,  by  arguments  and  embaaaiesi 
rather  than  by  blood  and  violence.  And  the  same  defect  of 
courage  which  held  him  in  awe  of  foreign  nations,  made  him 
likewise  afraid  of  shocking  the  prejudices  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  kept  him  from  openly  avowing  the  measures  which  he 
was  deteimined  to  pursue.  Or,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  turn 
these  prejudices  to  account ;  and,  by  their  means,  engage  his 
people  to  furnish  him  witli  supplies,  of  which  their  excessive 
frugality  had  hitherto  made  them  so  sparing  and  reserved.* 

He  first  tried  the  expedient  of  a  benevolence,  or  free  gift, 
from  individuals  ;  pretending  the  urgency  of  the  case,  which 
would  not  admit  of  leisure  for  any  other  measure  :  but  the 
jealousy  of  liberty  was  now  roused,  and  the  nation  regarded 
these  pretended  benevolences  as  real  extortions,  contrary  to 
law,  and  dangerous  to  freedom,  however  authorized  by  ancient 
precedent.  A  parliament  was  found  to  be  the  only  resource 
which  could  furnish  any  large  supplies;  and  writs  were 
accordingly  issued  for  summoning  that  great  council  of  the 
nation.! 

[1621.]  In  this  ^arliameEt  there  appeared,  at  first,  nothing 
but  duty  and  submission  on  the  part  of  the  commons;  and 
they  seemed  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  in  order  to 
maintein  a  good. correspondence  with  their  prince.  They 
would  a!Iow  no  mention  to  be  made  of  the  new  customs  or 
impositions,  which  had  been  so  eagerly  disputed  in  the  former 
parliament ;  J  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  of  that  par- 
liament was  here  by  some  complained  of;  but,  by  the  autiior- 
ity  of  the  graver  and  more  prudent  part  of  the  house,  that 
grievance  was  buried  in  oblivion ;  §  and,  being  informed  that 
the  king  had  remitted  several  considerable  suras  to  the  pala- 
tine, the  commons,  without  a  negative,  voted  hira  two  sub- 
sidies;]! find  that  too  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  frequently  adopted  hy  their  predeces- 

Afterwards  they  proceeded,  but  in  a  very  temperate  man- 
ner, to  the  examination  of  grievances.  They  found,  that 
pateata  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir 
Francis  Michel,  for  licensing  inns  and  alehouses  ;  that  great 

*  Fraiiklyn,  p.  47.    Eusliwortli,  voL  i.  p.  21, 

t  Sea  note  CCC,  at  the  end  of  the  volmvie. 

X  Joutn.  6th  Deo.  1621. 

S   Joum.  latli,  16tli  Feb.  ISaO. 

j]  Joum.  lett  Fob.  1620. 
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Bums  of  money  had  been  e\acted,  under  pretext  of  thesa 
licenses ,  and  that  such  innkeepers  as  presumed  to  continue 
their  busuieS'  without  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the  patentees, 
had  been  seveiely  punished  by  fine,  impiisoament,  and  vexa- 
tious prosecutions 

The  sime  persons  had  also  procured  a  palent,  whicli  they 
shared  with  Sir  Edwaid  Vilhers,  brother  to  Buckinghuin,  for 
the  sole  making  of  gold  and  sdver  thread  and  lace,  and  had 
obtained  very  extrooidmaiy  powers  for  preventing  any  rival- 
ship  in  these  manufactures  they  were  armed  with  authority 
to  search  foi  alt  goods  which  miglit  interfere  with  their  patent ; 
and  even  to  punish,  at  their  own  will  and  discretion,  the  makers, 
importers,  and   vend  f        h  m  d' '  M     y  1    d 

grevously  suffered  by    1  b  la      i       d  I     h 

lai,-  which  had  been  m       f  d  by  h    p 

versally  found  to  be     I  I  1       d      b        mp       1  m         f 

copper  than  of  the  p  m      1 

These  grievances  th  m  p  d         I     1 

and  they  met  with  a       y  gra  1  d    1         j 

He  seemed  even  thai  kf  I  i     th       f  fc,         1  d 

declared  himself  ash  m  d  th  h    b  se         1  ly 

him,  had  crept  into  h       dm  I  j  d 

he,  "  had  I  before  he  d  th  se  h  g  mp!  d  f  I  Id 
have  done  the  office     f      j       kg       d  f  1     ' 

have  punished  them,  as  ly       d  j   nid  1 

you  now  intend  to  d  A  p       d  i       h 

punishment  of  Miche\      d  M  mp  aso    +1  d 

the  former.  '  The  la        b    1      p  d  p  d      V 11 

was  at  that  time  sent  p    pos  iy  f      g         pi  d 

his  guilt,  being  less  1  pp  1        1        f 

the  others,  he  was  the  moie  easily  protected  by  tbt  ciedit  of 
his  brother  Buckingham.^ 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  commons  carried  their 
Bcrutiny,  and  still  with  a  respectful  hand,  into  other  abuses  of 

*  Fcanklyn,  p.  61.    Eushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  25, 

t  Franldju,  p.  62.    Ruehworth,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

}  Yelverton,  tho  attorney-general,  was  aoousea  by  tha  commons 
for  drawing  tho  patents  for  tliese  monopolias,  and  for  supporting  tkem. 
He  apologized  for  himself,  that  ho  was  forced  by  Bueltinghnin,  and 
tliat  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  king's  pleasure.  The  lords  were  so 
offended  at  these  articles  of  defence,  Uiough  necessary  to  the  attomey- 
eencrol,  that  thoy  fincil  him  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  king,  Hve 
fliousand  to  the  duke.    The  fines,  however,  were  aftecwarda  remittod. 

Fracklyn,  p.  65.    Kiahwottli,  voi.  i.  p.  31,  32,  etc. 
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imporlanoe.  The  great  seal  was  af  that  time  m  the  hands  of 
the  celebrated  Bacon,  created  Viscount  St.  Albans ;  a  man 
universally  admired  for  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  be- 
loved for  the  courteousness  and  humanity  of  his  behavior. 
He  was  the  great  ornament  of  his  age  nod  nation  ;  and  nought 
was  wanting  to  render  him  the  ornament  of  human  nature 
itself,  but  that  strength  of  mind  which  might  check  his  intem- 
perate desire  of  preferment,  that  could  add  nothing  to  his  dig- 
nity, and  might  restrain  his  profuse  inclination  lo  expense  that 
could  be  requisite  neither  for  his  honor  nor  enter  a  nment 
His  want  of  economy,  and  his  indulgence  to  aerva  ts  had 
involved  him  in  necessities  ;  and,  in  order  lo  supply  1  prod 
gality,  he  had  been  tempted  to  take  bribes,  by  tl  e  1  tie  of 
presents,  and  that  in  a  veiy  open  raanner,  from  e  utor^  n 
chancery.  It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual  for  forner  chan 
cellors  to  take  presents  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  Bacon,  who 
followed  the  same  dangerous  practice,  had  still,  in  the  seat  of 
justice,  preserved  the  integrity  of  a  judge,  and  had  given  just 
decrees  against  those  very  persons  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  wages  of  iniquity.  Complaints  rose  the  louder  on  that 
account,  and  at  last  reached  the  house  of  commons,  who  sent 
up  an  impeachmeijt  against  him  to  the  peers.  The  chancellor, 
conscious  of  guilt,  deprecated  tlie  vengeance  of  his  judges, 
and  endeavored,  by  a  general  avowal,  to  escape  the  confusion 
of  a  stricter  inquiry.  The  lords  insisted  on  a  particular  con- 
fession of  all  his  corruptions.  He  acknowledged  twenty-eight 
articles ;  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  to  be  forever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  em- 
ployment, and  never  again  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  come  within 
the  verge  of  the  court. 

This  dreadful  sentence,  dreadful  to  a  man  of  nice  sensibility 
to  honor,  he  survived  five  years  ;  and  being  released  in  a  little 
time  from  the  Tower,  his  genius,  yet  unbroken,  supported 
itself  amidst  involved  circumstances  and  a  depressed  spirit, 
and  shone  out  in  literary  productions  which  have  made  his 
guilt  or  weaknesses  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  posterity. 
In  consideration  of  his  great  merit,  the  king  remitted  his  fine, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  his  sentence,  conferred  on 
him  a  large  pension  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  employed  every  expedient  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  his  age  and  misfortunes'.  And  that  great  philosopher  at 
last  acknowledged  with  regret,  that  he  had  loo  long  neglected 
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the  true  ambition  of  a  fine  genius  ;  and  by  plunging  into  busi- 
ness and  affairs,  which  require  much  less  capacity,  but  g] 
firmness  of  mind,  than  the  pursuits  of  learning,  had  e 
himself  to  such  grievous  calamities.* 

The  commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that  they  were  the 
great  patrons  of  the  people,  and  that  the  reijress  of  all  griev- 
ances must  proceed  from  them ;  and  to  this  principle  they 
were  chiefly  beholden  for  the  regard  and  consideration  of  the 
public.  In  the  execution  of  this  office,  they  now  kept  their 
ears  open  to  complaints  of  every  kind  ;  and  they  carried  their 
researches  into  many  grievances  which,  though  of  no  great 
importance,  could  not  be  touched  on  without  sensibly  affecting 
thij  king  and  hia  ministers.  The  prerogative  seemed  every 
moment  to  be  invaded  ;  the  king's  authority,  in  every  article, 
was  disputed  ;  and  James,  who  was  willing  lo  correct  the 
abuses  of  his  power,  would  not  submit  to  have  his  power 
itself  questioned  and  denied.  After  the  house,  therefore,  had 
sitlen  near  six  months,  and  had  as  yet  brought  no  considerable 
business  to  a  full  couclusion,  the  king  resolved,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  advanced  season,  to  interrupt  their  proceedings ; 
and  he  sent  them  woi-d,  that  he  was  determined,  ia  a  little 
time,  to  adjourn  them  till  next  winter.  The  commons  made 
application  to  the  lords,  and  desired  them  to  join  in  a  petition 
for  delaying  the  adjournment;  which  was  refused  by  the 
upper  house.  The  king  regarded  this  project  of  a  joint  peti- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  force  him  from  hia  measures :  he  thanked 
the  peers  for  their  refusal  to  concur  in  it ;  and  told  them,  that, 
if  it  were  their  desire,  he  would  delay  the  adjournment,  but 
would  not  so  far  comply  with  the  request  of  the  lower  house.t 
And  thus,  in  these  great  national  affairs,  the  same  peevishness, 
which,  in  private  altercations,  often  raises  a  quarrel  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  produced  a  mutual  coldness  and  disgust 
between  the  king  and  the  commons. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king  used  every  meas- 
ure to. render  himself  popular  with  the  nation,  and  lo  appease 
the  rising  ill  humor  of  their  representatives.  He  had  volun- 
tarily offered  the  parliament  fo  circumscribe  his  own  prerog 
ative,  and  to  abrogate,  for  the  future,  his  power  of  granting 

•  It  is  tlxoaght,  that  appeals  from  ohftnoery  to  the  house  of  peers 
first  came  into  practice  while  Bacon  held  tlie  great  seal,  Appealn, 
under  ijie  form  of  writs  of  error,  had  long  bofore  lain  against  fix* 
(oui'ts  of  law.     Blaokstone's  Coromentaries,  vol.  ill.  p.  iSi. 

t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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monopolies.  He  now  recalled  all  the  patents  of  that  kind, 
anc!  redressed  every  article  of  grievance,  to  the  number  of 
thirly-seven,  which  had  ever  been  cotinplained  of  in  the  house 
of  conimons.*  But  he  gained  not  the  end  which  he  proposed. 
The  disgust  which  had  appeared  at  parting,  could  not  so  sud- 
denly be  dispelled.  He  had  likewise  been  ao  imprudent  as  to 
commit  to  prison  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,t  without  any  known 
cause,  besides  his  activity  and  vigor  in  disehargiog  his  duty  as 
member  of  parliament.  And,  above  all,  the  transactions  in 
Germany  were  sufficient,  when  joined  to  the  king's  cautions, 
negotiations,  and  delays,  to  inflame  that  jealousy  of  honor  and 
religion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  nation,J  This  sum- 
mer, the  ban  of  the  empire  had  been  published  against  the 
elector  palatine  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  tliQ 
duke  of  Bavaria.^  The  Upper  Palatinate  was,  i[i  a  little  time 
conquered  by  that  prince ;  and  measures  were  taking  in  the 
empire  for  testowing  on  him  the  electoral  dignity,  of  which 
the  palatine  was  then  despoiled,  Frederic  now  lived  with  his 
numerous  family,  in  poverty  and  distress,  either  in  Holland, 
or  at  Sedan  with  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  And  through- 
out ail  the  new  conc|\iests,  in  both  the  Palatinates,  as  wel!  as 
b  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Lusatia,  the  progress  of  the  Ausiriaii 
arms  was  attended  with  rigors  and  severities,  exercised  against 
ihe  professors  of  the  reformed  religion. 

The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  moved  them,  upon 
their  assembling,  to  take  all  these  transactions  into  considera- 
tion. They  framed  a  remonstrance,  which  they  intended  to 
carry   to   the  king.     They   represented,   that  the   enormous 

.    •  Rualiworth,  vol.  i,  p,  36,    Kennet,  p.  733. 

t  Journ,  1st  Decembei-,  1621. 

j  To  allow  to  whBt  degree  the  notion  was  uiflamed  -with  regard  U) 
tho  PalatiiiittD,  thcro  occurs  a,  rernHckablc  Btoiy  this  Bcssion.  One 
Floyd,  a  prinoiiBi  in  iHe  Fleet,  a  Catholic,  hiid  di'opped  some  expies- 
Bions  in  private  conversation,  as  if  he  were  pleased  with  tho  mipfor- 
tunes  of  tha  palatini!  and  hia  wife.  The  commons  were  in  a  flame  ; 
and,  i^rctcnding  to  be  n  c^urt  of  judicHtare  and  of  record,  proceeded 
to  condemn  hiin  to  a  sovcre  punishment.  The  houae  of  lords  chocked 
this  encroaclunent ;  and,  what  was  extraoi'dinary,  considetiiig  the 
]>resent  humor  of  the  lower  house,  the  latter  actjuiesoed  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Ihe  peers.  This  is  almost  the  onlv  pretension  of  th  e  English 
commons  in  which  they  have  not  prevallecL  Happily  for  the  nation, 
they  havo  been  Buccessful  in  almost  all  thoir  other  chiims.  See  Par- 
liamentary History,  vol.  v.  p.  i2B,  429,  etc  Joum,  *th,  8th,  12th 
May,  1621. 

i  Pranklya,  p,  T3. 
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growth  of  the  Austrian  power  threatened  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England 
bred  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  again 
acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  indulgence  of 
his  majesty  towards  the  professors  of  that  leligion  had  en- 
couraged their  insolence  and  temerity  ;  that  the  uncontrolled 
conquests  made  by  the  Austrian  family  in  Geimany,  raised 
mighty  expectations  in  the  English  Papists;  but  above  all, 
that  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  match  elevated  them  so  far 
as  to  hope  for  em  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final  reealablish- 
ment  of  their  religion.  The  commons,  theiefore,  entreated 
(lis  majesty,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake  the  defence 
i£  the  Palatinate,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms  ;  that  he 
would  turn  his  sword  against  Spain,  whose  armies  and  treas- 
ures were  the  chief  support  of  the  Catholic  interest  in  Europe  ; 
»hat  he  would  enter  into  no  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of 
nia  son  hut  with  a  Protestant  princess ;  that  the  children  of 
Popish  recusants  should  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  Protestant  teachers  and  school- 
masters ;  and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  to  which  the 
Catholics  weie  by  law  liable,  should  be  levied  with  the  utmost 
severity.* 

By  this  bold  step,  unprecedented  in  England  for  many 
years,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable  limes,  the 
commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king's  favorite  maxims  ol 
government ;  his  cautious  and  pacific  measures,  his  lenity 
towards  the  Komish  religion,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Spanish 
alliance,  from  which  he  promised  himself  such  mighty  ad- 
vantages. But  what  most  disgusted  him  was,  their  seeming 
invasion  of  his  preiogative,  and  their  prelendiiig,  under  color 
of  advice,  to  direct  his  conduct  in  such  points  as  had  evet 
been  acknowledged  io  belong  solely  to  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  at  that  time  absent  at 
Newmarket ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  intended  remon 
slrance  of  the  comm-jcs,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  if. 
which  he  sharply  lebukcn  the  house  for  openly  debating 
matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity ;  and  he  strictljr 
forbade  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his 
government,  or  deep  matters  of  state,  and  especially  not  to 
touch  on  his  son's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Spain,  nor 
to  attack  the  honor  of  that  king,  or  any  other  of  his  friends 
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and  confederates.  In  order  the  more  to  intimidate  them,  lia 
mentioned  tho  imprisonment  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys ;  and  tliongh 
he  denied  thai  the  confinement  of  that  member  had  been 
owing  to  any  offeoce  committed  in  the  house,  he  plainly  told 
them,  that  he  thought  himself  fully  entitled  to  punish  every 
misdemeanor  in  parliament,  as  well  during  its  sitting  as  aftei' 
its  dissolution  ;  and  that  he  intended  thenceforward  to  chastise 
any  man  whose  insolent  behavior  there  should  minister  occa- 
sion of  offence.*     , 

Thb  violent  letter,  in  which  the  king,  though  he  here 
imitated  former  precedents,  may  be  thought  not  to  have  acted 
altogether  on  the  defensive,  had  the  efiect  which  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  from  it ;  the  commons  were  inflamed, 
not  terrified.  Secure  of  their  own  popularity,  and  of  tho 
bent  of  the  nation  towards  a  war  with  the  Catholics-  abroad, 
and  the  persecution  of  Popery  at  home,  Ihey  little  dreaded 
the  menaces  of  a  prince  who  was  unsupported  by  military 
force,  and  whose  gentle  temper  would,  of  ilself,  so  soon  disarm 
his  severity.  In  a  new  remonstrance,  therefore,  they  still 
insisted  on  their  former  remonstrahce  and  advice ;  and  they 
maintained,  though  in  respectful  terms,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
interpose  with  their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  government ;  that 
to  possess  entire  freedom  of  speech  in  their  debates  on  public 
business,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  in 
heritance  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  and  that 
if  any  member  abused  this  liberty,  it  belonged  to  the  house 
alone,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  offence,  to  inflict  a  proper 
censure  upon  him.t 

So  vigorous  an  answer  was  nowise  calculated  to  appease 
the  king.  It  is  said,  when  the  approach  of  the  committee 
who  were  to  present  it  was  notified  to  him,  he  ordered  twelve 
chairs  to  he  brought ;  for  that  there  were  so  many  kings  a 
coroing.J  His  answer  was  prompt  and  sharp.  He  told  the 
house,  that  tlieir  remonstrance  was  more  like  a  denunciation 
of  war  than  an  address  of  dutiful  subjects  ;  that  their  preten- 
sion to  inquire  into  all  state  affairs,  without  exception,  was 
such  a  plenipotence  as  none  of  their  ancestors,  even  during 
the  'eign  of  the  weakest  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to;  that 
pul^ic  transactions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
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'.ntelligence,  with  which  Ihey  were  entirely  unacquainted  ;  that 
Ihey  could  not  better  show  their  wisdom,  as  well  as  duty,  than 
by  keeping  within  their  proper  sphere ;  *  and  that  in  any 
business  which  depended  on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title 
to  interpose  with  iheir  advice,  except  when  he  was  pleased  to 
desire  it.  And  he  concluded  with  these  memomble  words: 
"  And  though  we  cannot  allow  of  your  style,  in  mentioning 
your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  would 
rather  have  wished  that  ye  had  said,  that  your  privileges  were 
derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  our  ancestors  and 
us,  (for  the  most  of  them  grew  from  precedents,  which  shows 
rather  a  toleration  than  inheritance,)  yet  we  are  pleased  to 
give  you  our  royal  assurance,  that  as  long  as  you  contain 
yourselves  within  the  limits  of  your  duty,  we  will  be  as  care- 
ful to  maintain  and  preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and  privi- 
leges as  ever  any  of  our  predecessors  were,  nay,  as  to  pre- 
serve our  own  royal  prerogative,"  t 

This  open  pretension  of  Ihe  king's  naturally  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  house  of  commons.  They  saw  their  title  to 
every  privilege,  if  not  plainly  denied,  yot  considered  at  least 
as  precarious.  It, might  be  fortified  by  abuse;  and  Ihey  had 
alieady  abused  it.  They  thought  proper,  tlierefore,  imme- 
diately to  oppose  pretension  to  pretension.  They  framed  a 
protestation,  in  which  they  repeated  all  their  former  claims  for 
freedom  of  speech,  and  an  unbounded  authority  to  interpose 
with  their  advice  and  counsel.  And  they  asserted, "  That  the 
liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament, 
are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of 
the  subjects  of  England."  f 

The  king,  informed  of  these  increasing  heats  and  jealousies 
in  the  house,  hurried  to  town.  He  sent  immediately  for  the 
journals  of  the  corflmons ;  and,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 
council,  he  tore  out  this  protestation  ;  §  and  ordered  his  reasons 
to  be  Inserted  in  the  council-book.  He  was  doubly  displeased, 
he  said,  with  the  protestation  of  the  lower  house,  on  account 
of  the  manner  of  framing  it,  as  well  as  of  the  matter  which  it 
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contained.  It  was  tumultuously  voted,  at  a  late  hour,  and  ia 
a  thill  house  ;  and  it  was  expressed  in  such  general  aiid 
ambiguous  terms,  as  might  serve  for  a  foundation  to  the  most 
enoi-mous  claims,  and  to  the  moat  unwarrantable  usurpations 
upon  his  prerogative.* 

The  nieeling  of  the  house  might  have  proved  dangerous 
after  so  violent  a  breach.  It  was  no  longer  possible,  while 
men  were  in  such  a  temper,  to  finish  any  business.  The  king, 
therefore,  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved 
it  by  proclamation  ;  in  which  he  also  made  an  apology  to  the 
public  for  his  whole  conduct. 

The  leading  members  of  the  house.  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Philips,  were  committed  to  the  Tower ;  Selden, 
Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prisons.t  As  a  lighter  piioish- 
ment,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Eich,  Sir  James  Perrot,  joined  in  commission  with  otliers, 
were  sent  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  execute  some  business.}; 
The  king  at  that  time  enjoyed,  at  least  exercised,  the  preroga- 
tive of  employing  any  man,  even  without  his  consent,  iu  any 
branch  of  public  service^ 

Sii  John  Savilo,  a  powerful  man  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  was  made  comptroller 
of  the  household,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  soon  after  a  baron.'J 
This  event  is  memorable,  as  being  the  first  instance,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  history  of  England,  of  any  king's  advancing  a 
man  on  account  of  parliamentary  interest,  and  of  opposition  to 
his  measures.  However  irregular  this  practice,  it  wjl!  be 
regarded  by  political  reasoners  as  one  of  the  most  early  and 
most  infallible  symptoms  of  a  regular,  established  liberty. 

The  king  having  thus,  with  so  rash  and  indiscreet  a  hand, 
torn  oif  that  sacred  veil  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  Englisli 
constitution,  and  which  threw  an  obscurity  upon  it  so  advan- 
tageous to  royal  prerogative,  every  man  began  to  indulge  him 
self  in  political  reasonings  and  inquiries  ;  and  the  same  factions 
which  commenced  in  parliament,  were  propagated  throughout 
the  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  proclamations, 
forbid  the  discoursing  of  state  affairs. ||     Such  proclamaliona 

•  Pranklyn,  p.  6S. 
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if  they  had  any  effect,  served    a    er  to    nflame  the  curiosity 
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greased  by  a  more  independent  and  less  respectful  * 

of  acknowledged  powers,  as  by  the  usurpation  of  such  as  are 

hew  and  unusual," 

The  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  nation  reasoned  after 
a  different  manner.  It  is  in  vain,  said  they,  that  the  king 
traces  up  the  English  government  to  its  first  origin,  in  order 
to  represent  the  privileges  of  parliament  as  dependent  and  pre- 
carious :  prescription,  and  the  practice  of  so  many  ages,  must^ 
long  ere  this  time,  have  given  a  sanction  to  these  assemblies, 
even  though  they  had  been  derived  from  an  origin  no  more 
dignified  than  that  which  he  assigns  them.  If  the  written 
records  of  (he  English  nation,  as  asserted,  represent  parlia- 
ments to  have  arisen  from  the  consent  of  monarchs,  the 
Iiriiiciples  of  human  nature,  when  we  trace  government  a  step 
liglier,  must  show  us,  that  monarchs  themselves  owe  all  their 
authority  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  people.  But,  in 
fact,  no  age  can  be  shown,  when  the  English  government  was 
altogether  an  unmixed  monarchy ;  and,  if  the  privileges  of 
the  nation  have,  at  any  period,  been  overpowered  by  violent 
irruptions  of  foreign  force  or  domestic  usurpation,  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  the  people  has  ever  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  reestablishing  the  ancient  government  and  conatitution. 
Though  in  the  style  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  usual  forma  of 
administration,  royal  authority  may  be  represented  as  sacred 
and  supreme,  whatever  is  essentia!  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
and  legislative  power  must  still  be  regarded  as  equally  divine 
and  inviolable.  Or,  if  any  distinction  be  made  in  this  respect, 
the  preference  is  surely  due  to  those  national  councils,  by 
*hose  interposition  the  exorbitanciea  of  tyrannical  power  are 
restrained,  and  that  sacred  liberty  is  preserved,  which  heroic 
spirits,  in  all  ages,  have  deemed  more  precious  than  life  itself. 
Nor  IS  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  mild  and  equitable  admin- 
istration of  James  affords  little  occasion,  or  no  occasion,  of 
complaint.  How  moderate  soever  the  exercise  of  hfa  prerog- 
ative, how  exact  soever  liis  observance  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution, "  If  he  founds  his  authority  on  arbitrary  and  danger- 
ous principles,  h  ia  requisite  to  watch  him  with  the  same  core, 
and  to  oppose  him  with  the  same  vigor,  as  if  he  had  indulged 
liimself  in  all  the  excesses  of  cruelty  and  tyranny." 

Amidst  these  disputes,  the  wise  and  moderate  in  the  nation 
endeavored  to  preserve,  aa  much  as  possible,  an  equitable 
neutrality  between  the  opposite  parties ;  and  the  more  they 
rellected  on  tlie  course  of  public  affairs,  the  greater  diiUcuIt; 
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they  found  in  fixing  just  sentiments  with  regard  to  thera.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  regarded    h  '        f         ' 

happy  prognostic  of  the  esta        m 
they  ever  expect  to  enjoy,  in  a  m  m 

ble  n  blessing,  without  sufieri 
such  governments,  has  ever  a  B 

sidered,  on  the  other  hand,t  ss  m  rs 

of  both  parties,  they  were  s  w  ns 

consequences,  and  could  discover  no  feasible  plan  of  accom- 
modation between  them.  Prom  long  practice,  the  crown  was 
now  possessed  of  so  exorbitant  a  prerogative,  that  it  was  nol 
sufficient  for  liberty  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  or  endeavor 
to  secure  the  Utile  ground  which  was  left  her;  it  was  become 
necessary  to  carry  on  ah  offensive  war,  and  to  circumscribe 
within  mpre  narrow,  as  well  as  more  exact  bounds,  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  Upon  such  provocation,  it  could 
not  but  happen,  that  the  prince,  however  just  and  moderate, 
would  endeavor  to  repress  his  opponents ;  and,  as  he  stood 
upon  the  very  brink  of  arbitrary  power,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  he  would,  hastily  and  unknowingly,  pass  those  limits 
which  were  not  precisely  marked  by  the  constitution.  The 
turbulent  government  of  England,  ever  fluctuating  between 
privilege  and  prerogative,  would  afford  a  variety  of  precedents, 
which  might  be  pleaded  on  both  sides.  In  such  delicate 
questions,  the  people  must  be  divided  ;  the  arms  of  the  state 
were  atill  in  their  hands  :  a  civil  war  must  ensue  ;  a  civil  war, 
where  no  party,  or  both  parties,  would  justly  bear  the  blame, 
and  where  the  good  and  virtuous  would  scarcely  know  what 
vows  to  form ;  were  it  not  that  liberty,  so  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  human  society,  would  be  sufficient  to  bias  tlieif 
affections  towards  the  side  of  its  defenders, 
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[1623.]     T 
emperor  and 


E  t     4 


ducted  by  so       w      k    a  p  n 

impossible,  wh  b        h      b        d  b  n  bun     nd 


managed  with  g         d  n       n  y     sa 

weight  with  ibem ;  and  it  was  easy  to  elude  all  hia  applica- 
lions.  Wlien  Lord  Digby,  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  had 
desired  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  was  referred  to  the  dulte 
of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  armies.  The  duke 
of  Bavaria  told  him,  that  it  was  entirely  superfluous  to  form 
any  treaty  for  that  purpose.  "  Hostilities  are  already  ceased," 
eaid  he,  "  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  their 
revival,  by  keeping  firm  possession  of  the  Palatinate,  till  a 
final  agreement  shall  be  concluded  between  the  contending 
parties."  *  Notwithstaoding  this  insult,  James  endeavored  to 
resume  with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of  accommodation  ;  and  he 
opened  the  negotiations  at  Brussels,  under  the  mediation  of 
Archduke  Albert ;  and,  after  his  death,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  under  that  of  the  infania :  when  the  conferences  were 
entered  upon,  it  was  found,  that  the  powers  of  these  princes 
to  determine  in  the  controversy  were  not  sufficient  or  salisfac- 
tory,  Schwartzenbourg,  the  imperial  minisler,  was  expected 
at  London  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  brbg  more  ample 
authority:  his  commission  referred  entirely  to  the  negotiation 
at  Brussels.  It  was  cot  difficult  for  the  king  to  perceive  that 
his  applications  were  neglected  by  the  emperor ;  but  as  ho 
had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient,  and  it  seemed  the 
interest  of  nia  son-in-law  to  keep  alive  his  pretensions  he 
was  still  content  to  follow  Ferdinand  through  all  his  shifts  and 
Nor  was  be  entirely  discouraged,  even  when  the 
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imperial  diet  at  Eatisbon,  by  the  influence,  or  rather  authoniy 
of  the  emperor,  though  contrary  to  the  protestation  of  SaxoEy 
and  of  ail  the  Protestant  princea  and  cities,  had  transferred 
the  electoral  dignity  from  the  palatine  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Meanwhile  the  efforts  made  hy  Frederic  for  the  recovery 
of  his  dominions,  were  vigorous.  Three  armies  were  levied 
in  Germany  by  his  authority,  under  three  commanders,  Duke 
Christian  of  Bruaswick,  the  prince  of  Baden -Dourlach,  and 
Count  Mansfeldt.  The  two  former  generals  were  defeated  by 
Count  Tilly  and  the  imperialists  :  the  third,  though  much  infe- 
rior in  force  to  his  enemies,  still  maintained  the  war  ;  but  wiih 
o  equal  auppliea  of  money  either  from  the  palatine  or  the 
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house  of  Austria ;  so  powerful  were  the 
all  quarters,  were  hastening  to  the  reli 
elector:  the  king  of  Denmark  had  agreed  to  contribute 
assistance  a  hundred  thousand  pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a 
hundred  thousand  butler-boxes,-  and  the  king  of  England  a 
hundred  thousand  ambassadors.  On  other  occasions,  he  was 
painted  with  a  scabbard,  but  without  a  sword,  or  with  a  sword 
which  nobody  could  draw,  though  several  were  pulling  at  it.t 
It  was  not  from  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  or  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James   expected   any  success  in  his 
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project  of  restoring  the  palatine  :  his  eyes  were  entirely 
turned  towards  Spain  ;  and  if  he  could  elfect  his  son's  mar- 
riage with  the  infanta,  he  doubled  not  but  that,  after  so  inti- 
mate a  conjunction,  this  other  point  could  easily  be  obtained. 
The  negotiations  of  that  court  being  commonly  dilatory,  it  was 
not  easy  for  a  prince  of  so  little  penetration  in  business,  to 
distinguish  whether  the  difficulties  which  occurred  were  real  or 
affected  ;  and  he  was  surprised,  after  negotiating  five  years  oa 
so  simple  a  demand,  that  he  was  not  more  advanced  than  at  the 
beginning.  A  dispensation  from  Rome  was  requisite  for  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  with  a  Protestant  prince  ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  having  undertaken  to  procure  that  dispensation,  had 
thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retarding  at  pleasure,  oj'  of 
forwanling  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  concealing 
entirely  his  artifices  from  the  court  of  England. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles,  James  despatched  Digby, 
noon  atler  created  earl  of  Bristol,  as  his  ambassador  to  Philip 
IV ,  who  hj-d  lately  succeeded  his  father  in  the  crown  of 
Spain  He  secretly  employed  Gage  as  his  agent  at  Rome  ; 
and  finding  that  the  difference  of  religion  was  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole  difficulty,  which  retarded  the  marriage,  he 
resolved  to  soften  that  objection  as  much  as  possible.  He 
issued  public  orders  for  discharging  all  Popish  recusants  who 
were  imprisoned  ;  and  it  was  daily  apprehended  that  he  would 
forbid,  for  the  future,  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  enacted 
against  them.  ,  For  this  step,  so  opposite  to  the  rigid  spirit  of 
his  subjects,  he  took  care  to  apologize  ;  and  he  even  endeav- 
ored to  ascribe  it  to  his  great  zeal  for  the  reformed  relig'on.  He 
had  been  making  applications,  he  said,  to  all  foreign  orinces, 
for  some  indulgence  to  the  distressed  Protestants ;  and  he  was 
still  answered  by  objections  derived  from  the  severity  of  the 
English  laws  against  Catholics.*  It  might  indeed  occur  to 
him,  that  if  ihe  extremity  of  religious  zeal  were  ever  lo  abate 
among  Christian  sects,  one  of  them  must  begin  ;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  honorable  for  England,  than  to  have  led  tiie 
way  in  sentmieala  so  wise  and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  Puritans  murmured  at  this  tolerating 
measure  of  the  king  ;  (he  lovers  of  civil  liberty  were  alarmed 
at  so  important  an  exertion  of  prerogative.  Bui,  among  oiher 
dangerous  articles  of  authority,  the  kings  of  England  were  at 
that  lime  possessed  of  the  dispensing  power ;  at  least,  were  in 

•  Pranklyn,  p.  S9.     Rushworti,  voL  i.  p.  63. 
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the  conslant  practice  of  exercising  it.  Besides,  though  the 
royal  prerogative  in  civil  matters  was  then  extensive,  the 
princes,  during  some  late  reigns,  had  been  accustomed  to 
assume  a  still  greater  in  ecclesiastical.  And  the  king  failed 
not  to  represent  the  toleration  of  Catliolics  as  a  measure 
entirely  of  that  nature. 

By  James's  concession  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  ho  attained 
his  end.  The  same  religious  motives  which  had  hitherte 
rendered  the  court  of  Madrid  insincere  in  all  the  steps  tatea 
with  regard  to  the  marriage,  were  now  the  chief  cause  of  pro- 
-  moting  it.  By  its  means,  it  Was  there  hoped  the  English 
Catholics  would  for  the  future  enjoy  ease  and  indulgence ; 
and  the  infanta  would  he  the  happy  instrument  of  procviring  to 
tho  church  some  Iranq  idlity  after  the  many  severe  persecu- 
tions wh  ch  It  bad  hitherto  undergone.  The  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, a  mm  ster  of  vigilance  and  penetration,  and  who  had 
formerly  opposed  al!  alliance  with  Catholics,*  was  now  fully 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  bpain ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
congratulate  the  k  ng  on  the  entire  completion  of  his  views 
and  projects  t  A  daughtei  of  Spain,  whom  he  represents  as 
extremely  accomplished,  would  soon,  he  said,  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, and  hring  with  her  an  immense  fortune  of  two  millions 
of  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  a 
sum  four  times  greater  than  Spain  had  ever  before  given  with 
any  princess,  and  almost  equal  to  all  the  money  which  the 
parliament,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  had  hitherto 
granted  to  the  king.  But  what  was  of  more  importance  to 
James's  honor  and  happiness,  Bristol  considered  this  match  as 
an  infallible  prognostic  of  the  palatine's  restoration ;  nor 
would  Philip,  he  thought,  ever  have  bestowed  his  sister  and 
BO  large  a  fortune,  under  the  prospect  of  entering  next  day 
into  a  war  with  England.  So  exact  was  his  intelligence,  that 
the  most  secret  counsels  of  the  Spaniards,  he  boasts,  had  never 
.escaped  him;  J  and  he  found  that  they  had  aU  along  consid- 
ered the  marriage  of  the  infanta,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  as  measures  closely  connected,  or  altogether  insep- 
arable. ^      However  little    calculated   James's   character  to 

•  Rnstworth,  vol.  i.  p.  292.  t  Eusliwotth,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

X  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

S  We  find,  by  private  letters  between  Philip  IV.  and  tlie  Condo 
Olivarez,  shown  by  thelatter  to  Buckingham,  that  the  marriage  and 
tie  restitution  of  the  P^atinate  wore  always  considered  by  the  court 
uf  Spain  as  inseparable.  See  Pranklyn,  p.  71,  72.  Rushworth,  ToL  i> 
p.  71,  280,  289,  3S0.  Pall.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  66. 
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extort  so  vast  a  concession ;  however  imp  th    m         es 

which  he  had  pursued  for  attaining  that  ei  m      sa 

could  not  withstand  the    plain  evidence  h 

Philip  now  demonstrated  his  sincerity.     P 

wise  man,  he  considered,  that  reasons  of  s  re 

posed  solely  to  influence  the  councils  of  m 

always  tlie  motives  which  there  predomina  m 

views  of  gratitude,   honor,   friendship,  ^ 

quently  able,  among  princes  as  well  as  rs 

counterbalance  these  selfish  consideration 

and  moderation  of  James  had  bfeen  so  con 

transactions,  his   reliance   on   Spain,  his 

friendship,  that  he  had  at  last  obtained 

of  that  nation,  so  celebrafed  for  honor  and  fi  O 

itica  must  still  be  supposed  the  ruling  m 

measures,  the  maritime  power  of  Englan  sq 

hie,  and   the  Spanish   dominions  so   div  m  U 

induce  the  council  of  Philip  to  think,  that 

with  the  masters  of  the  sea  could   not  b 

great  concessions."     And  as  James,  dur    g  a, 

had  been  allured  and  seduced  by  hopes  a 

people  enraged  by  delays  and  disappointm 

ably  occur,  that  there  was  now  no  medium  be 

mosE  inveterate  haired  and  the  most  infim 

tiie  nations.     Not  to  mention  that,  as  a  ne  ga      ho 

this  time  to  animate  the  councils  of  Franc  d. 

England  became  every  day  more  recess  ry 

and  security  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 

All  measures  being,  therefore,  agreed  o 
ties,  nought  was  wanting  but  the  dispei  m  E 

which  might  be  considered  as  a  mere  formality.!  The  kmg, 
justified  by  success,  now  exulted  in  his  pacific  counsels,  and 
boasted  of  his  superior  sagacity  and  penetration ;  when  all 
these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  temerity  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  fondly  exalted  from  a  private  condition,  to 
be  the  bane  of  himself,  of  his  family,  and  of  his  people. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Buckingham  had  governed, 
with  an  uncontrolled  sway,  both  the  court  and  natioii ;  and 
could  James's  eyes  have  been  opened,  he  had  now  full  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  unfit  his  favorite  was  for  the  high 
Mation  to  which  he   was   raised.      Some   accomplishments 

•  Franklj-n,  p.  72.  t  Euetiwortli,  vol.  I  p.  6B- 
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of  a  courtier  he  possessed  t  of  every  talent  of  a  ii  lis 

was  utterly  destitute.     Headlong  in  his  passion         d         p 
l»le  equally  of  prudence  and  of  dissimulation ;  f    tn 

violence  rather  than  candor ;  expensive  from  p 
than  generosity ;  a  warm  friend,  a  furious  enemy,  but  without 
any  choice  or  disterninent  in  either ;  witli  these  qualities  he 
had  early  and  quickly  mounted  to  the  highest  rank;  and  par- 
took at  once  of  the  insolence  which  attends  a  fortune  newly 
acquired,  and  the  impetuosity  which  belongs  to  persons  horn 
Jn  high  stations  and  unacquainted  with  opposition. 

[1623  ]  Among  tljose  who  had  experienced  the  arrogance 
of  this  overgrown  favorite,  the  prince  of  Wales  himself  had  not 
neen  entirelyi  spared  ;  and  a  great  coldness,  if  not  an  enmity, 
had,  for  that  reason,  taken  place  between  them.  Buckingham, 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  which  might  connect  him  with  the 
prince,  and  overcome  his  aversion,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
envious  of  the  great  credit  acquired  by  Bristol  in  the  Spanish 
negotiation,  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient  by  which  he 
might  at  once  gfatiiy  both  these  inclinations.  He  represented 
to  Charles,  that  persons  of  his  exalted  station  were  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  their  marriage,  the  chief  circumstance  of  life  ; 
and  commonly  received  into  their  arms  a  bride  unknown  to 
them,  to  whom  they  were  unknown  ;  not  endeared  by  sympa- 
thy, not  obliged  by  service ;  wooed  by  treaties  alone,  by  nego- 
Uations,  by  political  interests  :  that  however  accomplished  the 
infanta,  she  must  still  consider  herself  as  a  melancholy  victim 
of  state,  and  could  not  but  think  with  aversion  of  that  day  whea 
she  was  to  enter  the  bed  of  a  stranger ;  and,  passing  into  a 
foreign  country  and  a  new  family,  bid  adieu  forever  to  her 
father's  house  and  to  her  native  land :  that  it  was  in  the  prince's 
power  to  soften  all  these  rigors  and  lay  such  an  obligation  on 
her,  as  would  attach  the  most  indifferent  temper,  as  would 
warm  the  coldest  affections:  that  his  journey  to  Madrid  would 
be  an  unexpected  gallantry,  which  would  equal  all  the  fictions 
ofSpanish  romance,  and,  suiting  the  amorous  and  enterprising 
character  of  that  nation,  must  immediately  introduce  him  to 
the  princess  under  the  agreeable  character  of  a  devoted  lover 
and  daring  adventurer ;  that  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
(he  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  languished  in  the  hands  cif 
ministers,  would  quickly  be  termina'ted  by  so  illustrious  an 
agent,  seconded  by  the  mediation  and  entreaties  of  the  grateful 
infanta  :  that  Spanish  generosity,  moved  by  that  unexampled 
ftuBt  and  confidence,  would  msJie  concessions  beyond  wha 
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could  be  expected  from  political  views  aad  considenitiona, 
and  that  he  would  quickly  return  to  the  king  with  the  glory 
of  having  reestahliished  the  unhappy  palatine,  by  the  same 
enterprise  which  procured  him  the  affections  and  the  person 
of  the  Spanish  princesa.* 

The  mind  of  the  young  prince,  replete  with  candorj  waa 
inflamed  by  these  generous  .and  romantig  ideas  suggested  by 
Buckingham.  He  agreed  to  make  application  lo  the  king  for 
his  approbation.  They  chose  the  moment  of  his  kindest  and 
most  jovial  humor;  and,  more  by  the  earnestness  which  they 
expressed,  than  by  the  force  of  their  reasons,  they  obtained  a 
hasty  and  unguarded  consent  to  their  undertaking.  And  hav- 
ing engaged  his  promise  to  keep  their  purpose  Secret,  they 
left  him,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  the  journey. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  alone,  than  his  temper,  more  cau- 
tious than  sanguine,  suggested  very  different  views  of  the 
matter,  and  represented  every  difficulty  and  danger  which 
could  occur.  He  reflected  that  however  the  world  might  par- 
don this  sally  of  youth  in  the  prince,  they  would  never  forgive 
himself,  who,  at  his  years,  and  after  his  experience,  could 
intrust  his  only  son,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  the  prop  of  his  age, 
to  the  discretion  of  foreigners,  without  so  much  as  providing 
the  frail  security  of  a  safe-conduct  in  his  favor  r  that  if  the 
Spanish  monarch  were  sincere  in  his  professions,  a  few  months 
must  finish  the  treaty  of  marriage,  and  bring  the  infanta  into 
England ;  if  he  were  not  sincere,  the  folly  was  still  more 
egregious  of  committing  the  prince  into  his  hands  :  that  Philip, 
when  possessed  of  so  invaluable  a  pledge,  might  well  rise  in 
his  demands,  and  impose  harder  conditions  of  treaty :  and  that 
the  temerity  of  the  enterprise  was  so  apparent,  that  the  event, 
how  prcsperous  soever,  could  not  justify  it ;  and  if  disastrous, 
it  would  render  himself  infamous  to  his  people,  and  ridiculous 
to  all  posterity .t 

Tormented  with  these  reflections,  as  soon  as  the  prince  and 
Buckingham  returned  for  their  despatches,  he  informed  them 
of  all  the  reasons  which  had  determined  him  !o  change  his 
resolution  ;  and  he  begged  them  to  desist  from  so  foolish  an 
adventure.  The  prince  received  the  disappointment  with  sor- 
rowful submission  and  silent  tears  ;  Buckingham  presumed  to 
speak  in  an  imperious  tone,  which  he  had  ever  experienced 
to  be  prevalent  over  his  too  easy  master.     He  told  the  king 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  II,  12.  +  Claiendon,  vol.  i.  p;  14. 
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J  m      t  Id  Cott      t       th  t  he  had  always  been  an  honest 
dth      frehw         wto  trust  him  in  an  affair  of  the 
h    h    t  mp    t  bib    was  not,  upon  his  life,  to  disclose 

t         ^       an   wh  t  C  ttington,"  added  he,  "here   ia 

b  by  Gh    1         d  &l       j       (these  ridiculous  appellations  he 
Uy  g        t    th     p  1  Buckingham,)  "  who  have  a 

tmdtgpt  iStn,  and  fetch  home  the  infanta : 
thoy  will  have  but  two  more  m  their  company,  and  have  chosen 
you  for  one.  What  think  you  of  the  journey  ?  "  Sir  Francis, 
who  was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  resided  some  years  in  Spain 
as  the  king's  agent,  was  struck  with  all  the  obvious  objections 
to  such  an  enterprise,  and  sprupled  not  to  declare  them.  The 
king  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  cried,  "I  told  you  this 
before;"  and  fell  into  a  new  passion  and  new  lamentations 
complaining  that  he  was  undone,  and  should  lose  baby  Charles. 
The  prince  showed  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  ex 
tremely  dissatisfied  with  Cottington's  discourse  ;  but  Bucking- 
ham broke  into  an  open  passion  against  him.     The  king,  he 

■  Clarendon,  voL  i.  p.  16. 
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told  him,  asked  him  only  of  the  journey,  and  of  the  manner 
of  travelling ;  particulars  of  which  he  might  he  a  compet'»nt 
judge,  having  gone  the  road  so  often  by  post ;  hut  that  ho, 
without  being  called  to  it,  had  the  ptesuraption  to  give  hia 
advice  upon  matters  of  state,  and  against  his  master,  which  he 
should  repcn.  as  long  as  he  lived.  A  thousand  other  re- 
proaches he  added,  which  put  the  poor  king  into  a  new  agony 
in  behalf  of  a  servant,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  suffer  for 
answering  him  honestly.  Upon  which  he  said,  with  some 
emot'CTi,  "  Nay,  by  God,  Sientiy,  you  are  much  to  blame  for 
using  him  so ;  he  answered  me  directly  to  the  question  which 
I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and  wisely ;  and  yet,  you 
know,  he  said  no  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was  called 
in."  However,  after  all  this  passion  on  both  sides,  James 
renewed  his  consent ;  and  proper  directions  were  given  for  the 
journey.  Nor  was  he  now  at  any  loss  to  discover,  that  tho 
whole  intrigue  was  originally  contrived  by  Buckingham,  as 
well  as  pursued  violently  by  his  spirit  and  impetuosity. 

These  circumstances,  which  so  well  characterize  the  per- 
sons, seem  to  have  been  related  by  Cottington  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, from  whom  they  are  here  transcribed ;  and  though  minute, 
are  not  undeserving  of  a  place  in  history. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  two  attendants,  and 
Sir  Richard  Graham,  master  of  horse  to  Buckingham,  passed 
disguised  and  undiscovered  through  Prance  ;  and  ihey  even 
ventured  into  a  court  ball  at  Paris,  where  Charles  saw  the 
princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  espoused,  and  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  In  eleven 
days  after  Iheir  departure  from  London,  they  arrived  at 
Madrid ;  and  surprised  every  body  hy  a  step  so  unusual 
among  great  princes.  The  Spanish  monarch  immediately 
paid  Charles  a  visit,  espressed  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  made  warm  protestations  of  a 
correspondent  confidence  and  friendship.  By  the  most  studied 
civilities,  he  showed  the  respect  which  he  bore  to  his  royal 
guest.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key,  whk;h  opened  all  his 
apartments,  that  tne  prince  might,  without  any  introduction, 
have  access  to  him  at  all  hours :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him 
on  every  occasion,  except  in  the  apartments  assigned  to 
Charles  ;  for  there,  he  said,  the  prince  was  at  home  :  Charles 
was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  same  pomp  and  cere- 
mony that  attends  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation  ;  tha 
council  received  public  orders  to  obey  him  as  the  kmg  himself. 
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Olivarez  too,  ihough  a  grandee  of  Spiun,  who  has  the  right  of 
being  covered  before  his  own  Iting,  would  not  put  on  his  hat 
in  the  prince's  presence ;  *  all  the  prisons  of  Spain  wore  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  prisoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if  the 
event  th«  moat  honorable  and  most  fortunate  had  happened  to 
the  monarchy ;  t  and  every  sumptuary  law  with  regard  ta 
apparel  was  suspended  during  Charles's  residence  in  Spain. 
The  infanta,  however,  was  only  shown  to  her  lover  in  public ; 
the  Spanish  ideas  of  decency  being  so  strict,  as  not  to  allow 
of  any  further  intercourse,  till  the  arrival  of  the  dispensa- 
tion4 

The  point  of  honor  was  carried  so  far  by  that  generous 
people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of  the  advantage 
which  they  had  acquired,  of  imposing  any  harder  conditions 
of  treaty  :  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  desire  more  concessions  in  the  religious  articles  ;  but, 
upon  the  opposition  of  Bristol,  accompanied  with  some  re- 
proaches, they  immediately  desisted.  The  popo,  however, 
hearing  of  the  prince's  arrival  in  Madrid,  tacked  some  new 
clauses   to  the  dispen  §  ca  ry  to 

transmit  the  articles  t    Lo  ratify 

them.     This  treaty,  w  as  m  sev- 

eral  articles,  chiefly      ga       g  holie 

religion  by  the  infant  N         g  could 

reasonably  be  found  f  h  which 

the  king  promised,  tha  y  the 

princess,  till  ten  year  g       T  d     ot  be 

insisted  on,  but  with  as        g  m         with 

Catholic  principles ;  a       th  g  med  a ' 

sufficient  security  aga  same 

reason  which  made  th  mse     Ih  have 

induced  the  king  to  re 

Besides  the  public  re  w  ra  pri- 

vately sworn  to  by  the  ki  pend 

the  penal  laws  enacte  C  epeal 

of  them  in  parliamen  exer- 

cise of  the  Catholic  re  ig  [I     G        mur- 

murs, we  may  believe,  icies, 

had  they  been  made  find  it 

to  have  been  imputed        an  ince 

*  Franklyn,  p.  73.  t  Franklj-n,  p.  74. 

I  Kushworlji,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  §  Euahwortt,  vol.  i.  p-  84. 

I  Franklyii,  p.  80.    Bushworth,  vol,  i.  p.  39.    Keonet,  p.  799- 
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Aat,  having  received,  about  this  time,  a  very  livil  letter  from 
the  pope,  he  was  if  duced  to  return  a  very  civil  answer.* 

Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.,  who  granted  the  dispensation, 
died ;  and  Urbao  VIII.  was  chosen  ia  his  place.  Upon  thia 
«vent,  the  nuncio  refused  to  deliver  the  dispensation,  till  it 
should  be  renewed  by  Urban  ;  and  that  crafty  pontiff  delayed 
sending  a  new  dispensation,  in  hopes  that,  during  the  prince's 
residence  in  Spain,  some  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to 
effect  his  conversion.  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
prince,  became  impatient.  On  the  lirat  hint,  Charles  obtained 
permission  to  return ;  and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  elaborate  civUity  and  respect  which  had 
attended  his  reception.  He  even  erected  a  pillar  on  the  spot 
where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monument  of  mutual 
f['iendship  ;  and  the  prince,  having  sworn  to  the  observance  of 
all  the  articles,  entered  on  his  journey,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  English  fleet  at  Si,  Andero. 

The  character  of  Charles,  composed  of  decency,  reserve, 
modesty,  sobriety,  virtues  so  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the 
Spaniards ;  the  unparalleled  confidence  which  he  had  reposed 
in  their  nation  ;  the  romantic  gallantry  which  he  had  practised 
towards  the  princess ;  al!  these  circumstances,  joined  to  his 
youth  and  advantageous  figure,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
court  of  Madrid,  and  had  impressed  the  most  favorable  ideas 
of  him.t  But,  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  prince  was  be- 
loved and  esteemed,  was  Buckingham  despised  and  hated. 
His  behavior,  composed  of  English  familiarity  and  French 
vivacity ;  his  sallies  of  passion,  his  indecent  freedoms  with  the 
prince,  his  dissolute  pleasures,  his  arrogant,  impetuous  temper, 
which  he  neither  could  nor  cared  to  disguise  ;  qualities  like 
these  could,  most  of  them,  be  esteemed  nowhere,  but  to  the 
Spaniards  were  the  objects  of  peculiar  aversion.^  They  could 
not  conceal  their  surprise,  that  such  a  youth  could  intrude  into 
a  negotiation,  now  conducted  to  a  period  by  so  accomplished  a 
minister  as  Bristol,  and  could  assume  to  himself  all  the  merit 
of  it.  They  lamented  the  infanta's  fate,  who  must  be  ap- 
proached by  a  man  whose  temerity  seemed  to  respect  no  laws, 
divine  or  human.§  And  when  they  observed,  that  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  insult  the  Cond6  duke  of  Oiivarez,  their  prime 

•  RushworKh,  ToL  i.  p.  82.     Franklyn,  p.  77. 
t  Frflnklyn,  p.  80.     Eusliwortli,  vol.  i.  p,  103. 


Kuahworth,  vol.  i  . 
Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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m  ster  e  ery  one  who  was  ambitious  of  paying  court  to  llia 
&(  an  ^h  becT  ne  desirous  of  showing  a  contempt  for  the  Eng- 
1  sh  favo    e 

Tie  duke  of  Buckingham  told  Olivarez,  that  his  own  attach- 
ment to  tho  Spanish  nation  and  to  the  king  of  Spain  was 
extreme ;  that  he  would  contribute  to  every  measure  which 
could  cement  the  friendship  between  England  and  them  ;  and 
that  his  peculiar  ambition  would  be  to  facilitate  the  prince's 
marriage  with  the  infanta.  But  he  added,  with  a  sincerity 
equally  insolent  and  indiscreet,  "  With  regard  to  you,  sir,  in 
particular,  you  must  not  consider  me  as  your  friend,  but  must 
ever  expect  from  me  all  possible  enmity  and  opposition."  The 
Conde  duke  replied,  with  a  becoming  dignity,  that  he  very 
willingly  accepted  of  what  was  proffered  him  ;  and  on  these 
terms  the  favorites  parted.* 

Buckingham,  sensible  how  odious  he  was  become  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  nation 
would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the  infanta,  re- 
solved to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage. 
By  what  arguments  he  could  engage  the  prince  to  offer  such 
an  insult  to  the  Spanish  nation,  from  whom  he  had  met  with 
such  generous  treatment ;  by  what  colors  he  could  disguise 
the  ingratitude  and  imprudence  of  such  a  measure  ;  these  are 
totally  unknown  to  us.  We  may  only  conjecture,  that  the 
many  unavoidable  causes  of  delay  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  had  afFovded  to  Buck- 
ingham a  pretence  for  throwing  on  the  Spaniards  the  imputation 
of  insincerity  in  the  whole  treaty.  It  also  appears,  that  hia 
impetuous  and  domineering  character  had  acquired,  what  it 
ever  after  maintained,  a  total  ascendant  over  the  gentle  and 
modest  temper  of  Charles ;  and,  when  the  prince  left  Madrid, 
he  was  firmly  determined,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions, 
to  break  oif  the  treaty  with  Spain, 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  so  easily  with 
James  to  abandon  a  project  which,  during  so  many  years,  had 
been  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  which  he  had  now  un- 
expectedly conducted  to  a  happy  period.t  A  rupture  with 
Spain,  the  loss  of  two  millions,  were  prospects  little  agreeable 
to  this  pacific  and  indigent  monarch.  But,  finding  his  only 
son  bent  against  a  match  which  had  always  been  opposed  by 

•  Rusliworth,  voL  i.  p.  103.     Clareoilon,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
+  HiiokefaLife  of -WiUiama. 
VOL.  IV.  41  H 
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hia  people  and  his  parliament,  he  yielded  to  difficullies  which 
he  had  not  courage  or  strength  of  mind  suiScient  to  overcome. 
The  prince,  therefore,  and  Buckingham,  on  their  arrival  at 
London,  assumed  entirely  the  direction  of  the  negotiation ;  and 
it  was  their  business  to  seek  for  pretences  by  which  they  could 
give  a  color  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 

Though  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  had  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  James  as  a  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of 
the  Spanish  alliance,  he  had  always  forbidden  his  ministers  to 
insist  on  it  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  He  considered,  thai  this  principality  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria ; 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  king  of  Spain's  power,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  his  pen,  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  master. 
The  strict  alliauee  of  Spain  with  these  princes  would  engage 
Philip,  he  thought,  to  soften  so  disagreeable  a  demand  by 
every  art  of  negotiation  ;  and  many  articles  must  of  necessity 
be  adjusted,  before  such  an  important  point  could  be  effected. 
It  was  sufficient,  in  James's  opinion,  if  the  sincerity  of  the 
Spanish  court  could,  for  the  present,  be  ascertained ;  and, 
dreading  further  delays  of  the  marriage,  so  long  wished  for, 
he  was  resolved  to  trust  the  palatine's  full  restoration  to  the 
event  of  future  counsels  and  deliberations.* 

This  whole  system  of  negotiation  Buckingham  now  re- 
versed ;  and  he  ovevtuined  every  supposition  upon  which  the 
treaty  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  After  many  fruitless 
artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the  espousals, 
Bristol  received  positive  orders  cot  to  deliver  the  proxy,  which 
had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to  finish  the  marriage,  till  secu- 
rity were  given  for  tlie  full  restitution  of  the  Palatinate. + 
Philip  understood  this  language.  H'e  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  dbgusi  received  by  Buckingham ;  and  deeming  him 
a  man  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  own  ungovernable  passions 
the  greatest  interests  of  his  master  and  of  his  country,  he  had 
expected,  that  the  unbounded  credit  of  that  favorite  would  be 
emuloyed  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Determined,  however, 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  entirely  on  the  English, 
he  delivered  into  Bristol's  hand  a  written  promise,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  procure  the  restoration  ef  the  Palatinate, 
either  by  peiauasion,  or  by  every  other  possible  means  ;  nnd, 

*  ^ari.  Hist.  vol.  yi.  p.  57. 

t  Rushworth,  lol.  i.  p.  103.    Kemiet,  p.  778. 
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wiien  lie  foun^  that  this  concession  gave  no  satisfaction,  he 
oriiered  the  iufanla  to  lay  aside  the  titlo  of  princess  of  Wales, 
which  she  bore  after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation  Irom 
Rome,  and  to  drop  the  study  of  the  English  language.*  And 
blinking  that  nuch  rash  counsels  as  now  governed  the  court  of 
England,  would  not  stop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty, 
he  ordered  preparations  for  war  immediately  to  be  made 
tliroughout  all  his  dominions.t 

Ttiua  James,  having,  by  means  inexplicable  fi'om  t!io  or- 
dinary rules  of  politics,  conducted,  so  near  an  honnrabie 
period,  the  marriage  of  bis  son  and  the  restoration  of  his 
Bon-in-law,  failed  at  last  of  his  purpose,  by  means  equally 
unaccountable. 

Rut  though  the  expedients  already  used  by  Buckingham 
wei«  sufficiently  inglorious,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  na- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  him,  ere  he  could  fully  effect  his 
purpose,  to  employ  artifices  stilt  more  dishonorable. 

[1624.]  The  king,  having  broken  with  Spain,  was  obliged 
to  concert  new  measures ;  and,  without  the  assistance  of  par- 
liament, no  effectual  step  of  any  kind  could  be  taken.  The 
benevolence  which,  during  the  interval,  liad  been  rigorously 
exacted  for  recovering  the  Palatinate,  though  levied  for  so 
popular  an  end,  had  procured  to  (he  king  less  money  tlian  ill 
will  from  his  subjects.f  Whatever  discouragements,  there- 
fore, he  might  receive  from  his  ill  agreement  with  former  par- 
liaments, there  was  a  necessity  of  summoning  once  more  this 
assembly  :  and  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  Spanish  alliance 
which  gave  such  umbrage,  being  abandoned,  the  commons 
would  now  be  better  satisfied  with  the  king's  administraLon. 
In  his  speech  to  the  houses,  James  dropped  some  hints  of  his 
cause  of  complaint  against  Spain ;  and  he  graciously  con- 
descended to  ask  the  advice  of  parliament,  which  he  bad  ever 
before  rejected,  with  regard  to  tho  conduct  of  so  important  an 
aifair  as  his   son's  marriage.^      Buckingham  delivered  to  a 

'  Franklyn,  p.  80.    Ejjahworth,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

+  Rushwoitii,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

J  To  show  by  what  violent  measures  benovoIeiicBS  were  -uauoUy 
raised,  Jotnstone  tclla  us,  in  his  E«rum  Britaniiieacum  Historia,  that 
Barnes,  a  citizen  of  London,  was  flie  first  who  reftised  to  oontributa 
any  thing ;  upon  which  the  treasurer  sent  him  word,  that  ha  musS 
immediatoiy  prepare  himself  to  carry  by  post  a  despatch  into  Itelana. 
The  citizen  was  glad  to  make  hia  peace  by  paying  a  hundred  povnds; 
•nd  no  one  durat  ^erwards  refiise  tho  benevolence  req^uired.  See, 
further,  Coke,  p.  SO. 

5  Franklyn,  p.  79.    Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  115.    Kemict,  p.  J  A 
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committee  of  lords  and  commons  a  long  narrative,  %ihlch  h6 
pretended  to  be  true  and  complete,  of  every  step  'akm  ui  the 
negotiations  with  Philip :  but,  partly  by  the  suppression  of 
some  facts,  partly  by  the  false  coloring  Uid  on  others,  this 
narrative  wus  calculated  entirely  to  mislead  the  parliament, 
and  to  throw  oo  the  court  of  Spain  the  reproach  of  artifice 
and  insincerity.  He  said,  that,  after  many  years'  negotiation, 
the  king  found  not  himself  any  nearer  his  purpose  ;  and  that 
Bristol  had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  general  pro- 
fessions and  declarations  ;  that  the  prince,  doubling  the  good 
intentions  of  Spaia,  resolved  at  last  to  take  a  journey  to 
Madrid,  and  put  the  matter  to  the  utmost  trial ;  that  he  there 
found  such  artificial  dealing  as  made  him  conclude  ail  the  steps 
lakeo  towards  the  marriage  to  be  false  and  deceitful :  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  ever  been  regarded  by 
the  king  as  an  essential  preliminary,  was  not  seriously  intend- 
ed by  Spain ;  and  that,  after  enduring  much  bad  usage,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  without  any  hopes, 
either  of  obtaining  the  infanta,  or  of  restoring  the  "elector 
palatine.* 

This  narrative,  which,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  solemn'ity  of  that  assembly  to  which  it  was 
delivered,  deserves  great  blame,  was  yet  vouched  for  truth  by 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  j  and  the  king  himself 
lent  it,  indirectly,  his  authority,  by  telling  the  parliament,  that 
it  was  by  his  orders  Buckingham  laid  the  whole  atfair  before 
them.  The  conduct  of  these  princes  it  is  difficult  fully  to 
excuse.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  tlie  youth  and  inexperience  of 
Charles  ;  unless  his  inexperience  and  youth,  as  is  probable,t 
if  not  certain,  really  led  him  into  error,  and  made  him  swallow 
all  the  falsities  of  Buckingham.  And  though  the  king  was 
here  hurried  from  his  own  measures  by  the  impetuosity  of 
others,  nothing  should  have  induced  him  to  prostitute  his 
character,  and  seem  to  vouch  the  impostures,  at  least  false 
colorings,  of  his  favorite,  of  which  he  had  so  good  reason  to 
fiutertain  a  siispicion.J 

*  Franfclyn.p,  89,  90,  91,  eto.  Ruahworth,  vol.  i.  p.ll9,  120,  etc 
Pari.  Hi3t,  voL  vi.  p.  20,  21,  etc. 

t  See  note  EEE,  at  iJie  end  of  the  volTime. 

j  It  must,  however,  bo  confessed,  that  the  king  afterwards  warned 
Oie  house  not  to  take  Buekingliani's  narrative  for  Ms,  though  it  waa 
.aid  before  them  by  his  order.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  104.  James  wa» 
probably  athamed  to  have  been  carried  so  far  by  ilia  favorite. 
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Buckingham's  narrative,  however  artfully  disguised,  con- 
tained so  many  contradictory  circumstances,  as  were  sufficient 
to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men ;  but  il  concurred  so 
well  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  parliament,  that 
no  scruple  was  made  of  immediately  adopting  it.*  Charmed 
*ith  Jiaving  obtained  at  length  the  opportuoiiy,  so  long  wished 
for,  of  going  to  war  with  Papists,  they  tittle  thought  of  future 
consequences ;  but  immediately  advised  the  king  to  break 
off  both  treaties  with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded  the 
marriage,  as  that  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinaie.+  The 
people,  ever  greedy  of  war  till  they  suffer  by  i(,  displayed 
tbeir  triumph  at  these  violent  measures  by  public  bonfires  and 
rejoicings,  and  by  insults  on  the  Spanish  ministers.  Buck- 
ingham was  now  the  favorite  of  the  public  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  house  of  commons,  called 
him  the  savior  of  the  nation.J  Every  place  resounded  with 
his  praises.  And  he  himself,  intoxicated  by  a  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  so  little  time,  and  which  he  so  ill  deserved, 
violated  al!  duty  to  his  indulgent  master,  and  entered  into 
cabals  with  the  Puritanical  members,  who  had  ever  opposed  the 
royal  authority.  He  even  encouraged  schemes  for  abolishing 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  selling  ihe  dean  and  chapter  lands, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Spanish  war.  And  the 
king,  though  he  still  entertained  projects  for  temporizing,  aad 
for  forming  an  accommodation  with  Spain,  was  so  borne  down 
by  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudices,  conducted  and  increased 
by  Buckingham,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged,  in  a  speech  to 
parliament,  to  declare  in  favor  of  hostile  measures,  if  they 
would  engage  to  support  him.§  Doubts  of  their  sincerity  in 
this  respect,  doubts  which  the  event  showed  not  to  be  ill 
grounded,  had  probably  been  one  cause  of  his  former  pacific 
and  dilatory  measures. 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  the  king  began  with  lament- 
ing his  own  unhappiness,  that,  havmg  so  long  valued  himself 
on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific  monarch,  he  should  now,  in 
his  old  age,  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  blessings  of  peace  for 
the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  He  represented  to  them  the 
B  and  continued  expense  requisite  for  military  arma- 

l  Hist.  vol.  vi, 
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ments  ;  and,  besides  supplies  from  '  n  t  1  m  they  sliould 
become  necessary,  lie  demauded  f  uhsidies  and 

twelve  fifteenths,  as  a  proper  sto  k  b  f  h  imencement 
of  liostilities.  He  told  them  of  his  1  M  debts,  chiefiy 
contmcted  by  the  sums  remitted  tl  e  p  la  e;*  but  he 
added,  that  he  did  not  insist  on  any  fplyf  h  own  relief, 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  for  him  f  th  h  n  ad  security  of 
the  public  were  provided  for  To  remove  aH  suspicion  he 
who  had  over  strenuous      m      ta 


who  had  e 

ful,  now'  made  an  imp  hi 

sequences  might  have  h 

voluntarily  offered,  that  be 

committee   of  parliame  m 

without  being  intrusted  m  T 

wiUingly  accepted  of  th  E 

iish  monarch  r  they  vote 
fifteenths :  J  and  ihey  to 
he  made  of  his  own  wa 

Advintige     as  also  tak 
belwee    the  J     g  and 
aga  nst  mo  opo  es    vh  m 

the  k  g  but  wl  ch  1  ad 
a  d  he  last  house  of  c  m  T 

s  ch  ter  ns  as  to  render     rn  ry 

olics  were  condemned,  as         ra 

liberties  of  the  people.  ry 

subject  of  England  had 
actions,  provided  he  did  ry 

and  that  no  prerogative  of  the  kmg,  no  power  of  any  magis- 
trate, nothing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws,  could  restrain 
that  unlimited  freedom.  The  full  prosecution  of  this  noble 
principle  into  all  its  natural  consequences,  has  at  last,  through 
many  contests,  produced  that  singular  and  happy  government 
which  we  enjoy  at  present.^ 

The  house  of  commons  also  corroborated,  tiy  a  new  pre- 
cedent, the  important  power  of  impeachment,  which,  two 
years  before,  they  had  exercised  in  the  case  of  Chancelloi 
Bacon,  and  which  had  lain  dormant  for  near  two  rentjrie^ 

»  Seo  note  PPF,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Rualmorth,  vol.  i,  p.  137- 
J  Leas  ttan  three  hundred  thuusatid  pouijs. 
i  Seo  note  GGG,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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except  when  they  serwrf  as  instrumenls  of  royal  vengeance. 
The  earl  of  Middlesex  had  been  raised,  by  Buekingham'g 
interest,  from  the  rank  of  a  London  merchant,  to  bo  treaslii-er 
of  England ;  and,  by  his  activity  and  address,  seemed  not 
unworthy  of  that  preferment.  But,  as  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  patron,  by  scrupling  or  refusing  some  demands 
of  money  during  the  prince's  residence  in  Spain,  that  favorite 
vowed  revenge,  and  employed  all  his  credit  among  the  com- 
mons to  procure  an  impeachment  of  the  treasurer.  The  king 
was  estremely  dissatisfied  viiifh  this  measure,  and  prophesied 
to  the  prince  and  duke,  that  they  would  live  to  havo  their  fill 
of  parliamentary  prosecutions.*  In  a  speech  to  the  parlia- 
ment, he  endeavored  to  apologize  for  Middlesex,  and  to  soften 
the  accusation  against  him.t  The  charge,  however,  was  stdl 
maintained  by  the  commons;  and  (he  treasurer  was  found 
guilty  by  the  peers,  though  the  misdemeanors  proved  against 
hiru  were  neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  accepting 
of  two  presents  of  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  for  passing 
two  patents,  was  the  article  of  greateit  weight.  His  sentence 
was,  to  be  fined  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  king's  use,  and 
to  suffer  all  the  other  penalties  formerly  inflicted  upon  Bacon, 
The  fine  was  aflerwards  remitted  by  the  prince,  when  he 
mounted  the  throne. 

This  session,  an  address  was  aho  made,  very  disagreeable 
to  the  king,  craving  the  severe  execution  of  the  laws  against 
Catholics.  His  answer  waa  graciout,  and  condescending; J 
though  he  declared  against  persecution,  as  being  an  improper 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  any  religion,  according  to  th& 
received  maxim,  "  That  the  Wood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed 
of  the  church."  He  also  condemned  an  entire  indulgence 
of  the  Catholics  ;  and  seemed  to  represent  a  middle  course 
as  the  most  humane  and  most  politic.  He  went  so  far  as 
even  to  afiirm  with  an  oath,  that  he  never  had  entertained  any 
thoughts  of  granting  a  toleration  to  these  religionists.^  ^  The 
liberty  of  exercising  their  worship  in  private  houses,  which  he 
had  secretly  agreed  to  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  did  not  appear 
to  him  deserving  that  name  ;  and  it  was  probably  by  meana 
of  this,  ex  plica  lion,  he  thought  that  he  had  saved  his  honor. 
And  as  Buckingham,  in  his  narrative,|l  confessed  that  the 
king  had  agreed  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  penal  la^va 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
t  Pranlilyn,  p.  101,  102. 
I  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  37. 
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against  the  Catholics,  which  h^  distinguished  from  a  toleration 
(a  term  at  that  time  extremely  odious,)  James  naturally  deemed 
his  meaning  to  be  sufficiently  explained,  and  feared  not  any 
reproach  of  falsehood  or  duplicity,  on  account  of  this  assevera' 
tion.  After  all  these  transactions,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  king,  who  let  fall  some  hints,  though  in  gentle 
terms,  of  the  sense  which  he  entertained  of  their  unkindnesa 
io  not  supplying  his  necessities.* 

James,  unable  to  resist  so  strong  a  combination  as  that  of 
his  people,  his  parliament,  his  son,  and  his  favorite,  had  been 
compelled  to  embrace  measures  for  which,  from  temper  as 
well  as  judgment,  he  had  ever  entertained  a  most  settled 
aversion.  Though  he  dissembled  his  resentment,  he  began  to 
estrange  himself  from  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  asciibed  dlS 
those  violent  counsels,  and  whom  he  considered  as  the  authoi, 
both  of  the  prince's  journey  to  Spain,  and  of  the  breach  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  The  arrival  of  Bristol  ho  impatiently  longed 
for;  and  it  was  by  the  asastance  of  that  minister,  whose 
wisdom  he  respected,  and  whose  views  he  approved,  that 
he  hoped  in  time  to  extricate  himself  from  his  piesent  dif- 
ficulties. 

During  ibe  prince's  abode  in  Spain,  that  able  negotiator  had 
ever  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  the  impetuous  measures 
suggested  by  Buckingham,  his  own  wise  and  well-tfmpered 
oounselB.  After  Charles's  departure,  he  still,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  a  change  of  resolution,  interposed  his  ad\ice, 
and  strenuously  insisted  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
England  must  reap  from  the  completion  of  it.  Enraged  to 
find  that  his  successful  labors  should  be  rendered  abortive  by 
Ihe  levities  and  caprices  of  an  insolent  minion,  he  would 
understand  no  hints  ;  and  nothing  but  express  orders  from  his 
master  could  engage  him  to  make  that  demand  which,  he  was 
sensible,  must  put  a  final  period  to  the  treaty.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  hear  that  Buckingham  had  declared 
himself  his  open  enemy,  and,  on  all  occasions,  had  thrown 
out  many  violent  reflections  against  him. 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  consequence  to  Buckingham, 
than  to  keep  Bristol  at  a  distance  both  from  the  king  and 
the  parliament ;  lest  the  power  of  truth,  enforced  by  so  well- 
informed  a  speaker,   should    open    scenes   which  were    but 

•  Pranklya,  p.  103. 
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eu  pec    d  by  th     f  n  d     f     hich  the  latter  had  as  yet 

dm  J    1      y       He  applied   therefore 

J  1  akn  -^    d  g       d  to  himself  under  llie 

app  f  fi  d  d  I  tion,  was  now  become 

b    1      ly  bl        A         ra      f  r  aendmg  Bristol  to  the 

I  I  m      d       !y    p  n  his  arrival  in  England;* 

adhglh      aa  I        dfm  confinement,  yet  orders 

w  d  1        f  h    k    g         etire  to  his  country  seat, 

and  to  abstain  from  all  attendance  in  parliament.  He  obeyed  ; 
but  loudly  demanded  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  and 
of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before  his  master.  On  all  occa- 
siona,  he  protested  his  innocence,  and  threw  on  his  enemy  the 
blame  of  every  miscarriage.  Buckingham,  and,  at  his  insti- 
gation, the  prince,  declared  that  Ihey  would  be  reconciled  to 
Bristol,  if  he  would  but  acknowledge  his  errors  and  ill  con- 
duct :  but  the  spirited  nobleman,  jealous  of  his  honor,  refused 
to  buy  favor  at  so  high  a  price.  James  bad  (be  equily  to  say, 
that  tlie  insisting  on  that  condition  was  a  strain  of  unexampled 
tyranny ;  but  Buckingham  scrupled  not  to  assert,  with  hia 
usual  presumption,  that  neither  the  king,  the  prince,  nor  him- 
self, were  as  yet  satisfied  of  Brtetol's  innocence.t 

While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Buckingham,  while 
the  timidity  of  James,  or  the  shame  of  changing  his  favorite, 
kept  the  whole  court  in  awe,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Inoiosa, 
endeavored  to  open  the  king's  eyes,  and  to  cure  his  fears  by 
instilling  greater  fears  info  him,  Hs  privately  slipped  into 
his  hand  a  paper,  and  gave  him  a  signal  to  read  it  alone.  He 
there  told  him,  that  he  was  us  much  a  prisoner  at  London  as 
ever  Francis  I.  was  at  Madrid  ;  thai  the  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham had  conspired  together,  and  had  the  whole  court  at  theit 
devotion  ;  that  cabais  among  the  popular  leaders  in  ptM-lla- 
ment  were  carrying  on,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his 
authority  ;  that  the  project  was  to  confine  him  to  some  of  hia 
hunting  seats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  administration  to 
Charles ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  one  vigorous 
effort,  to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to  punish  those  who  had 
so  long  and  so  much  abused  his  friendship  and  beneficence,}: 

What  credit  James  gave  to  this  representation  does  riol 
appear.  He  only  discovered  some  faint  symptoms,  which  ho 
instantly  retracted,  of  dissatisfaction  with  Buckingham.     All 

•  K-usliwortli,  vol.  i. )).  145.  t  liuahwiirth,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

I  Rusliwotlli,  voL  i.  p.  144.  JIaeket'B  Life  of  "Wiiliams.  Coke. 
p.  107. 
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ind  all  the  alliances  Jnto  wJiich  ha 
entered,  were  founded  on  the  system  of  enmity  lo  the  Aus 
tiian  family,  and  of  war  to  be  carried  on  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate, 

The  stales  of  the  United  Provinces  were  at  this  time  gov- 
erned by  Maurice  ;  and  that  aspiring  prince,  sensible  that  his 
credit  would  languish  during  peace,  had,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve  years'  truce,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  His  great  capacity  in  the  military  art  would  have 
compensated  ihe  inferiority  of  hb  forces^  had  not  the  Spanish 
armies  been  commanded  by  Spinola,  a  general  equally  re- 
nowned for  conduct,  and  more  celebrated  for  enterprise  and 
activity.  In  such  a  situation,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome 
to  the  republic  than  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  between  James 
aad  the  Catholic  king  ;  and  they  flattered  themselves,  as  well 
from  the  Dstural  union  of  interests  between  them  and  Eng- 
land, as  from  Ihe  influence  of  the  present  conjuocture,  that 
powerful  succors  would  booq  march  to  their  relief.  Accord- 
ingly an  army  of  six  thousand  men  was  levied  in  England, 
and  sent  over  lo  Holland  commanded  bv  four  younT  noble 
m       E  O  f  rd  &      1    mp  d  tt  U     ghb        i     w 

mb  fd  h         hml  soppi 

d     f  acq  m  1  ta  J       p  d  d 


h        b        pd      d       F  byhfrcmrelyfpl 

1  d  d  Whl      1       p        1    1  y 

d         IhdfhhisfA  fliF        h 

dominions  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  possessions  of 
that  ambitious  femily,  and  might  be  invaded  by  superior  forces 
froiw  every  quarter.  It  concerned  the  king  of  France,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  the  peaceable  establishment  of  the  emperor 
in  his  new  conquests  ;  and  both-  by  the  situation  and  .greater 
power  of  his  state,  he  was  much  belter  enabled  than  James 
to  give  succor  to  the  distressed  palatine.*  But  though  these 
views  escaped  not  Louis,  nor  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  now 
began  to  acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  French  court,  that  min- 
ister was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  enterprises  by 
first  subduing  the  Hugonols,  and  thence  to  proceed,  by  matura 

•  Soo  Collection  of  State  Papers  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  SS3> 
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counsels,  lo  humble  flie  house  of  Ausfria.  The  prospect, 
however,  of  a  conjunction  with  England  was  presently  em- 
braced, and  al.  imaginable  encouragement  was  given  to  every 
proposal  for  conciliating  a  marriage  between  Cliarles  and  the 
princess  Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensible  experience  which  James  might 
have  acquired  of  the  aosurmountable  antipathy  entertained  by 
his  subjects  against  an  alliance  with  Catholics,  he  still  peree- 
vered  n  he  opinion,  that  his  son  would  be  degraded  by  receiv- 
ng  n  o  h  s  bed  a  princess  of  less  than  royal  extraction.  After 
tl  e  rupti  re,  therefore,  with  Spain,  nothing  remained  but  an 
all  Bce  ith  France;  and  to  that  court  he  immediately  applied 
1  m  elf  •  The  same  allurements  had  not  here  place,  which 
had  BO  long  entangled  him  in  the  Spanish  negotiation :  the 
po  o  p  omised  was  much  inferior ;  and  the  peaceable  res- 
tora  on  of  the  palatine  could  not  thence  be  expected.  But 
James  vts  afraid  lest  hi^  son  should  be  altogether  disappointed 
of  a  b  de ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  Ihe  French  king  de- 
Tianled  for  the  honor  of  his  crown,  the  same  terms  which 
bad  been  granted  to  the  Spanish,  he  was  prevailed  with  to 
con  plj  And  as  the  prince,  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  had 
g  ven  a  verbal  promise  lo  allow  the  infanta  the  education  of 
her  ch  Idren  till  the  age   of  thirteen,  this  article  was  here 

sorted  n  the  treaty ;  and  to  that  imprudence  is  generally 
a  p  ted  the  present  distressed  condition  of  his  posterity.  The 
court  of  England,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  always  pre- 
tended, even  in  their  memorials  to  the  French  court,  that  all 
the  favorable  conditions  grajited  to  the  Catholics,  were  inserted 
in  the  marriage  treaty  merely  to  please  the  pope,  and  that 
their  strict  execution  was,  by  an  agreement  with  France, 
secretly  dispensed  with.t 

As  much  as  the  coaclasion  of  the  marriage  treaty  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the  military  enter- 
prises disagreeable,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  from  his  own 
incapacity  for  such  a  scene  of  action. 

During  the  Spanish  negotiation,  Heidelberg  and  Manheim 
had  been  tajten  by  the  imperial  forces ;  and  Frankendalc 
though  the  garrison  was  entirely  English,  was  closely  besieged 
by  them.     After  reiterated  remonstrances  from  James,  Spain 
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interposed,  and  procured  a  suspension  of  arms  during  eigliteen 
months.  But  as  Franlien dale  was  the  only  place  of  Frederic's 
ancient  dominions  which  was  stilt  in  his  hands,  Ferdinand, 
desirous  of  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  Palatinate,  and 
of  leaving  that  state  in  security,  was  unwilling  that  so  impor- 
taut  a  fortress  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  enem^. 
To  compromise  all  differences,  it  was  agreed  to  sequestrate  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  infanta  as  a  neutral  person ;  upon  condi- 
tion that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  it  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  Frederic  ;  though  peace  should  not,  at  that  time,  be 
concluded  between  him  and  Ferdinand.*  After  the  unexpected 
rupture  with  Spain,  the  infanta,  when  Jamea  demanded  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  offered  him  peaceable  possesgion  of 
Frankendale,  and  even  promised  a  safe-conduct  for  the  gar- 
rison through  the  Spanish  Netherlands  :  but  there  was  some 
territory  of  the  empire  interposed  between  her  slate  and 
the  Palatinate  ;  and  for  passage  over  that  territory,  no  terms 
were  stipulated-^  By  this  chicane,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  employed  if  amity  with  Spain  had  been  preserved,  the 
palatine  was  totally  dispossessed  of  his  patrimonial  domin- 

The  English  nation,  however,  and  James's  warlike  council, 
were  not  discouraged.  It  was  still  detennined  to  reconquer 
the  Palatinate ;  a  slate  lying  in  the  midst  of  Germany,  pos- 
sessed entirely  by  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  sur- 
rounded by  potent  enemies,  and  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  England.  Count  Mansfeldt  was  taken  into  pay ; 
and  an  English-army  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse  was  levied  by  a  general  press  throughout  the 
kingdom.  During  the  negotiation  with  France,  vast  promises 
had  been  made,  though  in  general  terms,  by  the  French  min- 
istry ;  not  only  tiiat  a  free  passage  should  be  granted  to  the 
English  troops,  but  that  powerful  succors  should  also  join  them 
in  their  march  towards  the  Palatinate.  In  England,  all  these 
professions  were  hastily  interpreted  to  be  positive  engage- 
ments. The  troops  under  Mansfeldt's  command  were  em- 
barked at  Dover ;  but,  upon  sailing  over  to  Calais,  found  no 
Orders  yet  arrived  for  their  admission.  After  waiting  in  vain 
during  some  time,  they  were  obliged  to  sail  towards  Zealand, 
where  it  had  also  been  neglected  to  concert  proper  measures 
for  their  disembarkation  ;  and  some  scruples  arose  among  the 

•  Euahworth,  vol.  i,  p.  74,  +  Rushwocth,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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states  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  Meanwhile  a 
pestilential  distemper  crept  in  among  the  English  forces,  so 
long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vessels.  Half  the  army  died  while 
on  board  ;  and  llie  other  half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared 
too  small  a  body  to  march  into  the  Palatinate.*  And  thua 
ended  this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  expedition ;  [1625.]  the 
only  disaster  which  happened  to  England  during  the  pros- 
perous and  pacific  reign  of  James. 

That  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion.  With 
peace,  so  successfully  cultivated,  and  so  passionately  loved  by 
this  monarch,  his  life  also  terminated.  This  spring,  he  was 
seized  with  a  tertian  ague ;  and,  when  encouraged  by  his 
courtiers  with  the  common  proverb,  that  such  a  distemper, 
during  that  aesison,  was  health  for  a  king,  he  replied,  that  the 
proverb  was  meant  of  a  young  king.  After  some  fits,  he  found 
himself  extremely  weakened,  and  sent  for'the  prince,  whom  he* 
exhorted  to  bear  a  tender  affection  for  his  wife,  but  to  preserve 
a  constancy  in  religion ;  to  protect  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
to  extend  his  care  tovrards  the  unhappy  femily  of  the  pala* 
tine.t  With  decency  and  courage,  he  prepared  himself  for  his 
end  ;  and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  after  a 
reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  some  days,  and 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  reign  over  Scotland 
was  almost  of  equal  duration  with  his  life.  In  all  history,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reign  less  illustrious,  yet  mora 
unspotted  and  unblemished,  than  that  of  James  in  both  king- 
No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoflensive,  was  ever 
BO  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny  and 
fiatterj-,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions  which 
began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made  his  charac- 
ter be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly  that  of 
princes  who  are  our  contemporariesi  Many  virtues,  however, 
it  must  he  owned,  he  was  possessed  of,  but  scarce  any  of  them 
pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  ne:.ghboriog  vices. 
His  generosity  bordered' on  profusion,  his  learning  on  ped- 
antry, his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on 
cunning,  his  friendship  on  light  fancy  and  boyish  fondne^. 
While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his  own 
authority,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected,  in  a  few  of  his 

•  Fcanklyn,  p.  lOi.    Hashwoctti,  vol.  i.  p.  15i.    Bagialc,  p.  34, 
■^  Itushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  155- 
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d  St  pretensions,  to  have  somewhat 

his  people  ;  while  he  endeav- 

tv    o  acquire  the  good  will  of  all 

as  preserve  fully  tho  esteem  and 

ga  (J  H        p  was  considerable ;  but  fitter  to 

d         rs  g  m     than  to  conduct  any  intricate 

ns  just ;  but  more  adapted  to  the 

the  government  of  kingSoma. 
Awkward  m  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was 
ill  qualified  to  command  respect ;  partial  and  undiscerning  In 
his  afiections,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of 
a  feeble  temper,  more  than  of  a  frail  judgment ;  exposed  to 
our  ridicule  from  his  vanity  ;  hut  exempt  from  our  iiatred  by 
hia  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  character,  that  all  his  qualities 
were  sullied  with  weakness  and  embellished  by  humanity. 
Of  political  courage  he  certainly  was  destitute  ;  and  thence, 
chiefly,  is  derived  the  strong  prejudice  which  prevails  against 
his  personal  bravery  ;  an  mference,  however,  which  must  be 
owned,  from  general  experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 

He  was  only  once  married,  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  died 
on  the  Ihirdof  March,  1619,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age; 
a  woman  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtues.  She 
loved  shows  and  expensive  amusements,  but  possessed  little 
taste  in  her  pleasures.  A  great  comet  appeared  about  the 
time  of  her  death;  and  the  vulgar  esteemed  it  the  prognostic 
of  that  evoat :  so  considerable  in  their  eyes  are  even  the  most 
insignificant  princes. 

He  leil  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  the 
elector  palatine.  She  was  aged  twenty-nine  years.  Those 
alone  remained  of  six  legitimate  children  born  to  him.  He 
never  had  any  illegitimate  ;  and  he  never  discovered  any  ten- 
dency, even  the  smallest,  towards  a  passioa  for  any  mistress. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  during  this  roign  were, 
Whitgift,  who  died  hi  1604  ;  Bancroft,  in  1610  ;  Abbot,  who 
survived  the  king.  The  chancellors,  Lord  Ellesmore,  who 
resigned  in  1617 ;  Bacon  was  first  lord  keeper  till  1619 ;  then 
was  created  chancellor,  and  was  displaced  in  1621  :  Williams, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  created  lord  keeper  in  his  place,  The 
high  treasurers  were  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  died  in  1609  ■ 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1613 ;  iho  carl  of  SutTolk,  fined  and 
displaced  for  bribery  in  1618;  Lord  Mandeville,  resigned  in 
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T621 ;  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  displaced  in  1624 ;  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  succeeded.  The  lord  admirals  were,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  resigned  in  1618  ;  the  earl,  afterwards  duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  secretaries  of  slate  were,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  Nanton,  Calvert,  Lord  Con- 
way,  Sir  Albertus  Moreton. 

The  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  first  parliament 
of  this  reign,  were  seventy-eight  temporal  peers.  The  num- 
bers in  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  were  ninety-seven. 
Consequently  James,  during  that  period,  created  nineteen  new 
peerages  above  those  that  expired. 

Tho  house  of  commons,  in  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members.  It 
appears  that  four  boroughs  revived  their  charters,  which  they 
lm3  formerly  neglected.  And  as  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  consisted  of  foui  hundred  and  ninety-four  members, 
we  may  infer  that  James  created  ten  new  boroughs. 
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APPENDIX 


REIGN    OF    JAMES    I.* 

It  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  period,  to  make  a  pause,  and 
lo  lake  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
government,  manners,  finances,  arms,  trade,  learning.  Where 
a  just  notion  is  not  formed  of  these  particulars,  history  can  be 
iitlle.  instructive,  and  often  will  not  he  ioteiligible. 

We  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  English  government,  at 
the  accession  of  the  Scottish  line,  was  much  more  arbitrary 
than  it  is  at  present ;  the  prerogative  less  limited,  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  less  accurately  defined  and  secui'ed.  Without 
mentioning  other  particulars,  the  courts  alone  of  high  commis- 
sion and  star  chamber  were  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole  king 
dom  at  the  mercy  of  the  prince. 

The  court  of  high  commission  had  been  erected  by  Eli?.n 
heth,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  ir  th; 
beginning  of  her  reign :  by  this  act  it  was  thought  piopei 
during  the  great  revolution  of  religion,  to  arm  the  SOTCreigJ' 
with  full  powers,  in  order  to  discourage  and  suppress  opposi. 
tion.  AH  appeals  from  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
carried  before  the  high  commission;  and,  of  consequence,  the 
whole  life  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy  lay  directly  under  its 
inspection.  Every  breach  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  ^every 
refusal  of  the  ceremonies,  was  cognizable  in  this  court ;  and, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  punished  by  depriva- 
tion, by   fine,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment.     James  con- 

•  This  liistory  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  wTitten  and  published 
by  the  author  before  the  history  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Hence  it 
happens  that  some  passages,  particularly  in  the  present  Appendix, 
may  seem  to  be  repetitions  of  what  was  fornierly  delivered  in  tha 
reign  of  Elizaljeth.  The  author,  in  order  to  obviate  this  olgection,  ha> 
fianoelled  some  few  passages  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
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tented  himself  with  the  gentler  penalty  of  depriviition ;  not 
was  that  punishment  inflicted  with  rigor  on  every  offender. 
Archbishop  Spotswood  tells  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  Ban- 
croft, the  primate,  several  years  after  the  king's  accession,  that 
not  above  forty-five  clergymen  had  then  been  deprived.  All 
the  Catholics,  too,  were  liable  to  be  punished  by  this  court,  if 
they  exercised  any  act  of  their  religion,  or  sent  abroad  their 
children  or  other  relations  to  receive  that  education  which 
they  could  not  procure  them  in  their  own  country.  Popish 
priests  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  might  be  delivered  over  to 
the  law,  which  punished  them  with  death  ;  though  that  sever- 
ity had  been  sparingly  exercised  by  Elizabeth,  and  never 
almost  by  James.  In  a  word,  that  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  we  so  highly  and  so  justly  value  at  present,  was  totally 
suppressed  ;  and  no  exercise  of  any  religion  but  the  established, 
was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom.  Any  word  or  writing 
which  tended  towards  heresy  or  schism,  was  punishable  by 
the  high  commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them  :  they  alone 
were  judges  what  expressions  had  that  tendency  :  they  pro- 
ceeded not  by  information,  but  upon  rumor,  suspicion,  or 
according  to  their  discretion  :  they  administered  an  oath,  by 
which  the  party  cited  before  them  was  bound  to  answer  any 
f[uestion  which  should  be  propounded  to  him :  whoever  refused 
diis  oath,  though  he  pleaded  ever  so  justly,  that  he  might 
Lhereby  be  brought  to  accuse  himself  or  his  dearest  friend 
was  punishable  by  imprisonment :  and  in  short,  an  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  with  all  its  terrors  and  iniquities,  was  erected  in  the 
kingdom.  Full  discretionary  powers  were  bestowed  with 
regard  to  the  inquiry,  trial,  sentence,  and  penalty  inflifcted  ; 
excepting  only  that  corporal  punishments  were  restrained  by 
that  patent  of  the  prince  which  erected  the  court,  not  by  the 
act  of  parliament  which  empowered  him.  By  reason  of  iho 
uncertain  limits  which  separate  ecclesiastical  from  civil  causes, 
all  accusations  of  adultery  and  incest  were  tried  by  the  court 
of  high  commission ;  and  every  complaint  of  wives  against 
their  husbands  was  there  examined  and  discussed.*  On  like 
pretences,  every  cause  which  regarded  conscience,  that  is 
every  cause,  could  have  been  brought  under  their  jurisdiction. 
But  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  king  would  not  be 
soli::itous  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court ;  ibe  star  cham- 
ber possessed  the  same  authority  in  civil  mailers ;  and  its 
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melliods  of  proceeding  were  equally  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
The  origin  of  this  court  wag  derived  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity;*  though  it  is  pretended,  that  its  power  had  first 
been  carried  to  tlie  greatest  height  by  Henry  VII.  In  all 
times,  however,  it  is  confessed,  it  enjoyed  authority ;  and  at 
no  time  was  its  authority  circumscribed,  or  method  of  proceed- 
ing directed  by  any  law  or  statute. 

We  have  had  already,  or  shall  have  sufficient  occasion,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  Ihia  history,  to  mention  the  dispensing  power, 
the  power  of  imprisonment,  of  exacting  loans  +  and  benevo- 
lences, of  pressing  and  quartering  soldiers,  of  altering  the  cus- 
toms, of  erecting  monopolies.  These  branches  of  power,  if 
not  directly  opposite  to  the  principles  of  all  free  government, 
must,  at  bast,  be  acknowledged  dangerows  to  freedom  in  a 
monarchical  constitution,  where  an  eternal  jealousy  must  be 
preserved  against  the  sovereign,  and  no  discretionary  powers 
must  ever  he  intrusted  to  him,  by  which  the  property  or  per- 
sonal liberty  of  any  subject  can  be  affected.  The  kings  of 
England,  however,  had  almost  constantly  exercised  these 
powers ;  and  if,  on  any  occasion,  the  prince  had  been  obliged 
to  submit  to,  laws  enacted  against  ihem,  he  had  ever,  in  prac- 
tice, eluded  these  laws,  and  returned  to  the  same  arbitrary 
administration.  During  almost  three  centuries  before  the 
accession  of  James,  the  regal  authority,  in  all  these  particulars, 
had  never  once  been  called  in  question. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  tlie  principles  in  general  which 
prevailed  during  that  age,  were  so  favorable  to  monarchy,  that 
they  bestowed  on  it  an  authority  almost  absolute  and  unlimited, 
sacred  and  indefeasible. 

The  meetings  of  parliament  were  so  precarious,  their  ses- 
sions so  short,  compared  to  the  vacations,  that,  when  men's 
eyes  were  turned  upwa  dm  h       sovereign  power,  the 

prince  alone  was  apt  k  as  the  only  permanent 

magistrate,  invested  w  h  h  wh  m  esty  and  authority  of 
the  state.     The  great  c      p     aa  of  parliaments,  during 

•  Kuahworlh,  voL  ii.  p.  s  case,  it  was  the  unani- 

mous opinion  of  Ihe  court  of  king  a  btncli.  that  tho  oourt  of  star 
chamlier  was  not  deriyed  from  tlio  fitatute  qf  Henry  VH.,  but  waa  a 
court  many  jeara  before,  and  one  of  the  most  Mgt  and  honorable 
courts  of  justice.  SeoCoke'aHep.  term.  Mio}x.5  Car.  I.  See,  fui;tb,er, 
Camdon'B  Brit.  vol.  i.  Intro,  p.  E64,  edit,  of  Sibson. 

f  During  several  centuries,  no  reign  had  passed  without  Bom* 
forced  Joans  from  the  subject. 
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so  long  a  period,  had  extremely  degraded  aud  obscured  those 
assemblies ;  and  as  all  instances  of  opposition  to  prerogative 
must  have  been  drawn  from  a  remote  age,  tliey  were  UDknown 
to  a  great  many,  and  had  the  less  authority  even  with  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  them.  These  examples,  besides, 
of  liberty  had  commonly,  in  ancient  times,  been  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances  of  violence,  convulsion,  civil  war,and 
disorder,  that  they  presented  but  a  disagreeable  idea  to  the 
inquisitive  part  of  the  people,  and  afforded  smali  iuducemenl 
to  renew  such  dismal  scenes.  By  a  great  many,  therefore, 
monarchy,  simple  and  unmixed,  was  conceived  to  be  the  gov 
ernmenl  of  England  ;  and  those  popular  assemblies  were  sup 
posed  to  form  only  the  ornament  of  the  fabric,  without  being 
in  any  degree  essential  to  its  being  and  existence.*  The  pre 
rogative  of  the  crown  was  represented  by  lawyers  as  some 
thing  real  and  durable ;  like  those  eternal  essences  of  the 
schools,  which  no  time  or  force  could  alter.  The  sanction  ol 
religion  was  by  divines  called  in  aid  ;  and  the  Monarch  ol 
heaven  was  supposed  to  be  interested  in  supporting  the  author- 
ity of  his  earthly  vicegerent.  And  though  it  is  pretended  thai 
these  doctrines  were  more  openly  inculcated  and  more  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were 
not  then  invented ;  and  rfere  only  found  by  the  court  to  be 
moro  necessary  at  that  period,  by  reason  of  the  opposite 
doctrines,  which  legan  to  be  promulgated  by  tlie  Puritanical 
party.t 

In  consequence  of  these  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  authority, 
the  prerogative,  besides  the  articles  of  jurisdiction  founded  on 
precedent,  was  by  many  supposed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  latent  powers,  which  might  be  exerted  on  any  emer- 
gence. In  every  government,  necessity,  when  real,  supersedes 
all  laws,  and  levels  all  limitations ;  but  in  the  English  gov- 
ernment, convenience  alone  was  conceived  to  authorize  any 
extraordinary  act  of  regal  power,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on 
the  people.  Hence  the  strict  obedience  required  to  proclama- 
tions during  all  periods  of  the  English  history ;  and  if  James 
has  incurred  blame  on  account  of  his  edicts,  it  is  only  because 
he  too  frequently  issued  them  at  a  time  when  they  began 
to  be  less  regarded,  not  because  he  first  assumed  or  extend- 
ed to  an  unusual  degree  that  exercise  of  authority.     Of  hia 
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56,  the  following  is  a  pfetty  remaik 
able  instance. 

Queea  Elizabeth  had  appointed  commissioners  for  the  in- 
Bpeclion  of  prisons,  and  had  bestowed  on  them  full  discretion- 
ary powers  to  adjust  all  differenees  between  prisoners  and 
their  creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  to  give  liberty  to  such 
debtors  as  they  found  honest  and  insolvent.  From  the  uncer- 
tain and  undefined  nature  of  the  English  constitution,  doubts 
sprang  up  in  many,  that  this  commission  was  contrary  to  law; 
and  it  was  represented  in  that  light  to  James.  Ho  forbore, 
therefore,  renewing  the  commission,  till  the  fifteenth  of  hia 
reian;  when  complaints  rose  so  high  with  regard  to  the  abuses 
h  t  h  thought  himself  obliged  to  over- 
I  api  o  nt  new  commissioners,  invested 
nary  powers  which  Elizabeth  had  for- 
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that  in  every  government,  the  magistrate  must  either  possess 
a  large  revenue  and  a  military  force,  or  enjoy  some  discretion- 
ary powers,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  and  support  his  own 
authority. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  so  many  instances,  the 
bigotry  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  that  we  can  look  for  no 
toleration  among  the  diflerent  sects.  Two  Arians,  under  the 
title  of  heretics,  were  pwnished  by  fire  during,  this  period ;  and 
no  one  reign,  since  the  reformation,  had  been  free  from  the 
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.iks  barbarities.  Stowe  says,  that  these  Arians  were  offered 
llieir  pardon  at  the  stalte,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recanta- 
tion. A  madman,  who  called  himself  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
without  ally  indulgence  for  his  frenzy,  condemned  to  the  same 
punishment.  Twenty  pounds  a  montli could,  by  law,  be  levied 
on  every  one  who  frequented  not  the  established  worship. 
This  rigorous  law,  however,  had  one  indulgent  clause,  that  the 
fines  exacted  should  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  income 
of  the  person.  It  had  been  usual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow  those 
penalties  to  run  on  for  several  years  ;  and  to  levy  them  all  at 
once,  to  the  utier  ruin  of  such  Catholics  as  had  incurred  her 
displeasure.  James  was  more  humane  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  respect.  The  Puritans  formed  a  sect  which  secretly 
lurked  in  the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any  separate  worship 
wr  discipline.  An  attempt  of  Chat  kind  would  have  been  univer- 
Killy  regarded  as  (he  most  unpardonable  enormity.  And  had 
the  king  been  disposed  to  grant  the  Puritans  a  fuU  toleration 
for  a  separate  exercise  of  their  religion,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  this  sect  itself  would  have  despised  and 
hated  him  for  it,  and  would  have  reproached  him  with  luke- 
warmness  and  indifference  in  the  cause  of  religion.  They 
maintained,  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  pure  church  ; 
that  their  principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  established  by 
law;  and  that  no  others  ought  to  be  tolerated.  It  may  be 
questioned,  therefore,  whether  the  administration  at  this  time 
could  with  propriety  deserve  the  appellation  of  persecutors  witii 
regard  to  the  Puritans.  Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  as  refused 
to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  sometimes,  in  EUzabetli's  reign,  were  otherwise 
punished  :  and  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  an  office  or  bene- 
fice in  an  establishment,  while  he  declines  compliance  with 
the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  establishment  f  But  Puritans 
were  never  punished  for  frequenting  separate  congregations, 
because  there  were  none  such  in  the  Idng-^om  ;  and  no  Prot- 
estant ever  assumed  or  pretended  to  the  right  of  erecting  them. 
The  greatest  well-wishers  of  the  Puritanical  sect  would  have 
condemned  a  practice,  which  in  that  age  was  universally,  by 
statesmen  and  ecclesiastics,  philosophers  and  zealots,  regarded 
as  subversive  of  civil  society.  Even  so  great  a  reasoiler  as 
■  Lord  Bacon  thought  ihat  uniformity  in  religion  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  government,  and  that  no  toleration 
could  with  safety  be  given  to  sectaries.*  Nothing  but  the 
*  See  his  essay  De  Uiiitate  Ecolesiie. 
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imputation  of  idolatry,  which  was  thrown  on  the  Catholic  re!i« 
gion,  could  justify,  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Puritans  themselves,  the 
Kchism  made  by  the  Hugonots  aad  other  Protestants  wiio  lived 
in  Popish  countries. 

In  ail  former  ages,  not  wholly  excepting  even  those  of 
Greece  and  Some,  religious  sects,  and  heresies,  and  schisms 
had  oeen  esteemed  daagerous,  if  not  pernicious,  to  civil  govern- 
mem.  and  were  regarded  as  the  source  of  faction,  and  private 
comi>matioa,  and  opposition  to  the  laws.*  The  magistrate, 
theretbre,  applied  himself  directly  to  [he  cure  of  this  evil,  as 
of  eiery  O^er;  and  very  naturally  attempted,  hy  penal  stat- 
utes, 10  suppress  those  separate  communities,  and  punish  the 
obstiiate  innovators.  But  it  was  found  hy  fatal  experience, 
and  ifler  spilling  an  ocean  of  blood  in  those  theological  quar 
rels,  that  tlio,  evil  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  was  both 
infla  (led  by  violent  remedies,  and  diffused  itself  more  rapidly 
throiighoui  the  whole  society.  Hence,  though  late,  arose  the 
paradoxical  principle  and  salutary  practice  of  toleration. 

Tsie  liberty  of  the  press'was  incompatible  with  such  maxi  " 
and  such  principles  of  government  as  then  prevailed  and  w 
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•  See  GLoero  de  Legibus. 

t  28th  of  Elizalietli.     See  State  Ttiala.     Sir  Robert  Knightly,  vol. 
fii.  IsC  edit. 
J  Eymei,  tarn.  xvu.  p.  622. 
f  Ejmer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  S22. 
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bishop  of  Lonaoii,  or  the  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  the  univer- 
Bilies,  or  of  some  person  appointed  by  them.* 

In  tracing  the  coherence  among  the  systems  of  modem 
theology,  we  may  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
has  ever  been  intimately  connected  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit ; 
as  that  doctrine  affords  the  highest  subject  of  joy,  triumph,  and 
security  to  the  supposed  elect,  and  esalts  them  by  infinite 
degrees  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  the  first  reformers 
adopted  these  principles ;  and  the  Jansenists  too,  a  fanatical  sect 
in  France,  not  to  mention  the  Mahometans  in  Asia,  have  evei 
embraced  them.  Aa  the  Lutheran  establishments  were  sub- 
jected to  Episcopal  jurisd'ction,  their  enthusiastic  genius  grad- 
ually decayed  ;  and  men  had  leisure  to  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  God  to  punish  by  infinite  torments  what  he  him- 
self from  all  eternity  had  unchangeably  decreed.  The  king, 
though  at  this  time  his  Calvinistic  education  had  rivetted  hira 
in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  yet,  being  a  zealous  par- 
tisan of  Episcopacy,  was  insensibly  engaged,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  to  favor  the  milder  theology  of  Arminius.  Even 
in  so  great  a  doctor,  the  genius  of  the  religion  prevailed  over 
its  speculative  tenets ;  and  with  him,  the  whole  clergy  gradu- 
ally dropped  the  more  rigid  principles  of  absolute  reprobation 
and  unconditional  decrees.  Some  noise  was  at  first  made 
about  these  innovations ;  but  being  drowned  in  the  fury  of 
factions  and  civil  wars  which  ensued,  the  scholastic  arguments 
made  an  insignificant  figure  amidst  those  violent  disputes 
about  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  with  which  the  nation  was 
agitated.  And  at  the  restoration,  the  church,  thoiigh  she  still 
retained  her  old  subscriptions  and  articles  of  faith,  was  found 
to  have  totally  changed  her  speculative  doctrines,  and  to  have 
embraced  tenets  mare  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her  discipline 
and  worship,  without  its  being  possible  to  assign  the  precise 
period  in  which  the  alteration  was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  James,  from  his  great  desire 
to  promote  controversial  divinity,  erected  a  college  at  Chelsea 
for  the  entertainment  of  twenty  persons,  who  should  be  entirely 
employed  in  refuting  the  Papists  and  Puritans. +  All  the 
efibrts  of  the  great  Bacon  could  not  procure  an  establishment 
for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy  :  even  to  this  day,  no 
■ociety  has  been  instituted  for  the  polishing  and  fixing  of  our 
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titiguished  themselves  fi'om  the  common  people.  Great  richea 
acquired  by  commerce  were  more  rare,  and  had  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  confound  all  ranks  of  men,  and  render  money 
the  chief  foundation  of  distinction.  Much  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  little  familiarity  was 
indulged  by  the  great.  The  advantages  which  result  from 
opulence  are  so  solid  and  real,  that  those  who  are  jiosseesed 
of  them  need  not  dread  the  near  approaches  of  their  inferiors. 
The  distinctions  of  birth  and  title,  being  more  empty  and  iroa. 
ginary,  soon  vanish  upon  familiar  access  and  acquaintance. 

The  expenses  of  the  great  consisted  in  pomp,  and  show,  and 
B  numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  convenience  and  true 
pleasure.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  his  embassy  to  Spain, 
was  attended  by  five  hundred  persons  :  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
in  that  to  Bri^els,  carried  three  hundred  gentlemen  along  with 
him  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  that  the  English  nobility,  in 
hib  time,  maintdined  i  larger  retinue  of  servants  than  the 
nobihtv  of  any  othei  nation,  e\cept,  perhaps,  the  Polanders.* 

CjviI  honors,  which  now  hold  the  first  place,  were  at  that 
lime  subordinate  to  the  military-  The  young  gentry  and  no- 
liilily  were  fond  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  arms.  The 
fury  of  duels,  too,  prevaded  more  than  at  any  time  before  or 
Biace.t  This  was  the  turn  thattheromanticchivalry,  for  which 
the  nation  was  formerly  so  renowned,  had  lately  taken. 
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Liberty  of  commerce  between  the  sexes  waa  indulged,  bul 
without  any  licentiousness  of  manners.  Tbe  court  was  very 
httle  an  exception  to  this  observation,  James  had  rather  enter- 
tained an  aversion  and  contempt  ibr  the  females ;  nor  were 
those  young  courtiers,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  able  to  break 
through  Iho  established  manners  of  the  nation. 

The  first  sedan  chair  seen  in  England  was  in  this  reign,  and 
was  used  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  exclaimed,  that  he  was  employing  his  fel- 
low-creatures to  do  the  service  of  beasts. 

The  country  life  prevails  at  present  in  England  beyond  any 
cultivated  nation  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  then  much  more 
generally  embraced  by  all  the  gentry.  The  increase  of  arts, 
pleasures,  and  social  commerce,  was  just  beginning  to  pi-o- 
duce  an  inclination  for  the  softer  and  more  civilized  life  of  the 
city,  James  discouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  this  alteration 
ofraannens.  "He  was  wont  to  be' very  earnest,"  as  Lord 
Bacon  tells  us,  "  with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  Loi>- 
don  to  their  country  seats.  And  sometimes  he  would  say 
thus  to  them :  '  Gentlemen,  at  London  you  are  like  ships  in  a 
sea,  which  show  like  nothing ;  but  in  your  country  villages 
you  are  like  ships  in  a  river,  which  look  like  great  things.'  "  * 

He  w*3  not  content  with  reproof  and  exhortation.  Aa 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  perceived  with  regret  the  increase  of 
London,  and  had  restrained  all  new  buildings  by  proclamation, 
James,  who  found  that  these  edicts  were  not  exactly  obeyed, 
frequently  renewed  them ;  though  a  strict  execution  seems  still 
to  have  been  wanting.  He  also  issued  reiterated  proclama- 
tions, in  imitation  of  his  predecessor ;'  containing  severe  men- 
aces against  the  gentry  who  lived  in  town.t  This  policy  is 
contrary  to  that  which  has  ever  been  practised  by  all  princes 
who  studied  the  increase  of  their  authority.  To  allure  the 
nobility  to  court ;  to  engage  them  in  expensive  pleasures  or 
employments  which  dissipate  their  fortune ;  to  increase  their 
subjection  to  ministers  by  attendance  ;  to  weaken  tlieir  au- 
thority in  the  provinces  by  absence  :  these  have  been  the  com- 
mon arts  of  arbitrary  government.  But  James,  besides  that  he 
had  certainly  laid  no  plan  for  extending  his  power,  had  no 
money  to  support  a  splendid  court,  or  bestow  on  a  numeroua 
retinue  of  gentry  and  nobility.  He  thought  too,  that  by 
their  living  together,  they  became  more  sensible  of  their  own 

•  Apophthegms.  t  Rymer,  torn.  xrii.  p,  632. 
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strength,  and  were  apt  to  indulge  loo  curious  researches  into 
mattera.of  government.  To  remedy  the  present  evil,  he  was 
desirous  of  dispersing  them  into  theJr  country  seats  ;  where,  he 
hoped,  they  would  bear  a  more  submissive  reverence  to  his 
autliority,  and  receive  less  support  from  each  other.  But  the 
contrary  effect  soon  followed.  The  riches  amassed  during  thei) 
residence  at  home  rendered  them  independent.  The  influence 
acquired  by  hospitality  made  them  formidable.  They  woulo 
not  be  led  by  the  court :  they  could  not  be  driven  :  and  thuf 
the  system  of  the  English  government  received  a  total  anc 
a  sudden  alteration  in  the  course  of  less  than  forty  years. 

The  first  rise  of  commerce  and  the  arts  had  contributed,  in 
preceding  reigns,  to  scatter  those  immense  fortunes  of  tha 
barons  which  rendered  Ihem  so  formidable  both  to  kmg  and 
people.  The  further  progress  of  these  advantages  began, 
durbg  this  reign,  to  ruin  the  small  proprietors  of  land  ;  *  and,  by 
both  events,  the  gentry,  or  that  rank  which  composed  the  house 
of  commons,  enlarged  their  power  and  authority.  The  early 
improvements  in  luxury  wore  seized  by  the  greater  nobles, 
whose  fortunes,  placing  them  above  frugality,  or  even  calcula- 
tion, were  soon  dissipated  in  expensive  pleasures.  These 
improvements'  reached  at  last  all  men  of  property  ;  and  those 
of  slender  fortunes,  who  at  that  time  were  often  men  of  fami- 
ly, imitating  those  of  a  rank  immediately  above  them,  reduced 
themselves  to  poverty.  Their  lands,  coming  to  sale,  swelled 
the  estates  of  those  who  possessed  riches  sufficient  for  the 
fashionable  expenses,  hut  who  wore  not  exempted  from  soma 
care  and  attention  to  their  domestic  economy. 

The  gentry  also  of  that  age  were  engaged  in  no  expense, 
except  that  of  country  hospitality.  No  taxes  were  levied,  no 
wars  waged,  no  attendance  at  court  expected,  no  bribery  or 
profusion  required  at  elections. t  Could  human  nature  ever 
reach  happiness,  the  condition  of  the  English  gentry,  under 
80  mild  and  benign  a  prince,  might  merit  that  appellation. 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue,  as  it  stood  in  1617,  is 
thus  atated.J     Of  crown   lands,  eighty  thousand    pounds  a 

*  Cabala,  p,  224,  1st  edit. 

t  Men  seem  then  to  have  been  ambitious  of  representing  the  eoun- 
ties,  but  oaccless  of  the  Iwirouglia.  A  seat  in  the  liouse  was,  in.  itself 
of  small  importance :  but  the  foiTnoc  became  a  point  of  honor  among 
the  genHemen.  Journ.  loth  Fob.  1620.  Towns  which  had  formerly 
neglected  their  right  of  sending  members,  now  began  to  claim  it, 
Joiim.  aeth  Feb.  1833. 
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year ;  by  customs  and  new  impositions,  near  one  hund  ed  and 
ninety  thousand  ;  by  wards  and  other  vario  s  br  ebes  of 
revenue,  besides  purveyance,  one  hundred  and  e  gi  y  tl  ou 
sand ;  tlie  whole  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fif  y  tho  sand 
The  king's  ordinary  disbursements,  by  the  same  account,  aie 
said  to  exceed  this  sum  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.*  All  the 
extraordinary  sums  which  James  had  raised  by  subsidies,  loans, 
sale  of  lands,  sale  of  the  title  of  baronet,  money  paid  by  tho 
siates  and  by  the  king  of  France,  benevolences,  etc.,  were,  in 
the  wiiole,  about  two  miUions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; 
L.'  which  the  sale  of  lands  afforded  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  extraordinary  disbursements  of 
the  king  amounted  to  two  millions;  besides  above  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  given  in  presents.  Upon  the  whole,  a  suf- 
ficiunl  reason  appears,  partly  from  necessary  expenses,  partly 
for  want  of  a  rigid  economy,  why  the  king,  even  early  in  his 
reign,  was  deeply  mvolved  m  debt,  and  found  great  difhculty 
to  support  the  government 

Farmers,  not  commissioners,  levied  the  customs  It  seems, 
indeed,  requisite,  that  the  former  method  should  alwajs  be 
tried  before  the  latter,  though  a  prefeiable  one  When  men's 
own  interest  is  concerned,  they  fall  upon  a  hundred  e'ipedienta 
to  prevent  frauds  in  the  merchints ,  itid  these  the  public 
may  afterHirds  imitate,  ra  establishing  piopcr  lules  toi  its 

The  customs  wero  supposed  to  amount  to  fiio  per  cent  of 
the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports,  as  well  as  imports. 
Nay,  the  imposition  upon  exports,  by  James's  additions,  is 
said  to  amount,  in  some  few  instances,  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
This  practice,  so  hurtful  to  industry,  prevails  sti\l  in  France, 
Spain,  and  most  countries  of  Europe.  The  customs  in'  1604 
yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  +  they  rose  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  per  cent,  till  1624, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  This  high  interest  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  great  profits  and  small  progress  of  commerce. 

The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  by  parliament,  during 
lliis  whole  reign,  amounted  not  to  more  than  Six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand   pounds ;    which,  divided  among  twenty-one 

•  The  excess  was  formerly  greater,   as  appears   by   Salisbury's 
Itocount.    See  ohap.  2. 
.  t  Journ.  2l8t  Ma,y,  1604. 
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years,  makes  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  I  do  not  iocltids 
those  supplies,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  given  to  the  king  by  his  last  parliament.  These 
were  paid  io  to  their  own  commissioners ;  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Spanish,  war  were  much  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust 
them.  Tlio  distressed  family  of  the  palatine  was  a  great 
burden  on  James,  during  part  of  his  reign.  The  king,  it  is 
pretended,  possessed  not  frugality  proportioned  to  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  revenue.  Splendid  equipages,  however, 
he  did  not  affect,  nor  costly  furniture,  nor  a  luxurious  table, 
nor  prodigal  mistresses.  His  buildings  too  were  not  sumptu- 
ous ;  though  the  Banqueting  House  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  a 
monument  which  does  honor  to  his  reign.  Hunting  was  his 
chief  amusement,  the  cheapest  pleasure  in  which  a  king  can 
indulge  himself.  His  expenses  were  the  effects  of  liberality, 
rather  than  of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  standing  amidst  some  of 
[■is  courtiers,  a  porter  passed  by,  loaded  with  money,  which 
he  was  carrying  to  the  treasury.  The  king  observed  thai 
Kich,  afierwards  earl  of  Holland,  one  of  his  handsome,  agree- 
able favorites,  whispered  something  to  one  standing  near  him. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  Eich  had  said,  "How  happy 
would  that  money  make  me ! "  Without  hesitation,  James 
bestowed  it  all  upon  him,  though  it  amounted  to  three  thousEind 
pounds.  He  added,  "You  thiok  yourself  very  happy  in 
obtaining  so  large  a  sum ;  but  I  am  more  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  love."  The 
generosity  of  James  was  more  the  result  of  a  benign  humor 
or  light  fancy,  than  of  reason  or  judgment.  The  objects  of  it 
were  such  as  could  render  themselves  agreeable  to  him  in  his 
loose  hours ;  not  such  as  were  eadowed  with  great  merit,  or 
who  possessed  talents  or  popularity  which  could  strengthen 
his  interest  with  the  public. 

The  same  advantage,  we  may  remark,  over  the  people, 

which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that  interval  between 
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leas  propagated  throughout  all  the  reigns  of  that  unhappy 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned  by  his- 
torians ;  but  neither  the  amount  of  these  taxes,  nor  the  methoo 
of  levying  Ihem   have  been  well  explained.     It  appears,  thai 
th        m  d  (0  the  name,  and  were 

p  h     m     ables.*      But  a  valuation 

S  b«  h  E  ward  III.,  that  valuation 

w  d  town  paid  unalterably  a 

T  e  tax  in  corporate  towns 

b  was,  at  first,  a  lentli   of 

h     m  T  m         of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 

g  h     k  m  fi       nth,  as  it  is  often  more 

ae  d    w  -nine  thousand  pounds.t 

T  b  d  nvariable,  like  that  of  a 

fi  h  L       be    ,  a  subsidy  amounted  to 

d       d  h  d   pounds  :    in  the  fortieth, 

w  and, I     It  afierv^ards  fell 

h     aa  d       d  ually  decreasing.^     The 

as  y  d       m  h    method  of  levying  it.     We 

m  m  hal  one  subsidy  was  given 

h  d  d,  and  two  shillings  and 

g    p  m  he  counties ;  a  consider- 

a  d  tr  But  this  was  only  the 

D  g  le  reign  of  James,  there 
was  not  paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that  sum.  The  tax  was  so 
far  personal,  that  a  man  paid  only  in  the  county  where  he 
lived,  though  he  should  possess  estates  in  other  counties  ;  and 
the  assessors  formed  a  loose  estimation  of  his  property,  and 
rated  him  accordingly.  To  preserve,  however,  some  rule  in 
the  estimation,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  keep  an 
eye  to  former  assessments,  and  to  rate  every  man  according 
as  his  ancestors,  or  men  of  such  an  estimated  properly,  were 
accustomed  to  pay.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  sub- 
sidies could  not  increase,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
money  and  rise  of  rents.  But  there  was  an  evident  reason 
K'hy  they  continually  decreased.     The  favor,  as  is  natural  la 

•  Coke's  Inst,  book  iv.  chap.  1,  of  fiiieenths,  quinainB. 
t  Coke's  Inat.  book  iv.  ob.ap.  I,  subaidios  temporary. 

I  Journ.  11th  July,  1610. 

J  Coke's  Iiist.  book  iv.  cbap.  1,  aubsidios  toniporary. 

II  See  Statutes  at  large. 
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suppose,  ran  always  against  the  crown  ;  especially  during  the 
latfer  end  of  Elizabeth,  when  suhsidies  became  numerous  and 
frequent,  and  the  sums  levied  were  considerable,  compared  to 
former  supplies.  The  assessors,  though  accustomed  to  have 
an  eye  to  ancient  estimations,  were  not  bound  to  observe  any 
such  rule,  but  might  rate  anew  any  person,  according  to  his 
present  income.  When  rents  fell,  or  parts  of  an  estate  were 
sold  ofF,  tlie  proprietor  was  sure  to  represent  these  losses,  and 
obtain  a  diminution  of  his  subsidy ;  but  where  rents  rose,  or 
new  lands  were  purchased,  he  kept  his  own  secret,  and  paid 
no  more  than  formerly.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  every 
change  was  taken  against  ^e  crown ;  and  the  crown  could 
obtmn  the  advantage  of  none.  And,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
the  alterations  which  happened  in  property  during  this  age, 
were  in  general. unfavorable  to  the  crown.  The  small  pro- 
prietoTS,  or  twenty-pound  men,  went  continually  to  decay ; 
and  when  their  estates  were  swallowed  up  by  a  greater,  the 
new  purchaser  increased  not  his  subsidy.  So  loose,  indeed,  ig 
the  whole  method  of,  rating  subsidies,  that  the  wonder  was, 
not  how  the  tax  should  continually  diminish,  but  how  it  yielded 
any  revenue  at  ail.  It  became  at  last  so  unequal  and  uncer- 
tain, that  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  change  it  into  r 
land  lax. 

The  price  of  com  during  this  reign,  and  that  of  the  other 
necessaries  of  life,  was  no  lower,  or  was  rather  higher,  tlian 
at  present.  By  a  proclamation  of  James,  establishing  public 
magazines,  whenever  wheat  fell  below  thirty-two  shillings  a 
quarter,  ryo  below  eighteen,  barley  below  sixteen,  the  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  purchase  corn  for  the  maga- 
zines,* These  prices  then  are  to  be  regarded  as  low;  though 
they  would  rather  pass  for  high  by  our  present  estimation. 
The  usual  bread  of  the  poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley .t 
The  best  wool,  during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reign,  wfis 
at  thirty-three  shillings  a  lod.J  At  present,  it  is  not  above 
two-thirds  of  that  value  ;  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  our 
exports  in  woollen  goods  are  somewhat  increased.  The  finer 
manufactures,  too,  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  indus.try,  have 
rather  diminished  in  price,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 

*  Rjmor,  torn.  xvii.  p,  628.  To  the  some  purpose,  see  also  21st 
Jae.  vi.  cap.  28, 

t  Kyijiec,  torn.  xx.  p.  157, 

j  See  a  compendium  or  dialogue  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  Wool, 
ahup.  23. 
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of  money.  In  Shakspeare,  the  hostess  tells  Falstaff,  that  the 
shirts  she  bought  him  were  Holland  at  eight  shillings  a  yard  • 
a  high  price  at  this  day,  even  supposing,  what  is  not  probable, 
that  the  best  Holland  at  that  time  was  equal  in  goodness  to 
the  beat  that  can  now  be  purchased.  In  like  manner,  a  yard 
of  velvet,  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  valued  at 
two  and  twenty  shillinga.  it  appears  from  Dr.  Birch's  life  of 
Prince  Henry,*  that  that  prince,  hy  contract  with  hia  butcher, 
paid  near  a  groat  a  pound  throughout  the  year  for  all  the  beef 
and  mutton  used  in  hia  family.  Besides,  we  must  consider, 
that  the  general  turn  of  that  age,  which  no  laws  could  pre- 
vent, was  the  converting  of  arable  land  into  pasture  ;  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  latter  was  found  more  profitable,  and 
consequently  that  all  butcher's  meat,  as  well  aa  bread,  was 
rather  higher  than  at  prtjsent  We  have  a  regulation  of  the 
market  with  regard  to  poultry,  and  somo  other  articles,  very 
early  in  Charles  I-'s  reign ;  +  and  the  prices  are  high.  A 
tm-key  cock  four  shilliags  and  sixpence,  a  turkey  hen  three 
shillings,  a  pheasant  cock  six,  a  pheasant  hen  iive,  a  partridge 
one  shilling,  a  goose  two,  a  capon  two  and  sixpence,  a  pullet 
one  and  sixpence,  a  rabbit  eigbtpence,  a  dozen  of  pigeons  sis 
shillings.J  We  must  consider  that  London  at  preaent  is  more 
than  three  times  more  populous  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  a 
circumstance  which  much  increases  the  price  of  poultry,  and 
of  every  thing  that  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  from  a 
distance :  not  to  mention,  that  these  regulations  hy  authority 
are  always  calculated  to  diminish,  never  to  increase  the 
market  prices.  The  contractors  for  victualling  the  navy  were 
allowed  by  government  eightpence  a  day  for  the  diet  of  each 
man  when  in  harbor,  aevenpence  halfpenny  when  at  sea ;  § 
which  would  suffico  at  present.  The  chief  diiference  in 
expense  between  that  age  and  the  present  consists  m  the  im- 
aginary wants  of  men,  which  have  since  extremely  multiplied. 
These  II  are  the  principal  reasons  why  James's  revenue  would 

*  Page  its. 

f  Rymer,  torn.  xiK.  p.  511. 

j  "We  may  judge  of  tlie  grcnt  grievance  of  piirvcytuica  by  tMs  cii- 
cumatanoe,  that  the  purveyors  often,  gave  hut  sispence  for  a  dozen  of 
pigeons,  [md  twopence  for  a  fowl.    Jouin.  2Sth.  May,  1626. 

1  Eyraer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  *^1,  et  sec[. 

[I  This  volume  waa  written  above  twenty  years  before  tie  edilion 
at  1778.  In  that  short  peiiod,  piioes  have  peihaps  risen  more  thaa 
diuing  the  preceding  hundred  and  Sfty. 
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go  further  than  tho  same  money  in  our  ti  ne  tl  o  gh  the  di(  ■ 
fetence  is  not  near  so  great  as  ia  usually  imag    ed 

The  public  was  entirely  free  from  the  di  ger  a  d  expensa 
of  a  standing  arnay.  While  James  was  a  ng  1  s  divine 
vicegerency,  and  boasting  of  his  high  prerogat  ve,  1  e  possessed 
not  so  much  as  a  single  regiment  of  guards  to  maintaia  his 
extensive  claims  ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  sincerely  believed 
his  pretensions  to  be  well  grounded,  and  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  at  least  built  on  what  were  then  deemed 
plausible  arguments.  The  militia  of  England,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,*  was  the  sole  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  pretended  that  they  were  kept  in  good 
order  during  his  reign.t  The  city  of  London  procured  offi- 
cers who  had  served  abroad,  and  who  taught  the  trained  banda 
their  exercises  i;i  Artillery  Garden  ;  a  practice  which  had 
been  discontinued  since  1588.  All  the  counties  of  England, 
in  emulation  of  the  capital,  were  fond  of  showing  a  well- 
ordered  and  well-appointed  militia.  It  appeared,  that  the 
natural  propensity  of  men  towards  military  shows  and  exer- 
cises will  go  far,  with  a  little  attention  in  the  sovereign, 
towards  exciting  and  supporting  this  spirit  in  any  nation.  The 
very  boys,  at  this  time,  ia  mimicry  of  their  elders,  enlisted 
themselves  voluntarily  into  companies,  elected  officers,  and 
practised  the  discipline,  of  which  the  models  were  every  day 
exposed  to  their  view.  J  Sir  Edward  Harwood,  in  a  memorial 
composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  reign,  says,  that 
England  was  so  unprovided  with  horses  lit  for  war,  that  two 
thousand  men  could  not  possibly  be  mounted  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.^  At  present,  the  breed  of  horses  is  so  much 
improved,  that  almost  all  those  which  are  employed,  either  iit 
the  plough,  wagon,  or  coach,  would,  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 

The  disorders  of  Ireland  obliged  James  to  keep  up  some 
forces  there,  and  put  him  to  great  expense.  The  commot 
pay  of  a  private  man  in  the  infantry  was  eightpence  a  day, 
a  lieutenant  two  shillings,  an  ensign  eighteen  pence. [|  The 
armies  in  Europe  were  not  near  so  numerous  during  that  age  ; 
and  the  private  men,  we  may  observe,  were  drawn  from  a 

*  Joum.  let  March,  1823. 

•f  Stowe.  See  also  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  of  the  Prerogatives  of  Pw* 
liiuaeut,  and  Johnston!  Hist.  lib.  xviii. 

;  In  the  Harleian  TLlisceliany,  vol.  iv.  p.  235. 
i  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  717. 
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better  rank  than  at  present,  and  approaching  nearer  to  that  of 
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m  dred  and  seventy- 

aa  S      ^  -t'  '^  impossible  to 

w    ra  or  rather,  we  may 

m  ate.     Bat  if  it  ap- 

p  E  obably,  since  thai 

as      T       gro  vth  of  London,  id 

d  m  f  inhabitants,  has 

b  g  F    m    600  d      ery  forty  years  ;t 

and  consequently,  in  1680,  it  contained  four  times  as  many 

inhabitants  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     It  has  ever 

been  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  almost 

the   only  town  that  affords   society  and   amusement.      The 

affection  which  the  English  bear  to  a  country  life,  makes  the 

provincial  towns  be  little  tVcquetited  by  the  gentry.     Nothing 

but  the  allurements  of  the  capital,  which  is  favored  by  the 

reaideoce  of  the  king,  and  by  being  the  scat  of  government 

and  of  ail  the  courts  of  justice,  can  prevail  over  their  passion 

for  their  rural  villas. 

London  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  and 
ill  every  respect  was  ceitainly  a  very  ugly  city.  The  earl 
of  Arundel  first  introduced  the  general  pmctice  of  brick 
buildings.  I 

The  navy  of  England  was  esteemed  formidable  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  yet  it  consisted  only  of  thirty-three  ships,  besides 
pinnaces ;  §  and  the  largest  of  these  would  not  equal  our 
Ibuvth-ratcs  at  present.  Ealeigh  advises  never  to  build  a  ship 
of  war  above  sis  hundred  tons.  |]  James  was  not  negligent 
of  the  navy.  In  five  years  preceding  1623,  he  built  ten  new 
Hhips,  and  expended  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  fleet, 

•  Of  the  InTentioa  of  Shipping.  This  number  ia  much  superior 
to  that  coiitainod  in  Murdan,  and  that  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  the  house  of  commons ;  and  is  more  lilcely. 

+  Sir  "Wimam  Petty. 

+  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Political  Discourses,  p.  270. 

I  Coke'3  Inst,  book  iv.  chap.  1.  Consultation  in  parliament  fo« 
the  navy. 

I  By  Ealeigh's  account,  fn  his  discourse  of  the  first  invention  if 
thippiiig,  the  Heet,  in  the  tiventy-fonrth  of  the  queen,  eonsistcd  only 
of  thirteen  ships,  and  was  augmented  afterwards  eleven.  He  probably 
Kckonedionie  to  be  piunaoca,  which  Coke  called  sbijpa. 
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exaggerated.^  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed,  that  durmg  no 
preceding  period  of  English  history,  was  there  a  more  sensible 
merease,  than  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the 
advantages  which  distinguish  a  flourishing  people.  Not  only 
the  peace  which  he  maintained  was  favorable  to  industry  and 
commerce :  his  turn  of  mind  inclined  him  to  promote  the 
peaceful  arts  :  and  trade  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  all  addi- 
tions fo  il  must  have  been  the  more  evident  to  every  eye  which 
was  not  blinded  by  melancholy  prejudices. [| 

By  an  account  1]  which  seems  judicious  and  accurate,  it 
appears,  that  all  the  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  service 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  which  probaljly  exceeds  not 
the  fifth  part  of  their  present  number.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
says,  that  the  Dutch  possessed  three  times  more  shlppiag  than 
the  English,  but  that  their  ships  were  of  inferior  burden  lo 
those  of  (he  latter.**  Sir  William  Monson  computed  the  Eng- 
lish naval  power  to  be  little  or  nothing  inferior  lo  the  Dutch,+t 
which  is  surely  en  exaggeration.  The  Dutch  at  this  time 
traded  to  Englaod  with  six  hundred  ships ;  England  to  Holland 
with  si.^ly  only.fl 

*  Jonm.  nth  March,  1623.  Sir  ■WmiBm  Monson  mHkcs  the 
mumbBT  lunaunt  only  to  nine  new  shipH.  (p.  2o3.) 

+  Stowe.  t  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  94. 

§  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  413. 

II  See  note  LLL,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

H  The  trade's  Lticrease,  in  the  Harletan  Misc.  vol.  iii. 
••  RBmarksoii  hia  travels,  Harl.  Misc.  voL  it.  p.  349. 
tt  Naval  TraotB,  p.  829,  350.  JJ  Raleigh's  ObsorvatMn!!. 
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A  catalogue  of  the  manufactuTes  for  which  the  Enghsh 
were  then  eminent,  would  appear  very  contemptible,  in 
comparison  of  thoae  which  flourish  among  them  at  present. 
Almost  all  the  more  elaborate  and  curious  arts  were  only 
cultivated  abroad  particularly  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  the 
Netherlands  Ship  building  and  the  founding  of  iron  cannon 
were  the  eole  in  which  the  English  excelled.  They  seem 
indeed,  to  have  possessed  alone  the  secret  of  the  latter;  anrf 
great  comptamts  were  made  every  parliament  against  ths 
exportation  of  Engliih  ordnance 

Nine  tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in 
woollen  goods*  '\^ool,bowevei,  was  allowed  to  be  exported, 
till  the  nineteenth  of  the  king  Its  exportation  was  then 
forbidden  by  proclamation ,  though  that  edict  was  never 
stuctly  execuled  Most  of  the  cloth  was  exported  raw,  and 
was  dyed  and  diessed  by  the  Dutch;  who  gained,  it  is  pre- 
tended, seven  hundred  ihou&and  pounds  a  year  by  this  manu- 
facture t  A  prochmalion  issued  by  the  king  against  export- 
ing cl  th  in  that  condition,  had  succeeded  so  ill  during  one 
year,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  buy  the  dressed  cloth, 
that  gieat  murmurs  aiose  against  it;  and  this  measure  was 
retracted  by  the  hmg,  and  complained  of  by  the  nation,  as  if 
it  bad  been  the  most  impolitic  m  the  world.  It  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  prematuie 

In  so  I  ttle  credit  was  the  fine  English  cloth  even  at  home, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  seek  expedients  by  which  ha 
might  engage  the  people  of  fashion  to  wear  it.  J  The  manu- 
facture of  fine  linen  was  totally  unknown  in  the  kingdom.'J 

The  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  by  their  patent, 
possessed  the  sole  commerce  of  woollen  goods,  though  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom  An  attempt  made  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  lay  open  this  important  trade,  had 
been  attended  with  bad  consequences  for  a  time,  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  merchant  adventureis  not  to  make  any  purchases 

•  Jouru.  26tli  May,  1021. 

f  JoTim.  30th  May,  1614.  Italeigh,  in  his  Observations,  computea 
the  loss  at  four  himiced  thousand  pounda  to  the  nation.  Thero  aro 
about  eighty  thousand  iiniireaaed  ^oths,  says  he,  exported  yoaily. 
Ho  oomputss,  bcaideB,  that  about  one  hundred  thousand  ponnda  a 
year  had  been  loat  by  kerseys  ;  not  to  mention  other  articles.  Tha 
locount  of  two  hundred  thousand  cloths  a,  year  exported  in  Eliza- 
oefh's  reign,  aeems  to  be  exaggerated. 

I  Kymer,  tom.  xvii.  p.  416.  i  Eymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  41a, 
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of  cloth  ;  and  the  queen  immediately  restored  them  their 
puteat. 

It  was  the  groundless  fear  of  a  like  accident,  that  enslaved 
the  nation  to  those  exclusive  companies  which  confined  so 
much  every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  parlia. 
mejit,  however,  annulled,  in  the  third  of  the  king,  the  patent 
of  the  Spaoish  company;  and  the  trade  to  Spam,  which  vraa 
at  fii:st  very  insignificant,  soon  became  the  most  considerable 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  strange  that  they  were  not  thence 
encouraged  to  abolish  all  the  other  companies,  and  that  they 
went  no  further  than  obliging  them  to  enlarge  their  bottom, 
and  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  new  adventurers, 

A  board  of  trade  was  erected  by  the  iiiag  in  1622.*  One 
of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  commission  is,  lo  remedy  the 
low  price  of  wool,  which  begat  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manufactory.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this 
fall  of  prices  proceeded  from  the  increase  of  wool.  The  king 
likewise  recommends  it  to  the  commissioners  to  inquire  and 
examine,  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be 
beneficial.  Men  were  then  fettered  by  their  own  prejudices  ; 
and  the  king  was  justly  afraid  of  embracing  a  bold  measure, 
whose  consequences  might  be  uncertain.  The  digesting  of  a 
navigation  act,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  famous  one  executed 
afterwards  by  the  republican  parliament,  is  likewise  recom- 
mended to  the  commissioners.  The  arbitrary  powers  then 
commonly  assumed  by  the  privy  council,  appear  evidently 
through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  commission. 

The  silk  manufacture  had  no  footing  in  England  :  but,  by 
James's  direction,  mulberry-trees  were  planted,  and  silkworms 
introdiiced.t  The  climate  seems  unfavorable  to  the  success 
of  (his  project.  The  planting  of  hops  increased' much  in 
England  during  tliis  reign, 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  about  this 
period  ;  and  the  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  won  success  : 
but  the  industry  of  the  Dutch,  in  spite  of  all  op  osltion,  soon 
deprived  the  English  of  this  source  of  riches  A  company 
was  erected  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-wCj,[  passage  ;  and 
many  fruitless  attempts  "were  made  for  that  purpose.  In  such 
noble  projects,  despair  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  till  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  success  be  fully  ascertained. 

*  Eymer,  torn.  svii.  p.  410.  t  Stowe. 
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The  passage  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  opened  to  the 
English  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  tlie  trade  to  those 

farts  was  not  eatirely  established  till  tbia  reign,  when  the  East 
ndia  company  received  a  new  patent,  enlarged  their  stock  to 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,*  and  fitted  out 
several  ships  on  these  adventures.  In  1609,  they  built  a  ves' 
sel  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  the  krgest  merchant  ship  tha 
England  had  ever  known.  She  was  unfortunate,  and  perished 
by  shipwreck.  In  1611,  a  large  ship  of  the  company,  assisted 
by  a  pinnace,  maintained  five  several  engagements  with  a 
squadron  of  Portuguese,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
forces  much  superior.  During  the  following  years,  the  Dutch 
company  was  guilty  of  great  injuries  towards  the  English,  ic, 
expelling  many  of  their  factors,  and  destroying  their  settle- 
ments :  but  these  violences  were  resented  with  a  proper  spirit 
by  the  court  of  England.  A  naval  force  was  equipped  under 
the  carl  of  Oxford,t  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  fleet.  By  reason  of  cross  winds,  Oxford 
ftuled  of  his  purpose,  and  the  Dutch  escaped.  Some  time 
after,  one  rich  ship  was  taken  by  Vice-admiral  Merwin  ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  seventy  thousand  pounds 
to  the  English  company,  in  consideration  of  the  losses  which 
that  company  had  sustained.  J  But  neither  this  stipulation,  nor 
the  fear  of  reprisals,  nor  the  sense  of  that  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  England  and  the  slates,  could  restrain  the 
avidity  of  the  Dutch  company,  or  render  them  equitable  in 
their  proceedings  towards  theu"  allies.  Impatient  to  have  the 
sole  possession  of  the  spice  trade,  which  the  English  then 
shared  with  them,  they  assumed  a  jurisdiction  over  a  factory 
of  the  latter  m  the  Island  of  Amboyna  ;  and  on  very  improb- 
able, and  even  absurd  pretences,  seized  all  the  factors  with 
their  families,  and  put  them  to  death  U'ilh  the  most  inhuman 
tortures.  This  dismal  news  arrived  in  England  at  the  time 
when  James,  by  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  favorite,  was  constralaed  to  make  a  breach  with  Spain : 
and  he  was  obliged,  after  some  remonstrances,  to  acquiesce  in 
this  indignity  from  a  state  whose  alliance  was  now  become 
necessary  to  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  nation,  almost 
without  a  murmur,  submitted  to  this  injury  from  their  Protes- 
tant confederates ;  an  injury  which,  besides  the  horrid  enormity 

-  Joucn.  26th  Nov.  IS21.  t  In  1822. 

J  Johnstoni  Hist,  lib.  xix. 
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of  the  action,  was  of  much  deeper  importance  t«  national 
interest,  Ihan  all  those  which  fhey  were  so  impatienfto  resenl 
from  Ihe  house  of  Austria. 

The  exports  of  England  from  Christmas,  1612,  to  Christmaa 
1613,  are  computed  at  two  millions  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds ;  the 
imports  at  two  millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
one  huntjred  and  fifty-one  :  so  that  the  balance  in  favor  of 
England  was  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four.*  But  in  1622,  the  exports  were  two 
millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds ;  the  imports  two  millions  six  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen ;  which  makes  a 
balance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  eight  him 
dred  and  seventy-nine  pounds  against  England.t  The  coin- 
age of  England  from  1599  to  1619  amounted  to  four  millions 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  :  f  a  proof 
that  the  -  balance,  in  the  main,  was  considerably  in  favor  of 
the  kingdom.  As  the  annual  imports  and  exports  together 
rose'  to  near  five  millions,  and  the  customs  never  yielded  so 
ranch  as  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of  which  ton- 
nage made  a  part,  it  appears  that  the  new  rates  affixed  by 
James  did  not,  on  the  whole,  amount  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  and  consequently  were  still  inferior  to  the  intention  of 
the  original  grant  of  parliament.  The  East  India  company 
jsually  carried  out  a  third  of  their  cargo  in  commodities.^ 
The  trade  to  Turkey  was  one  of  the  most  gainful  to  the  nation.|| 
It  appears  that  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  began  to  be 
coined  in  this  reign. U  Tradesmen  had  commonly  carried  on 
their  retail  business  chiefly  hy  means  of  leaden  tokens.  The 
small  silver  penny  was  soon  lost,  and  at  this  time  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

What  chiefly  renders  the  i-eign  of  James  memoi-able,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  ;  colonies 
established  on  the  noblest  footing  that  has  been  known  in  any 
age  or  nation.     The  Spaniards,  being  the  first  disi 

•  Misselden's  Circle  of  Commeroo,  p.  121. 
t  Miaselden's  Circle  of  Comnieroe,  p.  121. 
j  Happy  Future  State  of  England,  p.  78. 
f  Munn'3  Dieooarse  oa  the  East  India  Trade. 
.'11  Munii's  Discourse  on  th.e  Esst  India  Tiado. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  i,  p.  477. 
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the  new  world,  immediately  took  posaeasjou  of  the  preciotia 
mines  which  they  found  there ;  and,  by  the  allurement  of 
great  riches,  they  were  tempted  to  depopulate  their  own 
country,  as  well  as  that  which  they  conquered  ;  and  added 
the  vice  of  sloth  to  those  of  avidity  and  barbarity,  which  liad 
attended  their  adventurers  in  those  renowned  enlei'prises. 
That  fine  coast  wns  entirely  neglected  which  reaches  from 
St.  Augustine  to  Cape  Breton,  and  which  lies  in  all  the  tenri' 
perate  climates,  is  watered  by  noble  rivers,  and  offers  a  fertile 
soil,  but  nothing  more,  to  the  industrious  planter.  Peopled 
gradually  from  England  by  the  necessitous  and  indigent,  who 
at  home  increased  Deilher  wealth  nor  populousness,  the  colo- 
nies which  were  planted  along  that  tract  havo  promoted  the 
navigation,  encouraged  the  industry,  and  even  perhaps  multi- 
plied the  inhabitants  of  their  mother  country.  The  spirit  of 
independency,  which  was  reviving  in  England,  here  ahone 
forth  in  its  full  lustre,  and  received  new  accession  from  the 
aspiring  character  of  those  who,  being  discontented  with  the 
established  church  and  monarchy,  had  sought  for  freedom 
amidst  those  savage  deserts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  a  name 
to  the  continent  of  Virginia ;  and,  after  her  planting  one 
feeble  colony,  which  quickly  decayed,  that  coimtry  was 
entirely  abandoned.  But  when  peace  put  an  end  to  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  against  Spain,  and  left  ambitious  spirits  no 
hopes  of  making  any  longer  such  rapid  advances  towards 
honor  and  fortune,  the  nation  began  to  second  the  pacific 
intentions  of  its  monarch,  and  to  seek  a  surer,  though  slower 
expedient,  for  acquiring  riches  and  glory.  In  1606,  Newport 
carried  over  a  colony,  and  began  a  settlement ;  which  the 
company,  erected  by  patent  for  that  purpose  in  London  and 
Bristol,  took  care  to  supply  with  yearly  recruits  of  provisions, 
utensils,  and  new  inhabfianls.  About  1609,  Argal  discovered 
a  more  direct  and  shorter  passage  to  Virginia,  and  loft  the 
track  of  the  ancient  navigators,  vttio  had  first  directed  their 
course  southwards  to  the  tropic,  sailed  westward  by  means  of 
the  trade  winds,  and  tiien  turned  northward,  till  they  reached 
the  English  settlements.  The  same  year,  five  hundred  per 
Bons,  under  Sir  Thomas  Gales  and  Sir  George  Soraers,  were 
embUrked  for  Virginia.  Somers's  ship,  meeting  with  a  tem- 
pest, was  driven  into  the  Bermudas,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  settlement  ia  those  islands.  Lord  Delawar  afterwards 
undertook  the  government  of  the  English  colonies :  but,  not- 
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withstanding  all  his  care,  seconded  by  supplies  fiom  James, 
and  by  money  raised  from  the  first  lottery  ever  known  in  the 
kingdom,  such  difSculties  attended  the  settlement  of  these 
countries,  that,  in  1614,  there  were  not  alive  more  than  four 
hundred  men,  of  all  that  had  been  sent  thither.  After  sup- 
plying themselves  with  provisions  more  immediately  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life,  the  new  planters  began  the  '■.ultivating 
of  tobacco  ;  and  James,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  that 
drug,  which  he  afiirmed  to  be  pernicious  lo  men's  morals,  as 
well  as  their  health,*  gave  them  permission  to  enter  it  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  inhibited  by  proclamation  ail  importation  of  it 
from  Spain.t  By  degrees,  new  colonies  were  established  in 
that  continent,  and  gave  new  names  to  the  places  where  they 
settled,  leaving  that  of  Virginia  to  the  province  iirst  planted. 
The  Island  of  Bnrbadoes  was  also  planted  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reaaoners,  during  that  age,  raised  many  objec- 
tions to  the  planting  of  those  remote  colonics  ;  and  foretold 
that,  after  draining  their  mother  country  of  inhabitants,  they 
would  soon  shake  off  her  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent 
government  in  America  ;  but  time  has  shown,  that  the  views 
entertained  by  those  who  encouraged  such  generous  under- 
takings, were  raore  just  and  solid.  A  mild  government  and 
great  naval  force  hare  preserved,  and  may  still  preserve  durmg 
some  time,  the  dominion  of  England  over  her  colonies.  And 
such  advantages  hate  commeicf  and  navigation  reaped  from 
these  establishments,  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  English 
shipping  IS  at  piesent  computed  (o  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  traffic  with  the  American  setdemenls. 

Agriculture  wis  anc  ently  veiy  impprfect  in  England.  The 
sudden  tiansiiion>!,  so  often  mentioned  by  historians,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  pi  ice  oi  grain,  and  the  prodigious  inequal- 
ity of  Its  *alue  in  different  years,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that 
the  produce  depended  entirely  on  the  seasons,  and  that  art 
had  ati  jet  done  nothing  lo  fence  against  the  injuries  of  the 
heavens.  During  this  reign,  considerable  impi'ovemenia  were 
made,  as. in  most  arts,  so  in  this,  the  most  beneficial  of  any. 
A  numerous  catalogue  might  be  formed  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets treating  of  husbandry,  which  were  written  about  this 
time.  The  nation,  however,  was  still  dependent  on  foreigners 
for  daily  bread ;    and  though  its  exportation  of  grain  now 
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forms  a  considerabie  branch  of  its  commerce,  DOtwitlistanding 
its  probable  increase  of  people,  there  was,  iti  that  period,  a 
regular  importation  from  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  from  France  ; 
and  if*t  ever  stopped,  the  bad  consequences  were  sensibly 
felt  by  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  Observations, 
computes  that  two  millions  went  out  at  one  time  for  corn.  It 
was  not  till  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  exportation  of  com 
had  been  allowed  in  England ;  and  Camden  observes,  tiiit 
agriculture  from  that  moment  received  new  life  and  vigor. 

The  endeavors  of  James,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  thoae 
of  the  nation,  for  promoting  trade,  were  attended  with  greater 
success  than  those  for  the  encouragement  of  learning.  Though 
the  age  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  eminent  writers,  a  very 
had  taste  in  general  prevailed  during  that  period;  and  tha 
monarch  himself  was  not  a  little  infected  with  it. 

On  the  origin  of  letters  amoag  the  Greeks,  the  genius  of 
poets  and  orators,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  amiable  simplicity,  which,  whatever  rudeness 
may  sometimes  attend  it,  is  so  fitted  to  express  the  genuitie 
movements  of  nature  and  passion,  that  the  compositions  pos- 
sessed of  it  must  ever  appear  valuable  to  the  discerning  part 
of  mankind.  The  glaring  figures  of  discourso,  the  pointed 
antithesis,  the  unnatural  conceit,  the  jingle  of  words ;  such 
false  ornaments  were  not  employed  by  early  writers ;  not 
because  they  were  rejected,  but  because  they  scarcely  over 
occurred  to  them.  An  easy,  unforced  strain  of  senlimeat 
runs  through  their  compositions  ;  though  at  the  same  time  wo 
may  observe,  that,  amidst  tlie  most  elegant  simplicity  of 
thought  and  expression,  one  is  sometimes  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  poor  conceit,  which  had  presented  itself  unsought  for, 
and  which  the  author  had  not  acquired  critical  observation 
enough  to  condemn.*  A  bad  taste  seizes  with  avidity  these 
frivolous  beauties,  and  even  perhaps  a  good  taste,  ere  surfeited 
by  them  :  they  multiply  every  day  more  and  more  in  the 

•  The  name  of  Polynioea,  ono  of  CEdipns's  sons,  means  in  tha 
originsl "  much  quarrelling."  In  the  altercations  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  ^eohylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  this  conceit  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  ia  remarkable,  that  so  poor  a  eonnndrmn  could  not  be 
rejected  by  any  of  these  three  poets,  so  justly  oolcbiatcd  for  theii 
taste  and  simplicity.  What  could  Shakspeare  ha^e  dona  worse ! 
Terence  has  his  "inceptio  est  Hmontium,  non  amantium."  Many 
similar  inatanoea  will  oceur  to  the  learned.  It  is  well  known  that 
Aristotle  treats  very  seriously  of  puns,  divides  them  into  Beveral 
oluBses,  and  reoomraends  the  use  of  them  to  orators. 
44" 
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fashionable  compositions:  nature  and  good  sense  are  neg 
Jected  :  labored  ornaments  studied  and  admired:  and  a  total 
degeneracy  of  style  and  language  prepares  the  way  for  bar 
bacism  and  ignorance.  Hence  the  Asiatic  manner  wa«  found 
to  depart  so  much  from  the  simple  purity  of  Athena  :  heoce 
that  tinsel  eloquence  which  is  observable  in  many  of  the 
Roman  writers,  from  which  Cicero  himself  is  not  wholly 
exempted,  and  which  so  much  prevails  in  Ovid,  Seneca, 
Lucan,  Marlisd,  and  the  Plinys. 

On  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of  the  public 
is  yet  raw  and  unformed,  this  felse  gOtler  catches  the  eye, 
and.  leaves  no  room,  either  in  eloquence  or  poetry,  for  the 
durable-  beauties  of  solid  sense  and  lively  passion.  The 
reigning  genius  is  then  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which 
prevails  on  the  first  origin  of  arts.  The  Italian  writers,  it  is 
evident,  even  the  most  celebrated,  have  not  reached  the  proper 
simplicity  of  thought  and  composilion ;  and  in  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  frivolous  witticisms  and  forced  conceits  are  but  too 
predominant  The  period  during  which  letters  were  cultivated 
in  Italy  was  so  short,  as  scarcely  to  allow  is  f 
ing  this  adulterated  relish. 

The   more  early  French  writers  are  I   bl  h      ane 

reproach.     Voiture,  Balzac,  even  Corne         h  m     h 

affected  those  ambitious  ornaments,  of  wh  h  1  I  1  an  n 
general,  and  the  least  pure  of  the  ancient.  j  pi  d  th  n  h 
BO  many  models.    And  it  was  not  till  kite    h       b  d 

reflection  gave  rise  to  a  more  natural  turn  f  th  It  d  n 
position  among  that  elegatit  people. 

A  like  character  may  be  extended  to  th    f       E     1  h 
ters;  such  as  flourished  during  the  reig        f  El     b  th      d 
James,  and  even  til!  long  afterwards.     Le  t   re       1 

in  this  island,  was  attired  in  the  same  no  a  u  -al  g    b     1    h  t 
wore  at  the  time  of  its  decay  among  the  G      k       d  B.  n   n 
And,  what  may  be  regarded   as  a  misf  h     E  gl  h 

writers  were  possessed  of  great  geniu  b  f  th  y  w  e 
endowed  with  any  degree  of  taste,  and  by  tl    t  g        a 

kind  of  sanction  to  those  forced  turns  ad  h    h 

they   so   much   affected.      Their  distort  d  pt  d 

expressions  are  attended  with  such  vigo      f         d    th  t 
admire  the  imagination  which  produced  th  h       we 

blame  the  want  of  judgment  which  ga      tl    m      I  e 

To  enter  into  an  exact  criticism  of  the  writers  of  that  age 
would  exceed  our  present  purpose.     A  short  character  of  the 
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most  eminent,  delivered  with  tJ  m  f  d  m  h  1  1  I  y 
exercises  over  kings  and   m  y  b         p    p 

Tlie  national  prepossessions  v  h    I  p         I       II  p    h  [  d 

the  former  liberty  not  the  lea  t  p     1       f  h 

If  Shakspeare  be  considered  aa  a  m       b       in      rud 
and  educated  in  the  lowest  h    t      y  n 

eithef  from  the  world  or  from  book    h    m  y  b        g^  1  d 
a  prodigy ;  if  represented  a        p    t  cap  bl      f  f        h       a 
proper  entertainment  to  a  refi     d  11        t      d 

must  abate  much  of  this  e  1    y      1     h  pos 

regret  that  many  irregularitle         d  b      d  h     Id  so 

frequently  disfigure  the  anim  t  d      d  p  ss       t 
mixed  with  them  ;  and  at  the      m      m     w     p    1    p      dm 
the  more  those  beauties,  on  a  fth      begrr      dd 

with  such  deformit'es,  Atrknp  I  lyf  tim  t 
adapted  to  a  singular  charact      1     f   q      tly  h  we 

by  inspiration  ;  but  a  reason  hi    p    p      y    f  tl      gl  1 1 
not  for  any  time  uphold.     N  d  j     1       q  p 

aions,  as  well  as  descriptions     b       d       1  b 

we  look  either  for  purity  oi        pi     ty    f  d  II      t  tal 

ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and  conduct,  however  material  a 
defect,  yet,  aa  it  affects  the  spectator  rather  than  the  reader, 
wo  can  more  easily  excuse,  than  that  want  of  taste  which  often 
prevails  in  his  productions,  and  which  gives  way  only  by  inter- 
vals to  the  irradiations  of  genius.  A  great  and  fertile  genius 
he  certEunly  possessed,  and  one  enriched  equally  with  a  tragic 
and  comic  vein ;  but  he  ought  to  be  cited  as  a  proof,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  rely  on  these  advantages  alone  for  attaining 
an  excellence  in  the  finer  arts.*  And  there  may  oven  remain 
a  suspicion,  that  we  overrate,  if  possible,  the  greatness  of  his 
genius ;  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies  often  appear  more 
gigantic,  on  account  of  their  being  disproportioned  and  mis- 
shapen.    He  died  in  1616,  aged  fifty-three  yeara. 

Jonson  possessed  all  the  learning  which  was  wanting  to 
Shakspeare,  and  wanted  all  tbe  genius  of  which  the  other 
was  possessed.  Both  of  them  were  equally  deficient  in  taste 
and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  correctness.  .  A  servile  copyist 
of  the. ancients,  Jonson  translated  into  bad  English  the  beauti- 
ful passages  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  authors,  without  accom- 
modating them  to  the  manners  of  his  age  and  country.     His 

•  Invenu/e  etiam  batbaii  solent,  disponere  et  omare  noa  nisi  erudi- 
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ment  has  been  totally  eclipsed  by  that  of  Shafcapearo,  when  > 
rude  genius  prevailed  over  the  rude  art  of  his  contemporary 
The  English  theatre  has  ever  since  talten  a  strong  tincture  oJ 
Shakspeore's  spirit  and  character;  and  thence  it  has  proceed- 
ed, tliat  the  nation  has  undergone,  from  all  its  neighbors,  the 
reproach  of  barbarism,  from  which  its  valuable  productions  in 
eome  other  parts  of  learning  would  otherwise  have  exempted 
it.  Jonsoii  had  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  from  the  king, 
which  Charles  afterwards  augmented  to  a  hundred  pounds. 
He  died  in  1637,  aged  sixly-three. 

Fairfax  has  translated  Tasso  with  an  elegance  and  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  an  exactness,  which,  for  that  age, 
are  surprising.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  faithfully  rendered 
by  a  correspondent  line  in  the  translation.  Harrington's  trans- 
lation of  Ariosto  is  not  likewise  without  its  merit.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  these  poets  should  have  imitated  the  Italians  in 
their  stanza,  which  has  a  prolixity  and  uniformity  in  it  ihat 
displeases  in  long  performances.  They  had,  otherwise,  aa 
well  as  Spenser,  who  went  before  them,  contributed  much  to 
the  polishing  and  roiining  of  the  English  versification. 

In  Donne's  satires,  when  carefully  inspected,  there  appear 
some  flashes  of  wit  and  ingenuity;  but  these  totally  suffocated 
and  buried  by  the  harshest  and  most  uncouth  expression  that 
is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 

If  the  poetry  of  the  English  was  so  rude  and  imperfect  dur- 
ing that  age,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  their  prose  would 
be  liable  lo  still  greater  objections.  Though  the  latter  appears 
the  more  easy,  as  it  is  the  more  natural  method  of  composition, 
it  has  ever  in  practice  been  found  The  more  rare  and  difficult ; 
and  there  scarcely  is  an  instance,  in  any  language,  tltal  it  has 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection,  before  the  refinement  of  poeti- 
cal numbers  and  expression.  English  prose,  during  the  reign 
of  James,  was  written  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, and  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  elegance  and  harmony 
of  the  period.  Stuffed  with  Latin  sentences  and  quotations, 'it 
likewise  imitated  those  inversions,  which,  however  forcible  and 
graceful  in  the  ancient  languages,  are  entirely  contrary  to  the 
idiom  of  the  English.  I  shall  indeed  venture  to  affinn,  that, 
whatever  uncouth  phrases  and  expressions  occur  in  old  books, 
they  were  ehiefiy  owing  to  the  unformed  taste  of  the  aiitlior; 
and  that  the  language  spoken  in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  was  very  little  different  from  that  which  we  meet  with 
at  present  in  good  company.     Of  this  opinion,  the  little  scraps 
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of  speeches  which  are  found  in  the  parhamentary  journala, 
Rnd  which  carry  an  air  so  opposite  to  the  labored  orations, 
seem  to  be  a  sufficient  proof;  and  there  want  not  productions 
of  that  age,  which,  being  written  by  men  who  were  not  autliors 
by  profession,  retain  a  very  natural  manner,  and  may  give  ua 
acme  idea  of  the  language  which  prevailed  among  men  of  thp 
world.  I  shall  particularly  mention  Sir  John  Davis's  Discovery, 
Throgmorton's,  Essex's,  and  Nevil'a  letters.  In  a  more  early 
period,  Cavendish's  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  pieces  that 
remain  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Anne  Boleyn's  letter  to  the 
king,  diflcr  little  or  nothing  from  the  language  of  our  time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  island  during  the  reigji 
of  James,  was  Lord  Bacon.  Most  of  his  performances  were 
composed  in  Latin ;  though  he  possessed  neither  the  elegance 
of  that,  nor  of  his  native  tongue.  If  we  consider  the  variety 
of  talents  displayed  by  this  man,  as  a  pubhc  speaker,  a  man 
of  business,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  author,  a  phi- 
losopher, he  is  justly  the  object  of  great  admiration.  If  we 
consider  him  merely  as  an  author  and  philosopher,  the  light  in 
which  we  view  him  al  present,  though  very  estimable,  he  was 
yet  inferior  to  his  contemporary  GaliliBO,  perhaps  even  to 
Kepler.  Bacon  pointed  out  at  a  distance  th  oad  -u 
philosophy;  Galileo  both  pointed  it  out  to  oth  d  m  d 

himself  considerable  advances  in  it.     The  E        hman  w  s 
ignorant  of  geometry :  the  Florentine  revived    h 
excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  first  that  applied  it      g    h      w  h 
esperiment,  to  natural  philosophy.     The  former  d  w  th 

tlie  most  positive  disdain,  the  system  of  Coperni  h 

fortified  it  with  new  proofs,  derived  both  from  re  d   h 

senses.     Bacon's  style  is  stiff  and  rigid  ;  his  wi  h        n 

brilliant,  is  also  often  unnatural  and  far-fetched ;       d  m 

to  be  the  original  of  those  pointed  similes  and  long-spun  alle- 
gories which  so  much  distinguish  the  English  authors :  Gfalilseo 
IS  a  lively  and  agreeable,  though  somewhat  a  prolix  writer. 
But  Italy  not  united  in  any  single  government,  and  perhaps 
satiated  with  thai  literary  glory  which  it  lias  possessed  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  too  much  neglected  the 
renown  which  it  has  acquired  by  giving  birth  to  so  great  a 
man.  Tliat  national  spirit  which  prevails  among  tlie  English, 
and  which  forms  their  great  happiness,  is  the  cause  why  they 
bestow  on  all  their  eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  rest, 
Buch  praises  and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial  and 
'n  the  sixty-sixthyearof  his  age. 
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If  the  reader  of  Raleigh's  hisloty  can  have  the  patience  to 
wade  throtigh  the  Jewish  and  rabbinical  learning  which  com 
poae  the  half  of  the  volume,  he  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  tM 
Greek  and  Roman  story,  that  his  pains  are  not  unrewarded. 
Raleigh  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient  style  which  some 
writers  would  afTect  to  revive  at  present.  He  was  beheaded 
in  1618,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Camden's  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  he  esteemed 
good  composition,  both  for  style  and  matter.  It  is  written 
with  simplicity  of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age,  and 
with  a  regard  to  (ruth.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
affirm,  that  it  is  among  the  Ijest  historical  productions  which 
have  yet  been  composed  by  any  Englishman.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  English  have  not  much  excelled  in  that  kind 
of  literature.     He  died  in  1623,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

We  shall  mention  the  king  himself  at  the  end  of  these  Eng- 
gllsh  writers ;  because  that  is  Ids  place,  when  considered  aa 
an  author.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  mediocrity  of 
James's  talents  in  literature,  joined  to  the  great  change  in 
national  tasle,  is  one  cause  of  that  contempt  under  which  his 
memory  labors,  and  which  is  often  carried  by  party  writers  to 
a  great  extreme.  It  is  remarkable,  how  different  from  ours 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  learning. 
Of  the  first  twenty  Roman  emperors,  counting  from  Cjesar  to 
Severus,  above  the  half  were  authors  ;  and  though  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  eminent  in  that  profession,  it  is  always 
remarked  to  their  praise,  that  by  their  example  they  encouraged 
literature.  Not  to  mention  Germanicus,  and  his  daughter 
Agrlppina,  persons  so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  the  greater 
part  of  the  classic  writers  whose  works  remain,  were  men 
of  the  highest  quality.  As  every  human  advantage  is  attended 
with  inconveniencies,  the  change  of  men's  ideas  in  this  par- 
ticular may  probably  be  ascribed  to. the  invention  of  printing ; 
which  has  rendered  books  so  common,  that  even  men  of 
slender  fortunes  can  have  access  to  them. 

That  James  was  but  a  middling  writer,  may  be  allowed : 
that  he  was  a  contemptible  one,  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 
Whoever  will  read  his  Basilicou  Doron,  particularly  the  two  last 
books,  the  true  law  of  free  monarchies,  his  answer  to  Cardinal 
Perron,  and  almost  all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  parlia- 
ment, will  confess  him  to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius.  If 
he  wrote  concerning  witches  and  apparitions ;  who,  in  that 
age,  did  not  admit  the  reality  of  these  fictitious  beings  ?     If  ho 
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has  composed  a  eommentaiy  on  the  Revelations,  and  proved 
the  pope  fo  be  Anfichrist ;  may  not  a  similar  reproach  be 
extended  to  the  famous  Napier ;  and  evea  to  Newton,  at  a 
time  when  learning  was  much  more  advanced  than  during  the 
reign  of  James  ?  From  the  grossness  of  its  superstitions 
we  may  infer  the  ignorance  of  an  age  ;  but  never  should  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  folly  of  an  individual,  from  his  admitting 
popular  errors,  consecrated  by  the  appearance  of  religion. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pursuits  of  literature  possess 
above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he  who  attains  but  a 
mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  preeminence  above  those  that 
excel  the  most  in  the  common  and  vulgar  professions.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  is  usually  an  emineril  lawyer ; 
yet  the  harangue  of  his  majesty  will  always  he  found  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  speaker,  in  every  parliament  during  this 
reign. 

Every  science,  as  w  11        pi      1     ratu  t  be  con- 

sidered as  being  yet  f      j      S  h  1    t     1  g  and 

polemical  divinity  reta  d  d  th     g    wth    f    II  k     wiedge. 

Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  b  p  mbl  f  th  t  d  d  by  w!  ich  he 
annexed  a  salary  to    h     m  th       t     1     n  1  cal  pro- 

fessors in  Oxford,  s  y     lb      g         try  w         I  totally 

abandoned  and  unkn  n  n  E  ,,1  d  *  Th  b  1 1  ing  of 
that  age  was  the  study  of  the  ancients,  Casaubon,  eminent  for 
this  species  of  knowledge,  was  invited  over  from  France  by 
James,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  as  well  as  by  church  preferments.t  The  famous  Antonio 
diDominis,  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  no  despicable  philosopher, 
came  likewise  into  England,  and  aflbrded  great  triumph  to  the 
nation,  by  their  gaining  so  considerable  a  proselyte  from  the 
Papists.  But  the  mortification  followed  soon  after;  the  arch- 
bishop, though  advanced  to  some  ecclesiastical  prefermenis,^ 
received  not  encouragement  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  ambition  : 
he  made  his  escape  into  Ifaly,  where  he  died  in  coafinement. 

+  Itymer,  torn  xvil.  p  709. 
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NOTES. 


Note  A,  p. 


Tun  i)SiHitmEnt  also  granted  the  queen  the  duties  of  tonna^  and 
poundnje;  but  this  conceasiou  was  at  that  time  regarded  only  as  A 
matter  iif  form,  and  she  had  levied  these  duties  before  fhey  wero 
Toted  by  parliament.  But  thcro  wns  another  cserHon  of  pOwe» 
which  slie  practised,  and  which  people,  in  tha  present  age,  &om  theil 
ignorance  of  ancient  practices,  may  be  apt  to  think  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. Her  sister,  after  the  oommenoement  of  the  war  with  France, 
had,  irom  her  Own  authority,  imposed  four  mnrks  on  each  tun  of 
■wine  imported,,  and  had  increased  the  poundage  a  third  on  all  com- 
modities. Queen  Elizabeth  continued  these  impositions  as  long  Ra 
she  thought  convenient.  The  parliament,  who  had  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  restraining  these  arbitrary  taxes  when  they  voted  the  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  thought  not  proper  to  make  any  mention,  of  them. 
They  knew  that  the  sovereign,  during  that  age,  pretended  to  have  the 
Bolo  regulation  of  foreign  trade,  and  that  their  intermeddling  with, 
that  prerogative  would  have  drawn  on  them  the  severest  reproof  if 
not  chastisement.  See  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  133,  133.  We  know  cer- 
tainly, from  the  statutes  and  journals,  that  no  such  impositions  wera 
granted  by  parliament. 

Note  B,  p.  20. 

Knox,  p.  1 27.  We  shall  suggest  afterwards  sorne  reasons  to  sus- 
pect, that  perhaps  no  express  promise  was  over  given.  Calumnies 
easily  arise  during  times  of  faction,  especially  those  of  the  reUgioue 
kind,  when  men  think  every  art  lawful  for  promoting  thek  purpose. 
The  congregation,  in  their  manifesto,  in  which  they  enumerate  all  tha 
articles  of  the  regent's  maleadministration,  do  not  reproach  her  with 
this  breach  of  promise.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  a  rumor  spread 
abroad  to  eatob  the  populace.  If  the  Papisls  have  sometimes  main- 
tained, that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  their  adversaries 
seem  also  to  have  thought,  that  no  truth  ought  to  be  told  of  idolaters. 
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nppeara  from  the  manifesto  of  tlie  congrognlion  in  Kn^Vf,  {p.  184,)  in 
which  it  is  not  so  much  as  prctpndod.  Tho  componieil  of  Scotch 
soldiers  were,  probably,  in  Sootcii  pay,  since  the  congregation  com- 
plains, that  lie  country  was  oppressed  with  taxes  to  mtuntain  armies. 
Knos,  p.  164, 165.  And  even  u  they  had  been  in  French  pay,  it  had 
been  no  breach  of  the  oapituhition,  since  they  ■were  nationti  troops, 
not  French.  ICnox  does  not  say,  (p.  139,)  that  any  of  Hie  inhabitants 
of  Perth  were  tiled  or  pnnished  for  tlieir  past  offences,  but  only  that 
they  were  oppressed  with  the  qnartering  of  soldiers  ;  and  the  congre- 
gation, in  their  manifcBto,  say  only  that  many  of  thera.  hod  fled  for 
foar.  This  plain  detection  of  tho  calmnny  with  regard  to  the  breach 
of  the  capitulation  of  Perth,  may  make  us  suspect  a  like  calumny 
■with  regard  to  tbe  pretended  promise  not  to  give  sentence  against 
the  ministers.  The  affair  lay  altogetlier  between  Hie  regent  and  tho 
laird  of  Dun  ;  and  that  gentleman,  though  a  man  of  sense  and  cbat- 
BOter,  might  be  willing  to  take  some  general  professions  for  promises. 
If  the  queen,  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  congregetion,  gave  Eaoh 
a  promise  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  prO'je'.d  to  a  sentence,  how 
could  she  expect  to  have  po-wer  to  execute  a-scnteoec  so  insidiously 
obtained  i    And  to  what  purpose  could  it  ttivh  ? 


Note  D,  p.  2[. 

Knox,  p.  153,  15i,  166.  This  author  pretends  that  this  article  was 
agreed  to  verbally,  hut  that  the  queen's  scribes  omitted  it  in  the 
treaty  which  was  signed.  The  story  is  very  unlikely,  or  rather  very 
absurd ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  allo^wed,  that  the  artioli  is  not  in 
the  treaty;  nor  do  the  congregation,  in  their  subsequent  manifra  to, 
insist  upon  it.  Knox,  p.  18i.  Besides,  would  the  qi»con  regent,  in 
an  article  of  a  treaty,  call  her  oivn  religion  idolatry  ? 

Noi'B   E,  p.  26. 

The  Scotch  lords,  in  their  declaration,  Kay,  "How  far  we  have 
sought  support  of  England,  or  of  any  otlier  prince,  and  what  just 
cause  we  had  and  have  so  to  do,  we  shall  shortly  make  manifest  unto 
the  world,  to  the  praise  of  God's  holy  name,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
all  those  that  slander  us  for  so  doing ;  for  this  vfe  fear  not  to  confess, 
that,  S3  in  this  enterprise  against  the  devU,  against  idolatry  and  the 
jnaintainers  of  tho  same,  wo  chiefly  and  only  seek  God's  glory  to  ha 
notified  unto  men,  sin  to  be  punished,  and  virtue  to  be  maintained; 
to  where  power  faileth  of  ourselves,  we  will  seek  it  wheresoever  God 
»hall  oifer  tho  same."     Knox,  p.  176. 


This  year,  the  council  of  Trent  was  dissolved,  which  had  sitten  firom 
1616.  Tho  publication  of  its  decrees  excited  anew  the  general  fer- 
jnent  in  Europe,  while  the  Catholics  endeavored  to  enforce  the 
moeptance  of  them,  and  the  Protestants  igected  them.    The  religious 
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tODtroveFsies  vrere  too  far  odviuiced  to  expect  that  any  conTiction 
would  result  from  tho  decrees  of  this  oounoiL  It  is  the  only  general 
council  wliioli  Iiaa  boeu  held  in  an  age  truly  learned  and  inquisiliYe; 
and  aa  the  history  of  it  haa  been  written  with  great  penetration  and 
judgment,  it  has  tended  very  much  to  expose  clerical  usurpations  and 
intrigues,  and  may  serve  us  as  a  spet;inion  of  more  ancient  coun'iiU 
No  one  expeeta  to  see  another  general  council,  till  the  deeay  of  leani- 
fcig  aiid  the  progress  of  ignorance  shall  again  fit  maiiMnd  for  thess 
great  impostures. 

Note  G,  p.  69. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Randolfs  Letters,  (see  Keith,  p.  990,^ 
that  some  offers  had  heen  made  to  that  minister,  of  seizing  Lenos 
andDamley,  and  delivering  them  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  hands.  Me]- 
Til  eonflrms  the  same  story,  and  says  that  the  design  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  cotispirators.  (p.  56.)  This  serves  to  justify  the  account 
given  by  the  queen's  party  of  the  Eaid  of  Baith,  as  it  is  called.  Sea 
further,  Qoodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  358.  The  other  conspiraGy,  of  which  Mur- 
ray complained,  is  much  more  unceiiain,  and  is  founded  on  very 
doubtful  evidence. 

Note  H,  p.  73. 

Buchanan  confesses  that  Itizzio  was  ugly :  but  it  may  be  inferred, 
from  the  narration  of  that  author,  that  he  was  young.  He  says  that^ 
on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  Turin,  Rizzio  was  "  in  adoles- 
centise  vigore  ;"  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Now,  tliat  event  happened 
only  a  few  years  before,  (lib.  jcvii- cap.  44.)  That  BothwoU  was  young, 
appears,  among  many  other  invincible  proofe,  firom  Mary's  instructions 
to  the  bishop  of  Durablain,  her  ambaasadoc  at  Paris ;  where  she  sayt^ 
that  in  1669,  only  eight  years  before,  ha  was  "  very  young."  He  might 
therefore  have  been  about  thirty  when  he  married  her.  Sea  Eeith's 
History,  p.  388.  l^om  the  appendis  to  the  Epistolie  Itegum  Sco- 
lorura,  it  appears,  by  authentic  documents,  that  Patiick,  earl  of  Bnth- 
wbU,  father  to  James,  who  espoused  Queen  Mary,  was  ahve  tiU  near 
the  year  ISGO.  Bnchamn,  by  a  miatdke  which  baa  been  long  ago 
corrected,  culls  him  James 


Note  I,  p    8t 

Mary  herself  confessed,  m  her  instructions  to  the  imbassaclors, 
whom  she  sent  to  riaiice,  that  Bothwell  persuaded  all  the  noblemen, 
that  tbeir  application  m  favor  of  hia  mainage  -n  as  agreeable  to  hor. 
Keith,  p.  389.  Anderson,  vol  i  p  94  Murrav  attetwarda  produced, 
to  Queen, Elizabeth's  commissioners,  a  paper  signed  by  Mary,  by 
which  she  permitted  them  to  make  this  application  to  her.  This 
permission  was  a  sufSoient  declaration  of  her  intentions,  and  was 
esteemed  equivalent  to  a  command.  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  39.  They 
even  asaETtad  that  the  house  in  which  they  met  was  surrounded  with 
Brmed  men.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p   141. 
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Note  K,  p.  103, 

Maiy'3  complaints  of  tho  quosn's  partiality  in  admitting  Murray  ts 
R  coiiferonce  was  a  mere  pretext,  in  order  to  breals  off  the  confcronOB. 
She  indeed  employs  that  reason  in  her  order  for  that  purpose,  (sea 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  184  ;)  but  in  hfo-  private  letter,  her  commiasioncra 
nre  directed  to  make  nse  of  that  order  to  prevent  hor  honor  ftom 
being  attadtnd.  Goodall,  voL  ii.  p.  183.  It  was  therefore  the  aoou- 
Baiioii  only  she  was  aJraid  of.  Murray  wos  the  least  obnoxious  of  kU 
her  enemies.  Ho  was  abroad  when  her  subjects  rebelled,  and  te- 
dnced  her  to  captivity.  He  had  only  accepted  of  the  regency,  whea 
voluntarily  proffered  him  hy  the  nation.  His  being  admitted  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  presence  was  therefore  a  verj'  bad  foundation  for  a 
quarrel,  or  for  breaking  off  the  conl'erence,  siid  was  plainly  a  mora 

Note  L,  p.  110. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  letters.  "We  shall  only  remark  in  general,  that  tho 
cHrf  objections  against  them  are,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
pnsaed  thiough  the  earl  of  Morton's  hands,  the  least  scrupulous  of  all 
Maiy'E  enemies  {  and  that  they  ore,  to  the  last  degree,  indecent,  and 
even  somewhat  inelegant,  such  as  it  Li  not  likely  she  would  UTite. 
But  to  these  presumptions  wo  may  oppose  the  following  oonsider- 
ations  ;  1.  Though  it  be  not  difBeult  to  counterfeit  a  subseriptian,  it 
is  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  counterfeit  several  pages, 
BO  as  to  resemble  eicactly  the  handwiitii^  of  any  person.  These  let- 
ters were  esamined  and  compared  with  Mary's  handwriting,  by  the 
English  privy  council,  and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among 
whom  were  several  partisans  of  that  princess.  They  might  have 
been  examined  bythe  bishop  of  Hoss,  Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's 
commissioners.  The  regent  mast  have  expected  that  they  would  be 
very  critically  examined  by  them ;  and  had  they  not  been  able  to 
stand  that  test,  he  was  only  preparing  a  scene  of  confusion  to  him- 
self. Bishop  Lesley  expresidy  declines  (he  comparing  of  the  hands, 
which  he  calls  no  legal  proof.  Qooaall,  voL  ii.  p.  389.  2.  Tho  letters 
are  very  long,  much  longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  Mary's  enemies ;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
creased the  diiHoulty,  and  exposed  any  forgery  the  more  to  the  lisk. 
of  a  detection.  S.  TTioy  are  not  so  gross  and  palpable  as  forgeries 
commonly  ore,  for  they  still  left  a  pretest  for  Mary's  jriends  to  assert 
that  their  meaning  was  strained  t«  make  them  appear  criminal.  See 
Qoodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  4.  There  is  a  long  contract  of  marriage,  said 
to  be  written  by  tire  earl  of  Huntley,  and  signed  by  the  queen,  before 
BothwtQl's  acquittal.  Would  Morton,  Tvithont  any  necessity,  have 
thus  doubled  the  difSoulties  of  the  forgery,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
tection i  6.  The  letters  are  indiscreet ;  but  such  was  apparently 
Marys  conduct  at  that  time.  They  are  inelegant  ,■  but  they  have  a 
careless,  natm'al  air.  like  letters  hastily  written  between  familiar 
triends.  6.  They  contain  such  a  variety  of  particular  circumstanoea 
RB  nobody  could  have  thought  of  inventing,  especially  as  they  must 
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necessarily  hwre  afforded  hsr  mimy  means  of  detection.  7.  We  hava 
not  the  originals  of  the  letters,  whicli  were  in  French.  "We  have 
only  a  Scotch  and  Latin  translation  irom  the  original,  and  a  Frenoll 
translation,  professedly  done  from  the  Ijitin.  Now  it  is  ronmrkahle, 
that  the  Scotch  translfttion  Is  full  of  gallicisms,  and  Is  dearly  a  trans- 
lation from,  a  French  originiil ;  suoh  as  laaie  faaJt,  Jaire  dea  Jimlet , 
make  it  leem  that  I  balieoe,  favre  sembloHt  rfe  le  craire ;  make  hrek,  J-'airt 
Wieke  i  this  ta  my  Jlral  joumeg,  i^eti  ma  premiire  Joayiiie ;  have  you 
notdesire  to  Umghl  ti'fiues  ooftt  pos  envie  de  riret  the  place  toilt  AoAJ 
unto  the  death,  la  place  tiendra  jasqw'h  to  mart ;  he  may  iiot  came  JiirtA 
of  the  house  t/iia  tmg  time,  i£  in  peal  pas  mrlir  du  logis  de  long'tema  ;  to 
mate  me  adoeriisemeiii,  /aire  m'averlii- ;  put  order  to  U,  meiire  ordre  d 
eela  ;  diseharge  yojir  Aenrt,  dicharger  voire  oaur  ;  make  giid  waleh,  faiiea 
bonne  garde,  etc.  8.  Thora  is  a  oonveraation  which  she  mentions 
between  herself  and  the  king  one  evening;  but  Murray  produced 
before  the  English  conunissionecs  the  testimony  of  one  Crawford,  a 
gentleman  of  the  earl  of  Lenos,  who  swore  that  the  king,  on  her 

9.  There  seema  TBiy  little  reason  why  Murray  and  his  associates 
Bhonld  Fun  the  risk  of. such  a  dangerous  foi^ery,  which  mart  have 
rendered  fhem  infaraoua,  if  detected  ;  since  their  cause,  from  Mary's 
known  conduct,  even  without  these  letters,  whs  sufficiently  good  and 
justifiable.  10.  Murray  exposed  ijiese  letters  to  the  examination  of 
persona  qualified  to  judge  of  them ;  the  Scotch  coundl,  the  Scotch 
parliament,  Queen  Elianbeth  and  her  council,  who  were  possessed  of  a 
great  number  of  Mary's  genuine  letters.  11.  He  gave  Mary  herself 
an  opportunity  ef  refuting  and  exposing  him,  if  she  had  choaen  to 
Uy'hold  of  it.  12.  The  letters  tally  ao  well  with  all  the  other  parts 
of  her  oonduct  during  that  ts^ansaction,  that  these  proofs  tiirow  the 
strongest  light  on  each  other.  13.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  examined  these  papers,  and  who  favored  so  much  the  queen 
of  Scots,  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  lost  his 
life  in  her  cause,  yet  believed  them  authentic,  and  was  fuUy  con- 
vinced of  her  guilt.  This  appeora,  not  only  from  his  letters,  above 
mentioned,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  but  by  his  secret 
acknowledgment  to  Bannister,  his  most  trusty  confidant.  See  State 
Trials,  voL  i.  p.  81.  In  the  conferences  between  the  duke.  Secretary 
Lidington,  and  the  bishop  of  Itrss,  all  of  them  zealous  partisans  of 
that  princes,  the  same  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted.  Ibid. 
p.  74,  75.  See,  further,  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  librar}-.  A,  3,  28, 
p.  314,  from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Indeed,  the  duke's  full  persuasion 
of  Mary's  guilty  without  the  least  doubt  ov  hesitation,  could  not  have 
had  place,  U  he  liad  found  Lidington  or  the  bishop  of  Ross  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever  told  him  that  chese  tetters  were 
fbrgod.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Lidington,  being  one  of  the  accom- 
plices, knew  the  whole  bottom  ef  the  couspiiacy  against  King  Henry, 
and  was,  besides,  a  man  of  auch  penetration,  Uiat  nothing  could 
escape  him  in  auch  interesting  events.  14.  I  need  not  repeat  tha 
presumption  drawn  from  Mary's  refusal  to  answer.  The  only  excuse 
for  her  silence  is,  that  she  suspected  Elizabeth  to  be  a  partiid  judge, 
It  was  not,  indeed,  the  interest  of  that  princess  to  acquit  and  justify 
her  rival  and  competitor  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  Lidington, 
fcom  the  secret  information  of  the  duke  of  Ncriolk,  informed  Mary, 
45* 
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by  the  bishop  of  Eoss,  tliat  the  queen  of  England  never  meant  to 
come  to  a  deeieion ;  but  only  to  get  into  her  hMida  'the  proofs  of 
Maiy's  guilt,  in  order  to  blast  her  oharacter.  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
p.  77.  But  this  was  a  better  reason  for  declining  tbe  conferenoa 
altogether,  than  for  breafeiiig  it  off,  on  &ivolous  pretences,  the  very 
moment  the  chief  accusation  ivas  unespoctedly  opened  against  her. 
Though  she  could  not  espect  Elizabeth  a  final  decision  in  her  fiivor, 
it  was  of  importance  to  give  a  satis&ctory  answer,  if  she  had  any,  to 
the  accusation  of  thoBootch.  commissioneca.  That  answer  could  have 
been  dispersed  for  the  satis&ction  of  the  public,  of  foreign  nations, 
and  of  posterity.  And  surely  after  the  accusation  and  proofe  were 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  hs.nds,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  give  in  the 
answers.  Mary's  iiiformaSon,  that  the  queen  never  intended  to  come 
to  a  decision,  could  be  no  obstacle  to  her  justification.  16.  The  very 
diaappaaronce  of  these  letters  is  a  presumption  of  their  authenticity. 
That  event  can  be  accounted  for  no  way  but  from  the  caie  of  King 
James's  friends,  who  were  desirous  to  destroy  every  proof  of  bis 
mother's  Crimea.  The .  disappoarance  of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of 
Crawford's  evidence,  from  the  Cotton  library,  (Calig.  c.  1,)  must 
havo  proceeded  from  a  like  cause.  See  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library, 
A.  3,  Z9,  p.  SS. 

I  find  an  objection  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  drawn 
from  the  vote  of  the  Scotch  piivy  council,  which  affirms  the  letters  to 
be  written  and  subscribed  by  Queen  Mary's  own  hand  ;  whereas  the 
oopies  ^ven  in  to  the  parliament,  a  few  days  after,  were  only  written, 
not  Huhsoribed.  See  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  64,  67.  But  it  is  not  con- 
sidered, that  this  circumstance  is  of  no  manner  of  force.  There 
■were  certainly  letters,  tmo  or  fslso,  laid  before  the  council;  and 
whether  'the  letters  wore  true  or  false,  this  mistake  proceeds  equally 
from  the  inaccuracy  or  blunder  of  the  clerk.  The  mistake  may  be 
accounted  for ;  the  letters  were  only  written  by  her ;  the  second 
contract  with  Bothwell  was  only  subscribed.  A  proper  accurate 
distinction  was  not  made ;  and  they  are  all  said  to  be  tvritten  and 
subscribed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Goodall,  has  endeavored  to  prove  that 
tliese  letters  clash  with  chronology,  and  that  the  queen  was  not  in 
tho  places  mentioned  in  the  letters  on  the  days  there  assigned.  To 
confirm  this,  lic  produces  chaiters  and  other  deeds  signed  by  the 
queen,- where  the  date  and  place  do  not  agree  with  the  letters.    But 
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fortune  Ihcew  into  ter  enemieB'  hands  papers  by  wtich.  they  could 
coiiviot  her.  The  same  infatuation  and  imprudence,  which  happily  ia 
the  usual  attendant  of  great  ocioies,  will  account  for  both.  It  is 
propDc  to  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  circumatanoe  of  the  foregoing 
narratiTe,  contained  in  the  history,  that  is  taken  fcom  Knox,  Buchaii 
an,  or  even  Thuanua,  or  indeed  from  any  suspected  authority. 


Note  M,  p.  111. 

Unless  wo  take  this  angry  accusation,  advanced  by  Queen  Maiy,  to 
be  an  ai^;nnient  of  Muiray'H  guilt,  there  remains  not  the  least  pre- 
BumptioD.  which  Bhould  lead  us  to  suBpcct  Tiiin  to  have  been  anywise 
an  accompUcG  in  the  king's  murder.  That  huobq  never  pretended  to 
give  any  proof  of  the  chaise ;  and  her  commissioners  affiiTued  at  the 
time,  that  thoy  themselves  knew  of  none,  though  they  were  ready  to 
maintain  its  truth  by  their  mistress's  orders,  and  would  produce  such 
proof  as  ahc  should  send  them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  that  time,  it 
was  impossible  for  either  her  or  them  to  produce  any  proof;  because 
tho  confcreneea  before  the  English  conunisaioners  -were  previously 
broken  off. 

It  is  true,  the  bishop  of  Eoas,  in  an  angry  pamphlet,  written  by 
him  under  a  borrowed  name,  (where  it  is  easy  to  say  imy  thing,) 
aifirma  that  Lord  Herreis,  a  few  days  after  the  king's  death,  chargect 
Murray  with  the  guilt,  openly  to  his  fiico,  at  his  own  table.  Tiiia 
latter  nobleman,  aa  Lesley  relates  the  matter,  affirmed,  that  Murray, 
riding  in  Fife  with  one  ra  hia  servants,  the  evening  before  tho  com- 
.misaion  of  that  crime,  sdd  to  him  among  other  talk,  "Thisn^ht, 
oro  morning,  th.e  Lord  Damley  shall  lose  his  life."  See  Anderson, 
vol.  i.  p.  75.  But  this  is  only  a  hearsay  of  Leslejc's  concerning  a 
hearsay  of  Hcrreia's,  and  contains  a  very  improbable  fact.  Would 
Murray,  without  any  use  or  necessity,  communicate  to  a  aervant  such 
a  dangerbua  and  important  secret,  merely  by  way  of  conversation 
We  may  also  observe,  that  Lord  Herreis  himself  was  one  o£  Queen 
Mary's  commissioners,  who  accused  Murray.  Had  he  ever  hear, 
this  story,  or  given  credit  to  it,  was  not  that '  tho  time  to  have  pro- 
duced it!  and  not  have  affirmed,  as  he  did,  that  he,  for  hia  part, 
knew  nothing  of  Murray's  guilL     See  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  807. 

The  earls  of  Huntley  and  Ai^le  accuse  Murray  of  this  crimo; 
but  the  reason  which  Uiey  assign  is  ridiculous.  He  had  given  hia 
consent  to  Mary's  divorce  irom  Qie  king  ;  therefore  he  was  the  king's 
murderer.  See  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  2,  p.  192.  It  is  a  aure  togu- 
Bient,  that  these  caila  knew  no  better  proof  agMnst  Murray,  otfter« 
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wise  they  would  have  pjoduced  it,  and  not  have  insisted  on  ao  absurd 
a  presumption.  "Was  not  this  also  the  time  for  Huntley  to  deny  his 
writing  Mary's  contract  with  Bothwell,  if  that  paper  had  heen  a 
forgery  i 

Murray  Could  have  no  niotiTe  to  commit  that  crime.  The  king,  in- 
deed, bore  him  some  ill  will ;  but  the  hing  himself  was  become  so 
despicable,  both  fcom  his  own  ill  conduct  and  the  queen's  aversion  to 
him,  that  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  harm  to  any  body.  To  judge 
by  the  evont^  in  any  ease,  is  always  absurd ;  especially  in  the  present. 
The  king's  murder,  indeed,  procured  Murray  the  regency ;  but  much 
more  Mary's  ill  conduct  and  impnidonce,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
foresee,  and  which  never  would  have  happened,  had  she  been  entirely 
innocent. 

Note  N,  p.  111. 

I  belioye  there  is  no  reader  of  common  sense,  who  does  not  see, 
from  the  narrative  in  the  text,  that  the  author  means  to  say,  that 
Queen  Mary  refuses  conBtantly  to  answer  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners, but  oilers  only  to  answer  in  person  before  Queen  Elizabeth  ia 
person,  contrary  to  her  practice  during  the  whole  course  of  the  con- 
ference, till  the  moment  the  evidence  of  her  being  an  accomphce  in 
her  husband's  murder  is  unoxpectedly  produced.  It  is  true,  the 
author,  having  repeated  four  or  five  times  an  account  of  this  demand 
of  being  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence,  and  having  expressed  .his 
opinion,  that  as  it  had  been  refused  fi:om  the  beginning,  even  before 
the  commenoement  of  the  conferences,  she  did  not  espcot  it  would 
now  be  compUed  with,  thought  it  impossible  his  meaning  could  be 
misunderstood,  (as  indeed  it  was  impossible  ;)  and  not  being  willing 
to  tire  his  reader  with  continual  repetitions,  he  mentions  in  a  passage 
or  two,  simply,  that  she  had  refused  to  make  any  answer.  I  believe, 
also,  there  is  no  reader  of  common  sense  who  peruses  Anderson  or 
Goodall's  collections,  and  does  not  see  that,  agreeably  to  this  narra- 
tive. Queen  Mary  insists  unalterably  and  steenuously  on  not  contin- 

bcard  in  person,  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  person ;  though  once  or 
twice,  by  way  of  bravado,  she  says  simply,  that  she  will  answer  and 
refute  her  enemies,  without  inserting  this  condition,  wMoh  still  is 
understood.  But  there  is  a  person  that  has  written  an  Inquiry,  his- 
torical and  criticai,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  has  attempted  to  refute  the  foregoing  narrative.  Ho  quotes  a 
single  passage  of  the  narrative,  in  whiti  Mary  is  said  simply  to 
refuse  answering;  and  then  a  single  passage  Jrom  Goodall,  in  which 
she  boasts  simply  that  she  will  answer ;  and  he  very  civilly,  and 
almost  dirOEtly,  calls  the  author  a  liar,  on  soeount  of  (Ms  pretended 
contradiction.  That  whole  Inquiry,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  com- 
posed of  such  scandalous  artifices  ;  and  irom  this  instance,  the  read- 
er may  judge  of  the  candor,  fdr  dealing,  veracity,  and  good  manners 
of  the  inquirer.  There  ave  indeed  three  events  in  our  history,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  touchstones  of  paity-men.  An  English  whig, 
who  assorts  the  reality  of  the  Popish  plot,  an  Irish  Cafliolic,  who 
denies  the  massacre  in  1641,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  maintains  the 
innocence  of  Queen  Mary,  must  be  considcrtd  as  men  beyond  tha 
reach  of  argument  or  reafion,  and  must  be  left  1 1  their  prejuiQccB. 
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NoTB  O,  p.  120. 
By  Murdan'a  stnte  papera,  published  nfter  the  ■writiug  of  this  his- 
tory, it  appears  that  im  agveeraent  had  teen  made  between  Elizabeth 
itud  Ihe  regent  for  the  delivering  up  of  Mary  te  him.  The  queen 
afterwards  sent  down  Killigcew  to  the  earl  of  Mario,  when  regent^ 
offering  to  put  Mary  into  his  hands.  Killigrew  was  instructed  to 
take  good  aeourity  from  the  regent  that  that  qneon  should  ho  tried  fol 
her  crimes,  and  mat  the  sentence  should  be  executed  upon  lier.  It 
appears  that  Marre  rejected  the  offer,  hecause  ivo  hear  uo  more  of  it. 

Note  P,  p.  130. 

Sir  James  Helvil  (p.  103,  109)  aserihes  to  Elizabeth  a  positive  de- 
sign of  araraating  the  Scotch  factions  against  each  other;  but  his 
evidence  is  too  inconsiderable -to  counterbalance  many  other  authnci- 
laes,  and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  her  subsequent  conduct^  aa  well  as 
her  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  her  situation.  It  was  plainly  her 
interest  that  the  king's  party  should  prevail,  and  nothing  could  have 
engaged  her  to  stop  their  progress,  or  even  forbear  openly  assisting 
them,  but  her  intention  of  still  amusing  the  queen  of  Soots,  by  the 
hopea  of  being  peaceably  restored  to  her  throne.  See,  further,  eSti'ype, 
vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  20. 

Note  Q,  p.  187. 

Tl  le  queen'a   negotiations  for  marrying  the  dulte  of  Anj'ou 

w  feigned  nor  political,  appears  clearly  from  many  circum- 

pai'ticularly  from   a   passage  in    Dr.    Porbes's   manuscript 

coE        ns,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Lord  lioyston.     She  there 

n  Walaingham,  before  ha  opens  the  treaty,  to  examine  clie  per- 

8  n    f   h    dute  i  and  as  that  prince  had  lately  recovered  from  the 

sm  U  p  X,  she  desires  her  ambassador  to  consider,  whether  he  yet 

n  d    0  much  of  his  good  looks,   aa  that  a  woman  could  fbt  her 

aft  on  him.     Ilad  she  not  been  in  earnest,  and  had  she  only 

n  amuao  the  public  or  the  court  of  Prance,  this  circumstance 


Note  E,  p.  203. 
D'Ewes,  p.  328.  The  Puritanical  sect  had  indeed  gone  so  far,  that 
a  book  ot  discipline  was  secretly  eubaoribed  by  above  five  hundred 
clergymen  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  goverimient  thereby  established  in 
the  midst  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  prelates 
and  of  the  h^h  commission.  So  impossible  is  it  by  penal  statutes, 
however  severe,  to  suppress  all  reUgious  innovation.  See  Neal's  Hist, 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  i83.    Strype's  Life  of  Whitgilt,  p.  291. 


This  year,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the  earl  beheaded 
some  years  before,   had  been  engaged  in   a  conspiracy  with  LorJ 
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Paget  for  the  delivenmoe  of  (he  queen  of  SootB.  He  was  tbTOini 
into  tlie  Tower ;  and  being  con soioas  tlitit  his  guilt  could  bo  proved 
upon  him,  at  loaat  tliat  sentence  would  infalliblj'  he  pronounced 
ngniiist  biro,  he  ireed  himself  &oni  farther  proseeution  by  a  voluntary 
dcnth.  He  shot  himself  in  the  hreast  with  a  pistol.  About  the  same 
.  time  the  earl  of  Arandel,  son  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfollt, 
having  entered  into  some  exoeptionabla  measures,  and  refteoting  on 
the  unhappy  fate  which  had  attended  hia  family,  endeavored  to  depart 
eeorctly  beyond  aea,  but  waa  discovered  and  thrown  inti>  the  Tower. 
In  1587,  this  nobleman  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treason  j 
chiefly  because  he  had  dropped  some  expressions  of  affeodon  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  affirmed  that  he  would  have  masses  said  for  the 
SU00Q33  of  the  armada.  His  peers  found  him  guilty  of  treason. 
This  aevare  sentence  was  not  executed  ;  but  Arundel  never  recovered 
his  liberty.  Ho  died  a  prisoner  in  1595.  He  carried  his  religious 
austerities  so  far,  that  they  wej:e  beheved  the  immediate  cause  tJ  his 
death. 

Note  T,  p.  216. 

Mary's  extreme  animosity  against  Elizabeth  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, and  it  broke  out  about  this  time  in  an  incident  which  may 
appear  curious.  While  the  former  queen  was  kept  in  custody  by  the 
Bttrl  of  Shrewsbury,  she  lived  during  a  long  time  in  great  intimacy 
with  the  countess ;  but  that  lady  entertaining  a  Jealousy  of  an  amoui 
between  her  and  the  earl,  their  irieudship  was  converted  into  enmity ; 
and  Mary  tapk  a  method  of  revenge,  which  at  once  gratified  her  spita 
agnirat  the  countess  and  that  against  Elizabeth.  She  wrotQ  to  tha 
queen,  inibrming  her  of  all  the  malicious,  scandalous  stories  which, 
she  said,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  reported  of  her :  that 
Elizabeth  had  given  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a  certain  person,  whom 
she  afterwards  oiten  admitted  to  her  bed  :  that  she  had  been  equally 
indulgent  to  Siraier,  the  French  agent,  and  to  the  duke  of  Anjou : 
that  Hatton  was  also  one  h  p  m  n  h  as  ven  disgusted 
with  her  excessive  love  and  d  ss  h  h  h  h  was  on  other 
occHsiona  avaricious  tothladg  as  llaa  ungrateful.  Bud 
kind  to  very  tew,  she  spar  dp  g    uEn  g  ner  amorous 

passions ;  that  notwithsta     mg  h      h  mm     she  was  not 

made  like  other  women ;  a  d  al  tl  h  d  her  in  marriage 

would  in  the  end  be  disap  d      h       h        as  so     noeited  of  her 

beauty,  as  to  swallow  the  tr      g        d  om  her  cour- 

tiers, who  could  not,  on  th  oas    n, ,        b  noering  at  hel 

for  her  ibliy :  that  it  waa  usual  for  them  to  tell  her  that  the  lustre  of 
her  beauty  dazzled  them  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  they  could  not 
behold  it  with  a  fixed  eye.  She  added  that  the  countess  had  add, 
that  Mary's  best  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  son  to  make  love  to 
the  queen  i  nor  was  there  any  danger  that  such  a  proposal  would  be 
taken  for  mockery ;  so  ridiculous  was  the  opinion  which  she  had 
entortoiued  of  her  own  charms.  She  pretended  that  the  countess 
had  represented  her  ss  no  less  odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate  in 
her  manners,  and  absurd  in  her  vanity :  that  she  had  so  beaten  a 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Soudamore,  as  to  break  that  lady's  fin- 
ger ;  and  in  order  to  cover  over  the  mattei^  it  was  pretended  that  tha 
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ftcddent  had  proceeded  bora  the  &tl  of  a  canrlleatlck :  that  she  ha£( 
cut  Knother  across  the  hand  with  a  knife,  who  had  been  bo  unfortu- 
nate aa  to  offend  her.  Mary  added,  that  the  couutess  had  informed 
her,  that  EUiiabeth  had  suborned  Rolstone  to  pretend  friendship  tn 
her,  in  order  to  debauch  her,  and  thereby  throw  infamy  on  her  rivaL 
See  Murden'a  State  Papers,  p.  S6S,  This  imprudent  and  malicious 
letter  was  written  a  very  little  before  the  detection  of  Mary's  con- 
spiracy ;  and  conliibuted,  no  doubt,  to  render  the  proceedings  agaiimt 
her  tho  more  rigoroua.  How  far  aU  these  imputations  against  Eliza- 
beth can  bo  credited,  may  perhaps  appear  doubtful  (  but  her  extrems 
fondness  for  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Eases,  not  to  mention  Mountjoj 
and  others,  with  the  curious  passages  between  her  and  Admiral  Sey- 
mout,  contiuned  iu  Haynea,  render  her  chastity  Tciy  much  to  be  sua- 
pBctod.  Her  self-conceit  with  regard  to  beauty,  wo  know  from  other 
undoubted  authority  to  have  been  extravagant.  Even  when  she  was 
a  very  old  woman,  she  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  with  r^ard 
to  her  ■'  excellent  beauties."  '  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  413.  Her  passLon- 
ntc  temper  may  also  be  proved  from  many  lively  instances ;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  with  her  to  beat  her  maids  of  honor.  See  the  Sid- 
ney Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  The  blow  she  gave  to  Essex  before  the 
privy  council  is  another  instance.  There  remsuns  in  the  Museum  a 
letter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon's,  iu  which  he  complains  grievously 
of  the  queen's  pinching  his  wife  very  sorely,  on  account  of  somo 
quarrel  between  them.  Had  this  princess  been  born  in  a  private 
station,  she  would  not  have  been  very  amiable ;  but  her  absolnts 
authority,  at  tho  same  time  that  it  gave  an  uncontrolling  awing  to  hee 
violent  paesiona,  enabled  her  to  compensate  hor  infirmities  by  many 
great  and  sign^  rirtuEs. 

Note  U,  p.  226. 
Camden,  p.  S25.  This  evidonoo  was  that  of  Curie,  her  secretary, 
whom  she  allowed  to  be  a  very  honeat  man ;  and  who,  as  well  as 
Nau,  had  given  proofa  of  bis  integrity,  by  keeping  so  long  such  im- 
portant secrets,  from 'whose  discovery  he  could  have  reaped  the 
greatest  profit.  Mary,  after  all,  thought  that  she  had  so  littlo  reaaon 
to  complain  of  Curie's  evidence,  that  she  took  eare  to  have  him  paid 
a  conaderabln  sum  by  her  will,  which  she  wrote  the  day  before  her 
death.  Goodall,  voL  i.  p.  413.  Neither  did  she  forget  Nau,  though 
less  satisfied  in  other  respects  with  his  conduct.    Id.  ibid. 


Note  X,  p.  226. 

The  detail  of  thia  conspirttoy  ia  to  be  found  in  a  lottor  of  the  queen 
pf  Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  her  groat  confidant.  Thia  letter  is  dated 
the  20th  of  May,  1536,  and  is  contained  in  Dr.  Forbes'a  manuscript 
sollections,  at  present  iu  tho  poasession  of  Lord  Rojston.  It  is  a 
ropy  attested  by  Curie,  Mary's  aecretavy,  and  endorsed  by  Lord  Bur- 
Idgh.  What  proves  its  authenticity  beyond  question  is,  that  we  find 
in  Murden's  Collection,  (p.  618,)  that  Mary  actually  wrote  that  very 
day  a  letter  to  Charles  Paget ;  and  further,  ?he  mentions,  in  the  man- 
aseript  letter,  a  letter  of  Charl^  Paget's  cf  the  10th  of  Aprih    Nowj 
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we  fi)kd  by  Kurden,  (p.  60S,)  fkut  Charles  Paget  did  actually  writ* 
her  a  letter  of  that  date. 

This  Tiolenee  of  spirit  is  vory  ooiiMstent  with  Mary's  character. 
Her  nmtenial  affection  waa  too  weak  to  oppose  the  gratifioation  of  her 
paaaions,  particularly  her  prido,  her  ambition,  and  her  bigotry.  Her 
eon,  having  made  some  fnutless  attompte  to  associate  her  with  him  iu 
the  Utle,  and  having  fonnd  the  scheme  impracticable,  on  aocoimt  of 
iJie  pr^udices  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  at  last  desisted  &om  that 
desigil,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  England,  without  coropre- 
hentling  his  mother.  She  was  in  such  a  rage  at  this  Tuiautiftil 
behavior,  as  she  imagined  it,  that  she  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
she  no  longer  cared  what  became  of  him  or  herself  in  the  world  ;  th» 
greatest  satisfaction  she  could  have  before  het  death  was,  to  aeo  him 
and  all  his  adherents  become  a  signal  example  of  tyranny,  ingrati- 
tude, and  impiety,  and  undergo  the  vengeance  of  God  for  their  wick- 
edness. She  would  find  in  CSiriatendom  other  heirs,  and  doubted  not 
to  put  her  inheritance  in  such  hands  as  would  retain  the  firmest  hold 
of  it.  She  cared  not,  sifter  taking  this  revenge,  what  became  of  her 
body.  The  quickest  death  would  then  be  the  nlost  agreeable  to  her. 
And  she  assured  her  that,  if  he  peraevered,  she  would  diaown  him 
for  her  son,  would  give  him  her  malediction,  would  disinherit  him, 
as  well  of  his  present  possessions  as  of  all  ho  could  expect  by  her ; 
aban;lonii^  him  not  only  to  her  subjects  to  treat  hinl  aa  they  had 
done  her,  but  to  all  strangers  to  subdue  and  conquer  him.  It  was  in 
vain  to  employ  menaces  against  hor :  the  fear  of  death  or  other  mis- 
fortune would  never  induce  her  ftl  make  one  step  or  pronounce  ono 
syllable  beyond  what  she  had  determined.  She  would  rather  perish 
witli  honor,  in  maintaining  the  dignity  to  which  God  had  raised  her, 
than  degrade  herself  by  the  least  pusillanimity,  or  act  what  waa 
unworthy  of  her  station  aud  of  her  race.    Murden,  p.  686,  667. 

James  said  to  Courcelles,  the  Prench  ambassador,  that  he  had  seen 
a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  threatened  to  disinherit 
him,  cind  said  that  he  might  betake  Tiiin  to  the  lordship  of  Darnley ; 
for  that  was  all  he  had  by  his  father.  Conrcelles'  Letter,  b  MS.  of 
Dr.  Ciimphell's.  There  is  in  Jebb  (vol.  ii.  p.  673)  a  letter  of  hers, 
whore  she  throws  out  the  same  monaoe  against  him. 

We  find  this  scheme  of  seizing  the  Mng  of  Scots,  and  deKvcring 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain,  proposed  by 
Morgan  to  Mary.  See  Murden,  p.  525.  A  mother  must  be  ver^ 
violent  to  whom  one  would  dare  to  make  snoh  a  proposal ;  but  it 
seems  Hhe  aasented  to  it.  Was  not  such  a  woman  very  capable  of 
murdering  her  husband,  who  had  so  grievously  offended  her  S 

Note  Y,  p,  227. 

The  volume  of  etate  papers  collected  by  Murden,  prove,  beyond 
eontroversy,  that  Mary  was  long  in  cloae  correspondence  with  Bab- 
ington,  (p.  613,  616,  632,  633.)  She  entertained  a  like  correspondenoB 
with  Ballai'd,  Moi^an,  and  Charles  Paget,  and  laid  a  scheme  with 
them  for  an  insurrection,  and  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spain, 
(p.  628,  631.)  The  samepapers  ahow,  that  there  had  been  a  discontin- 
uance of  Babington's  correspondence,  agreeably  to  Camden's  narva« 
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tioii.  ^ee  State  Papers,  (p.  613,)  where  Morgan  recommends  it  *i 
Queen  Mary  to  renew  hej:  correspondence  witli  Babingtou.  These  cii 
cumstances  prore,  that  no  iveight  can  be  laid  on  Mary's  denial  ol 
guilt,  and  that  her  oarreapondence  with  Babingl'jn  contained  pactio 
jlors  wMoh  could  not  bp  avowed. 


Note  Z,  p.  227. 

Thoro  are  three  suppositions  by  which  the  letter  to  Babingtou  raay 
ba  accounted  foe,  without  allowing  Mary's  concurrenoe  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  aseaasinating  Elizabeth.  The  first  is,  that  which  she  ^eems 
herself  to  haTe  embraced,  that  her  secretaries  had  reoraved  Babing- 
ton's  letter,  and  had,  without  any  tveaoherous  intention,  ventured  of 
themselves  to  answer  it,  and  had  never  conununicated  tlie  matter  to 
her.  But  it  is  utterly  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  a  princess 
of  so  much  sense  and  spirit  should,  in  an  affair  of  that  importance,  be 
BO  treated  by  her  seiTants  who  lived  in  Ihe  house  with  her,  and  who 
had  every  moment  an  opportunity  of  communicating  the  aocrot  to 
her.  If  the  conspiracy  failed,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severest 
puniahnient  from  the  court  of  England ;  if  it  succeeded,  the  lightest 

Cnishinent  which  they  could  hope  for  &om  their  ovim  mistress,  must 
disgrace,  on  account  of  their  tementy  Not  to  mention,  that 
Mary's  concurrence  was  in  some  degree  requisite  Ibr  effecting  the 
rlesign  of  her  escape.  It  was  proposed  to  attack,  her  guitrds  while 
she  was  employed  in  hunting ;  she  must  therefore  concert  the  time 
and  place  with  the  conspiratom.  The  second  supposition  is,  lihat  these 
two  secretaries  were  previously  trwtors  j  and  being  gamed  by  Wal- 
singham,  had  made  such  a  reply  in  their  mi^itress  s  cipher,  as  might 
involve  her  in  the  guilt  of  the  conspiracy.  But  these  two  men  had 
Jived  long  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  entirely  trusted  by  her, 
and  had  never  feilen  under  suspicion  either  with  her  or  her  partisans. 
Camden  informs  us,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed  a  reward  from 
Walsingham,  on  pretence  of  some  promise ;  but  Walsingham  told 
him  that  he  owed  turn  no  reward,  and  that  he  had  made  no  discov- 
eries on  his  examuiation  which  were  not  kHown  with  certainty  from 
other  quarters.  The  third  supposition  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor 
the  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  ever  saw  Babington's  letter,  or 
made  any  answer ;  but  that  Walsingham,  having  deciphered  the 
former,  forged  a  reply.  But  this  suppositioli  ilnplies  the  falsehood  of 
the  whole  story,  told  by  Camden,  of  (Jiffbi'd's  access  to  the  queen  of 
Soots'  family,  and  Paulet'a  refusal  to  concur  in  ftUovring  his  servania 
to  be  bribed.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  Nan's  and  Curie's  evidence 
must,  on  this  supposition,  have  been  extorted  by  violence  and  terror, 
they  ii'ould  necessarily  have  been  engaged,  for  their  own  justification, 
to  liave  told  the  truth  afterwards;  especially  upon  the  accession  of 
James.  But  Camden  informs  us,  liiat  Nau,  oven  after  that  event,  per- 
^Ited  still  in  his  testimony. 

We  must  also  consider,  that  the  two  last  suppositions  imply  such  a 
monstrous  criminal  eoaduct  in  Walsingham,  and  consequently  in 
Elizabeth,  (for  the  matter  could  be  no  secret  to  her,)  as  exceeds  all 
credibility.  If  we  consider  the  situation  of  things,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  times,  Mary's  consent  to  Babington's  conspiracy  appears 
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muclj.  more  iiHtural  sjid  probable.  She  beEcved  Elizabeth  to  be  • 
naurper  and  a  heretic.  She  regarded  her  as  a  personal  ajid  a  violent 
enemy.  She  knew  that  schemes  for  ^ssasinating  heretics  were  very 
£fimi!ijr  in  tliat  ege,  and  generally  approved  of  by  the  oonrt  of  Eoma 
and  the  zealons  CatholicH.  Her  own  liberty  and  aovereignty  Tver* 
cai-neoted  with  the  ancoeas  of  this  enterprise ;  and  it  cannot  appear 
strange,  that  where  nuen  of  so  much  merit  as  Babington  could  ba 
engaged  by  bigotry  alone  in  so  criminal  an  enterprise,  Mary,  who 
was  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  joined  to  BO  many  o^ers,  should 
have  given  her  consent  to  a,  scheme  projected  by  her  Mends.  "Wo 
may  be  previously  certain,  that  if  such  a  scheme  was  ever  conuuuni- 
catod  to  her,  with  any  probability  of  suEcesa,  she  would  assent  to  it ; 
and  it  served  the  purpose  of  "Walsingham  and  the  English  ministry  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  these  schemes,  aa  soon  as  they  had 
gotten  an  expedient  for  intercepting  her  answer,  and  detecting  the 
conapiracy.    Now   "Wal  '     ham'   t        Id       f  tl     m  tt     '  po- 

sition necessary  t  B  to 

As  to  the  not      nishi  N      an  Eh  vei 

is  the  practice  to    ui         es  er    nm      Is  gi  neo 

against  the  prine    al 

But  what  ough         m  lur  is, 

that  they  must  all  oo  es      fhe 

SurUaana  of  I>Iary   an  hs  ler. 

ot  the  slightest  po  em. 

Neither  at  that  t  m  im  dia- 

covoced,   by  the     um      us  ts  had 

embraced  Mary's  to  an  ess 

three  supposition  gists  eom      t  to 

have  flxed  on  an  am  os  asi  ih  The 

positive  proof  of  dj  es  her 

Tery  strong  circ  msta  ce  mams  nmm  B        gton, 

who  had  an  extrei      interest  to  comm  m  een 

af  Scots,  behoved  rr  oe  ler, 

and  had  received  an  anawer  irom  her.  He,  as  weU  as  the  other  oon- 
Bpiratora,  died  in  that  belieE  There  has  not  occurred,  since  that 
time,  the  least  argumeivt  to  prove  that  they  were  mistaken ;  can  there 
be  any  reason  at  present  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion  ?  Cam- 
den, Uiough  a  professed  apologist  for  Mary,  is  constrained  to  tell  the 
story  in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  supposes  her  guitl.  Such  was 
tile  impossibility  of  finding  any  other  consistent  account,  even  by  a 
man  of  parts,  who  was  a  cont^porary  1 

In  this  light  might  the  question  have  appeared  even  during  Mary's 
trial.  But  what  now  puts  her  guilt  beyond  all  controveray  is  Uie 
fallowing  passage  of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan,  dated  the  27th  of 
July,  1586  :  "  Aa  to  Babington,  he  hath  both  kindly  and  honeatly 
offered  himself  and  all  his  means  to  be  employed  any  way  I  would ; 
whereupon  I  hope  to  have  satisfied  him  by  two  of  my  several  letters 
since  I  had  his ;  and  the  rather  for  that  I  opened  him  the  way, 
whereby  1  received  his  with  your  aforesaid."  Murden,  p.  533.  Bab. 
ii^ton  confessed  that  he  had  offered  her  to  aasasamato  the  queen.  It 
appeara  by  this  that  ahe  had  accepted  the  oifer  ;  so  that  all  the  aup- 
positions  of  "VValeingham's  foi^ery,  or  the  temerity  or  treachery  of 
her  secretaries,  fall  to  the  ground. 
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Thia  paTliament  gismted  the  queen  a  eupply  of  a  Butsidj'  (tiiiJ  two 
fifteenths.  They  adjourned,  and  met  again  alter  the  execution  of  the 
queen  of  Soots  ;  when  theve  parsed  some  romarkablo  incidents,  wliioh 
it  may  be  proper  not  to  omit.  We  shall  give  them,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Sunon  D'Ewes,  (p.  410,  411,)  which  are  almost  wholly  transcribed 
from  Townshend's  Journal.  Oh  Monday,  the  27th  of  Pobiuory, 
Mr.  Cope,  first  using  some  speeches  touching  the  necessity  of  a 
learned  nunistry,  and  the  EHiendment  of  things  amisa  in  the  eeelesias- 
tical  estate,  offered  to  the  house  a  hill  and  a  book  written ;  the  bill 
oontaiuing  a  petition,  that  it  might  be  enacted,  that  all  laws  now  in 
force  tousling  eecdesiaslical  government  should  be  void ;  and  that  it 
might  be  enacted,  that  that  Book  of  Common  Prayer  now  offered,  and 
nane  other,  might  be  received  into  the  church  to  be  used.  The  book 
:x>ntained  the  form  of  prayer  and  administration  of  the  aaoramenta, 
with  divers  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  church ;  and  he 
desired  that  the  book  m^ht  be  read.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  in 
effect  used  this  speech  ;  For  that  her  majesty  before  this  time  had 
commanded  the  house  not  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  and  that  hoc 
majesty  had  promised  to  take  order  in  those  causes,  he  doubted  not 
but  to  the  good  satisfaction  of  all  her  people,  he  desired  that  it  woidd 
please  them  to  spare  the  reading  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  house 
desired  the  reading  of  it.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  deshed  tho  clerk 
to  read.  And  the  court  being  ready  to  read  it,  Mr.  Dalton  made  a 
motion  against  the  reading  of  it,  saying,  that  it  was  not  meet  to  be 
rend,  and  it  did  appoint  a  new  form,  if  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  ceremonies  oi  the  church,  to  the  discredit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  whole  state ;  and  thought  that  this  deal- 
ing would  bnng  her  majesty's  indignaljou  against  the  house,  thus  to 
raiterprise  this  deaUng  with  those  things  which  her  majesty  especially 
liad  taken  into  her  own  charge  and  direction.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Lewkenor  spake,  showing  the  necessity  of  preaching  and  of  a  learned 
ministry,  and  thought  it  very  fi,t  that  tiie  petition  aud  book  should  ba 
read.  To  this  purpose  spalce  Mr.  Hurleston  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg ;  and 
so,  the  time  being  passed,  the  house  broke  up,  and  neither  tiie  peti- 
tion nor  book  read.  This  done,  her  miyesty  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
wcU  for  this  petition  and  book,  as  for  that  other  petition  and  book  for 
the  like  ^ect,  that  was  delivered  the  last  session  of  parliament,  which 
Mr.  Speaker  sent  to  her  m^esty.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  February, 
her  raiyesty  sent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  occasion  whereof  the  house  did 
not  flit.  On  Wednesday,  the  first  of  March,  Mr.  Wontworth  delivered 
to  Mr.  Speaker  certtun  articles,  which  contained  questions  touching 
the  liberties  of  the  house,  and  to  some  of  which  he  was  to  answer, 
and  desired  they  m^ht  be  read.  Mr.  Speaker  desired  him  to  spare 
his  motion  until  her  m^esty's  pleasure  was  further  known  touching 
the  petition  and  book  lately  deUvered  into  the  house  i  but  Mr.  Went- 
wortii  would  not  be  So  satisfied,  but  required  his  arliclea  might  be  read. 
Mr.  Wentworth  introduced  his  queries  by  lamenting  that  he,  as  well 
as  many  others,  were  deterred  from  spealang  by  their  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  liberties  of  the  house ;  and  tlie  queries 
were  as  follow  ;    Whether  this  council  were  not  a  place  for  any  mem- 
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bei  of  tho  BnmB  here  aSBsmbled,  fteely  and  witliout  oonti'olmcnt  of  any 
person  or  danger  of  laws,  by  bill  or  apencli  to  utter  any  of  tho  griefi 
of  this  commonwealth  whatsoever,  toucliinc  the  Bcrvioe  of  Qod^'-thB 
safety  of  the  prince,  and  this  noble  refJm  !  Whether  that  grent  honor 
may  be  done  unto  God,  and  benefit  and  service  unto  the  prince  and 
state,  without  free  speech  in  this  council  that  may  be  done  with  it! 
Whether  there  be  any  council  which  can  make,  add,  or  diminish  from 
Uie  laws  of  the  reabn,  but  only  this  council  of  parliament  i  Whether 
it  be  not  against  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  secret  or  mat- 
ter of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the  prince  or  any 
other,  concerning  the  high  service  of  God,  prince,  or  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  house  ?  Whether  tho  speaker  or  an^  other  may 
interrupt  any  member  of  this  council  in  his  speech  used  in  this  house 
tending  to  any  of  the  forenamed  services !  "Whether  the  speaker  may 
rise  when  he  will,  any  matter  being  propounded,  without  consent  M 
the  house  or  not !  "Whothec  the  speaker  may  overrule  the  house  in 
any  matter  or  cause  there  in  question,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  ruled  or 
overruled  in  any  mattoc  or  not  i  Whether  the  prince  and  state  can 
continue,  and  stand,  and  be  mainlined,  witliout  .this  council  of  par- 
liament, not  altering  the  government  of  the  state  ?  At  the  end  of 
these  questions,  says  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  I  found  set  down  this  short 
note  or  memorial  ensuing ;  by  which  it  may  be  perceived  both  «-hat 
Serjeant  Puckering,  the  speaker,  did  with  the  said  questions  after  he 
had  received  thenu.  and  what  became  also  of  this  business,  viz. : 
"  These  questions  Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up,  and  showed  Sir  Thom- 
as HonagB,  who  so  handled  the  matter,  that  Mr,  Wentworlh  went  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  questions  not  at  all  moved.  Mr.  Buckler  of 
Essex  herein  brake  hia  Mth  in  forsakii^  the  matter,  etc.,  and  no 
more  was  done."  Alter  setting  down,  continues  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes, 
the  said  business  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  original  journal  book, 
there  follows  only  this  short  conclusion  of  the  day  itself  via. :  "  This 
day,  Mr.  Speaker  being  sent  for  to  the  queen's  majesty,  the  house 
departed."  On  ThUTsday,  the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Lewkenor, 
Mr.  HurlBston,  and.  Mr.  Bainbrigg  were  sent  for  to  my  lord  chancel- 
lor and  by  divers  of  the  privy  council,  and  &om  thence  were  sent  to 
the  Tower.  On  Saturday  the  4th  day  of  March,  Sir  John  Higham. 
made  a  motion  to  this  house,  ibr  that  divers  good  and  necessary  mem- 
bers thereof  were  taken  &0m  them,  that  it  woidd  please  them  K 


humble  petitioners  to  her  majesty  for  the  restitution  of  them  again  to 
this  house.  To  which  speeches  Mr.  Vice- chamberlain  answered,  that 
if  the  gentlemen  were  comnuttcd  for  matter  within  the  compass  of 
the  privilege  of  the  house,  then  there  might  be  a  petition  ;  but  if  not, 
then  we  should  give  occasion  to  her  majesty's  further  displeasure ; 
and  thfltefoce  advised  to  stay  until  they'  heard  more,  which  could  not 
be  long.  And  further,  he  said,  touching  the  book  and  the  petition, 
her  majesty  had,  for  divers  good  causes  best  known  to  herself  thought 
fit  to  suppress  tho  same,  without  any  further  examination  thereof; 
and  yet  thought  it  very  unfit  for  her  majesty  to  give  any  account  of 
her  doings.  But  whatsoever  Mr,  Vice-chamberlain  protended,  it  is 
moat  probable  these  members  were  committed  for  intermeddling  with 
matters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majesty  had  oiten  inhibited, 
and  which  had  caused  so  much  disputation  and  so  many  msBlingi 
Set.ween  the  two  houses  the  last  parliament. 
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This  is  iiU  we  find  of  tte  matter  in  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes  and  Tovms- 
aend  i  and  it  appears  that  those  members  wto  had  been  committed, 
were  detoined  in  custody  till  tho  queen  thouglit  proper  to  roleEisE 
them.  These  questions  of  Mr.  "Wcntwortli  are  curious;  because  they 
contain  some  faint  dawn  of  tlie  present  English  constitution,  though 
BuddeQly  eclipsed  by  ihe  arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth.  "Wont- 
worth  was  indeed  by  his  Puritanism,  aa  well  as  his  love  of  liberty, 
(for  these  two  characters,  of  such  unequal  merit,  arose  and  advanced 
together,)  the  true  forerunner  of  the  Hambdens,  the  Pyms,  and  the 
Hollises,  who  in  the  next  age,  vrkh  less  coumge,  because  with  less 
danger,  rendered  their  principles  so  triumphant.  I  shall  only  ask, 
whether  it  be  not  sufficiently  clear  from  all  these  transactions,  that  io 
tie  two  succeeding  reigns  it  was  the  people  who  encroached  upon  the 
sovereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  attempted,  as  is  pj-etended,  to  usurp 
upon  the  people ! 

Note  BB,  p.  259. 

Tho  queen's  speech  in  the  camp  of  Tilbury  was  in  these  words  ; 
■'  My  loving  people,  wo  have  been  persuaded,  by  somo  that  are  careful 
of  our  safDty,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselfes  to  armed  mul- 
titudes  for  fear  of  treachery ;  but  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live 
to  distrust  my  fiuthful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear ;  I  have 
always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  ray  chiefest 
strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  sub- 
jects. And  therefore  I  ara  come  amoi^iat  you  at  this  time,  r.ot  as  fit 
my  recreation  or  Sporl,  but  being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  heat  of 
the  battle  to  Uve  or  die  amongst  you  all ;  to  lay  down,  for  my  God, 
and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honor  and  my^lood, 
even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  aniKaeblo 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  Btigland 
too  i  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of 
Europe,  should  daro  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realms ;  to  which 
rather  than  any  dishonor  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up 
arms.  I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every 
one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  by  your  forward- 
ness, tlmt  you  have  deaervcd  rewarda  and  crowns  ;  and  wD  do  assure 
you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince  th  h  11  b  duly  p  d  u.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  lieutenant-ge  ral  h  11  b  my  te  d  than  whom 
never  prince   commanded   am  hi  d        rthy  subject!   not 

doubting,  by  your  obedienee  t    my  g  1    by         u:         oord  in  the 

camp,  and  your  valor  in  tho  ii  Id  w  h  11  h  ly  h  e  a  famous 
victory  over  those  enemies  of  m  O  d  f  k  gd  and  of  my 
people." 

No      CC   p   264 

Strype,  vol.  iii,  p.  525,    O 
dispersion  of  the  Spanish  a  m 
queen's  great  but  unworthy  f 

to  t^e  last.     He  had  discov       i  a         in        j     i  ms  muiiaiy 

entocpiiscB,  and  was  suspected  of  cowardice  ;  yet  she  intrusted  him 
vith  the  command  of  hor  armies  during  the  danger  of  the  Spanisli 
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invaeion  j  a  partiality  wbiot  might  have  proved  fatal  to  her,  had  fli« 
d'jka  of  Pnrma  Ijeeit  able  to  land  his  troopa  in  England.  Sho  had 
even  ordered  a  commission  to  bo  drawn  for  him,  constituting  him  her 
lieutenant  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland ;  hut  Burleigh 
and  Hatton  represented  to  her  the  danger  of  intrusting  aueh  unlim- 
ited authority  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  and  prerentj?d  the  osecu- 
tion  of  that  design.  No  wonder  that  a  conduct  so  unlihe  the  Tisnal 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  her  partiality  was 
founded  on  some  Other  passion  than  friendship.  But  Elizabeth 
seemed  to  carry  her  affection  t«  Leicester  no  farther  than  the  graTc ; 
she  ordered  his  goods  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  public  sale,  in  order  to 
reimburse  herself  of  some  debt  which  he  owed  her ;  and  her  usuiil 
attention  to  money  was  observed  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  This  earl  was  a  great  hypocrite,  a  pretend- 
er to  the  strictest  rehgion,  an  encourager  of  the  Puritans,  end  a 
founder  of  hospitala. 

Note  DD,  p.  28*. 

Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  642.  Id.  append,  p.  239.  There  are  some  singu- 
lar passages  in  this  last  Bpeeoh,  which  may  be  worth  taking  notice  of, 
especially  as  they  came  from  a  member  who  w^  no  oouiiier  ;  fbr  ha 
argues  against  the  subsidy.  "And  firsts"  says  he,  "  for  the  necessity 
thereof,  I  cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were  a  charge  imposed  upon  us  by 
her  majesty's  oommandmeiil,  or  a  demand  proceeding  from  ber  mi^es- 
ty  by  way  of  request,  that  I  think  there  is  not  one  amjpng  us  all, 
either  so  disobedient  a  sulgeot  in  regard  of  our  duty,  or  ao  unthank- 
ful a  nian  in  respect  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which  by  her  or  from 
her  wtfbave  received,  which  would  not  with  frank  consent,  both  of 
voice'jnd  heart,  most  willingly  submit  himself  thereunto,  without 
any  ifl^revercnd  inquiry  into  the  causes  thereof.  For  it  is  conUnually 
in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goods,  and  lives,  are  at  our 
prince's  disposing.  And  it  agreeth  very  well  with  that  position  of 
the  civil  law,  ■which  sayeth,  '  Quod  omnia  regis  sunt.'  But  how  i 
'  Ita  tamen  ut  omnium  sint.  Ad  regem  enim  potestas  omnium  per- 
linet;  adsingulos  proprietas.'  So  that  although  it  bo  most  true  that 
her  majesty  hath  over  oursolyes  and  out  goods  'potestatem  impe- 
randi,*  yet  it  is  true,  that  until  that  power  oommaJid,  (which,  no 
doubt,  will  not  command  without  very  just  cause,)  every  subject  hath 
his  ovm  •  proprietatem  possidendL'  'Which  power  and  command- 
ment from  her  majesty,  which  we  have  not  yet  received,  I  take  it, 
(saving  reformation,)  tiiat  we  are  freed  from  the  cause  of  neceasifg. 
And  the  cause  of  necessity  is  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  common- 
wealth," etc  The  tenor  of  the  speech  pleads  rather  for  a  general 
benevolence  than  a  subsidy ;  for  the  law  of  Richard  III.  against 
benevolence  was  never  conceived  to  have  any  fbrco.  The  member 
even  proceeds  to  assert,  with  sonis  precaution,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  parliamont  to  refuse  the  king's  demand  of  a  subsidy  ;  and 
that  tiiere  was  an  instance  of  that  liberty  in  Henry  lU.'s  time,  neal 
four  bundled  years  before.    Sub  Jiiae. 
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ortatico  of  tliese  abases  bf 
elireced  in  the  first  eeaaion 
sE  the  Beat  parliament  of  the  subsequent  ceign,  by  which,  also  we 
niRy  learn  tliat  Elizabeth  had  given  no  redress  to  the  grievances  cam- 
plained  of.  " First,"  says  he,  "they  take  in  kind  what  they  ought 
not  to  take ;  secondly,  they  take  in  quantity  a  fac  greater  proportion 
tlian  Cometh  to  your  majesty's  use ;  thivdly,  they  take  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  in  a  manner,  I  say,  directly  and  expreealy  prohibited  by  tho 
several  laws.  For  the  first,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their  name ;  for  in- 
stead of  takeia,  they  become  taxers.  Instead  of  taking  provisions  for 
your  m^esty's  service,  tJiey  tax  your  people  '  ad  redimendam  vexa- 
tioaem  ; '  imposing  upon  them  and  extorting  from  them  divers  sums 
of  money,  sometimes  in  gross,  sometimes  iii  the  nature  of  stipends 
annually  paid,  '  ne  noceant,'  to  be  freed  and  eased  of  their  oppression. 
Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law  they  cannot  d6 ;  timber  trees, 
which  are  the  beauty,  countenauce,  and  shelter  of  men's  houses;  that 
men  have  long  spared  from  their  own  purse  and  proAt ;  that  men. 
esteem  fbr  then  use  ond  delight,  above  ten  times  the  value  ;  that  are 
a  lo^  which  men  cannot  repair  or  recover.  These  do  th^  take,  to 
the  defacing  and  spoiling  of  yonr  sul^ecta'  mansions  and  dwellinga, 
except  they  May  be  compounded  with  to  their  own  appetites.  And 
if  a  gentleman  be  too  hard  -for  them  while  hs  is  at  home,  they  will 
watoh  their  time  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  a  servant  remainii^, 
and  put  the  axe  to  tho  root  of  tho  tree,  ere  even  the  master. can  stop 
it.  AgMn,  they  use  a  strange  and  most  unjust  exaction  in  causii^ 
the  subjocts  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own  debts,  due  from  your 
majesty  unto  them  ;  so  aa  a  poor  man,  wh^i  ho  h^  had  Ma  hay,  or 
his  wood,  or  his  poultry  (winch  perchance  he  was  full  loath  to  part 
with,  and  had  for  the  provision  of  his  own  family,  and  not  to  put  to 
sale)  taken  from  him,  and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  but  under  the  value, 
and  Cometh  to  receive  his  money,  he  shall  have  after  the  rate  of 
twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated  for  poundage  of  his  due  payment 
upon  HO  hard  eonditiona.  Nay,  further,  they  are  grown  to  that  extrem- 
ity, (as  is  affirmed,  though  it  be  scarce  credible,  save  that  in  such  per- 
sons all  thinga  are  credible,)  that  they  will  take  double  poundage, 
once  when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the  second  time  when 
the  money  is  paii  For  the  second  point,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
touclung  the  quantity  which  they  take  fer  above  that  which  is 
answered  to  your  majesty's  use ;  it  is  affirmed  unto  roe  by  divers  gen- 
tlemen of  good  report,  as  a  matter  which  I  may  safely  avouch  unto 
your  majesty,  that  there  is  no  pound  profit  which  redoundeth  unto 
your  m^esty  in  this  course,  but  induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound 
damage  upon  your  subjects,  beside  the  discontentment.  And  to  the 
end  they  may  m^e  thrar  spoil  more  securely,  what  do  they  i  Where- 
as divers  statutes  do  strictly  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  take  shall 
be  registered  and  attested,  to  tho  end  that  by  making  a  collation  of 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  country  and  that  which  is  answered  above, 
their  deceits  might  appear,  they,  to  the  end,  to  obscure  their  deceits, 
utterly  omit  the  observation  of  this,  which  the  law  presoribeth.  And 
therefore  to  descend,  if  it  may  please  yonr  majesty,  to  the  third  sort 
(if  abuse,  which  is  of  the  unlawful  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof 
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Ihis  quettloit  is  a,  br<tnc1i ;  it  is  so  manifold,  aa  it  rather  sakcth  an 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  pci'ticulars  than  a  prosecution  of  till.  Pol 
their  price,  by  law  they  ouglit  to  take  as  they  can  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  by  abuse,  they  talce  at  an  imposed  and  enfoccod  price.  By  law 
they  ought  to  take  but  one  apprizement  by  neighbors  iii  Oie  countiT' ; 
by  abuse,  they  make  a  second  appriaement  at  tho  court  gate ;  and 
■when  the  subjects'  cattle  come  np  many  roilea,  lean  and  out  of 
plight  by  reason  of  their  travel,  then  they  pme  them  anew  at  on 
abated  price.  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun ;  by 
abuse,  uiey  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  nighttime,  a  time  well  chosen 
for  malefactors.  By  law,  they  ought  not  to  take  in  tho  highways,  (a 
place  by  her  miyeaty's  liigh  preiogatiye  protected,  and  by  statute  by 
special  words  excepted ;)  by  abuse,  they  take  in  tho  highways.  By 
law,  they  ought  to  show  their  conuniasion,  etc.  A  number  of  other 
parliciUars  there  are,"  etc.     Bacon's  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  SOS,  306. 

Sach  were  the  abuses  which  Elizabeth  -would  neither  permit  her 
parliaments  to  ftieddle  with,  nor  redress  herself.  I  believe  it .  will 
readily  be  allowed,  that  this  slight  prerogative  alone,  which  lias 
passed  almost  unobserved  amidst  other  branches  of  so  much  greater 
importance,  was  sulKcJent  to  extinguiah  all  regular  liberty.  For  what 
elector,  or  member  of  parliament,  or  even  juryman,  durst  oppose  the 
■will  of  the  court,  while  he  lay  under  the  laah  of  such  an  arbitrary 
prerogative  i  For  a  further  account  of  tho  grievous  and  incredible 
oppressions  of  purveyors,  see  the  Joumnla  of  the  house  of  commons, 
voL  i.  p.  190.  There  is  a  story  of  a  carter,  which  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning on  this  occasion.  "  A  carter  had  three  limes  been  at  Wind- 
a>r  with  his  cart,  to  carry  away,  upon  summons  of  a  remove,  some 
part  of  the  stuff  of  her  majesty's  wariirobe ;  and  when  ne  had  repaired 
thither  once,  twice,  Bjid  tlis  tliird  time,  and  that  they  of  the  wardrobe 
had  told  him  tho  third  time,  that  the  remove  held  not,  the  carter, 
clapping  his  hand  on  his  th^ii,  said,  ■  Now  I  see  that  the  queen  is  a 
■woman  as  well  as  my  iwfe ; '  which  words  being  overheard  by  her 
majesty,  who  then  stood  at  the  ■window,  she  said,  '  What  a  villain  is 
this?'  and  so  sent  him  three  angels  to  stop  his  mouth."  Bh'ch'a 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

Note  FF,  p.  27*. 

This  year,  tho  nation  suffered  a  great  loss,  by  the  deatti  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Walsingham,  secretary  of'state;  a  man  eiiuaUy  celebrated  for  his 
abilities  and  his  integrity.  He  had  passed  through  many  employ- 
ments, had  been  very  &T!eal  in  his  expense,  yet  died  so  poor,  that  his 
family  was  obliged  to  giva  him  a  private  huriaL  He  left  only  one 
daughter,  first  married  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  to  the  ear!  of  Essex, 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  lastly  to  the  earl  of  Cianrioardo  of 
Ireland.  Tho  same  year  died  Thomas  Randolph,  who  hod  been  em- 
ployed by  the  queen  in  several  embas^ea  to  Scotland  ;  as  did  also  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  elder  brother  to  Leicester. 
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Spuiisll  fleet  of  flfCy-three  Bail,  whicli  hitd  ten  ^ouaaud  men  on 
board ;  and  from  the  time  llie  fight  begftn,  wMeh.  was  about  three  in 
the  alternoon,  to  the  break  of  day  noxt  morning,  he  repulaod  Iho 
en^my  iifteen  times,  though  they  continually  ehilted  their  TesBels,  and 
•aaidfid  with  fresh  men.  In  tlie  beginning  of  the  action  he  liimself 
received  a  wound  ;  but  he  continued  doing  his  duty  above  docli  till 
eleven  at  night,  when  receiving  a  &esh  ■wound,  he  was  carried  down 
to  be  tressed.  Durii^  this  operation,  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
head,  and  the  surgeon  was  Mlletl  by  hia  side.  The  English  began 
now  to  want  powder.  All  their  small  am»  were  broken  or  become 
uselesB.  Of  their  number,  which  were  but  a  hundred  and  three  at 
first,  forty  were  killed,  and  almost  all  the  rest  wounded.  Their  masta 
■were  beat  overboard,  their  tackle  out  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a 
hulk  left,  nnable  to  move  one  way  or  other.  In  tliis  situation,  Sir 
Richard  proposed  to  Uie  ship's  company,  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
not  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  destroy  the  ship  ■with  tbemaelves, 
raljier  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  The  m^ter  gunner,  and  many  of 
the  seamen,  agreed  to  this  desperate  resolution  ;  hut  others  opposed  it^ 
and  obliged  Greenville  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  He  mod  a  few 
days  after ;  and  his  last  words  were,  "  Here  die  1,  Bichord  Green- 
tiUb,  with  8  joyful  and  quiet  mind;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as 
a  true  soldier  ought  to  dn,  fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  religion, 
and  honor :  my  soul  -willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving  be- 
hind the  lasljng  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  soldier  is  ''" 


Note  HH,  p.  294, 

It  is  usual  for  the  speaker  to  disqualify  Mmaelf  for  the  office ;  but 
the  reasons  employed  by  this  speaker  are  so  singular  that  they  may 
be  ■worth  tranaeribing.  "  My  estate,"  said  he,  "  is  nothing  corre- 
spondent for  the  maintenance  of  this  dignity,  for  my  fiithof  dying 
left  me  a  younger  brother,  and  nolliing  to  me  but  my  bare  annuity. 
Then  growing  to  man's  estate,  and  some  smaU.  practioe  of  the  law,  I 
took  a  -wife,  by  whom  I  have  had  many  children  ;  the  keeping  of  us 
all  being  a  great  impoverishing  W  my  estate,  and  the  daily  living  of 
us  all  nothing  hut  my  daily  industry.  Neither  Irom  my  person  noi 
my  nature  doth  this  choice  arise ;  for  he  that  supplietJi  this  place 
ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well-spoken,  his  voice 
great,  hih  carriage  majestical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse  plen- 
tiful and  heavy ;  bat  contrarily,  the  stature  of  my  body  is  small, 
myself  not  so  well  spoken,  my  voice  low,  my  carriage  iawyer-hke, 
and  of  the  common  Eishion,  my  nature  soft  and  baahfid,  my  purse 
thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentinil.  If  Demosthenes,  brang  so  learned 
find  eloquent  as  he  ■was,  one  whom  none  surpassed,  trembled  to  speak 
biore  Phocion  at  Athens,  how  much  more  shall  I,  being  unlenmod 
and  unskilful  to  supply  the  place  of  dignity,  charge,  and  trouble,  to 
Bpeak  before  so  many  Phociona  as  here  bo  ?  yea,  which  is  the  greatest, 
bcforii  the  unspeakable  majesty  and  sacred  personage  of  our  dread 
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and  dear  Boveieigtt  i  tlie  terror  of  -whose  countenance  will  appal  on^ 
abaae  even  the  atoutest  hearta ;  yea,  -whose  very  name  will  plill  den  j 
the  greatest  courage  f  tor  how  mightily  do  the  estate  and  name  of  i 

B'iiioe  deject  the  JJanghtiest  stomach  even  of  thek  greatest  aubjecta?" 
'Ewea,  p.  159. 

Note  II,  p.  299. 
Cabala,  p,  334.  Birch'a  Memoirn,  Tol.  ii.  p.  386.  Speed,  p.  S77. 
The  whole  letter  of  Essex  ie  so  curious  and  so  spirited,  that  tlio 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  read  it.  "My  Tcry  good  lord! 
Though  there  is  not  that  man  this  day  living,  whom  I  would  soonoi 
maliB  judge  of  any  question  that  miaht  concern  me  than  j'oursel^  yot 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Uiat  in  some  CBses  I  must  appeal 
from  all  earthly  judges ;  and  if  any,  then  surely  in  this,  when  ths 
highest  judge  on  earth  has  imposed  on  me  the  heaviest  punishment, 
without  trial  or  hearing.  Since  then  I  must  either  answer  your  lord- 
ship's  argument,  or  else  forsake  mine  own  just  defence,  I  will  fbroo 
mine  aching  head  to  do  mo  actvioo  for  an  hour.  I  must  first  deny  my 
discontent,  which  was  forced,  to  be  a  humorous  discontent ;  and  that 
it  was  unseasonable,  or  is  of  so  long  continuing,  your  lordship  should 
rather  condole  wi&i  mo  than  espostulate.  Natural  seasons  aro 
expected  here  hclow ;  but  violent  and  unseasonable  storms  come  &om 
above.  There  is  no  tempest  equal  to  the  passionate  indignation  of  o 
prince ;  nor  yet  at  any  time  so  unseasonable,  as  when  it  lighteth  on 
those  that  might  expect  h  rvest  f  th  ir  careful  and  painful  labors. 
He  that  is  once  wounded  m  t  n  L  f  1  smart,  till  Ms  hurt  is  cared, 
or  the  part  hurt  bcco  ns  1  B  t  cure  I  expect  none,  her 

majesty's  heart  being  oldur  t  t      e  ;  and  be  without  sense  I 

cannot,  being  of  flesh  an  1  bl  1  B  t  y  you,  I  may  aim  at  the  end. 
I  do  more  than  aim  ;  fo    I  1     t  aU  my  fortunes,  I  have  set 

an  end  fo  all  my  desir  In  thi  u  e  do  I  any  thing  for  my 
enemies!    When  I  ■n'as    t  t   I  f  u  d  them  absolute ;  and  there- 

fore 1  had  rather  they  sh  Id  tri  m[  1  1  le,  than  have  me  attendant 
upon  their  chariots.  Or  do  I  leave  my  friends?  "When  I  was  a  cour- 
tier, I  could  yield  them  no  fruit  of  my  love  unto  them ;  and  now  that 
I  am  a  hermit,  they  shall  hear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me.  Or 
do  I  forsake  myself,  because  I  do  enjoy  myself!  Or  do  I  over- 
throw my  fortunes,  because  I  build  not  a  fortune  of  paper  walls, 
which  every  puff  of  wind  bloweth  down?  Or  do  I  ruinate  mine 
honor,  because  I  leave  following  the  pursuit,  or  wearing  the  false 
badge  or  mark  of  the  shadow  of  honor!  Do  I  give  courage  or 
coinfort  to  the  foreign  foe,  because  I  reserve  myself  to  encounter  with 
himP  or  because  I  keep  my  hoai-t  from  business,  though  I  cannot  keep 
my  fortune  from  decliiung  i  No,  no,  my  good  lord  i  I  give  every  one 
of  thoao  considerations  its  due  weight ;  and  the  more  I  weigh  them, 
the  more  I  find  myself  justified  from  offending  in  any  of  them.  As 
for  the  two  last  objections,  that  I  forsake  my  country  when  it  hath 
most  need  of  me,  and  fail  in  that  indissoluble  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
Eovenagn,  I  answer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any  need  of 
my  public  aerviee,  her  majesty,  that  govcmeth  it,  would  not  have 
driven  me  to  a  private  life.  I  am  tied  to  my  country  by  two  bonds  j 
one  public,  to  diadiarge  carefully  and  industriously  that  trust  which 
ts  iKHiuhitted  to  nae ;  the  other  f tiyate,  to  eacii^ce  fbi  it  my  li&  and 
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earOBBS,  wMoh  hdth.  teen  nouiisliod  in  it.  Of  the  first  I  am  free, 
being  dismissed,  tUscKarged,  and  tabled  by  her  majesty.  Of  die 
other,  nothing  can  free  me  but  death  ;  and,  therefore,  no  occasion  of 
my  performance  shall  sooner  ofTor  itself  but  I  shall  meet  it  halfway. 
The  indisaoluble  duty  which  I  owe  tmto  hor  majesty  is  only  the  duty 
of  allegiance,  -which  I  never  have  nor  never  can  fafl.  in.  The  duty  of 
attcndimce  is  no  indissoluble  duty.  I  owe  her  nmjesty  the  duty  of  ap 
earl,  and  of  lord  marshal  of  England.  I  have  been  content  to  do  her 
majesty  the  service  of  a  clerk  ;  but  I  can  never  serve  hOT  as  a  villMP. 
or  slave.  But  yet  you  say  I  must  give  way  unto  the  time.  So  I  doj 
for  now  that  I  see  ttie  atonn  come,  I  havo  put  myaolf  into  the  harbor 
Seneca  saith,  we  must  givo  way  to  fortune.  I  know  that  foTiane  i» 
both  blind  and  strong,  and  therefore  I  go  as  fer  as  I  can  out  of  hei 
way.  You  say  the  remedy  is  not  to  strive.  I  neither  strive  nor  seek 
for  remedy.  But  you  say  I  must  yield  and  submit.  I  can  neither 
yield  myself  to  be  guilty,  nor  allow  the  imputation  laid  upon  mo  to  ba 
just.  I  owo  BO  much  to  the  Author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield 
truth  to  be  falsehood,  nor  falsehood  to  be  truth.  Have  I  given  cause, 
you  aak,  and  jet  take  a  scandal  whoa  1  have  done  E  No.  I  gave  no 
cause,  not  so  much  as  ^Fimbria's  complaint  agiunst  me ;  for  I  did 
'  totum  telum  corpore  reeiperc,'  receive  the  whole  sword  into  my, 
body.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and  sensibly  feel  all  that  I  then  received 
when  thia  scandal  was  given  me.  Nay,  more,  when  the  vilest  of  all 
indigniS.es  are  done  unto  me,"  etc.  This  noble  letter,  Bacon  after- 
wards, in  pleading  against  Essex,  called  bold  and  presumptuous,  and 
derogatory  to  her  majesty.    Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S8. 


Note  TCTf,  p.  3S1. 

Meat  of  Queen  Elizaboth'a  courtiers  feigneii  love  and  desire  toward* 
her,  and  addressed  themselves  to  her  in  the  style  of  passion  and  gal- 
lantry. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  fallen  into  disgrace,  wrote  the 
fbllowing  letter  to  his  friend.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  havii^  it  shown  to  the  queen.  "  My  heart  was  never  broke  till 
this  day,  that  I  hear  the  queen  goes  away  so  far  oif,  whom  I  have 
followed  BO  many  years,  with  bo  great  love  and  desire  in  so  many 
journeys,  and  am  now  left  behind  here  in  a  dark  prison  all  alone, 
while  she  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I  m^ht  hear  of  her  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  my  sorrows  were  the  less ;  but  even  now,  my  heart  is 
oast  into  the  depth  of  aU  misery.  I,  that  was  wont  to  behold  her 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunttng  like  i)iana,  walking  like  Venus,  the 
gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  puce  che^B,  lilce  a  nymph, 
Bometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  BOmetimos  singing  ilka 
an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orphoua ;  behold  tlie  sorrow  oi'  this 
world !  once  amisB  hath  bereaved  me  of  aU.  0  glory,  that  only 
ahinefh  in  misfbrtune,  what  is  become  of  thy  assurance  ?  All  wounds 
have  scars  but  that  of  fant^y  i  all  afEeotions  their  relenting  but  that 
of  womankind.  "Who  ia  the  judge  of  friendship  but  adversity,  Ot 
when  is  grace  witnessed  but  in  olfenoes  f  There  were  no  divinity  but 
by  reason  of  compassion  ;  for  revenges  are  brutish  and  mortal.  All 
th<^a  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs,  the  sorrows,  the  desires,  cannot 
they  w^gh  dawn  one  frail  Busfertune  i    Cannot  one  drop  of  gall  bs 
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liid  in  so  great  teapa  of  sweetnesa  ?  I  may  Oien  oonolude,  '  Spes  ot 
fbrtuna,  valete.'  Sha  is  gone  in  whom  I  trusted  ;  and  of  me  ha^  not 
one  thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  reapect  of  that  which  was.  Do  with 
me  now,  therefore,  what  you  ifet.  I  am  more  weary  of  life  than  they 
are  deairoua  I  should  perish ;  which,  if  it  had  been  foe  her,  aa  it  is  by 
her,  I  had  been  too  happiW-  bom."  Murden,  667.  It  isf  to  lie 
l-emarkod,  that  this  nympb,  Venus,  goddess,  angelf  waa  then  about 
sixty.  Tet  five  or  six  years  after,  she  allowed  the  same  language  to 
be  held  to  her.  Sir  Henry  Unton,  her  a7ii!3*itsBdor  in  Franee,  rdates 
to  her  a  conversation  -which  he  had  with  J.6nry  IV.  That  monarch, 
sfter  haying  introilaced  TJnton  to  his  misliesB,  the  fair  Gahrielle, 
asketl  him  how  he  liked  her.  "  I  answered  sparingly  in  her  praise," 
sdd  the  minister,  "  and  told  him,  that  if,  without  offence,  I  might 
speak  it,  I  liad  the  picture  of  a  far  more  excellent  mistress,  and  yet 
did  her  picture  come  iar  short  of  her  perfection  of  beauty.  As  you 
love  me,  said  he,  show  it  me,  if  you  have  it  about  you.  I  made  soma 
difficulties;  yet,  apon  his  importimityj  offered  it  to  his  view  very 
secretly,  holding  it  still  in  my  hand.  He  beheld  it  with  passion  and 
admiration,  Haying,  that  I  had  reason,  'Je  me  rends,"  protesting  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  like ;  so,  with  great  reverence,  ho  Idsaed  it 
twice  or  thrice,  I  detaining  it  still  in  my  hand.  In  the  end,  with 
Some  kind  of  contention,  he  took  it  from  me,  vowing  that  I  might 
take  ray  leave  of  it ;  for  he  would  not  jbrego  it  for  any  treasure  ;  and 
that  to  possess  the  favor  of  the  lovely  picture,  ho  would  forsake  all 
the  world,  and  hold  himself  most  happy  ;  with  many  other  most  pas- 
sionate speeches."  JMurden,  p.  718.  For  further  particulars  on  this 
head,  see  the  ingenious  author  a!  tho  Catalogue  of  Eoyal  and  Noble 
Authors^  article  Essex. 

Note  LL,  p.  337. 


the  explanation  of  the  common  law  in  certain  cases  of  letters  patent. 
Mr.  Spicer  said,   "  This  biU  may  touch  the  prerogative  royai,  which, 

as  I  learned  tho  last  parliament,  is  so  transcendent,  that  tho of 

the  subject  may  not  aspire  thereunto.  Far  be  it  therefore  from  mo, 
that  the  state  and  prerogative  royal  of  the  prince  should  be  tied  by 
me,  or  by  the  act  of  any  other  subject."  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  said, 
"As  to  the  prerogative  royal  of  Hie  prince,  for  my  own  part,  I  ever 
allowed  of  it  j  and  it  is  such  as  I  hope  will  never  bo  discussed.     The 


■eign,  hath  both  an  enlarging  and  restraining 
power.  For  by  her  prcrogative.she  may  set  at  Uberty  things  restrained 
By  statute,  law,  or  otherwise  ;  and  secondly,  by  her  prerogative  she 
Diay  restrain  things  which  be  at  liberty.  For  the  first,  she  may  grant 
t '  non  obstante '  contrary  to  the  penal  laws.  With  regard  to  monop- 
olies and  such  like  oases,  tho  case  hath  ever  been  to  humble  ourselves 
unto  her  m^esty,  and  by  petition  desire  to  have  our  grievances  rem- 
edied, especially  when  tho  remedy  touched  her  so  nigh  in  point  of 
prerogative,    I  say,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  wo  ought  "-*  "■-  ''— '  *- 
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sveiy  man  to  be  cureful  of  this  businGss."  Br.  Bennet  3idd,  "  He  that 
gootli  about  to  debate  ber  majesty's  prerogative  had  need  to  walk 
warily."  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  eaid,  "  For  the  bill  itself,  I  mode  it, 
and  I  think  1  understand  it ;  and  far  bo  it  ftom  this  heart  of  mine  t^ 
think,  thiu  tongue  to  speak,  or  this  hand  to  write  any  thing  oithOF  in 
prejudice  or  derogation  of  her  majesty's  prerogative  roy^  and  the 
state."  "Mr.  Speaker,"  quoth  Ser)eant  SWiia,  "for  aught  I  see,  the 
houjc  moveth  to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition.  It  must 
then  begin  with  more  hixmllialjon.  And  ti'uly,  sir,  Ihe  bill  is  good  of 
itself,  but  the  penning  of  It  is  somewhat  out  of  course."  Mr.  Mon- 
tague said,  "Ihe  matter  is  good  and  honest,  and  1  like  this  manner  of 
proceeding  by  lull  well  enough  in  this  matter.  The  grievances  are 
great,  and  I  would  note  only  unto  you  thus  mucli,  tliat  the  last  par- 
Eanient  we  proceeded  by  way  of  petition,  which  had  no  successful 
effect."  Mr.  rraneis  More  said,  "  I  know  the  queen's  prerogative  is  a 
thing  curious  to  be  dealt  withal ;  yet  all  grievances  are  not  compar- 
sblc.  I  cannot  Titter  with  my  tongue,  or  conceive  with  my  heart,  the 
great  grievances  that  the  town  and  country,  for  which  I  serve,  Buffer- 
eth  by  Borae  of  tbeae  monopolies,  it  brineeth  ihe  general  profit  into 
a  private  hand,  and  the  end  of  all  Qiis  is  beggary  and  bondage  to  the 
subjects.  We  have  a  law  for  the  true  andMtlifuI  cunyjng  of  leather. 
There  is  a  patent  sets  all  at  liberty,  notwithstanding  that  statute. 
And  to  what  purpose  ia  it  tn  do  any  thing  by  act  of  pailitunent,  when 
the  queen  wiE  undo  the  same  by  her  prerogative  ?  Out  of  tlio  spirit 
of  humiliation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  speak  it,  there  is  no  act  of  hers  that 
hath  been  or  is  more  derogatory  to  her  own  majesty,  more  odious  to 
the  subject,  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  granting 
of  these  monopoUes,"  Mr,  Mai'tin  said,  "  I  do  spealt  for  a  town  that 
grieves  aiid  pines,  for  a  country  that  groaneth  and  languisheth,  under 
5ie  burden  of  monstrous  and  unconscionable  substitutes  to  the  mon- 
opolitans  of  starch,  tin ,  Ssh,  cloth,  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  I  know  not 
what ;  nay,  what  not !  The  principalest  commodities,  both  of  my 
town  and  country,  are  engrossed  into  the  hands  of  theae  bloodauckcra 
of  the  commonwealth.  H  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  let  blood,  he 
left  still  languishing  without  any  remedy,  how  can  the  good  estate  of 
that  body  still  remain  )  Such  is  the  state  of  my  town  and  country  j 
the  traffic  is  talcen  away,  the  inward  and  private  ooramoditiea  are 
taken  away,  and  dare  not  be  used  witliout  (he  license  of  these  mono- 
politans.  If  these  bloodsuckers  be  still  let  alone  to  suck  up  the  best 
and  prineipalest  commodities  which  the  earth  there  hath  given  -as, 
what  will  become  of  us,  &ora  whom  the  fruits  of  our  own  soil,  and 
the  commodities  of  our  own  labor,  which,  with  the  sweat  of  our 
brows,  even  up  to  the  knees  in  mire  and  dirt,  we  have  labored  for, 
shall  be  taken  by  warrant  of  supreme  authority,  which  the  poor  sub- 
ject dare  not  gainsay!"  Mr.  George  Moore  said,  "We  know  the 
power  of  her  majesty  cannot  bn  restrained  by  any  act.  Why,  whore- 
fore,  should  we  thus  talk  f  Admit  wo  should  make  this  statute  with 
a  non  obstmie  ;  yet  the  qutsn  may  grant  a  patent  with  a  noii  oistaiiie 
%o  cross  this  rum  obitanie.  I  thirk,  therefore,  it  agreeth  more  with  the 
gravity  and  wisdom  of  tiiis  house,  to  proceed  wifii  aU  humbleness  by 
petition  than  bill."  Mr.  Downland  said,  "  As  I  would  be  no  let  oc 
ovei-vehement  in  any  thing,  so  I  am  not  sottish  or  Eenselesa  of  the 
oommon  grievance  of  the  commonwsalth.  If  we  proceed  by  way  of 
vol..  IT.  47  H 
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peti  n  can  have  no  more  gracious  answer  then  we  had  the  ItJt 
pal  n  o  our  petition.  But  sinco  that  parhament,  we  have  no 
em  n"  Sir  Robert  Wroth  said,  "I  speak,  and  I  speak  it 
bo  d  y  th  e  patentees  are  worse  than  ever  they  were."  Mr.  llay- 
wacd  Townaend  proposed,  that  they  ehonld  make  Euit  to  her  majesty, 
not  only  to  reped.  afi  monopolies  grievous  to  the  suhjeet,  but  also  tliat 
it  would  please  her  majesty  to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  make  an 
act  that  they  might  be  of  no  more  foi'ce,  validity,  or  effect^  than  they 
arc  at  the  common  law,  without  the  strength  of  her  prerogative. 
Which  though,  wo  might  now  do,  and  tlie  act  tteing  ao  reasonable,  \vs 
might  Esaure  ourselves  her  majesty  would  not  dolajr  the  passing 
fliereot  yet  we,  her  loving  subjects,  etc.,  would  not  offer  without  her 
privity  and  consent,  {the  cause  so  nearly  touching  her  prerogative,) 
or  BO  about  to  do  any  such  act, 

On  a  subsequent  day,  the  bill  against  monopolies  was  again  intro- 
duced, and  Mr,  Spicer  Qiud,  "It  is  to  no  purpose  to  offer  totiehei 
majesty's  hands  by  aot  of  parliament,  when  she  may  loosen  herself  a) 
her  pleasure."  Mr,  Davies  said,  "  God  hath  given  that  power  tc 
absolute  princes,  which  he  attributes  to  himself.  '  Disi  quod  Di> 
eetis.' "  (N.  S.  Tins  axiom  he  applies  to  tho  kings  of  England.) 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  said,  "I  am  servant  to  the  queen,  and  before  J 
would  speak  and  give  consent  to  a  case  that  should  debase  her  prerog- 
ative, or  abridge  it,  I  would  wish  that  ray  tongue  were  cut  out  of  my 
head.  I  am  sure  there  were  law-makers  before  there  were  laws; 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  (hat  the  sovereign  was  above  the  laws.)  One 
gentleman  went  about  to  possess  us  witti  the  execution  of  the  law  in 
an  ancient  record  of  5  or  7  of  Edward  HI.  Likely  enough  to  be  true 
in  that  time,  when  the  king  was  afraid  of  the  subject.  If  you  stand 
upon  law,  and  dispute  of  the  prerogative,  hark  ye  what  Bracton  says : 
'  Prairogativoni  nostiam.  nemo  audeat  disputare.'  And  for  my  own 
part,  I  like  not  those  courses  should  be  taken.  And  you,  Mr,  Speaker, 
should  perlbnn  the  charge  her  majesty  gave  unto  you  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  parliament,  not  to  receive  bills  of  this  nature ;  for  her 
majesty's  ears  be  open  to  all  grievances,  and  her  hands  stretched  out 
to  every  man's  petitioiis.  "When  the  prince  dispenses  with  ft  penal 
law,  that  is  left  to  tho  alteratien  of  sovereignty,  that  is  good  and 
irrevocable."  Mr.  Montague  said,  "I  am  loath  to  spealt  what  I  know, 
lest,  perhaps,  I  should  displease.  The  prerogative  royal  is  that  which 
is  now  in  question,  and  which  the  laws  of  the  land  have  ever  allowed 
ahd  maintained.  Let  us,  therefore,  apply  by  petition  to  her  miyesty." 
After  the  speaker  told  the  house  that  the  queen  had  annulled  many 
of  the  patents,  Mr.  Francis  More  said,  *'  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker, 
J  moved  the  house  both  the  last  parliament  and  this,  touching  tins 
point ;  but  I  never  meant  (and  I  hope  the  house  thinkelh  so)  to  set 
limits  and  bounds  to  the  prerogative  royaL"  He  proceeds  to  move 
that  thanks  should  be  given  to  her  majesty;  and  also  that  whereaa 
4ivers  speeches  have  been  moved  extravagancy  in  the  house,  which, 
doubtless,  have  been  told  her  majesty,  and  perhaps  ill  conceived  of 
by  her,  Mr.  Speaker  would  apologize,  and  humbly  crave  pardon  for 
the  same.  N.  B.  These  extracts  were  taken  by  Townsend,  a  membet 
3f  the  house,  who  was  no  courtier;  and  the  extravagance  ol  the 
speeches  seems  rather  to  be  on  the  other  side.  It  will  oertMuly 
appear  strange  to  us  that  this  liberty  should  be  thought  <r.  ' 
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However,  tlie  queen,  notwithstanding  her  cajoling  tho  toi 
ill  Batia&ed  ivith  these  proceedings,  tliat  Ehe  spoke  of  thon 
SntL  Idin  lianltllb         th       1 


gan  im  m  aU 

m   esty  m     la  ■fnU  er       as       ta 

she  liath  aa  ranch  rigftt  to  all  onr  landa  and  goods  as  to  any  revenue  (if 
her  crown."  At  whioh  all  the  house  hemmed,  and  laughed,  and  talked. 
"  Well,"  quoth  Serjeant  Heyle,  "  all  youi  hemming  ahall  not  pnt  me 
out  of  countenance."  So  Mr.  Speaker  stood  up  and  said,  "It  is  b 
p'eat  disorder  that  thifl  house  should  be  so  used."  So  the  said  aia- 
jeant  proceeded,  and  when  he  had  spoken  a  little  while,  tho  house 
hemmed  again ;  and  so  he  sat  down.  In  his  latter  speech,  he  said, 
he  could  prove  hia  former  position  by  preeedents  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  King  John,  King  Stephen,  etc.,  wMeh  was  the  oooasion  of  thmr 
hemming.  D'Ewes,  p.  633.  It  m  observable,  that  Heyle  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  a  man  of  character.  "Winwood,  vol.  i  p.  'Z90. '  And 
though  the  house  in  general  showed  Iheir  disapprobation,  no  one 
oared  to  talce  him  down,  or  oppose  these  monstrous  positions.  It  was 
also  asserted  this  session,  that  in  Ihe  same  manner  ns  the  Koman 
consul  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  rejecting  or  admitting  motions  in 
the  senate,  the  speaker  might  either  admit  or  reject  bills  in  tlie  house. 
D'Ewes,  p.  677.  Tho  house  declared  themselves  again-tt  this  opinion; 
but  the  very  proposal  of  it  is  a  proof  at  what  a  low  ebb  hbeity  was  at 
that  time  in  England. 

In  the  year  1S9I,  the  judges  made  a  solemn  decree,  that  England 
was  an  absolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the  head.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  they  determined,  that  even  if  the  act  of  the 
first  of  Elizabeth  had  never  been,  made,  the  king  was  supreme  head 
of  the  church-;  and  might  have  erected,  by  his  prerogative,  such  a 
court  ea  tho  occlesiasticM  commission  ;  fbr  that  he  was  the  head  orall 
his  Bubjeets,  Now  that  oouvt  was  plainly  arbitrary.  The  inforonee 
is,  that  his  power  was  equally  absolute  over  the  laity.  Sob  Coke's 
Eeporta,  p.  6.     Caudrey'a  caso. 


Noiii  MM,  p.  3.19. 

■We  have  remaiked  before,  that  Harrison,  in  book  ii.  chap,  11,  says, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  hanged  seventy-two 
thousand  thieves  and  rogues,  (besides  other  malefaotors;)  this  makes 
about  two  tliousand  a  year  ;  but  in  Queen  Mizaheth's  time,  the  same 
author  says,  there  were  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year 
hanged  for  theft  and  robliery ;  so  much  had  the  times  mended.  But 
in  iiur  age,  there  are  not  forty  a  year  hanged  for  those  crimes  in  all 
Engknd.  Yet  Harrison  oomplaiiis  of  the  relaxation  of  the  laws,  that 
there  wore  so  few  such  rogues  punished  in  his  time.  Our  vulgar 
prepossession  in  favor  of  the  moi-ala  of  former  and  rude  ages,  is  very 
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Bbaurd  and  ill-grounded.  The  same  author  mys,  (chap.  10,)  that  (hero 
■were  computed  to  be  ten  thousand  gypsiee  in  England  ;  a  apccicB  of 
banditH  iiitcodueed  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  he  adds,  that 
theie  will  beno  way  of  extirpating  them  by  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice. 'Oie  queen  must  employ  martial  law  against  them.  That  race 
has  now  almost  totally  disappeared  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland, 
where  there  were  some  remains  of  Uiem  a  few  years  ago.  HoweTer 
arhitrary  the  exercise  of  martial  law  in  the  crown,  it  appears  that 
nobody  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  entertained  any  jealousy  of  it. 


Hari-ison,  in  his  Description  of  Britain,  printed  in  1577,  has  tho  fol- 
owLng  passage,  (chap.  13  :)  "  Certes  there  is  no  prinoe  in  Europe  that 
hath  a  more  beautiful  sort  of  ships  than  the  queen's  majesty  of  Eng- 
land at  this  present ;  and  those  generally  are  of  such  esceeding  force, 
that  two  of  them,  being  well  appointed  and  furnished  as  they  ougjh^ 
wiUnot  let  to  encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  countries, 
and  either  bowga  them  or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not  bring 
them  home,  flio  queen's  highness  hath,  at  this  present,  already  made 
and  furnished  to  tiie  number  of  one  and  twenty  great  ships,  which 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  Gilhngham  Rode.  Beside  these,  her  gi'acehath 
other  in  hand  also,  of  whom  hereafter,  as  their  turns  do  come  aboul^ 
I  will  not  let  to  leave  some  farther  remembrance.  She  hath  likewise 
three  notable  galleys,  the  Speedwell,  the  Tryeright,  and  the  Black 
GaUey,  with  the  sight  whereof,  and  the  rest  of  the  navy  royal,  it  is 
incredible  to  say  how  maiTellously  her  grace  is  delighted  ;  and  not 
without  great  cause,  sith  by  their  means  her  coasts  ace  kept  in  quiet, 
and  snni£y  ibre^^n  enemies  put  back,  which  otherwise  would  invade 
ns."  After  speaking  of  the  merchant  ships,  which,  he  says,  are  com- 
monly estimated  at  seventeen  or  raghtoeii  hundred,  he  continues ;  "  I 
add,  therefore,  to  the  end  all  men  should  understand  somewhat  of  the 
great  maesee  of  irsosiwe  daily  employed  upon  our  navy,  how  there  are 
few  of  those  ships  of  the  first  and  second  sort,  {that  is,  of  the  mer- 
chant ships,)  that,  being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sail,  are  not 
worth  one  thousand  pounds,  oi'  three  thousand  ducats  at  the  least,  if 
they  should  presenUy  be  sold.  "What  shall  we  then  think  of  the 
navy  royal,  of  which  some  one  vessel  is  worth  two  of  tho  other,  as 
the  shipwright  has  often  told  me  f  It  is  possible  that  some  covetous 
person,  hearing  this  report,  "will  either  not  credit  at  all,  or  suppose 
money  bo  employed  to  be  nothing  profitable  to  the  queen's  coffers  ;  as 
a  good  husband  said  once,  when  he  heard  that  provisions  should  be 
made  for  armor,  wishing  the  queen's  money  to  he  rather  laid  out  t« 
some  speedier  return  of  gain  unto  her  grace.  But  if  he  wist  that  the 
good  keeping  of  the  sea  ie  the  safeguard  of  our  land,  he  would  alter 
his  censure,  and  soon  give  over  his  judgment,"  Speaking  of  the  for- 
ests, this  author  says,  ■'  An  infinite  deal  of  wood  hath  been  destroyed 
within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  dare  afBrm,  that  if  wood  do  go  so  feet 
to  decay  in  the  next  hundred  years  of  grace,  as  thoy  have  done  or  are 
like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be  fearod  that  sea  coal  will  bo  good  merchan- 
dise even  in  the  city  of  London,"  Hatiison's  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
in  a  very  few  jeaia ;  lor  about  1615,  there  were  two  hundred  sail 
employed  in  caiTying  coal  to  London,    Soo  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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Note  00,  p,  373. 
blislicd  by  Collins,  p. 
that  this  quantity  ofplate  was  conBidei'Ptl  only  as  small  u" 
Burleigh'H  rniik.  His  words  ate,  "  His  plate  was  not  above  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  pounds."  That  he  means  povuids  weight  is  evi- 
dent. For,  by  Burleigh's  will,  which  is  annexed  to  his  life,  that 
nobleman  gives  away  in  legacies,  to  friends  and  relations,  near  four 
thousand  pounds  weight,  which  would  have  been  above  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  in  value.  The  remainder  he  orders  to  be  divided 
into  two  equal  portions ;  the  h^  to  his  eldest  eon  and  heir ;  the 
other  half  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  second  son  and  three 
daughters.  "Were  wo  therefore  to  understand  the  whole  value  of  hia 
plate  to  he  only  14  or  15,000  pounds  sterling,  he  left  not  the  tenth  of 
it  to  the  heir  of  hia  family. 


Note  PP,  p.  3T3. 

Harrison  botb,  "  The  greatest  part  of  onr  building  in  tlie  cities  and 
good  towns  of  England  consisteth  only  of  timber,  cast  over  wilii  tliiok 
clay  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Certes,  liiis  rude  kind  of  building  made 
the  Spanifjds  in  Queen  Mary's  days  to  wonder ;  but  chiefly  when 
tliey  saw  that  laree  diet  waa  used  in  many  af  these  so  homely  cot- 
tages, insomuch  t£at  one  of  no  small  reputation  muongat  them  said 
^ter  this  manner ;  These  English,  quoth  he,  have  their  houses  made 
of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fiire  commonly  bo  well  as  the  king, 
■Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  he  liked  hotter  of  our  good  fare  in  sadi 
coarse  cabins,  than  of  their  own  thin  diet  in  their  princely  habitations 
and  palacea.  The  day  with  which  onr  houses  are  commonly  impai>.- 
elled,  ia  either  wliite,  red,  or  blue."  Book  ii.  chap.  12.  The  authi  i 
adds,  that  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility  are  commonly  of  brick  i  ■ 
Btone,  and  liat  glass  windows  were  beginning  to  he  used  in  Euglani 

Note  QQ,  p.  37S. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  E<^er  Ascham,  the  queen's  pre 
ceptor  ;  ■'  It  is  your  shame,  (I  spenk  to  you  all,  young  gentlemen  oi 
England,)  that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  ye  all  in  escelloucy  oi 
loHming  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  bes 
given  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  s. 
ranch  good  will,  spend  not  so  much  fimo,  bestow  not  so  many  houn 
daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  linowl 
edge,  as  doth  the  queen's  majesty  herself.  Yea,  1  believe  that  bosidei 
her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  read 
eth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Gre^  every  day,  than  some  preben 
dary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  Amongst  all  thi 
benefits  which  Qod  had  blessed  me  withal,  next  the  knowledge  cd 
C3irist'fl  true  religion,  I  count  tliia  the  greatest,  that  it  pleased  God  ti 
call  me  to  bo  one  poor  minister  in.setting  forward  these  oxuollent  gifh, 
ef  learning,"  etc.  (page  242.)  "  Truly,"  aaja  Harrison,  "  it  is  a  rav* 
47* 
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thing  with  us  now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath,  but  his  uwn 
language;  and  to  say  how  numy  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  ara 
tiiat,  besides  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  are 
thereto  no  less  skilful  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some 
one  of  them,  it  leateth  not  in  me,  sith  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the 
itoblemen  and  gentlemen  do  suimount  in  this  behalf,  so  these  corns 
little  or  nothing  at  all  behind  them  for  their  parts  ;  Which  industry 
God  continue.  The  stranger,  that  entereth  in  the  court  of  England 
upon  the  sudden,  shall  rather  imagine  himself  to  come  into  some  pub- 
lic school  of  the  ujiiversity,  where  many  give  ear  to  one  that  teadcth 
unto  them,  than  into  a  prince's  palace,  if  you  confer  thus  with  those 
of  other  nations."  Doaeription  of  Britain,  book  ii.  chap.  16.  By 
this  account,  the  court  had  profited  by  the  example  of  the  queen. 
The  sober  way  of  life  piac^ed  by  tho  latlies  of  Elizabeth's  court 
appears  fi'am  the  same  author.  Heading,  spinning,  and  needlework 
occupied  tlie  elder  ;  inusic  the  younger.     Id.  ibid. 


Note  EE,  p.  391, 

Sir  Charles  ComwsJlis,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Madrid,  when 
pressed  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Spain,  said 
to  that  minister,  "Though  his  inajeaty  was  an  absolute  king,  and 
therefore  not  bound  to  give  an  account  to  any  of  his  actions,  yet  that 
BO  gracious  and  regaidSil  a  prince  he  was  of  the  love  and  content- 
ment of  his  own  sul^oots,  as  I  assured  myself  he  would  not  think  it 
fit  to  do  any  thing  of  so  great  consequence  without  acquainting  them 
with  his  intentions."    'Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.     Sir  Walter  Kaleigh 


IL.bysl.        ,- - -    - 

only  an  absolute  monarch  over  the  Netherlands,  like  unto  the  kings 
and  monarchs  of  England  and  Prauco,  but,  Turk  lilie,  to  tread  under 
his  feet  all  their  natural  and  fundamental  laws,  priviWes,  and  ancient 
r^hts."  "Wo  meet  with  this  passage  in  Sir  John  Davis's  Question 
concerning  ImpoMtions,  (p.  161 ;)  "  Thus  we  see,  by  this  comparison, 
that  the  king  of  England  doth  lay  but  his  little  finger  upon  his  sub- 
jects, when  other  princes  and  states  do  lay  their  heavy  loins  upon 
their  people.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  diiFerence  >  Irom  whence 
Cometh  it  ?  assuredly  not  firom  a  different  power  or  prerogative  ;  for 
the  king  of  England  ia  as  absolute  a  monarch  as  any  emperor  or  king 
in  the  world,  and  hath  as  many  prerogatives  incident  to  his  crown. 
Coke,  iu  Cawdry's  case,  says,  •'  that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this  cealm, 
England  is  an  absolute  empire  and  monarchy ;  and  that  the  king 
is  furnished  with  plenary  and  entire  power,  prero^tive,  and  juris- 
diction, and  is  supreme  governor  over  all  persons  within  this  realm." 
Spencer,  speaking  of  some  grants  of  the  English  kings  to  the  Irish 
corporations,  says,  "all  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  first  grant 
they  were  tolerable,  and  perhaps  reasonable,  yet  now  are  most  unrea- 
sonable and  inconvenient.  But  all  these  will  easily  bo  cut  oS,  with 
the  superior  power  of  her  majesty's  prerogative,  against  which  hei 
own  grants  arc  not  to  be  pleaded  or  enforced."  State  of  Ireland, 
p.  1637,  edit.  1703.  The  same  author,  in  p.  1660,  proposes  a  plan  fbi 
the  oiviliiation  of  Ireland  \  that  the  queen  should  create  a  pi-ovosl 
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marahol  in  iivety  county,  wJio  raiglt  ride  about  with  eight  or  ten  follow- 
ers in'  search  of  etrogglccs  and  Tagahonda ;  the  first  time  he  catches 
any,  he  may  punish  them  more  lightly  by  the  stoohs ;  the  second  timet 
by  whipping  s  but  the  third  time,  ha  may  hnog  them,  without  trial  or 
procesa,  on  the  first  boagh :  and  he  thinks  that  this  authority  may 
more  safely  bo  intrusted  to  the  provost  marahal  than  to  the  sheritf; 
because  the  latWr  magistrate,  having  a  profit  by  the  escheats  of  felons, 
may  be  tempted  to  hang  innocent  persons.  Here  a  real  absolute,  ol 
rather  despotic  power  is  poiuted  out ;  and  wo  may  infer  iiom  all  these 
passages,  either  that  the  word  abiolate  bore  a  different  sense  Irom 
what  it  does  at  present,  or  that  men's  ideas  of  the  English,  as  well  as 
Irish  government,  were  then  different.  This  latter  infei'enoe  seema 
juster.  The  word,  being  derived  froni  the  French,  bore  always  the 
same  sense  as  in  that  language.  An  absolute  monarchy,  in  Charles 
L'a  answer  to  the  nineteen  propoaitions  is  opposed  to  a  limited ;  and 
the  king  of  England  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  absolute ;  so  much 
had  matters  changed  even  hefbre  th.6  civil  wui.  In  Sir  John  Tor- 
t^oue's  treatise  of  absolute  and  hmited  monarchy,  a  hook  written  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  word  absoluie  is  taken  in  the  same  sens* 
aa  at  present ;  and  the  government  of  England  is  also  said  not  to  bo 
absolute.  They  were  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  chiofty  who 
introduced  that  admimstraCton  which  had  the  appearance  of  absolute 
government.  The  princes  before  them  wei'e  restrained  by  the  barons ; 
ea  those  after  them  by  the  house  of  commons.  The  people  had,  prop- 
erly spoafcing,  little  liberty  in  either  of  these  ancient  govecnmcnts, 
but  least  in  the  more  ancient. 


Note  SS,  p.  392. 
Even  this  parliament,  which  showed  so  much  spirit  and  good  sense 
in  the  afiair  of  Goodwin,  made  a  strange  Concession  to  the  erown  in 
their  fourth  session.  Toby  Mathows,  a,  member,  had  been  banished 
by  order  of  the  conndl,  upon  direction  fram  his  majesty.  The  par- 
lianient  not  only  acqiiiesced  in  tliia  arbitrary  pr  eduig  bn  is  d 
writs  for  a  new  election :  such  novices  were  they  as  y  m  h  p 
plesofUberty.  See  Joum.  14th  Feb.  1809.  Math  w  was  b  ished 
by  tho  king  on  account  of  his  change  of  religion  to  P  p  y  Ih  king 
had  an  indulgence  to  those  who  had  been  oduc      d  but 

could  not  bear  the  new  converts.    It  was  probab       h    anim  f 

the  commons  against  the  Papists  which  made  the  n        uies  hw 

grecedent,  without  reflficting  on  the  consequenoe       Th  uay    f 

berty,  though  roused,  was  not  yet  thoroughly  enh^  d. 

Note  TT.  p.  394. 
At  that  time,  men  of  genius  and  of  enlarged  minds  had  adopted  tha 
principles  of  liberty,  which  were  as  yet  pretty  much  unknown  to  tha 
generality  of  the  people.  Sir  Matthew  Hales  has  published  a  remon- 
Btrance  against  the  king's  conduct  towards  the  parliament  during  thi« 
session.  The  temonatranoe  is  drawn  with  great  forca  of  reasoning  and 
spirit  of  hbeity  ;  and  was  the  production  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  two  men  of  the  greatest  parte  and  knowledge  ia 
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England,  tt  is  drawn  in.  the  name  of  the  oomioona ;  but  as  there  ii 
no  hint  of  it  in,  the  jonvnals,  we  muat  conclude,  either  that  the 
authors,  sensible  that  the  atraiu  of  the  piece  was  much  beyond  flie 
principles  of  the  age,  bad  not  ventured  topresent  it  to  the  house,  ol 
that  it  had  been  for  that  reason  rejected.  The  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  commouB  are  strongly  insisted  upon  in  this  remonstrance  ;  aud 
it  is  there  aaid,  that  their  submission  to  the  iU  treatment  which  they 
received  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  proceeded 
firom  their  tenderness  towards  her  age  and  her  ses.  But  the  authors 
are  mistaken  in  these  facts  :  for  the  house  received  and  submitted  to 
as  bad  treatment  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  that  rejgn.  The 
government  was  equally  arbitrary  in  Mary's  reign,  in  Edward's,  in 
Henry  VIH.  and  VH.'s.  And  the  further  we  go  bEick  into  history 
though  there  might  he  more  of  a  certain  irregular  kind  of  libertj  ■ 
among  the  barons,  Uie  commonB  were  still  of  less  authority. 


Note  TJU,  p.  398. 

This  parliament  passed  an  act  of  recognition  of  the  king's  title  in 
the  most  ample  terms.  Xhoy  reGogniaed  and  acknowledged,  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  disaolufion  and  decease  of  Elizabeth,  late  quoea 
of  England,  the  imperial  crown  thereof  did,  by  inherent  birthright 
aild  lawful  and  undoubted  sncoession,  descend  aud  c         '    '  ' 


The 

Puritans,  lhou|h  then  prevalent,  did  not  think  proper  to  dispute  this 
grtat  oonsHtutional  point.  In  the  recognition  of  Queen  Blizaheth, 
Qie  parliament  declares,  that  the  queen's  highness  is,  and  in  rery  deed 
and  of  most  mere  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  ftus  realm,  our  most  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign, 
liege  lady,  and  que^i,  etc.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  King  James's 
divine  right  be  not  menSoned  by  parliament,  the  omission  came  merely 
ftom  chance,  and  because  that  phrase  did  not  occur  to  the  compiler 
of  the  reoognitiou ;  his  title  being  plainly  the  same  with  that  of  his 
predecessor,  who  wes  allowed  to  have  a  diviTte  right. 

Note  XX,  p.  405. 

Some  historians  have  imagined,  that  the  king  had  secret  intelligenoa 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  the  letter  to  Monteagle  was  written  by  his 
direction,  in  order  to  obtain  the  praise  of  penetration  in  discovering 
the  plot.  But  the  known  fects  refute  this  supposition.  That  letter, 
beii^  commonly  talked  of,  might  naturally  have  given  an  alarm  to 
the  conspirators,  and  made  them  contrive  their  escape.  The  visit  of 
the  lord  chamberlain  ought  to  have  had  the  same  effect.  In  short,  it 
gipeaia  th.at  nobody  was  arrested  or  inquired  aftor  for  some  days,  till 
E^wkes  discovered  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  We  may  infer, 
however,  from  a  letter  in  Winwood's  Memorials,  (voL  ii.  p.  171,)  that 
Salisbury's  sagacity  led  the  king  in  his  conjectures,  and  that  ths 
mini^ar,  like  an  artful  courtier,  gave  his  maaWt  the  praise  of  tt 
whide  discovery. 
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Wo  find  tlio  king's  answer  in.  Winwood'a  Memorials,  voL  Hi.  p.  193, 
ad  edit.  "  To  tho  thii-d  and  fourtli,  (namely,  that  it  might  be  lawful 
to  arrest  tlio  king's  aeryiLnts  without  leave,  and  that  no  man  nhould 
be  enforced  to  lend  money,  nor  to  give  a  reason  why  ha  would  not,) 
his  ro^osty  sent  ua  an  answer,  that  because  we  brouglit  precedents 
of  annquity  to  strengthen  those  demands,  he  allowed  not  of  any  pre- 
cedents drawn  from  ihi  time  of  usurping  or  deoayir^  princes,  or 
people  too  bold  and  wanton  ;  that  lie  deared  not  to  govern  in  that 
cormnonwealth  ■where  subjects  should  be  assured  of  all  tilings,  and 
nope  for  nothing.  It  web  one  thing  '  submittero  piinoipatum  1^- 
bus,'  and  another  thing  '  submitterc  principatum  subditis.'  That  he 
would  not  leave  to  posterity  such  a  mark  of  weakness  upon  his  reign  ; 
and  theiefore  his  conclusion  was,  '  non  placet  petitio,  non  placet  ex- 
smpluro ; '  yet  with  this  mitigation,  that  in  matters  of  loans  he  would 
refuse  no  reasonable  excuse,  nor  should  my  lord  chamberlain  deny 
the  arresting  of  any  of  his  majesty's  servants,  if  just  cause  was 
shown,"  The  parliament,  however,  acknowledged  at  this  time  with 
thankfulness  to  the  king,  that  he  allowed  disputes  and  inquiries  about 
his  prerogative  much  beyond  what  had  been  indulged  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  ParKament.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  230.  This  very  sessions 
he  expressly  gave  them  leave  to  produce  all  their  grievances,  wiBioui 
exception. 

Note  Z2,  p.  420. 

It  may  not  bci-  unworthy  of  observation,  that  James,  in  n  book 
called  The  true  Laws  of  free  Monarchies,  which  he  published  a  little 
before  his  aeeession  to  the  crown  of  England,  affirmed,  "  That  a  good 
king,  although  he  be  above  the  law,  will  sulgect  and  frame  his  actions 
thereto,  for  example's  sake  K>  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  &ee  will, 
but  not  as  subject  or  bound  thereto."  In  another  passage,  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  fundam.ental  law  already  alleged,  we  daily  see  that  in 
the  parliament,  (which  is  nothing  else  but  the  head  court  of  the  k  ng 
and  his  vassals,)  the  laws  are  but  craved  by  tis  suyecta  and  only 
made  by  him  at  their  rogation,  and  with  their  advice.  For  albe  t 
the  king  make  dailg  statutes  and  ordinances,  enjoining  su  h  pa  ns 
thereto  as  bo  thiidca  meet,  without  any  advice  of  parliament  or  e  ates 
yet  it  lies  in  the  power  of  no  parliament  to  make  any  kind  of  la  ox 
statute,  without  his  sceptre  be  to  it,  for  giving  it  the  force  of  a  la  v 
King  James's  Works,  p.  202,  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  such 
a  critical  juncture,  James  had  so  little  sense  as  directly,  in  so  mate  al 
a  point,  to  have  openly  shocked  what  were  the  univeisal  estabhshed 
principles  of  that  age ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  histo  ans  tl  at 
nothing  tend^  more  to  facilitate  his  accession,  than  the  good  0  non 
entertained  of  him  by  the  English  on  account  of  his  learned  a  d ,  udi 
cious  writings.  The  question,  however,  with  regard  to  the  royal 
power,  was  at  this  time  become  a  very  dangerous  point ;  and  without 
employing  ambiguous,  insignilicant  terms,  which  determined  nothing. 
It  was  trnpossible  to  please  both  king  and  parliament.  Dr.  Cowell, 
who  had  magnified  the  prerogative  in  words  too  intelligible,  fall  thil 
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seasion  under  thi)  indignation  of  the  oommons.  Parlinment.  Hist, 
vol,  V.  p.  221.  The  king  Mniselt  after  all  Ma  magnificent  boasta,  -was 
obliged  to  make  Ma  escape  throngli  a  distinction  -which,  he  Iramed 
between  a  king  in  aistraelo  and  a  king  in  coitcreio  :  an  abstract  king, 
he  said,  had  all  power  ;  but  a  concrete  king  was  bomjd  to  observe  tha 
U.WH  ol  the  country  wMeh  he  governed,  JOng  James's  Works,  p.  633. 
But  how  bound?  by  conscience  only?  or  might  his  aubjeola  resist 
him,  and  defend  their  privileges  E  This  he  thought  not  fit  to  ex- 
plain. And  so  difficult  is  it  to  explain  that  point,  flist  tji  this  day, 
whatever  libeitiDs  may  bo  used  by  private  inquirers,  the  laws  have 
very  prudently  thought  proper  to  maintain  ft  total  silence  with 
regard  to  it. 

Note  AAA,  p.  434. 

Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  280.  So  little  fixed  at  this  time  wero 
tha  rules  of  parliament,  that  the  commons  oompldned  to  the  peers  of 
a  speech  made  in  the  upper  house  by  tho  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  which  it 
belonged  only  to  that  house  \a  censure,  and  which  the  other  could 
not  regularly  be  supposed  to  be  acquaintsd  with.  These  at  least  are 
the  rules  established  since  the  parliament  heoamfl  a  real  seat  of  power 
and  Boene  of  business :  neither  the  king  must  take  notice  of  what 
pasaos  in  either  house,  nor  either  liouae  of  what  passes  in  tho  other, 
till  regularly  informed  of  it.  The  commona,  in  their  famous  protes- 
tation 1021,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to  tho  kii^,  though  at  present 
they  would  not  bind  themselves  by  it.  But  as  liberty  whs  yet  new, 
those  maxima  which  guard  and  regulate  it  were  unknown  and 
unpractised. 

Note  BBB,  p.  452. 

Some  of  the  facM  in  tliia  narrative,  which  seem  to  condemn  Raleigh, 
are  taken  ii-om  the  king's  declaration,  which,  being  published  by 
authority  when  the  facts  wei'e  recent,  being  extracted  from  esamina- 
tions  before  the  privy  council,  and  subscribed  by  six  piivy  councillors, 
among  whom  was  Ab^iot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  nowisB 
oompiiusant  to  the  court,  must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight,  or 
rather  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  Yet  the  must  material  facts  are 
confirmed  dther  by  the  nature  and  reason  of  tlie  thin^,  or  by  Sir 
Walter's  own  apology  and  his  letters.  The  king's  declaration  is  in  the 
Hacleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ill.  No.  2. 

1.  There  seems  to  be  an  improbability  that  the  Spaniards,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Raleigh's  protended  mine,  should  have  built  a  town, 
in  so  wide  a  coast,  within  thrco  miles  of  it.  The  chances  are  ex- 
tremely against  such  a  Buppoaition ;  and  it  is  more  natural  to  think  tliat 
tho  view  of  plundering  the  town  led  him  thither,  than  that  of  working 
a  mine.  2.  No  such  mine  is  there  found  to  this  day.  3.  Raleigh  in 
&i:t  found  no  mine,  and  in  fact  he  plmidered  and  burned  a  Spanish 
tovtv.  la  it  not  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was  his  in- 
tention i  How  can  the  secrets  of  his  breast  be  rendered  so  visible  as 
to  counterpoise  certain  facta  ?  i.  He  confesses,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Carew,  that  though  ho  know  it,  yet  hn  concealed  from  the  king  tho 
f  ettlement  of  the  Spaiuiuiis  on  that  coast.    Does  not  this  fact  alon« 
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tender  liim  sufflciently  criminal  ?  6.  Hia  commiBsioiL  empowers  him 
only  to  settle  on  a  coast  possessed  by  savage  and  barbarous  inhobit- 
an^.  Was  it  not  the  most  evident  breach  of  orders  to  disembark  on 
a  coast  possessed  by  Spaniards  i  6.  His  orders  to  Keymis,  when  ha 
sent  him  up  the  river, .  are  contained  in  his  own  apology ;  and  from 
them  it  appears  that  he  knew  {what  was  unavoidable)  that  the  Span- 
iards wo^d  resist,  and  would  oppose  the  English  landing  and  t^in/; 
possession  of  the  country.  His  intentions,  therefore,  were  hostiU 
from  the  beginning,  7.  Without  provocation,  and  even  when  at  t 
distance,  he  gave  Keymis  orders  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  thtil 
own  town.  Could  any  enterprise  be  more  hostile  ?  And,  considering; 
the  Spaniards  us  alUes  to  the  nation,  could  any  enterprise  be  mote 
criminal !  Was  he  not  the  aggressor,  even  though  it  should  be  truo 
that  the  Spaniards  tired  upon  Ms  men  at  landing  f  It  ia  said  he  killed 
three  ox  four  hundred  of  them.  Is  that  so  light  a  matter  i  8,  In  his 
letter  to  the  king,  and  in  Ms  apology,  he  grounds  his  defence  on 
focmsr  hostilities  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  against  other  companies 
of  Englishmen.  These  are  accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
treaty  hetween  the  nations.  And  it  is  plain,  that  though  these  might 
possibly  be  reasons  for  the  king's  declaring  war  against  that  nation, 
they  could  never  entitle  Ealetgh  to  declare  war,  and,  without  any 
commission,  or  contrary  to  his  commission,  to  invade  the  Spanish  set- 
flementa.  He  protends  indeed  that  peace  whs  uerer  made  with  Spain 
Bi  the  Indies ;  a  most  absurd  notion !  The  chief  hurt  which  the 
Spaniards  could  receive  from  England  was  in  the  Indies ;  and  they 
never  would  have  made  peace  at  all,  if  hostilities  had  been  still  to 
be  continued  on  these  settlements.  By  secret  agreement,  the  English 
were  still  allowed  to  support  the  Dutch,  even  nfter  the.  treaty  of 
peace.  If  they  had  also  been  allowed  to  yivade  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, the  treaty  had  been  a  full  peace  to  England,  while  the  Span- 
iards were  still  exposed  to  the  full  elfeots  of  war.  9.  If  the  claim  to 
the  property  of  that  country,  as  first  discoverers,  was  good,  in  appo- 
sition to  present  settlement,  as  Kalragh  pretends,  why  was  it  not  laid 
before  the  king,  with  all  its  circumstances,  and  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment !  lO.  Raleigh's  force  is  acknowledged  by  himself  to  have  been 
insulScient  to  support  him  in  the  possession  of  St.  Thomas,  agiunst 
the  power  of  which  Spain  was  master  on  that  coast;  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient, as  he  owns,  to  take  by  surpiise  and  plunder  twenty  towns.  It 
was  not  therefore  his  design  to  Settle,  but  to  plunder.  By  these  con- 
fessions, which  I  have  here  brought  together,  he  plainly  betrays  him- 
self. 11.  Why  did  he  not  stay  and  work  his  mine,  as  at  first  ha 
projected  f  He  apprehended  that  the  Spaniards  would  he  upon  him 
with  a  greater  force.  But  before  he  left  England,  he  knew  that  this 
must  bo  the  case,  if  he  invaded  any  part  of  the  Spnnish  colonics.  His 
intention  therefore  never  was  to  setUe,  but  only  to  plunder.  12.  Ha 
acknowledges  that  he  knew  neither  the  depth  nor  riches  of  the  mine, 
but  only  that  there  was  some  ore  there.  Would  he  have  ventured  all 
his  fortune  and  credit  on  so  precaiioua  a  foundation  ?  13.  Would  th* 
other  adventurers,  if  made  acquainted  with  this,  have  risked  every 
thing  to  attend  him !  Ought  a  fleet  to  have  been  equipped  for  an 
experiment  >  Was  there  not  plainly  an  imposture  in  the  management 
of  tWs  afi'airf  14.  He  says  to  Keymis,  in  his  orders,  "Bring  but  a 
baisket  full  of  ore,  and  it  will  satisfy  the  king  that  my  project  was  noli 
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fanagfaiary."  This  woa  easily  done  from  Hie  Spanisli  mines ;  and  he 
SBCms  to  iave  been  chiefly  ^pleased  at  Keyinia  foe  not  attempting  it, 
Such  a  view  waa  a  premeditated  apology  to  eovei;  his  cheat.  15.  The 
king  in  his  declaration  imputes  it  to  Raleigh,  that  as  soon  as  he  waa 
at  sea,  he  immediately  fell  into  such  mioertnin  and  doubtful  tali  of 
his  mine,  and  said  tiiat  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  brought  home  a 
bae];et  full  of  ore.  SVom  the  oironmBtance  last  mentioned,  it  appears 
that  this  imputatton  was  not  without  reason.  16.  There  are  many 
other  circumstanoGS  of  great  wsight  in  the  king's  declaration :  thai 
Eale^,  when  he  fell  down  to  Hymouth,  took  no  pioneers  with,  him, 
which  ho  always  declared  to  be  his  intention  ;  that  ho  was  nowise 
provided  with  instmmButs  for  worfeii^  a  mine,  but  had  a  sufficient 
stock  of  warlike  stores ;  that  young  Raleigh,  in  attacking  the  Span- 
iards, Employed  the  words,  which,  in  the  narration,  I  have  put  in  Mb 
mouth ;  that  the  mine  was  moTable,  and  shifted  as  he  saw  conve- 
nient ;  not  to  mention  many  other  public  facts,  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  highly  criminal  against  his  companions  as  well  as  his 
country.  Howel,  in  his  letters,  says,  ttiat  there  lived  in  Loudon,  in 
lS4fO,.  an  ofB.cer,  a  man  of  honor,  who  asserted  that  he  heard  young 
Ealeigh  apeak  these  words,  (vol.  ii.  letter  63.)  That  was  a  time  when 
there  waa  no  interest  in  maiutainiug  bum  a  feet.  17.  Italeigh's 
account  of  his  first  voyage  to  Gaiana  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man 
capable  of  the  most  extravagant  cremility  or  most  impudent  impos- 
ture. So  ridiculous  are  the  stories  which  he  tells  of  the  Inca's  chi- 
merical empire  in  the  midst  of  Guiana ;  the  rich  city  of  El  Dorado, 
or  Manao,  two  days'  journey  in  length,  and  shining  with  gold  and 
Bflfei- ;  the  old  Peruvian  prophecies  in  feyoc  of  the  English,  who,  he 
says,  were  expressly  named  as  the  deliverers  of  that  country,  long 
before  any  European  had  ever  touched  there ;  the  Amazons,  or  repub- 
lic of  women ;  and  in  general,  the  vast  and  incredible  riches  which 
he  saw  on  that  continent,  where  nobody  has  yet  ibund  any  treasures. 
Tliis  whole  narrative  is  a  proof  that  he  waa  extcomcly  defective 
oitllcr  in  solid  understanding,  or  morals,  or  both.  No  man's  character 
indeed  seems  ever  to  have  been  carried  to  such  extremes  as  Raleigh's, 
by  the  oppodte  passions  of  envy  and  pity.  In  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  active  anA  lived  in  the  world,  and  waa  probably 
best  known,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and  detestation 
throughout  England  ;  in  the  latter  part,  when  shut  up  iii  prison,  he 
became,  much  more  unreasonably,  the  object  of  great  ioTe  and 
admiration. 

As  to  the  (arcumstances  of  the  narrative,  that  Raleigh's  pardon  yt/aa 
refused  him,  that  his  former  sentence  waa  purposely  kept  in  force 
against  him,  and  that  he  went  out  under  these  express  conditions, 
they  may  he  supported  by  tho  following  authorities  :  1.  The  king's 
word,  and  that  of  six  privy  counsellors,  who  aifirm  it  for  fact.  2.  The 
nature  of  the  thing.  If  no  suspicion  had  been  entertained  of  his 
intentions,  a  pardon  would  never  have  been  refused  to  a  man  to 
whom  authority  was  intrusted.  3.  The  words  of  the  conmiission 
itself,  where  he  is  simply  styled  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ond  not  foMhfal 
and  tasll  beloved,  according  to  tho  usaai  and  never-ftjUng  style  on  such 
occasions,  i.  In  all  the  letters  which  he  wrete  home  to  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  and  to  his  own  wife,  hs  always  considers  himself  as  a  per- 
•on  unpardoned  and  liable  to  the  Isw,    He  Kenu,  indeed,  immedi' 
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4tel7  upon  the  fidlnie  of  liis  onterprisa,  to  hare  become  desperate,  and 
to  have  expected  the  fate  wMch  ho  met  with. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  king  gave  intcUigoijoe  to  the  Spaniards  of 
BaleiglL'a  project ;  as  if  he  had  needed  to  lay  a  plot  for  destroying  a 
man  whose  Me  liad  been  iburteen  yeajra,  and  stiU  was,  in  his  power. 
TJie  SpaniardiS  wanted  no  other  intelligence  to  be  on  their  guard,  than 
the  known  and  public  fact  of  Baleigli's  armament.  And  tjrere  was  no 
teasoij  why  the  king  should  conceal  from  them  the  project  of  a  settle- 
It  which  Baleigh  pretended,  and  the  king  believed,  to  be  entirely 


The  king's  chief  blame  seems  to  have  lain  in  his  neghgence,  m 
allowing  Raleigh  to  depart  without  a  more  exact  scrutiny  but  for 
this  he  apologises  by  saying,  that  Bureties  were  required  for  the 
good  behavior  of  Raleigh  ana  all  his  aasooiates  in  the  enterprise,  but 
tliat  they  gave  in  bonds  for  each  other  :  a  cheat  which  wis  not  per- 
ceived till  they  had  sailed,  and  which  increased  the  suspicion  of  Dad 
intentions. 

Perhaps  the  king  ought  also  to  have  granted  lialeigh  a  pardon  for 
his  old  treason,  and  to  have  tried  him  anew  foe  his  nuw  offeni-es.  His 
punishment  in  that  case  would  not  only  have  been  just,  but  conducted 
in  a  just  and  unexceptionable  inanncr.  But  we  ace  told,  that  a  ridio- 
uloos  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  natiou,  (and  it  is  plainly 
supposed  by  Sir  Walter  in  his  apology,)  that,  by  treaty,  war  was 
allowed  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  though  peace  was  made  in 
Europe ;  and  while  that  notion  took  place,  no  jury  would  have  found 
Raleigh  guUty.  So  that  had  not  the  king  punished  him  upon  the  old 
sentence,  the  Spaniards  would  have  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  king,  sufficient  to  have  produced  a  war,  at  least  to  have 
destroyed  all  cordiality  between  the  nations. 

This  esplication  I  thought  necessary  in  order  to  clear  up  the  story 
t£  Italeigh  ;  which,  though  very  obvious,  is  generally  mistaken  in  so 
gross  a  manner,  that  I  scarcely  know  its  parallel  in  the  Bnglish  history 


Note  CCC,  p.  453. 

This  parliament  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  in  wHch  were 
first  regularly  formed,  though  without  acquiring  these  denominations, 
the  parties  of  court  and  country  ;  parties  which  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued, and  whiol^  white  they  often  threaten  the  total  dissolution  of  . 
the  goyomment,  ate  the  real  causes  of  its  permanent  life  and  vigor. 
In  the  ancient  feudal  constitution,  of  which  the  English  partook  with 
other  European  nations,  there  was  a  mixture,  not  of  authority  and 
liberty,  which  we  have  since  enjoyed  in  this  island,  and  which  now 
subsist  uniformly  together ;  but  of  authority  and  anarchy,  which  per- 
petually shoolied  with  each  other,  and  which  took  place  alternately, 
occordii^  as  circumstances  were  more  or  less  favorable  to  either  of 
them.  A  parliament  composed  of  barbarians,  summoned  from  their 
fields  and  forests,  uninstruot^d  by  study,  eonversalion,  or  travel ; 
iguoraut  of  their  own  laws  and  history,  and  unaoquainfcd  with  the 
Mtuatioo  of  all  foreign  nations ;  a  parliament  called  precariously  by 
the  king,  and  dissolved  at  his  pleasure  ;  silting  a  few  days,  debating  a 
lev  points  prepared  for  them,  and  whose  membeis  were  impatient  to 
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Mtam  to  tHcir  own  castlea,  where  aloiie  they  were  great,  and  to  Vb» 
chase,  wMch  wna  their  favoiite  amusement:  such  a  pacliament  wol 
very  little  fitted  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all  the  questions  of  gov- 
emmenti  and  to  share,  in  a  regular  manner,  the  legal  administration. 
The  uimie.  the  authority  of  the  king;  alone  appeared,  in  the  common 
course  of  government;  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  he  assumed, 
with  eHU  totter  reason,  the  sole  direction ;  the  imperfect  and  un- 
formed laws  left  in  every  thing  a  latitude  of  interpretation ;  and  when 
the  ends  pursued  by  the  monarch  were  in  general  agreeable  to  his 
Bubjects.  Uttle  scruple  or  jealousy  was  enteitamed  with  regard  to  the 
regularity  of  the  means.  During  the  reign  of  an  able,  fortunate,  Oj 
popular  prince,  no  member  of  either  house,  much  less  of  the  lowers 
durst  think  of  entering  into  a  formed  party  in  opposition  to  the  court ; 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  parliunent  must  in  a  few  days  leave  him 
unprotected  to  the  vengeance  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  those  stretches 
of  prerogative  which  were  then  so  easily  made  in.  order  to  punish  an 
obnoxious  subject.  During  an  unpopular  and  weoi  reign,  the  current 
commoaly  ran  so  stroi^  against  the  monarch,  that  none  durst  enlist 
themaelvOB  in  the  court  party ;  or  if  the  prince  was  able  to  engage  any 
considerable  borons  on  his  side,  the  question  was  decided  with  arms 
in  the  field,  not  by  debates  or  arguments  in  a  senate  or  assembly. 
And  upon  tlie  whole,  the  chief  circumstance  which,  during  ancient 
tinies,  retained  the  prince  in  any  legal  form  Of  administration,  was, 
that  the  sword,  by  tiie  nature  of  the  feudal  tenures,  remained  still  in 
the  handa  of  his  subjects  ;  and  this  irregular  and  dangerous  check  had 
much  more  inilnence  than  tha  regular  and  methodical  limila  of  the 
laws  and  constitution.  As  the  nation  could  not  be  compelled,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  public  measui'e  of  conseiiueiice,  partioulHrly  that 
of  levying  new  tBses,  should  seem,  to  be  adapted  by  common  consent 
and  approbation. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  paiHy  by  the  vigor  of  their 
administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  tavorablo  circumstances, 
had  been  able  to  establish  a  more  regular  system  of  govornment  j  but 
they  drew  the  constitution  so  near  to  despotism,  as  diminished  ex- 
tiemoly  the  authority  of  the  parliament.  The  senate  became  in  a 
great  degree  the  organ  of  royal  will  and  pleasure  ;  opposition  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of  rebellion:  and  even  religion,  the 
most  dangerous  article  in  which  innovations  could  be  introduced,  had 
admitted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  four  several  alterations,  from 
the  authority  alone  of  the  sovereign.  The  parliament  was  not  then 
the  road  to  honor  and  preferment :  the  talents  of  popnlar  intrigue  and 
eloq.uence  were  uncultivated  and  unknown :  and  though  that  assembly 
still  preserved  authority,  and  retained  the  privilege  of  making  laws 
and  bestowing  pubhc  money,  the  members  acquired  not  upon  that 
account,  either  witJl  prince  or  people,  much  more  weight  and  con- 
sideration. What  powers  were  necessary  for  conducting  the  machine 
of  government,  tile  king  was  accustomed  of  himself  to  assume.  His 
own  revenues  supplied  htm  with  money  sufficient  for  his  ordinary 
expenses.  And  when  extraordinary  emergencies  occurred,  the  prince 
needed  not  to  solicit  votes  in  parhament,  either  for  making  laws  ot 
imposing  taxes,  both  of  which  were  now  become  requisite  for  publlo 
'nterest  and  preservation. 

The  security  of  individuals,  so  necessary  to  the  liberty  of  populai 
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eouncils,  was  totally  unknown  in  tliftt  age.  And  as  no  despotio 
pcinoea,  scarcely  even  the  Eastern  tyrants,  irule  entirely  witlioiit  the 
eoncunencB  of  some  asaeniblies,  "whici.  supply  both,  advioe  and  au- 
thonty  little  hnt  e.  mercenary  force  aeems  then  to  have  been  wanting 
lui^  itrOs  the  establishment  of  a  simple  monarchy  in  England.  Tho 
mihua,  though  more  favorable  to  r^al  ai^thoiity  than  the  feudal  insti- 
tutions, was  muoh  inferior  in  this  respect  to  disciplined  araties ;  and 
if  it  did  not  preserve  liberty  to  the  people,  it  preserved  at  least  the 
power,  if  ever  the  inclination  should  arise,  of  recovering  it. 

But  so  low  at  that  time  ran  Ihe  inclination  towards  liberty,  that 
Elizabeth,  the  last  of  that  arbitrary  line,  herself  no  less  arbitrary, 
was  yet  tho  most  renowned  and  most  p  p     ar         U  overcigns 

that  had  filled  tho  throne  of  England.     I    i«  as         ur  James  to 

take  the  gorcmment  as  ho  foiuid  it,  a  p  rs  measures, 

which  ho  heard  so  much  applauded ;  no    did  his  p  on  extend 

go  far  as  to  discover,  that  neither  his  circums      ce  hi.   character 

could  support  so  extensive  an  authority     His  nues  and 

little  frugality  began  now  to  tender  him  d        d  his  people, 

even  in  (he  ordinary  course  of  administrah  as  ng  knowl- 

edge discovered  to  them  that  advantage  whi  y  tamed ;  and 

n  d  h  m  sensible  of  the  inestimable  value  of  civil  liberty.  And  as 
h  po  S3ed  too  little  dignity  to  command  respect,  and  too  much  good 
na  u  impress  fear,  a  now  spirit  discovered  itself  every  day  in  the 

par     m  n  ;  and  a  party,  watchful  of  a  Iree  constitution,  was  rcgulmrly 

rmed  n  the  house  of  commona. 

Bu  n  twithstanding  these  advantages  acquired  to  liberty,  so 
ox  nsi  was  royal  authority,  and.  bo  firmly  established  in  all  its 
par  th  it  is  probable  the  patriots  of  that  ago  would  have  de- 
p  d  ever  reaisting  it,  l\ad  they  not  been  stimulated  by  reli- 
gi  bves,  which  inspire  a  courage  nnsurmountablB  by  any  human 

b 

Th  me  alliance  which  has  ever  prevailed  between  kingly  power 
a  d  iastical  authority,  was  now  fully  established  in  England ; 

d  whil  the  prince  assisted  the  clergy  in  suppressing  schismatics 
a  d  ators,  tho  clergy,  in  return,  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  an 

u  d  submission  and  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.    Tho 

g  iins  of  the  church  of  England,  so  kindly  to  monarchy,  forwarded 
tl  nf  deraey ;  its  snbmisaion  to  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  its  at- 
ta  hm  n  to  ceremonies,  to  order,  and  to  a  decent  pomp  and  splendor 
rsh  p ;  and,  in  a  word,  its  affinity  to  the  tame  superstition  of 
h   Cath  Kcs,  rather  than  to  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  PoritanB. 

O  h  other  hand,  opposition  to  the  church,  and  the  persecutions 
under  which  they  labored,  were  sufficient  to  throw  the  Puritans  into 
the  country  party,  and  to  beget  politicalprinoiples  little  favorable  to 
the  h^h  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.  Ilie  spirit  too  of  enthusiasm  i 
bold,  daring,  and  uncontrolled;  strongly  disposed  their  minds  to 
adopt  republican  tenets;  and  inclined  them  to  arrogate,  in  their 
actions  and  conduct,  the  same  liberty  which  they  assumed  in  their 
rapturous  flights  and  ecstasies.  Ever  since  the  first  oiigin  of  that 
sect,  fjirough  the  whole  re^  of  Eliaabeth  as  well  as  of  Jamea, 
Puritanical  principles  had  been  understood  in  a  double  sense,  and 
expressed  the  opinions  favorable  both  to  political  and  to  ecclesiastical 
liberty.  And  as  the  court,  in  order  to  discredit  all  parliamentary 
opposilioB,  afiixed  the  denomination  ef  Puritans  te  its  antagonist^ 
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the  religioua  Puritans  willmgly  adopted  this  idea,  wWcli  waa  si>  ftl- 
vantageous  to  thom,  and  which,  confounded  their  cause  with  that  of 
the  patriots  or  country  party.  Thus  were  the  civil  and  eccleaiastiea; 
factions  regularly  formed;  and  the  humor  of  the  nation,  during  that 
ago,  running  strongly  towards  fimaljcal  extravagancies,  tiie  apiiit  of 
eivU  liberty  gradually  revived  irom  its  lethargy,  and  by  means  of 
its  religious  associate,  from  which  it  reaped  more  advantage  than 
honor,  it  aecretly  enlarged  its  dominion  over  the  greater  pai't  of  the 
kingdom. 

[Thia  note  was  in  the  first  eiKtions  a  part  of  the  text ;  but  the 
author  omitted  it,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  style 
<if  dissertation  ii\  the  body  of  his  History.  The  passage,  however, 
contains  views  so  important,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  admitted 


Note  DDD,  p.  46 j. 

This  protestation  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  it  in  its  own  words.  "The  commons  now  assembled  m  pai'lia- 
ment,  being  justly  occasioned  thereunto,  concerning  sundry  liberties, 
£:anchises,  and  priviloges  of  pailismcnt,  amongst  others  here  men- 
tioned, do  malce  this  protestation  following :  That  the  liberties,  fran- 
cliises,  and  juiisdictiona  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  auhg'ects  of  England  ;  and  tliat  the 
urgent  and  nrduous  affairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and  defence  of 
the  rcahn  and  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  muntenance  and 
making  of  laws,  and  redress  of  miscSielis  and  grievances  which  daily 
happen  within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  counsel 
and  debate  in  parliament ;  and  that,  in  the  handling  and  pieceeding 
of  those  businesses,  every  member  of  the  house  of  parliament  hath, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat, 
reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same  ;  and  that  the  commons  in 
parliament  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  these  matters,  in 
Buch  order  as  in  tlieir  judgment  shall  seem  fittest;  and  that  orery 
member  of  the  said  house  hath  like  fi^^dom  trora  all  impeachment, 
imprisonment,  and  molestation,  (other  than  by  censure  of  the  house 
itself,)  for  or  concerning  any  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any 
matter  or  matters  touching  the  paniament  or  parliament  business. 
And  that  if  any  of  the  said  members  be  eomplained  of  or  questioned 
for  any  thing  done  or  aaid  in  parliament,  tlie  same  is  to  be  shown  to 
the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  commons  assembled  in 

KrUament,  before  the  king  give  credence  to  any  private  information." 
anklyn,  p.  85.    liush.  vol.  i.  p.  53.      Kcnnet,  p.  747.     Coke,  p.  77. 

Note  EEE,  p.  484. 

The  moment  the  prince  embarked  at  St.  Andoro's,  he  said  to  tliose 
dbnut  him,  that  it  was  foEy  in  the  Spaniards  to  use  him  so  ill,  and 
allow  him  to  depart:  a  proof  that  the  duke  had  made  him  believe 
they  were  insincere  in  the  affair  of  the  marriage  and  the  Palatinate  ; 
for  as  to  his  reception  in  other  respeets,  it  had  been  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable. Besides,  had  not  the  prince  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be 
^uinceie,  he  had  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  them,  though  Bucking- 
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ham  hftd.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Charles  himself  must  have  been 
deeeived.  The  milltiphed  delays  of  the  dispensation,  though  they 
arose  Irom  accident,  afforded  Buckingham  a  plausible  pretext  fo( 
chargiug^the  Spaniards  with  insincerity. 

Note  FFP,  p.  486. 

Among  other  particulars,  he  menUons  a  sum  of  eighty  thou!iuid 
pounds  borrowed  from  the  Mng  of  Denmark.  In  a  former  speech  to 
the  parliament,  he  told  them  that  he  had  oxpcnded  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  cause  of  the  palatine,  besides  the  voluntary 
contributions  given  him  by  the  people.  See  Franfclyn,  p.  60.  But 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  treasurer,  in  order  to  ahovi  his  own 
good  services,  boasts  to  the  parliament,  that  by  hia  contrivanca  sixty 
QiousBnd  pounds  had  been  saved  in  the  article  of  exchange  in  tho 
sums  remitted  to  the  palaUne.  This  seems  a  great  sum;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  whence  the  ting  could  procure  such  voat  sums  aa 
would  require  a  sum  so  considerable  to  be  paid  in  exchange.  Prom 
the  whole,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  king  had  been  far  from  neg- 
leeting  (he  interests  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  had  even 
gone  far  beyond  what  his  narrow  revenue  could  afford. 

Note  GGG,  p.  486, 

How  Kttle  this  principle  had  prevailed  during  Emy  former  period  of 
*he  English  government,  particularly  during  tho  last  reign,  which  was 
tertainly  not  so  perfect  a  model  of  hberty  aa  moat  writers  would 
'epreaent  it,  will  easily  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  history  of 
Ihat  reign.  But  tho  ideas  of  men  were  much  dianged  during  aboat 
Iwenty  years  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  administration.  The  commons, 
Ihough  James  of  himself  had  recalled  all  patents  of  monopolies,  were 
Bot  contented  without  a  law  against  tham,  and  a  declaratory  law  too  ; 
Khich  was  gaining  a  great  point,  and  establishing  priniaples  very 
fevorable  to  liberty  :  but  they  wcro  eitrcmely  grateful  when  Eliza- 
heth,  upon  petition,  (after  havingonce  refused  their  requests,)  recalled 
1  few  of  the  most  oppressive  patents,  and  employed  some  soothing 
jxprcasions  towards  them. 

The  parliament  had  surely  reason,  when  they  confessed,  in  the 
seventh  of  James,  that  he  allowed  them  more  freedom  of  debate  than 
ever  was  indulged  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  Hia  indulgence  in  this 
particular,  joined  to  his  easy  temper,  was  probably  one  cause  of  tho 
great  power  assumed  by  tho  commons.  Monsieur  de  la  Boderie,  in 
his  despfttches,  (vol.  i,  p.  449,)  mentions  the  liberty  of  speech  in  tha 
honse  of  commons  as  a  new  practice. 

Note  HHH,  p.  491. 

Eymcr,  torn,  xviii.  p.  224.  It  is  certain  that  the  young  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  had  Protestant  governors  ftom  his  early 
WancT  ;  first  tho  carl  of  Newcastle,  then  the  marquis  of  Hertford. 
The  kmg,  in  his  memorial  to  foreign  churches  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars,  insists  on  hie  care  in  educating  his  shildren  io 
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the  Proteafant  religion,  as  e,  proof  that  he  was  nowise  inclined  lo  the 
Catholic.  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  762.  It  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  quea- 
Honed,  but  this  article,  -which  has  eo  odd  an  appearance,  was  inserted 
only  to  amase  the  pope,  and  waa  never  intended  by  either  paity  to  bs 
executed. 

Note  HI,  p.  499. 

"Monarchies,"  according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "arc  of  two  eorta 
touching  their  power  or  authority,  viz.  1.  Entire,  where  the  whole 
power  (rf  ordering  all  state  matters,  both  in  peace  and  war,  doth  by 
law  uid  custom  appertain  to  the  prince,  aa  in  the  En^isb  kingdom ; 
■where  the  prince  hath  the  power  to  make  laws,  leagne,  and  war,  to 
create  Inagistrates,  to  pardon  life,  of  appeal,  etc.  Though  to  give  a 
contentment  to  the  other  degrees,  they  have  a  suffrage  in  making  laws, 
yet  ever  Eubjecttotheprinoe's  pleasureandnegativewiU.  2.  limited 
or  restriuned,  that  hath  no  full  power  in.  all  the  points  and  matters  of 
state,  as  the  miUtary  king  that  hath  not  the  sovereignty  in  lime  of 
peace,  as  the  making  of  laws,  etc.,  but  in  war  only,  as  the  Polonian 
ting."    Maxims  of  State. 

And  a  little  after ;  "  In  every  just  state,  some  part  of  the  govcm- 
Bient  is,  or  ought  to  be,  impftrted  to  the  people,  as  m  a  kmgdom,  a 
voice  and  sufirage  in  making  laws  ;  and  sometimea  also  of  levying 
of  an^s,  (if  the  charge  bo  great,  and  the  prince  forced  to  borrow  help 
of  his  subjects,)  the  matter  rightly  may  be  propouuacd  to  a  parlia- 
ment, that  the  tax  may  aeem  to  have  prooeeitod  from  themsolves.  So 
oonsultalionB  and  some  proceedings  in  juclicial  matters  may  in  part  be 
referred  to  them.  The  reason,  leal,  seeing  themselves  to  be  in  no 
number  noi  of  reckoning,  they  mii^ike  the  state  or  government." 
This  way  of  reasonmg  dafers  little  from  that  of  King  James,  who 
considered  the  privileges  of  the  parliamont  as  matters  of  grace  and 
indulgence,  more  than  o£  inheritance.  It  is  remarkable  that  Raleigh 
was  thought  lo  lean  towards  the  Pncittmical  party,  notwithstanding 
these  positions.    But  ideas  of  government  change  much  in  different 

Ealeigh's  sentiments  on  this  head  are  atiU  mora  openly  expressed  in 
his  Prerogatives  of  Parliamonts,  a  work  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  courtier,  or  couuaeUor,  and  a 
country  juatico  of  peace,  who  represents  the  patriot  party,  and  de- 
fends Uie  highcat  notion  of  liberty  which  the  principles  of  that  ago 
would  bear.  Here  is  a  passage  of  it :  "  Cminaellor.  That  which  is 
done  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy  council,  is 
done  by  the  king's  abaolute  power.  Justice,  And  by  whose  power 
is  it  done  in  parliament  but  by  the  king's  abaolute  power  ?  Mistake 
it  not,  my  lord ;  the  three  estates  do  but  advise  as  the  privy  council 
doth ;  which  advice  if  the  king  embrace,  it  becomes  the  king's  own 
act  in  the  one,  and  the  king's  law  in  the  other,"  etc. 

The  carl  of  Clare,  in  a  private  letter  to  hia  son-in-law,  Sir  Thomas 
Wontworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  thus  expresses  himself; 
*'"We  live  under  a  prerogative  government,  where  book  law  sub- 
mits lo  lex  faguens."  He  spoke  Irom  hia  own  and  all  his  ancestors' 
experience.  There  was  no  single  inatancc  of  power  which  a  king  of 
England  might  not  at  that  time  exert,  on  pretence  of  neceaaty  or 
Kxpedlenay  :  the  continuance  alone,  or  irgquent  repetition  of  arbitrary 
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1,  mieht  prove  dangerous,  for  yiKtit  of  f<H:ce  to  support 
iX.  It  is  remftrkuble,  that  this  letter  of  the  earl  of  Clare  was  written 
in  tho  first  year  of  Charles's  reign  ;  and  consequently  must  be  meant 
of  the  general  genius  of  the  government,  not  tlie  spirit  or  temper  of 
the  monarch.  See  Strafford's  Letters,  toL  i.  p.  32.  From  another 
letter  in  the  same  callection,  (voL  i.  p.  10,)  it  appears  thai  the 
councE  Boroetimes  assumed  the  power  of  forbidding  persons  disf  gi'ee- 
ahle  to  Hie  court  to  stand  in  the  elections.  This  authority  they  could 
exert  in  some  instances  j  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  thai  they 
conld  shut  the  door  of  that  house  to  every  one  who  was  not  ac^pta- 
ble  to  them.  The  genius  of  the  ancient  government  reposed  more 
{rust  in  the  king,  fiian  to  entertain  any  such  suspicion ;  e  id  it 
allowed  scattered  instances  of  such  a  kind,  as  would  have  been  i  jtaUy 
destructive  of  the  constitution,  had  they  been  continued  without 
interruption. 

I  have  not  met  with  ^y  English  writer  in  that  age  who  spefis  of 
England  as  a  limiled  monarchy,  but  as  an  absolute  one,  whcie  the 
people  have  many  privileges.  That  is  no  contradiction.  In  all  Eu- 
ropean monarchies  the  people  have  pciviloges ;  but  whetiier  dependent 
or  independent  on  the  will  of  the  monarch,  is  a  question  that  ic  most 
governments  it  is  better  to  forbear.  Surely  that  question  wis  not 
determined  before  tlie  age  of  James,  The  rising  Spirit  of  the  [  arlia- 
meiif,  together  with  that  king's  lore  of  general,  speculative  prinj  iples, 
lirought  it  from  its  obscurity,  and  made  it  be  commonly  canv  isscd. 
The  strongest  testimony  that  I  remember  from  a  writer  of  Jimts's 
age  in  favor  of  English  liberty,  is  in  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  a  fore  ^er, 
•mho  mentions  the  English  government  as  similar  to  that  of  tht  Low 
Country  provinces  under  their  princes,  rather  than  to  that  of  Pra  ice  or 
Spain.  Englishmen  were  not  so  sensible  that  their  prince  was  lii  lited, 
because  they  were  sensible  tiat  no  individual  had  any  security  Bijainat 
a  stretch  of  prerogative  :  but  foreigners,  by  comparison,  could  po  ^ve 
that  these  stretches  were  at  tliat  time,  from  custom  or  other  cnuses, 
less  fieiinent  in  England  than  in  other  monarchies.  Philip  de  Cm  unes, 
too,  remarked  the  English  constitution  to  be  more  popular  in  hi(  time 
than  that  of  Erance.  But  in  a  paper  written  by  a  patriot  in  If  27,  it 
is  remarked,  that  the  freedom  of  speech,  in  parliament  had  bee  i  lost- 
in  England  since  the  days  of  Comines.  Eranklyn,  p.  238.  Hoi  •  is  a 
stanza  of  Malhotbe's  Ode  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  tlic  queen  r.  f  wt, 
written  in  1614. 

Entce  les  rois  h  qui  cet  age 

Doit  son  principal  ornement, 

Ceux  de  la  Tamiae  et  du  Tage 

liaii  en  de  si  Cidmes  provinces. 

Oil  le  peuplo  adore  les  princes, 

Et  met  au  gr*  te  plus  haut 

L'honiieuc  du  sceptre  li^gilirae, 

Sauroit-on  excuser  le  crime 

De  ne  regner  pas  eommo  il  faut. 
The  English,  as  well  as  tho  Spaniards,  are  here  pointed  out  as  Tiuch 
more  obedient  subjeeta  than  the  French,  "and  much  moro  triictablj  atd 
Bubmisaive  to  their  princes.     Though  this  p^sago  be  taken  £  nn  a 
poet,  every  man  of  judgment  ivill  idlow  its  authority  to  bo  dopisiT* 
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TliB  dianoter  of  a  national  goTemment  cannot  be  unknown  in  Eu  ■ 
rope ;  though  it  changes  sometimes  very  suddenly.  MachiaTol,  in  his 
Dissertations  on  Livy,  says  repeatedly,  that  France  waa  tha  roost  legal 
and  most  popular  monarchy  ijien  in  Europe. 

Note  KKK,  p.  499. 

Passive  obedience  is  expressly  and  zeulously  inculcated  in  the 
homilies  composed  and  published  by  authority  in,  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  convocation,  which  met  in  the  very  ftcst  year  of  tlu: 
kill's  reign,  voted  nn  high  monarchical  principles  as  are  contained  in  the 
decrees  of  the  University  of  Oxford  duringthe  rule  of  the  Tories.  Those 
principles,  so  far  from  being  deemed  a  novelty  introduced  by  .Tames'e 
influence,  passed  so  smooUily,  that  no  hiBtotian  has  taken  notice  of 
them;  they  were  never  the  subject  of  controversy,  or  dispute,  or 
discourse  ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation 
Book,  printed  near  seventy  years  after,  that  we  are  acquMuted  with 
them.  Would  James,  who  was  so  cautious,  and  even  timid,  have 
■ventured  to  begin  his  reign  with  a  bold  stroke,  which  would  have 
given  just  ground,  of  jealousy  W  his  subjects?  It  appears  from  that 
monarch's Haffllicon  Doron,  wiitteu  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  that  the 
republican  ideas  of  the  origin  of  power  from  the  people,  were  at 
that  time  esteemed  Puritnniwil  novelties.  The  patriarchal  aehcme,  it 
is  remarliable,  is  inculcated  in  those  votes  of  the  convocation  pre- 
served by  Overall ;  nor  was  Pilmer  the  first  inventor  of  those  absurd 
notions. 

Note  LLL,  p.  5U. 
That.of  the  honest  historian  Stowc  seems  not  to  have  been  of  this 
number.  "  The  great  blessings  of  God,"  says  he,  "  through  increase 
of  wealth  in  tile  common  subjects  of  this  land,  eapociolly  upon  the 
oitiKens  of  London  j  such  within  men's  memory,  and  chiefly  within 
these  few  years  of  peace,  that,  except  there  were  now  due  mention  of 
some  sort  made  thereof,  it  would  in  time  to  come  bo  held  incredible," 
etc.  In  another  place,  "  Amongst  the  manifold  tokens  and  signs  of 
the  infinite  blessings  of  Almighty  God  bestowed  upon  this  kingdom, 
by  the  wondrous  and  merciful  establishing  of  peace  within  ourselves, 
and  the  full  benefit  of  concord  with  all  Christian  nations  and  others ; 
of  all  which  graces  let  no  man  dare  to  prBSume  he  Can  speak  too 
much ;  whereof  in  truth  there  can  never  be  enough  said,  neither  "was 
there  ever  any  people  loss  considerate  and  less  thankful  than  at  this 
Kme,  being  not  willing  »  endure  the  memory  of  their  present  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  in  the  universal  increase  of  commeme  and  trattlo 
throughout  the  kingdom,  great  building  of  royal  ships  and  b}'  private 
merchants,  the  repeopUng  of  cities,  towns,  and  villases,  beside  the  dis- 
cernible and  sudden  increase  of  fair  and  costly  buildings,  as  weU 
within  the  city  of  London  aa  the  suburbs  therco:^  especially  within 
•heae  twelve  years,"  etc. 

EHB  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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SAU  GENT'S      STANDARD       SEEIES 

RBADma  BOOKS.    A  now  and  improved  series,  by 
Sabqent,  author  of  the  "Standard  Speaker." 

S.  THE  STANDARD  FIFTH  READEB. 

■  "HE  STAND/ ~ --,..— 

..    _HB  STANDJ 

1.  THE  sTaNDADD  primer,  OH  FIRST  READER.    Wllh  inue- 

UBIIonstyBimnga. 
Mr.  SarsBDt  his  been  several  ycits  engaged  in  the  propatalLon  of  Iheae 
worlTB.    He  ban  tatefully  Bliidieil  alt  Mio  bral  Europenn  woris  —  Frendi, 

menlTiaa  been  adopled,  besidiH  Eonie  novel  featutea  tlial  give  IblsEorJes 
promineot  r^Bimi  upim  IBe  caaOdsnce  of  all  wrnHiB  inlereateil  In  tbeeauaa 
ofeducBIioii. 

Ilie  Sloiuionf  FfiA  •  Rtaier.  hog  been  already  adi^Isd  bv  virg  nsii; 
^/Aebasl  atA^otaiu  J^^fa  Engiandf  J^ea  Tork,  Pettpsyhfatdajunaoibaxviin' 

tioq  ^ven  Id  llCeriry  nccurncf  and  alyle ;  tbe  eyslein  of  inar'^  and  refer- 
encog  in  IbelafF,  wbioli,  nitbout  eumberlnj  or  disflgaring  the  page,  refer 
tbe  inijill  10  (he  nitrodueloiy  "  Principles  of  Blocinion,"  or  lo  an  "  Eiplan- 
lUny  Indei "  at  the  end  of  Ibe  valmne,  In  wbicti  all  (be  lemu  and  paasagee 
Irf  any  difficnlty  are  fiiily  eijdalned. 

The  edilar  of  tbe  EBodw  nvolBir  says,  "  Take  it  all  in  all,  end  vrs 
uiow  of  no  boolc  equal  Co  UiTa  (hr  teaching  n  yaulb  H>  read  with  correclneni 
and  pleann ;  end  heanily  vieb  ii  mi;bl  find  a  place  in  every  teacher's 
bands,  and  In  every  echod  in  oat  tounUy  where  ibete  are  pupila  lofflcienlly 
advanced  to  profit  by  its  leacbjnga." 

"By  common  consent  of  oil  InlelligeBt  leichsre,  the  ■  Stindird  Spaakn' 

this  oiunlry  is  an  evidence  of  Its  higb  apprer^gtifln  In  the  TTniled  Slalee. 
Mr.  Satoonl'saucceBa  wilb  hie 'Bpeafcer' baa  pioved  bim  sdniirably  quali- 
fied ibr  bis  present  iiopoHant  lash."  —  HinijMm;  (fa.)  Engionr. 

TUCKERMAN—GOLDSMITirS   (OLIVER) 

WORKS.    Containing  hie  Foetns,  Plajs,  and  EssayB.    "With 
Critical  Notes  by  Dr.  AiKin,  and  an  Introductory  Esaay  by  H. 
T.  TccKEBKAS,  Esq.     I  vol.,  12mo.,  with  Portrait,  uniibtm 
vMh  Sargent's  British  Poets. 
"  We  know  of  no  odilion  ID  be  coirparecl  ivilh  lliis.    Wllh  beautiful  lype 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BOUDOIR,-  OR,  MEMENTO  OF 
FRIENDSHIP.  A  &.tt  for  all  Seaaona.  Edited  by  Ellen 
Louise.  Illustrated  ivUli.  G  engraTmgs.  Ono  yolume,  quarto, 
elegantly  bound.    SS.OO. 

THE  AMARAMTH;  OR,  TOKEN  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 
A  Christmas  and  Hew  Year's  Gift  foi  1855.  Illuatrated  with 
flue  steel  engrayings.    12nio.,  moroeoo,  full  gQt.    Price  ^2.00. 

TBB  GARLAND;  OB,  TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A, 
Chriatmaa  and  New  Year's  Gift  Book  for  1836.  Embellisbed 
with  steel  engraTrugs  and  eolored  plates.  12nio.,  bound  in 
morocco,  fuU  gilt.    Price  S^-OO. 

GOLDEN  GIFT.  A  Wreath  of  Gums  from  the  proae  and  pooi 
ical  Writers  of  Europe  and  America.  Prepared  especially  as  a 
gift  book  for  all  aeaaona.  Elegiintly  printed  iiith  ornamental 
pages,  and  illustrated  with  fine  engravings.  I2mo.,  morocco, 
full  gilt.    Price  S2.00. 

THE  LADTS  GIFT;  OR,  SOUVENIR  OF  FRIEND 
SHIP.  A  beautilul  gift  book,  without  date,  contaiuing  colored 
and  steel  illustrationa,  and  bound  in  morocco,  tuU  gilt,  extra. 
Price  $2.00. 

THE  TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A  gift  book  for  all  sea- 
Bound  In  morocco,  full  g'lf .    Price  ^2.00. 

KEEPSAKE  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Annual  tor  ISfiS.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Mdbbob.  12mo.. 
embellished  with  6  steel  engravings  and  illuminations.  Bound 
in  morocco,  full  gill.    Price  SIM. 

THE  MAGNOLIA;  OR,  GIFT  BOOK  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 
Edited  by  C1.A.I1A.  AltHOlD.  Illustrated  nith  Sne  steel  engraT- 
tags.    13mo„  moroecji,  full  gilt.    Price  $2.m. 

THE    CASKET.     A  gift  book  for  all  seasons.      One  volume, 
duodecimo,  itlusttated  with  steel  plates,  and  bound  in  morocco, 
gat.    Price  52.00. 
"  All  of  the  sbove  ato  great  faTOrilsa  with  (I1088  purchasing  apprnptiaw 

tmni  tn  grati^  Itie  meat  fiistidious  tasls.      They  lie  broHglil  "i"  m  splen 

iUusttBtion  and  elegance  of  bindiag."  —  ITartaicr  PiJit^ait. 


..tec  b,  Google 


Phillips,  Sampson,  ^  C'o.'s  PuhKcotions. 
BEID.  —  USSA  rs  ON  THE  mTELLEOTUAL 

POTFfiflS  OF  MAN.  By  Thojias  Kbid,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8.  E. 
Abridgea,  with  Notes  aiid  Illustrationa  from  Sir  William 
HAM11.10H  and  others.  Edited  by  James  WsLtEK.,  D,  D 
Oae  Toluma,  duodecimo.    Price$1.25. 

STEWART.— THE  PHILOSOPHY   OF    THE 

ACTIVE  AND  MORAL  POWERS  OF  MAN.  By  DuqAld 
Stewabt,  F.  R.  e.  S.  London  and  Edinburgli.  Bevised  by 
JAMBB  Walkeh,  D.  D.,  President  of  Harrard  Cotloga.  Ono 
volume,  dnodecinio.    Price  81.26. 

STOCKHARDT.  —  THE    PRINOIPLES    OF 

CSEMISTEY.  Iltastcated  by  Simple  Bnperiments.  By  Dr. 
JuLifB  AeolpB  Stockhakut,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy  of  Agriculture  at  Tharaud,  and  Royal  Inspector  of  Modi- 
one  in  Sasony.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Pierce,  M,  D.    One  Tol- 

8MITH.  —  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  SCIEN- 
CES, AND  MANUFACTURES.  Enibradng  Mechanical 
Exercises,  Turn,ng,  Moasuring  of  Timber,  Architectuxe,  Bulld- 
ing,  Machinery,  IJptic!,  Astronomy,  PneumaticB,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Magnelasm,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Chemistry, 
DjMi^,  Bleaching,  Bisljlling,  Brewing,  Painting,  Engraving, 
io.  ThB  rarious  Methods  of  working  Wood  and  Metals,  Re- 
ceipts for  preparir^  and  suxEng  of  Faints  and  Liqnid  Cements. 
Varnishes,  Japannii^,  Gilding,  Monldii^,  Casting,  Staining, 
Fresetving,  Transferring,  Chemical  ExperimeuCs,  &o.  Embracing 
bi  nil  nearly  three  thoaaarid  atticlea  on  Arts  and  Sdencea.  By 
jAMEa  Smith.  Witli  340  illustrative  engravings.  Onevol.,8vo., 
ISOOpages.    Muslin.     Price  gi;  two  yolumes,  octavo,  S5. 

'iTOWE,  MRS.  H.  B.  — FIRST  GEOGRApm 

FOR  GSILDREN.  Tiiis  work  is  on  an  entirely  original  plan, 
and  will  afford  new  facilities  to  both  teachec  and  pupil  icr  tli» 
■tuily  of  geography.    Price  SO  cents. 


c.lec  by  Google 


t,  ^  Co.'s  Puhlicatiom. 


WOODWOETK  —  imCLE    FRANK'S   PEEP 

AT  THE  ANIMALS.    With  24  fine  illustrations.    ByFmK- 
CIs  C.  WooDTTOBTH,    IBnio,,  cloth,  50  cents ;  cloth  gilt,  76  cts 


WATSmiair.  —  fZOMA'S    LMXIOOlf.      An 

Intatpretation  of  the  Language  and  Sentiment  of  Floirera; 
with  an  Outline  of  Botany  and  a  poetical  Introduction.  By 
CATniBiNB  H.  Watebjian.  Finely  illustrated  with  colored 
plates.    12nio.,  cloth,  $IM ;  ehith  gilt,  ^1.60. 

WARK— SKETCHES  OF  EUROPEAN  CAP- 
ITALS. By  WiiT,iiM  Wabe,  author  of  "Aurelian,"  "Zeno- 
Ma,"  &o.    12mo.,  doth.    Price  ^1.00. 


lion.    Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  London  no  Ibe  four  cilieH  nhich  be 
line  Eelecled  as  Ilie  principal  (hemes  for  his  lectuna  \  and  ha  bsa  creoted 

arrangamenl  of  bis  malBiials  tbat  one  elmosl  ftroels  the  topics  are  old 

, LECTURES  ON    THE    WORKS   AND 

GENIUS  OF  WASHINGTON  ALLSTON.    ByWii,LiAK 
Wake.    12ino.,  cloth.    Fiice  75  centa. 


WORDSWORTH— THE  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF  WILLIAM  WORDSWOSTH.  A  new  edition,  with  a 
portrait.  12mo.,  cloth,  gl.OO;  cloth  gilt,  J1.60;  morocco, 
J2.B0. 


Hc.lec  by  Google 


Phillips,  Sampson,  Sf  Oa.'s  PuUicatiom. 
BERCHER.— TRUTH    STRANGER     THAIH 

FK-'TIOS.      A  Narrative  of  i?ceiit  Tninssctions,  inwlving 
ini|Uirii!fi  ill  Regard  to  the   Principles  of   Huiior,  Truth,  and 
Jiistioe  wnish  nlitain  in  a  diatinjiulshed  American  llniversily. 
By  CiTH^iiiNB  S.  Bebcbeb.     I3inn.,  iliith.     Price  73  cents. 
•A  iiDMc  ilFfenre  or  an  Injured  laily,  inrl  a  higlil;  eloqusiil  apjieal  M 


T/r/S  CONFLICT  OF  A  GES;   OR,  THE 

GREAT  nF.RATE  OK  THE  MORAL  RELATION  OF 
GUI'  AND  MAN.  Bj  EuWAtUi  Bkechbk,  D.  O.  12nio., 
cloth.     Price  Sl.afi. 


THE  CTTT  SIDE;    OR,  PASSAGES  FROM 

A  FA^iTOJt'S  PORTFOLIO.    18mo.,  cloth.    Price  60  cl3. 


BTRON.—  THE     COMPLETE     WORKS     OF 

LORD  BYRON.  A  new  edition.  Edited  by  Thomas  Moobe. 
4  TOls.,  12mo.  Uniform  with.  Sargent's  Standard  SBriea  British 
Foeta.  Bound  in  cloth,  Si.OOi  cloth  gilt,  gT.OOi  half  calf, 
S10.90    Tnrk^,  JI8.00. 


c.lec  by  Google 


piiilUps,  Sampson,  ^  C'o.'s  Publications. 

OOWPEE.— POEMS  BT  WM.  OOWPEB.  To- 
gether with  hia  PosthumouB  Foetrj,  and  a  Sketch  of  Ma  Lite 
by  John  Johnson,  LL.  D.  12mo.,  with  totdait.  Cloth,  cloCi 
gilt,  and  morocco.    Price  Jfl.OO  to  ,g2.50. 

CEOSBT.—  THE  SECOND   ADVEJffT;     OBy 

WHAT  DO  THE  SCRIPTURES  TEACn  RESPECT- 
IKG  THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST,  THE  END 
OF  THE  fFORLD,  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE 
DEAD,  AND  -THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT?  By  Al- 
PHEDB  Ckoskt,  a.  M.,  Inte  Professor  of  Greek  in  Daclmouth 
College.     One  volume,  I2mD.,  cloth.    Price  50  cents. 

prublems  of  ChrLBlian  Ui9i>logy.'^ — jTidependcnt  Desi^crat. 

DAVIS'S    MANUAL     OF  MAGNETISM.     In- 

clading  GalTanisin,  MagnetiEm,  Electro-Mognetism,  Eleotro- 
DynamicE,  Magneto-Bleotrioity,  and  Tliermo-Electricity.  With 
180  originai  illusnations.     lEnio.,  olotli.  ■  Price  ^1.00^ 

DOr>D.—LIFE,  GEMS,  AND  BEAUTIES  OF 

8RAKSFEARE.  CoiDpriaing  eoretul  Seleotjona  from  each 
Play ;  iritli  a  general  Index,  digesting  them  under  proper  heads 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Donn,  D.  D.  12mo.,  illustrateil,  cloth,  cloth  gUt, 
and  morooeo.    The  same,  ISmo.,  cloft.     Price  gl.OO  to  SZm. 

ESTELLE'S  STORIES  ABOUT  DOGS;  FOR 

GOOD  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  With  ais  platea,  willi  illu- 
minated bordcra.     16iao.,  cloth,  50  cents ;  colored,  63  cents. 

■action  of  l^ie  bsot,  wJi[cJi  cannul  foil  to  inleteBl  and  deliglil  every  young 

at  ill  lis  malt^r,  whicli  will  maia  it  a  grea:  favorilo  with  ali  youthful 
readeiH.'*  —  Bangor  fVhia 

"A  dlariniiiB  lilUo  volume."  ~  Troy  Budget. 


c.lec  by  Google 


PMlli'ps,  Sampson,  ^  Go's  Publications. 

CARTER.—  THE  GREAT  EOST  DIAMOND. 
By  Mrs.  Ann  Ahousta  CinTEB, 
TMs  l9  a  (reiiiiine  fairy  took.    Tba  ftolits  of  Hobin  GoodfoUow  aio  isn- 

LANGDOM.  —  IDA  MAT.    A  Story  of  Things  ac- 
tual and  poEsible.    By  Mauy  LanOsoH.  Mnsliii,  $1.25. 
"  It  haa  been  reafl  in  odrnnce  of  priMiosIion  iQ'  eeierBl  of  our  moat  emi- 

tllB  genuine  pioduoaona  of  genius.    'Ida  May,'  rtmjily  A)  a.  itoev,  is  pm- 
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MILLS.  —  POETS  AWD  THE  POETBT  OF 
TSB  ANCIENT  QMEEES.  With  an  Historical  Inttoduo- 
tion,  and  a  Brief  -ViBW  of  Grecian  PliUosopliera,  Orators,  and 
HistoriatiB.  By  AbhaHAK  MtliS,  author  of  the  "literature 
and  the  Literary  Men  of  Great  Britdn,  Ireland,"  &o.  One  Tol- 
ntne,  octavo.    MusUn.    Price,  52.29. 
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MILTOlfS  aOMPLETM  POETICAL  WOBKS. 

With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Autlior.  By  John  MiipoRd. 
TwoTolumea,  12mo.,  with  portrait.  TJnilbrm  with  "Sargent's 
Edition  of  -flie  British  Poets."  Complete  edition  in  one  votamo,  , 
Vtma.    Cloth,  $1 ;  cloth,  g^t,  gl.ea ;  morocco,  g2,50. 


Hc.lec  by  Google 


Phillips,  Sanipson,  ^  Go's  PuUicaUom. 
BALLOU.— HISTORY      OF      CUBA;       OS, 

JfOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER  IS  THE  TROPICS.  Beiuf 
a  Pnlitital,  Historical,  and  StatisScal  Account  of  the  lalttiii; 
from  its  first  DiscoTcry  t.i  the  prasent  Time.  Bj  Matuein  & 
Bi^VUiD.    12mo,,  illustrated.    Paper,  fiO  cents ;  oloth,  75  cenli 


CHANDLER.  —  THIS,     THAT,     AND      Tim 

OTHER.  By  Elleh  Louisb  Chanelbk.  One  volunia.  duo- 
decimo, with  nine  original  illustrations  by  RuwsE.  Muslin. 
Price,  SI;  gilt  edge,  S1.50.  Read  the  book,  and  see  wliat  a 
girt  0/  eighteen  can  do. 

boulb!.    I  hsveoDly  gruiipail  iDgethvr  such  l»iicl«aaii  ihepumiy  lunhmne 

wIiiLe  Ihcy  build  rtiali  aam.     1  hhve  aln^ya  Amnil  rlie  wor^J  w  Jciml,  T  dn 
not  Uimbi  that  There  are  anme  whn  will  remember  lay  Dowam  are  ooly  vity 


ecbaid-ilrt,  at  a  jienoit  when  moit  joiing  ladlei  utll  Jump  tba  mp,  —  lieing 
yel   xdarcely  niiiatesu.    Nutnlthslaudiiis  EJiie  liir-1,  iliey  ohIi  Ilie  reudeHn 

the  glowing  iiQi^ry,  lliedeinh  of  jkiesIoii,  atid,  wItUi,  tbs  tnily  feinliiliie 

blgli  In  tliB  fiubllc  aidmiuion.     Ko  author,  of  eiilun  aex,  in   Ainerics. 

lie  a.iupared  with  MiBSClHiiiilleriii  r^rd  toUuwB  jiocdJInrciHaltHe*  which 

ainiitiuuH  of  Ihs  hiiaiHn  besrL    The  pnbhsbara  bars  oiade  ufe  of  iioite  but 


THE  CHASM     jjn  illuatratedi  Book  for  Boys  and 

Gkls.     Oue  Tolume,  16mG.    Emhelliahed  witli  five  iUustralioDS 
Piice  75  cents  ;  full  gilt.  gl. 


Hc.lec  by  Google 


PkilUps,  Sa'Dipson,  ^  Co.'s  Puhlications. 
TRUSTA.  —  THE   TELLTALE;     OR,   HOME 

SECRETS    TOLD    BY    OLD    TRAVELLERS.      By   K 
TittBTA      18mo.,  muslrated.     Cloth,  60  els, ;  «loth  s'lt,  75  ela 


"  Win  da  more  lli  niinci  Ui«  peliy  evile  Ihst  Itabimi  dnmra'tii:  ILEs  Ihan 
aay  bouk  we  know  o£    Lei  no  family  l»  wiihmit  il."—L.  Remia. 

TffB    LAST    LEAF    FROM    SUNNT 

SIDE,     By  H.  Tkusta,     With  a  Memorial  of  the  Author  by 


fine  portrait.     Cloth, 

50  cents;  e' 
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<ft."  —  AWiftfrn  Budget. 

. LITTLE    MAET;    OR,    TALKS    ANh 

TALES  FOR  CEILDSEN.  By  H.  TiwsTi,  Beautifully 
printed  and  finely  illustrated.  16mo.,  cloth,  CO  cents;  doth, 
full  gilt,  88  cents. 

drai  fmn.  ^cs  10  »ois  yoBia  old."-/-  *m/™. 

"The  inentfon  of  ihe  auUioiEhip  is  enough  to  secure  allention  to  thlj 
vely  beaulihil  yoluine,"  — C.  Jfinur. 
"TheteareBCOtesuflilUeonealhatwilUjedeliglitBdwithit."— aiac««, 


Hc.lec  by  Google 


I'hiUips,  Sampson,  Sf  Go's  PuHications. 

FLEETWOOD.— THE LIFM  OF  OUR  BLESS- 
ED LORD  AND  SAVIOR  JESUS  CHRIST.  To  whicli 
aie  added,  the  LWes  and  Snfferii^s  of  Us  Holy  ETsngeliste, 
Apostles,  and  other  PrimitlYB  Msi'tjts.  By  Bey.  Jons  Fleet- 
■wooi),  D.  D.  EmbeUishBd  with  eiigraTingR.  12nio.,  oloth, 
cloth  gilt,  and  motoooo.    Price  §1.00  to  ga.fiO. 

FBOST.~THE    PBESIDEMTS     OF     THE 

UNITED  STATES,  FROM  WASHINGTON  TO  PJERCE. 
Comprising  their  petsonal  and  political  Mstoiy.  By  JoaN 
FaOST,  LL.  D.    12mo„  cloth,  illustrated.    Price  $1.00. 

FOSTER.  — LETTER  OF  THE  CELEBRAT- 
ED JOHN  FOSTER  ON  THE  DURATION  OF  FU- 
TURE PUNISHMENT.  With  an  Appeal  to  tho  Ameiicam 
Tract  Society  in  Regard  to  the  Character  of  its  Puhlioalions. 


GOULD.—  THE    DTOSMA.      A  new  Collection 

of  Poems,  by  H.  F.  Gould.    12mo.,  muslin.    Prioo  SI.OO, 


.^ ■-  TBE  LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY. Containing  Bcientiftc  and  popnlsi  UeaoriptiDna  of 
Man,  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects.  Com- 
piled from  the  Works  of  Cuvier,  Griffith,  Ejchardson,  GeofTiey, 
Lacepede,  Buffon,  Goldsmith,  Shaw,  Montague,  Wilson,  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  Audubon,  and  other  Writers  on  Natural  History. 
Edited  hy  A.  A.  Gould,  M.  A,  With  four  hundred  engrav- 
ings. 8vo.,  cloth,  and  library  stylo.  Price  ,g 3.00. 
'  The  tiesl  ftmily  booli  wa  know  bV—L.  RcBisio 

GOOD    CHILD'S  FALRT  GIFT.     "With  numer- 
ous illustrations.     IBmo.,  clotli.    Price  50  cents 
"A  very  pretly  Juvenile." 


c.lec  by  Google 


Phillips,  Sampson,  ^  Co.'s  Publications. 


TUPPHR'S  OOMPLMTE  POETIGAL  WORKS. 

Containine  "Provertinl  Philosophy,"  "A  Thousand  Linos," 
"Haoteinia,""Geraldiae,"snd"Mi5[:elIaneou8 Poems,"  Witli 
a  portrait  of  the  author.  By  Mabthj  FAKamtiB  Tcppbh. 
A  new  edition.  ISmo.,  cloth,  gl.OO;  cloth  gilt,  SI.60;  mo 
rocoo,  82.60. 

TUPPEB.  —PROVERBIAL    PHILOSOPHI, 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  SERIES.  A  Book  of  Tliouglits 
.ii\d  Aiguments  originally  treated.  By  MlRTiW  ■FAitafHiR 
TtrppEK,  A.  M.,  P,  R.  S.  12mo.,  with  a  porti-ait.  Cloth,  75 
cents  j  cloth  gilt,  $1.25 ;  morocco,  gl.Te.  16mo.  edition,  cloth, 
62  cents  (  cloth  gilt,  ^1.00. 

TURNBULL.— CHRIST  IN  HISTORY;    OR, 

THE  CENTRAL  POWER  AMONG  MEN.    By  aoBEBT 
TuBBBULL,  D.  D.    lanio,,  cloth.     Price  ^1.25. 
"The  studenl  of  hlaloiy  and  Ihs  learaeraot  OhrisI,  of  every  name,  will 
here  Biid  truilful  ihemes  at  Ihouiht  and  ridi  souices  sf  insuaction."  — 

"  One  «f  Ihe  most  powerful  defences  of  CluiBliaaily  that  Mb  ever  been 


FRUSTA.— A  PEEP  AT  "NUMBER  FIVE;" 

OH.  A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CITY  PAS- 
TOE.  By  H.  TBBSTfL,  author  of  "Sunny  Side."  18nio., 
iUuBtrated.  Twenty-fifth  thousand.  Cloth,  50  cents;  cloth 
gilt,  76  cents. 


c.lec  by  Google 


^  Co.'s  PublicatioHS. 


pnt!iDt  laiifuiks. 


THE  jrVENIhE  KBhlPKAKE.  A  (iift  Hwik  fi.r  Y-iuiig 
Ppnple.  By  MisH  Aknolu.  lUualfatOTl  witl.  8  Hu»  (nKcaclnga. 
equate  lamii.,  muslin,  Rnd  muslin  full  gilt  "  7S  «la.  and  JIOIJ. 

JWfi  FAI'ORITE  STORY  BOOK;  OR,  PLBAKlJUa 
SKUrvHES  FOR  YOUTH.  -Kdited  by  L'i»iK«  Aknoi.d. 
Embellished  with  several  enjiraiings.  IGinu.,  matllu,  uid  full 
Bilt.     Price  76  oentB  aud  ^LUO. 

TITE  LITTLE  ilESSEXGER  B/R/>S;  OR,  CJIIiinfi  Of 
THE  SILVF.H  BELLS.  By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Biti.kk.  Ileauti- 
fully  illustri.tr>d.  Sqiure  Ifimo.,  muslin,  iiud  mUHliu  full  gilt. 
Price  75  wnta  and  S '  ■*">■ 

CBRiKTMAm  ROSES.  Emlidlislied  «ith  mfninlint  enRrav- 
iiiKS  by  Kttlthie.  Siiufli'e  16mu.,  muslin,  niid  mu.'iliu  Tull  gilt- 
Price  7'^  ceuu  nud  £1.00. 

THE  IQB  KI.\(I  AXD  THE  KU'EST  SOl'TH  WIND. 
By  Mra.  C.  H.  Bl'tleh.  Tastefully  illustrnted  with  engravings 
frnm  uriKinul  des^a.  Square  IGmo.,  muslin,  and  musUn  full 
gilt.    Price  76  eeiits  and  SIM. 

THE  YOUTH'S  DIADEM.  A  Book  of  Gems  for  the  Young. 
Embellished  with  7  fine  tinted  illuaCrationa.  One  voL,  IBmo., 
mualin,  and  muslin  gilt.     Price  76  cents  and  £1.01). 

riderad  an  epiienieral,  Iwliiiijiiiig  iiioioLy  I"  U»  ^in  muvi  „■  ChriKlmas  and 
Hew  Year,  hul  are  aiiiin^inala  fiitany  lime  and  aiij'  i«(asiiin  wneii  aggod 


ARABIAN     WIGHTS'      sm'SnTAINMENT. 

A  new  edition,  especially  aiiapted  to  family  reading.    Embel- 
lished with  numerous  oharacteristie  engra-rings  from  original 
designs  by  D.  C.  Johnston.     One  neat  12mo  ■volume,  bound  a 
plain  cloth,  cloth  full  gilt,  and  morocco.    Price  ^l.CO,  plain. 
»Thel>8«o.ic™umee..,™p«    is  c 
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in^LLECTUAIi    BHILOBOPHY.    By  rciNCia  WiYUBO,  D.  U..  li 
Tills  mai  Is  itsisata  fyTOiUssea,  urideiaiiB  and  lilsU  ichooli.    Fiice  »1.^ 

-finoulli  College.    ISjno,    Price,  tl^ 
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